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PREFACE 

The  story  is  told  of  Douglas  Jerrold  that  a  friend  once  oame  to  him  and  said, 
"Punch  is  not  as  good  as  it  used  to  be."  And  Jerrold,  with  his  usual  conversa- 
tional preparedness,  replied,  "My  dear  fellow,  it  never  was." 

The  same  anecdote  might  be  utilized  in  describing  the  condition  of  the  English 
stage  during  its  successive  periods.  There  have  always  been  those  who  took  the 
darkest  view  of  theatrical  conditions ;  to  them  the  English  stage  never  has  been 
worth  while.  There  always  will  be  those  who  are  looking  for  a  drama  other  than 
that  which  is  being  given  them. 
[  But  it  is  true  that  the  English  stage  never  fell  upon  duller  or  more  arid  times 
than  the  period  between  1800  and  the  commencement  of  the  so-called  "New 
Drama."  One  might  almost  be  tempted  to  say  that  the  last  great  play  written  in 
England  was  "The  School  for  Scandal";  and  probably  to  this  might  be  added 
Goldsmith's  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer."  Artificial  though  these  may  be  in  their 
depiction  of  the  comedy  of  manners,  they  nevertheless  give  a  criticism  of  life  and 
character  which  remains  universal  and  which,  in  its  satire,  has  something  of  the 
life-commentary  characteristic  of  La  Fontaine  and  Moliere.  There  is  not  a  drama 
written  in  England  between  the  time  of  Sheridan  or  Goldsmith  and  1880  that  may 
lay  claim  to  any  perennial  freshness. 

We  might  explain  the  poverty  of  the  British  stage,  after  the  freeing  of  the  V 
theatres  in  1843,  by  saying  that  for  a  long  period  it  had  no  real  true  social  basis. 
The  freeing  of  the  theatres  did  not  mean,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  the  free- 
dom of  the  theatre.  For,  no  sooner  was  the  ban  lifted  on  the  presentation  of 
Shikespeare  in  patented  houses,  than  a  wildcat  competition  arose,  which  resulted 
to  the  cheapening  of  theatrical  performances,  and  in  the  unthinking  exploitation  of 
thaJtanah-drania.  ~" 

What  was  best  in  the  theatre  was  kept  alive  by  those  actors  who  took  unto 
themselves  the  robe  of  splendour  bequeathed  them  by  David  Garrick.  When  one 
has  considered  certain  historical  facts  which  explain  the  reasons  for  the  romantic 
dramas  of  Sheridan  Knowles  and  Bulwer-Lytton,  which  give  an  economic  basis 
(oriheadaptatiojis  from  the  French,  and  which  set  the  artistic  reasons  for  the  form 
of  drama  practised  by  those  dramatists  who  contented  themselves  with  a  pale  imi- 
tation of  Shakespeare  and  Racine,  there  is  created  a  clear  impression  of  certain 
veil-defined  channels  of  development  in  the  British  theatre  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Blot  out  the  personalities  of  David  Garrick,  Kean,  the  Kembles,  including 
Mrs.  Siddons,  Macready,  and  Samuel  Phelps,  and  you  blot  out  a  very  large  sec- 
tion of  the  British  drama. 

The  romantic  revival  in  England  was  a  pale  imitation  of  Elizabethan  imagery 
and  strength.     From  the  days  of  Garrick  to  the  time  of  Irving,  the  British  drama, 

was  influenced  by  the  individual  actor,  rather  than  by  any  deep  «oq\&\  <&\uab\<H&£fe. 

•• 
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And  for  that  reason  bombast  took  the  place  of  literary  style,  and  this  bombast 
succeeded  simply  because  it  afforded  a  diction  which  a  distinctive  group  of  players 
was  able  to  gild  into  some  semblance  of  reality  and  truth. 

The  present  book  bears  the  title,  "Representative  British  Dramas:  Victorian 
and  Modern."  There  was  a  very  distinct  cleavage  between  the  drama  of  the  early 
period  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  of  the  later  —  a  cleavage  due  to  no  sudden 
revolution,  but  to  a  gradual  realization  of  the  democratic  idea  in  England  —  a 
gradual  rise  in  importance  of  the  people,  from  1832,  when  the  reform  bills  began 
to  leave  their  impress  on  the  mass,  and  to  emphasize  conditions  of  labour  and  of 
the  working  classes.  In  its  actual  effect  on  the  literature  of  the  time,  this  social 
interest  resulted  in  a  sentimental  attitude  which  was  behind  the  establishment  of 
Sunday  schools  in  England,  and  behind  the  evolution  of  a  certain  type  of  story  and 
of  school-book  written  to  appeal  to  definite  strata  of  society. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  Editor  to  select  those  plays  which  would  emphasize 
definite  characteristics  in  the  development  of  the  British  drama  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  beginning  with  the  pseudo-romantic,  and  passing  through  the  successive 
periods  which  would  reveal  how  completely  drama  was  divorced  from  literature, 

|  and  how  sorely  dramatic  diction  suffered  because  of  its  utter  lack  of  literary  style. 

•  Whatever  style  the  British  drama  had  before  the  advent  of  Jones  and  Pinero  and 

1  Oscar  Wilde  was  preserved  in  the  poetic  dramas  of  Browning  and  Tennyson  — 
where  style  was  accounted  more  than  actipn.  This  is  why  the  plays  by  Browning 
and  Tennyson  are  of  value  in  nineteenth-century  drama.  They  were  given  on  the 
stage  of  the  time,  but  they  failed  of  marked  success,  separate  from  the  successes 
bestowed  upon  the  individual  actors,  whose  artistic  bravery  was  the  reason  for 
their  production. 

In  the  Introductions  to  all  of  the  plays  included  in  this  volume,  the  Editor  has 
endeavoured  to  state  those  principal  events  in  the  British  drama  of  the  nineteenth 
century  which  would  point  to  progressive  ideas  gaining  headway.  From  the  time 
of  Bulwer-Lyt ton's  parliamentary  activities  in  the  cause  of  the  theatre,  to  the 
present,  there  have  been  innumerable  workers  who  have  upheld  the  real  freedom  of 
the  British  stage,  who  have  fought  consistently  against  the  cloying  limitations  of 
censorship,  and  who  have  believed  persistently  in,  and  pled  continually  for,  the 
endowment  of  the  theatre,  pointing  to  what  endowment  has  done  for  the  French 
stage.  There  have  been  those  who  have  battled  against  the  prejudices  of  the 
British  public,  and  for  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  on  the  stage  —  all  of  these 
mile-posts  in  dramatic  progress  have  been  indicated  in  their  proper  places. 

There  will  also  be  emphasized  the  burlesque  spirit  which  dominated  the  Eng- 
lish stage  for  so  long  a  while,  and  which  was  kept  alive  largely  by  members  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  Punch.  If  Punch  has  been  for  so  many  generations  the  guardian 
of  English  humour,  that  famous  weekly  has  likewise  done  much  to  encourage  a 
most  light  and  trivial  attitude  toward  the  British  stage  —  the  attitude  which  re- 
acted on  such  a  writer  as  Thackeray,  who  regarded  burlesque  and  pantomime,  as 
well  as  the  extravaganza  of  make-believe,  in  the  theatre  very  much  as  a  child  would 
regard  them. 

More  than  once,  during  the  course  of  the  Introductions,  it  has  been  empha- 
sized that  another  reason  for  the  poverty  of  the  British  stage,  before  the  advent  of 
the  "New  Drama",  was  the  lack  of  any  just  copyright  law.  This  lack  made  it 
possible  for  the  British  theatre  managers  to  have  translated  freely  whatever  they 

.  liked  of  current  French  productions.     The  native  dramatist  could  find  no  encour- 
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agement  for  original  work,  but  had  to  sink  his  talents  to  the  level  of  a  hack  trans- 
lator. There  was  a  great  demand  for  the  tried  French  successes,  and  thus  many 
a  British  play  cost  the  manager  a  mere  pittance,  but  cost  the  English  playwright 
his  artistic  soul. 

There  is  no  telling  what  the  history  of  the  British  stage  might  have  been,  had  the 
censorship,  which  was  bequeathed  to  it  through  the  beneficent  guardianship  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  not  persisted  through  the  nineteenth  and  into  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. It  was  fostered  by  Victorian  purity  and  smugness,  and  to  its  monumentally 
pernicious  credit  must  be  placed  the  damning  truth  that  it  has  kept  from  the 
British  stage,  for  over  a  century,  any  thought  reflective  of  the  true  attitude  of 
mind  and  soul  of  the  progressive  thinkers  in  England.  It  will  be  emphasized,  in 
the  Introductions,  in  what  manner  censorship  has  been  evaded,  and  through  what 
opposition  progressive  thought  has  had  to  advance  in  order  to  avoid  the  cloying 
hand  of  an  anachronistic  public  official,  the  Reader  of  Plays.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  censor,  the  British  dramatists  would  probably  have  been  more  fearless  and 
more  far-reaching  in  their  criticism  of  life.  The  British  drama  of  intellectual 
worth  has  developed  in  spite  of  the  Reader  of  Plays,  and  in  defiance  of  English  law. 

Another  real  concern  which,  for  many  years,  has  agitated  the  English  stage 
has  been  the  need  for  an  Endowed  Theatre.  Out  of  this  has  grown  the  actual 
workings  of  the  Repertory  Theatre,  and  the  many  agitations  for  a  playhouse  re- 
lieved of  the  necessity  for  commercial  competition. 

Matthew  Arnold  raised  the  cry  when,  after  having  seen  Sarah  Bernhardt  in 
London  for  the  first  time,  he  uttered  somo  thoughts  regarding  the  di (Terence  between 
the  drama  in  England  and  the  drama  in  France.  The  substance  of  his  plea  was  — 
organize  the  theatre. 

It  is  this  spirit  which  has  actuated  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  William  Archer,  Gran- 
ville Barker,  St.  John  Hankin,  and  all  those  identified  with  the  repertory  theatres 
of  England  and  the  Provinces,  in  their  arguments  for  the  governmental  recognition 
of  the  theatre. 

The  Table  of  Contents  will  indicate  the  scope  of  the  present  collection.  The 
plays  herein  have  all  had  their  stage  production.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to 
emphasize  that  species  of  play  represented  by  George  Meredith's  "The  Sentimen- 
talists" and  Thomas  Hardy's  "The  Dynasts."  On  the  other  hand,  limitations  ol 
copyright  have  prevented  the  inclusion  of  any  play  by  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
James  M.  Barrio,  and  Stephen  Phillips.  This  omission  takes  from  the  present 
review  of  modern  drama  three  important  characteristics,  —  one  represented  by 
Shaw  as  an  upholder  of  the  thesis  play,  another  represented  by  Barrio  as  the  one 
tine  exponent  of  fantasy,  and  the  third  represented  by  Phillips  as  a  follower  of  the 
poetic  drama.  But  the  characteristics  of  these  three  important  figures  in  current 
British  drama  are  so  well  known  to  the  public  that  whatever  this  present  collection 
may  lack  through  their  absence  can  be  readily  suppliod  by  general  knowledge. 

It  has  been  thought  wise  to  make  a  separate  group  of  the  Irish  plays,  which  repre- 
sent such  a  distinct  development.  One  might  argue  that  if  this  is  to  be  done, 
tome  indication  should  be  given  of  the  richness  of  such  a  Welsh  play  as  J.  0. 
Francis's  "Change",  or  of  such  local  characteristics  as  are  to  be  found  in  "Bunty 
Pulls  the  Strings."  The  limitations  of  space,  however,  preclude  any  minute  lines 
being  drawn. 

The  Editor  has  to  thank  personally  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  Mr.  John  Mase- 
field,  Lady  Gregory,  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  and  Mr.  Padraic  Colum  for  their  coopera- 


i  for  their  courteous  granting  of  permission  to  use  their  plays.     In  addition 

thanks  are  due  to  the  publishers  of  Pinero,  Galsworthy,  Barker,  Hankin, 

land  Duasany,  for  extending  the  courtesies  of  copyright.      Acknowledgment 

o  made  to  certain  magazines  in  which  a  small  proportion  of  the  material 

1  the  Introductions  was  originally  published.     Throughout  the  prepara- 

■ntiro  work,  the  Editor  has  had  the  splendid  encouragement  and  invalu- 

uce  of  his  wife. 

p  significant  that  such  a  collection  as  this  should  be  issued  at  a  time  when 
',  War  is  making  a  cleavage  between  things  that  were  before  August,  1914, 
;s  that  are  to  be.  The  present  volume  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  close  an 
b  history  of  the  British  stage-  When  the  book  is  opened  on  a  new  era, 
expect  a  drama  that  has  characteristics  as  distinct  from  those  of  the 
|Drama",  so  called,  as  the  differences  existing  between  the  "New  Drama" 
b  plays  of  the  Tom  Robertson  period. 

Monthose  J.  Mobkb. 

It  April,  1918. 
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VIRGINIUS 

{1820) 
By  James  Shebioan  Knowlbs 


JAMES  SHERIDAN  KNOWLES 
(1784r-1862) 

;s  Shbridan  Knowles,  the  cousin  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  and  the  . 
f  Hazlitt,  Lamb,  and  Coleridge,  was  born  on  May  12,  1784.  His  career/ 
ywright  overshadows  the  fact  that  he  had  studied  medicine  with  an  idea 
ing  that  profession.  His  experiences  as  an  actor  are  likewise  overshadowed 
•iendship  with  and  writing  for  other  actors  much  greater  than  he.  It  was 
1  that  he  prepared  "Leo ;  or,  The  Gipsy"  and  "Cams  Gracchus."  It  was 
t,  also,  that  he  first  conceived  "  Virginius  ",  which  play  connects  his  activities 
>se  of  John  Howard  Payne,  who  had  also  written  a  drama  on  the  same  sub- 
the  same  actor.  A  long  list  of  plays  is  to  the  credit  of  Knowles,  the  most 
at,  other  than  the  ones  mentioned,  being  "The  Hunchback"  (1832),  "The 
1833),  and  "The  Love  Chase"  (1837). 

arles  flourished  at  a  time  characterized  by  a  special  type  of  acting.    He 

in  the  atmosphere  of  critics  like  Hazlitt  and  Lamb,  who  were  much  more 

xi  in  a  type  of  comedy  celebrated  in  their  dramatic  essays,  than  in  any 

of  an  original  nature;    and  they  were  given  to  the  expending  of  much 

tention  on  the  human  excellencies  of  the  actor's  art.     What  they  found 

in  Knowles  was  what  Knowles  imitated  of  the  old  type  of  English  tragedy  V 

dy.     Charles  Lamb  wrote  the  prologue  to  "The  Wife",  spoken  by  Mr. 

No  one  seemed  to  know  that  the  prologue  was  written  by  him ;  Knowles's 

edgment  in  the  preface  to  the  play  was  misleading,  for  it  read  as  follows : 

>  my  early,  my  trusty,  and  my  honoured  friend,  Charles  Lamb,  I  owe 
lanks  for  a  delightful  Epilogue  composed  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  re- 
jd.     To  an  equally  dear  friend  I  am  equally  indebted  for  my  Prologue. 

logue  was  spoken  by  Miss  Ellen  Tree. 

esteem  in  which  Knowles  was  held  by  his  friends  is  measured  by  the  es- 
>f  him  in  Williafoi  Hazlitt's  "The  Spirit  of  the  Age."     In  this  he  writes : 

e  should  not  feel  that  we  had  discharged  our  obligations  to  truth  or 
ship,  if  we  were  to  let  this  volume  go  without  introducing  into  it  the 
of  the  author  of  "  Virginius."  This  is  the  more  proper,  inasmuch  as  he 
haracter  by  himself,  and  the  only  poet  now  living  that  is  a  mere  poet, 
were  asked  what  sort  of  a  man  Mr.  Knowles  is,  we  could  only  say  "he 

>  writer  of  •  Virginius/  "  His  most  intimate  friends  see  nothing  in  him 
oich  they  could  trace  the  work  to  the  author.  The  seeds  of  dramatic 
3  are  contained  and  fostered  in  the  warmth  of  the  blood  that  flows  in 
sins;  his  heart  dictates  to  his  head.  The  most  unconscious,  the  most 
(tending,  the  most  artless  of  mortals,  he  instinctively  obeys  the  impulses 
tural  feeling,  and  produces  a  perfect  work  of  art.    He  has  hardly  read 

3 
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■poem  or  a  play,  or  seen  anything  in  the  world,  but  he   hears  the  anxious 

filings  of  his  own  heart,  and  makes  others  feel  them  by  the  force  of  sym- 

Ignorant  alike  of  rules,  regardless  of  models,  he  follows  the  steps  of 

lath   and   simplicity;    and   strength,   proportion,   and   delicacy   are   the  in- 

b  results.     By  thinking  of  nothing  but  his  subject,  he  rivets  the  atten- 

|>n  of  the  audience  to.  it.     All  his  dialogue  lends  to  action,  all  his  situations 

i  classic  groups.     There  is  do  doubt  that  "  Virginius"  is  the  best  acting 

igedy  that  has  been  produced  on  the  modern  stage.     Mr.  Knowles  himself 

s  a  player  at  one  time,  and  this  circumstance  has  probably, enabled  him  to 

'■  ul'  -  ■  1 1  ■  [lie!  ijrc-n  :ii    ;lii.[  .  I:;iiu:i  '.  ':■•  •■iiV''   nf  l.i-  lines,  as  wo  think  it  might 

we  assisted  Sluikespeare.     There   is  no  impertinent  display,   no   flaunting 

the  writer  immediately  conceives  how  a  thought  would  tell  if  he  had 

speak  it  himself.     Mr.   Kuowles  is  the  first  tragic  writer  of  the  ago;    in 

r  respects  lie  is  a  oonunon  man;   and  divides  his  time  and  his  affections 

It  ween  his  plots  and  his  fishing-tackle,  between  the  Muses'  spring,  and  those 

in  tain  streams  which  sparkle  like  his  own  eye,  and  gush  out  like  his  own 

e  at  the  sight  of  an  old  friend.      Wo  have  known  him  almost  from  a  child, 

we  must  say  he  appears  to  us  the  same  boy-poet  that  he  over  was.     He 

-  been  cradled  in  song,  and  rocked  in  it  as  in  a  dream,  forgotful  of  him- 

f  and  of  the  world ! 


lid    s 


Knowles,  throughout  his  career,  was  handicapped  by  th 
yright  law,  which  robbed  him  of  much  of  his  income.  Hi 
nrial  distress.     Note  the  effect  the  success  of  "The  Hunch 
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At  the  very  beginning  of  their  friendship  Lamb  had  liked  Knowles,  but  had  not 
detected  in  him  any  extraordinary  dramatic  ability.  We  are  told  that  Lamb's 
interest  in  tragedy  was  over-clouded  by  the  tragedy  of  his  own  life,  and  that  he 
was  particularly  in  favour  of  the  paternal  scenes  in  "  Virginius  ",  which  were  made 
appealing  through  the  great  acting  of  Macready.  Late  in  1820,  Lamb  sent  to 
Knowles  some  congratulatory  verses  on  "Virginius."  It  was  five  years  after  that 
Crabb  Robinson  met  Knowles  at  Lamb's,  and  records : 

A  very  Irishman  in  manners,  tho'  of  the  better  kind.  Seemingly  a  warm- 
hearted man.  No  marks  of  talent  in  his  conversation,  but  a  bold  decisive  tone. 
He  spoke  of  William  Hazlitt  as  his  friend,  and  this  does  not  speak  for  his  dis- 
cretion or  moral  feeling. 

The  friendship  between  Knowles  and  Lamb  ripened,  and  tho  dramatist  visited 
Eha  at  Enfield.     Lamb's  letters  contain  constant  reference  to  him. 

Macready's  own  words  are  quoted  regarding  "Virginius"  :  "*. 

After  some  hesitation  I  thought  it  best  to  get  the  business  [of  reading  the 
MS]  over,  to  do  at  once  what  I  nad  engaged  to  do,  and  I  sat  down  determinedly 
to  my  work.  The  freshness  and  simplicity  of  tho  dialogue  fixed  my  attention ; 
I  read  on  and  on,  and  was  soon  absorbed  in  the  interest  of  tho  story  and  the 
paasion  of  the  scenes,  till  at  its  close  I  found  myself  in  such  a  state  of  excitement 
that  for  a  time  I  was  undecided  what  step  to  take.  Impulse  was  in  the  ascend- 
ant, and,  snatching  up  my  pen,  I  hurriedly  wrote,  as  my  agitated  feelings 
prompted,  a  letter  to  the  author,  to  me  then  a  perfect  stranger. 

I  was  closing  my  letter  as  the  postman's  bell  was  sounded  up  the  street, 
▼hen  the  thought  occurred  to  me,  "What  have  I  written?  It  may  seem  wild 
and  extravagant;  I  had  better  reconsider  it."  I  tore  the  letter,  and  sallying 
oat,  hastened  directly  to  my  friend  Proctor's  lodgings,  wishing  to  consult  him, 
and  test  by  his  the  correctness  of  my  own  judgment.  He  was  from  home,  and 
I  left  a  card,  requesting  him  to  breakfast  with  me  next  day,  having  something 
very  remarkable  to  show  him.  After  dinner,  at  a  coffee-house,  I  returned  home, 
and  in  more  collected  mood  again  read  over  the  impassioned  scenes,  in  which 
Knowles  has  given  heart  and  life  to  the  characters  of  tho  old  Roman  story. 
My  first  impressions  were  confirmed  by  a  careful  re-perusal,  and,  in  sober  cer- 
tainty of  its  justness,  I  wrote  my  opinion  of  the  work  to  Knowles,  pointing  out 
tome  little  oversights,  and  assuring  him  of  my  best  exertions  to  procuro  its  ac- 
eeptanoe  from  the  managers,  and  to  obtain  tho  highest  payment  for  it. 

Evidently  the  letter  of  Knowles,  dated  Glasgow,  April  20,  1820,  was  in  reply 
to  this  communication.     It  runs  as  follows : 

My  dear  Sir, 

For  bare  Sir  is  out  of  the  question  —  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  for  the  most  kind,  I  must  not  say  flattering,  though  most  flattering,  letter 
that  you  have  written  to  me.  Really  I  cannot  reply  to  it  in  any  manner  that 
win  satisfy  myself,  so  I  shall  only  once  for  all  ropeat,  I  thank  you  !  and  feel  as 
if  I  should  never  forget  the  opening  of  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Macready. 
You  most  have  a  very  warm  heart.  Do  not  think,  I  entreat  you,  that  because 
I  eiuiwB  myself  imperfectly  —  very  imperfectly  —  there  is  any  deficiency 
where  there  ought  not  to  be. 
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I  have  but  a  few  minutes,  I  should  say  moments,  to  write.  All  your  sug- 
s  I  have  attended  to ;  I  believe  so,  and  if  1  have  not  1  fully  propose  to 
Ind  to  them,  except  so  far  as  the  word  "squeak"  is  concerned:  that  word 
w  not  how  to  lose  for  want  of  a  fit  substitute  —  the  smallest  possible 
.  Find  out  a  term  and  make  the  alteration  yourself ;  or  if  you  cannot  and 
I  wish  an  alteration,  do  what  you  like.  I  don't  care  about  it,  I  merely  sub- 
■  you.  Oh,  I  have  forgotten  the  word  "cheer."  What  shall 
I  also  in  the  way  of  finding  a  substitute  for  that  word? 

I  cannot  stop  to  write  another  line.     I  am  very  much  your  debtor,  and  truly 
Your  grateful  humble  servant, 

J.  8.  Knowlea. 

Bvent  Garden  promised  Knowlea  £400  for  twenty   nights,   and  of  this  Mae- 
|  says: 

ot  one  sixpence  was  allowed  for  its  [the  play's]  rais-cn-scenc,  and  to  be  cor- 

n  my  costumes  1  was  obliged  to  purchase  my  own  dresses.     But  my  heart 

n  the  work,  so  much  so  that  it  would  seem  my  zeal  ran  the  risk  of  outstrip- 

t  discretion,  for  it  was  mado  a  complaint  by  Egerton,  the  Njtmittrriwt.  that 

l  in  the  theatre  should  take  on  him  to  order  and  direct  his 


ne  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  "  VirginiuB"  would  pass  the  cen* 

toeded  in  going  through  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office,  with  certs 

erasod  from  it.     These  censored  passages  were  cut  from  t 
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elosively  to  myself,  I  did  not  choose  that  any  one  who  might  be  "chummed" 
with  me  should  look  over,  or  rather  should  understand  my  notes.  No  fear  of 
any  of  them  penetrating  beyond  English !  ^/ 

I  send  you  also  the  identical  parchment  I  used  on  my  first  performance  of 
this  character,  and  which  I  have  kept,  with  a  sort  of  superstitious  partiality 
till  it  has  become  what  you  see,  ever  since.  It  amazes  yet  pleases  me  these 
things  have  interest  in  your  eyes  —  they  have  none  in  mine.  A  deep  melan- 
choly is  on  me  in  thinking  and  feeling  that  I  shall  never  again  excite  the  sym- 
pathies of  those  to  whom  I  feel  a  sort  of  absolute  affection. 


From  this,  one  will  see  the  sentimental  affection  bestowed  by  Macready  on 
the  part.  His  "Diaries*'  illustrate  a  further  sentimental  affection  for  the  drama- 
tist who  wrote  the  play.  The  two  men  were  diametrically  opposed  as  to  character, 
anowles  being  freer  in  his  manner  than  the  actor,  who  never  was  devoid  of  self-  • 
lonsciousness.  Knowles  found  himself  thrust  from  an  atmosphere  of  school- 
teacher into  an  atmosphere  enriched  by  the  very  best  literary  minds  of  the  time^ 
little  did  some  of  his  friends  realize,  if  tradition  is  true,  that  much  of  "Virginius"  \ 

written  on  slates  in  the  schoolroom,  where,  for  thirteen  hours  a  day,  Knowles 

a  slave  to  the  cause  of  education.    William  Archer  says : 

When  we  compare  "Virginius  "  with  other  tragedies  of  the  time  —  the  works 
of  Maturin  and  Sheil,  for  example,  not  to  mention  obscurer  names  —  we  can 
understand  the  enthusiasm  awakened  by  the  frank  humanity  of  its  subject 
and  the  rhetorical  vigor  of  its  style. 

Yet  no  excellence  of  dramatic  technique,  nor  any  past  favours,  could  ever  govern 
laaeready's  temperamental  attitude  toward  his  friends.  There  was  no  motive 
mean  enough  that,  at  different  times,  Macready  did  not  impute  this  motive  to 
Knowles.  In  his  "Diaries  ",  during  1833,  we  find  record  of  these  ups  and  downs  of 
Friendship  from  month  to  month.  Now,  Macready  is  saying,  "I  would  not  havo 
his  genius  for  his  heart."  Again  he  is  exclaiming  that  Knowles,  at  his  "Benefit ", 
pronounced  a  "eulogistic  eulogium  on  me",  an  act  which  certainly  was  pleasing 
to  the  vain  player.  Later  on,  Macready  is  hinting  at  drunkenness  and  illicit 
living;  and  later  still,  he  declares  that  Knowles  was  fast  becoming  envious  of  the 
mseess  of  Bulwer-Lytton.  The  entries  in  his  "  Diaries  ",  which  refer  to  the  author 
of  "Virginius",  show  very  clearly  that  whatever  financial  relations  the  two  had, 
they  played  havoc  with  their  opinions  of  each  other  at  different  times. 

Knowles  had  many  sources  to  turn  to  in  the  construction  of  "Virginius."  In  j 
Edward  Stirling' 8  "Old  Drury  Lane  ",  there  is  mentioned  a  tragedy  by  R.  P.,  pub-  j 
Ikfaed  in  1576,  in  black  letter  and  not  divided  into  acts, 


[so  the  title-page  reads]  is  lively  expressed  a  rare  example  of  the 
vertae  of  chastity  in  wishing  rather  to  be  slaine  at  her  own  Father's  hands  than 
to  become  a  victim  of  the  wicked  Judge  Appius. 

Some  commentators  believe  this  to  have  been  Knowles's  source.  But  there 
were  dramas  dealing  with  the  same  subject  during  the  seventeenth  century,  by 
Ifairet  Leolerc  and  Campistron.  The  reason  there  were  so  many  plays  on  the 
theme  of  "Virginius"  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  due  to  the  movement  for 
politieal  freedom  which,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  inspired  drama- 
of  all  nationalities  to  use  Virginius  as  their  hero.     In  1772,  Leasing  used  the 
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a  modern  Italian  setting.     In  1773,  Alfieri  ;   17150,  Miss  Brooke,  in  England; 

o  year,  La  Beaumelle,  in  France ;    17(30.  Chabanon  ;    178b",  Laharjw ;   IS27, 

I;     1845,  La  Tour  Sain t-V liars,   utilized  the  theme.     Students  interested 

Imparative  study  of  plays  will  rind  il  profitable  to  study  those  texts  and  not* 

I  Knowles's  play  there  was  added  a  Prologue  by  J.  H.  Reynolds,  and  an  Epi-' 
Y  the  poet,  Barry  Cornwall.     Nowhere  is  an  impression  of  the  pool's  liltr- 
Icr-olli'ii'.-o  better  summed  up  than  in  a  oon temporary  notice  given  by  a  rf-. 
i  the  London  Magazine  for  June,  1820,  in  which,  after  recallinn  a  play  on 
us"  by  Webster,  he  writes  of  Knowles's  drama  in  the  following  terms: 
The  merits  of  "Virginius"  consist  in  (to  a  certain  point)  the  plot,  which  is 
e  without  being  bald:    the  diction  too  is  K^Uoqpial  anil  highly  spirited; 
irt,  it  is  the  true  language  of  life,  which  almost  all  authors  of  later  years 
a  been  afraid  to  venture  on  ;  —  thoro  is  no  fustian  or  unnecessary  mystin- 
.     It  is  simple  and  free  from  the  heavy  commonplace  of  "Douglas", 
I  (though  with  loss  poetry  and  general  power)  is  more  dramatic  than  W. 
■Bridge's  "Remorse";    it  is  decidedly  belter  than  "Bertram.'' 

o  critic  goes  on  to  call  attention  to  the  faults  in  Knowles's  tragedy,  clainiinj 
e  play  should  have  ended  with  act  four ;  that  the  fifth  act  is  marked  In 
;e ;  and  that  the  whole  manuscript  is  marred  by  a  certain  play  on  words,  tfw 
e  being  loosely  written  and  the  lines  often  unboautiful. 

e  reader  has  ample  sources  to  turn  to  for  a  compartttivi--  study  of  the  acton 
t  different  limes,  played  Virginius,  from  Maeready  to  Phelps  and  John 


VIRGINIUS 

A  TRAGEDY  IN  FIVE  ACTS  AS  PERFORMED 

AT  THE 
THEATRE  ROYAL,  COVENT  GARDEN 


By  JAMES  SHERIDAN  KNOWLES,  Esq. 


[The  text  b  that  of  the  Uimio:..  1K120,  edition.] 


I 


y 


Jr 


•V 


DBDICATION 

TO   WILLIAM    MACREADY,   EBQ. 

What  can  I  do  less  than  dedicate  this  Tragedy  to  you  !    This  is  a  question 

ou  cannot  answer ;  but  I  can  —  I  cannot  do  leas ;  and  if  I  could  do  mora,  I 

ind  would. 

a.  perfect  stranger  to  you  :  You  read  my  play,  and  at  once  committed  year- 

cting  its  merits.     This,  perhaps,  is  not  saying  much  for  your  head  —  hut 

a  great  deal  for  your  heart ;   and  that  is  the  consideration  which,  above  all 

I  makes  me  feel  happy,  and  proud,  in  subscribing  myself, 

Your  grateful  Friend  and  Servant. 
JAMES  SHERIDAN    KNOWLES. 
|.  May  20,  1820. 

AUTHOR'S  PREFACE 

i  Play  was  written  in  great   haste,  and,   nu  doubt,  abounds  in  defects- 


Appius  Claudius 
Spurius  Oppius 
Vibulanus . 
Honorius  . 
Valerius    . 
Caius  Claudius 
Marcus .    • 
Dentatus    . 
Virginius  . 
NumUorius 
I  alius  .    • 
Lucius  .    . 


Decius  . 
Scsfnf  . 
Titus  . 
Scrvius  . 


CAST  OP  CHARACTERS 
MEN 

Covent  Oar  den,  1820 

If  Mr.  Abbott 
Decemvirs <  Mr.  White 
I  Mr.  Jefferies 

1  ni.    .    .    A  /Mr.  Connor 

}  Clients  to  Apptus    .    .    .    A^r     ^,, 

J  **  I  Mr.  Claremont 

A  Veteran Mr.  Terry 

A  Centurion Mr.  Macready 

His  brother-in-law  ....    Mr.  Egerton 

In  love  with  Virginia  .    .    .    Mr.  C.  Kemble 

Brother  of  Icilius    ....    Mr.  Comei 

If  Mr.  Mean 
Soldiers |  Mr.  Treby 
I  Mr.  Crumpton 
Mr.  Fauoit 

Citizens {  Mr.  Atkins 

Mr.  King 


Park,  1824 

Mr.  Ryder 
Mr.  Hunt 
Mr.  S.  Pearson 


Mr.  Lovell 
Mr.  Gallot 
Mr.  Barry 
Mr.  Macready 
Mr.  Gann 
Mr.  Wheatley 
Mr.  Crocker 
Mr.  King 
Mr.  Gourlay 
Mr.  Wilmot 
Mr.  Brydges 
Mr.  Povey 
Mr.  Freeland 


WOMEN 

.    •    •    Daughter  of  Virginius     .    .    Miss  Foote  Mrs.  Hunt 

8ervia   ....    Her  nurse Mrs.  Fauoit  Miss  Cushtnan 

FsmaU  Slave Mrs.  Chipp  Mrs.  Burrows 

Citiiens,  Male  and  Female  —  Soldiers,  hictors,  Ac* 


(The 


Scene,  chiefly  Rome. 
marked  with  inverted  commas  are  omitted  in  the  representation.] 


By  T.  Reynold),  Esq.,  and  spoken  by  Miss  Booth 

[Speaking  behind]  Nay,  Mr.  Fawcett,  give  mo  leave,  I  pray. 
The  audience  wait,  and  I  must  have  my  way.     [Enteral 
What-I  curb  a  woman's  tongue !  —  As  I'm  alive, 
The  wretch  would  mar  our  old  prerogative  I 
I^adics,  by  very  dint  of  pertinacity. 
Have  I  preserv'd  the,  glory  of  loquacity  1 

Oh !  could  you  gaze,  as  I  am  gazing  now. 

And  see  each  man  behind,  with  gathered  brow, 

And  clenched  hand,  (tho'  nought  ray  spirit  dampB) 

Beckoning,  with  threats,  ray  presence,  from  the  lamps: 

Each,  as  I  brake  ray  way,  declared  how  well 

His  art  could  woo  you  —  to  be  peaceable ! 

One  is  well  robed  —  a  second  greatly  shines, 

In  the  nice  balance,  of  cant-iron  lines ; 

A  third  can  sing  —  a  fourth  can  touch  your  tears  — 


VIRGINIUS 


ACT  I 


First.  —  A  Street  in  Rome. 

ter  Ser vi us  and  Cneius] 

[js,     Carbo  denied  a  hearing ! 
a.     Ay,    and    Mareellus    cast 
jon,  because  he  sued  a  friend 
f  the  Decemvirs  for  a  sum  of 
e  had  lent  him. 

crs.  And  Appius  resisted  not? 
that  in  the  first  Decemvirate 
»d  to  the  people, 
s.  Resisted  not  I  Nay,  was 
d  in  favour  of  the  decree;  but 
>mes  Virginius,  who  interested 
so  much  m  Carbo' 8  affair.  He 
ittle  heated.  Is  not  that  Titus 
iking  to  ?  Stand  aside,  Master, 
m. 

ter  Virginius  and  Titus] 

vi  us.  Why  did  you  make  him 
ir,  and  first  Decemvir,  too? 

We  had  tried  him,  and  found 
est. 

wius.  And  could  you  not  have 
1  content  ?  Why  try  him  again 
him  dishonest?  Knew  ye  not 
t  Patrician,  and  of  the  Claudian 

He    laid    down    the    Con- 

mus.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  to  be 
into  the  Decemvirate,  and  ho 

and  he  laid  down  his  office  of 
ir,    to    be    re-elected    into    the , 
irate,  and    he   is    so;     ay,    by 

and  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
leagues!  Did  not  Titus  Ge- 
*y  down  the  Consulate? 

He  did. 
Nius.     Was    he    not    next    to 
in  the  Decemvirate? 
>.     He  was. 
if i  us.     Did  you  not  find  him 


.     We  did  find  him  honest. 
nius.     As    honest    as    Appius 

i? 

Quite  as  honest.  / 

13 


Virginius.  Quite  as  honest!  And 
why  not  re-elect  him  Decemvir?  Most 
sapient  people!  You  re-elect  Appius 
into  the  Decemvirate  for  his  honesty, 
and  you  thrust  Titus  out  of  the  Decem- 
virate —  I  suppose  for  his  honesty 
also!  Why,  Appius  was  sick  of  the 
Decemvirate ! 

Serviu8.     I  never  heard  him  say  so. 

Virginius.  But  he  did  say  so  — 
say  so  in  my  hearing,  in  the  presence 
of  the  senators,  Valerius  and  Caius 
Claudius,  and  I  don't  know  how  many 
others.  'Twas  known  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  Senate  —  not  that  he  was 
sick,  but  that  he  said  so.  Yes!  yes! 
he  and  his  colleagues,  he  said,  had  done 
the  work  of  the  Republic  for  a  whole 
year,  and  it  was  now  but  just  to  grant 
them  a  little  repose,  and  appoint  others 
to  succeed  them. 

Titus.  Well,  well,  we  can  only  say 
he  chang'd  his  mind.    - 

Virginius.  No,  no,  we  needn't  say 
that  neither ;  as  he  had  laboured  in  the 
Decemvirate,  perhaps  he  thought  he 
might  as  well  repose  in  the  Decemvirate. 

Titus.     I  know  not  what  he  thought. 
He  is  Decemvir,  and  we  made  him  so.y 
and  cannot  help  ourselves.     Fare  you 
well,    Virginius.     Come,    let's    to    the 
Forum. 

[Exeunt    Titus,    Sbrvius,      and 
Cneius] 

Virginius  [looking  after  them  and 
pointing]. 

You  cannot  help  yourselves!     Indeed, 

you  cannot ; 
You  help'd  to  put  your  masters  on  your 

backs. 
They  like  their  seat,  and  make  you  show 

your  paces ; 
They  ride  you  —  sweat  you  —  curb  you 

—  lash  you  —  and 
You  cannot  throw  them  off  with  all  your 

mettle ! 
But  here  comes  one,  wYtoaa  aYraro  \sv  ^qn- 

ingyou 
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To  such  unsparing  riders,  touches  me 
More  nearly,  for  that  I've  an  interest 
In  proving  him  a  man  of  fair  and  most 
Erect  integrity.     Good  day,  Ieilius. 

[Enter  Iciuos] 

Iciliob.     Worthy  Virginias  I  'tis  an 
evil  day 
For  Home,  that  gives  her  more  convinc- 
ing proof, 
The  thing  she  took  for  hope,  is  but  a 

And    wretched    counterfeit  I     Our    new 

Decemvirs 
Are  any  thing  but  friends  to  justice  and 
Their  country. 

Virginios.     You,  Ieilius,  had  a  band 
|  In  their  election.      You  applied  to  me 
To    aid    you    with    my    vote,    in    tbe 

Comitia ; 
I  told  you  then,  and  tell  you  now  again, 
I    am    not    pleas' d   when   a    Patrician 

bends 
His  head  to  a  Plebeian's  girdle!    Mark 


Id  | 


'  ho  should  stand  aloof, 


Of  every  honost  man  in  Rome  — 

A  most  brave  man.     Except  3 

Virginius, 
I  do  not  know  a  man  I  prize  ab 
Sicinius  Dentatus  —  yet  he's  a 

Vihoinius.     Yes,  yea;  be  is  a 


'o,  not  a  whit !  - 
there  is  double  dealing. 
(  You  are  the  best  judge  of  ye 


I   told  yon,  boy,   I  favour'd   I 

stealing 
And  winding  into  place.     What 

An  honest  man  dares  challenge 

the  world  — 
But  come  and  see  me.     Appius  C 

chosen 
Decemvir,   and   his   former   col 

that 

honost  f 
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8    Claudius,    Claudius, 
Dbntatus,       Lucius, 
Servius,     Marcus,     and 
shouting] 

ng  live  our  first  Decemvir ! 
)ius  Claudius ! 
\.ppius!    Appiufl  and  the 
rate  forever  1 

[Citizens  shout] 
[y  countrymen  and  fellow 

ve  your  favour, 
u  have  deserv'd  it, 
•ve  it. 

or  that  end  we  named 
ivir. 

u  could  not  have  nam'd  a 
kn. 
For  his  own  purpose.     ^ 

[Aside] 
e  assur'd,  we  hold 
at  for  your  good.     Your 
s; 
.ke  surest  debtors.     Fare 

salutations,  pardon  me, 
i  only  with  an  echo  — 
worthy  citizens  of  Rome ! 
Appius,   <£c,  the   people 
uting] 

That  was  a  very  pretty 
ost  soft  echo.  I  never 
voices  were  half  so  sweet ! 
ious  echo!  I'd  have  you 
ke  your  music  before  the 
alaces;  they  give  most 
Kmses !  —  especially  that 
audius!  a  most  delicate 


tat  means  Dentatus? 
le's  ever  carping  —  noth- 
n. 

Oh !  yes  —  you  please 
le  mightily,  I  assure  you. 
ble  legislators,  take  most 
>f  your  own  interest,  be- 
es most  wisely,  too  —  on 
he  wit  to  get  you  into  the  \ 
withal,  have  most  musical  [ 

musical  —  if    one    may 
echo. 

ly,  what  quarrel  have  you 
loice?  Could  we  have 
?  —  I  say  they  are  ten 
virs  we  have  chosen. 

I  pray  you  name  them 

are's    Appius    Claudius, 


Dentatus.  Ay,  call  him  the  head; 
you  are  right.  Appius  Claudius,  the 
head.    Go  on! 

Titus.  And  Quintal  Fabius  Vibu- 
lanus. 

Dentatus.  The  body,  that  eats 
and  drinks  while  the  head  thinks. 
Call  him  Appius's  stomach.  Fill  him, 
and  keep  him  from  cold  and  indigestion, 
and  he'll  never  give  Appius  the  head- 
ache! Well?  —  There's  excellent  com- 
fort in  having  a  good  stomach !  —  Well? 

Titus.  There's  Cornelius,  Marcus 
Servilius,  Minucius,  and  Titus  Antonius. 

Dentatus.    Arms,  legs,  and  thighs ! 

Titus.    And  Marcus  Rabuleius. 

Dentatus.    He'll  do  for  a  hand,  and, 
as  he's  a  senator,  we'll  call  him  the, 
right  hand.     We  couldn't  do  less,  you  * 
know,  for  a  senator !    Well? 

Lucius.  At  least,  you'll  say  we  did 
well  in  electing  Quintius  Petilius,  Caius 
Duellius,  and  Spurius  Oppius,  men  of 
our  order !  sound  men !  "known  sticklers 
for  the  people"  —  at  least  you'll  say 
we  did  well  m  that ! 

Dentatus.  And  who  dares  say 
otherwise?  "Well!"  one  might  as 
well  say  "ill"  as  "well."  Well  is  the 
very  skirt  of  commendation;  next 
neighbour  to  that  mire  and  gutter, 
"iff"  "Well,"  indeed!  you  acted  like 
yourselves !  Nay,  e'en  yourselves  could 
not  have  acted  better !  Why,  had  you 
not  elected  them  —  Appius  would  have 
gone  without  his  left  nand,  and  each 
of  his  two  feet. 

Servius.     Out !  you  are  dishonest ! 

Dentatus.     Ha! 

Servius.     What  would  content  you? 

Dentatus.  A  post  in  a  hot  battle! 
Out,  you  cur!     Do  you  talk  to  me? 

Citizen  [from  behind],  Down 
with  him,  he  does  nothing  but  insult 
the  people. 

[The  Crowd  approach  Dentatus, 
threateningly] 

[Enter  Icilius,  suddenly] 

Icilius.  Stand  back !  Who'st  that 
says,  down  with  Sicinius  Dentatus? 
Down  with  him !  'Tis  what  the  enemy 
could  never  do ;  and  shall  we  do  it  for 
them?  Who  uttered  that  dishonest 
word?  Who  uttered  it,  I  say?  Let 
him  answer  a  fitter,  though  less  worthy 
mate,  Lucius  Icilius  I 
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I.iliUf 


Stand     back,     and     hear 


What!  havVt  I  voted  for 
the  Dccomvirs,  and  do  I  snarl  at  his 
jests?  Has  ho  not  a  right  to  jest? 
the  good,  honest  Siciiiius  Dentatus, 
thai  alone,  at  the  head  of  the  veterans, 
vanquished  the  (Eoui  for  you.  Has 
he  not  a  right  to  jest?  For  shame! 
got  to  your  houses!  The  worthy 
Dentatus  I  Cheer  for  him,  if  you  are 
RoiBJUul  Cheer  for  him  before  you 
go !     Cheer  for  him,  I  say ! 

[Ereunl  Citizbsb,  shouting] 

Den'tatub.     And  now,  what   thanks 
do  you  expect  from  me,  Icilius? 

IciLios.     None. 

De\tatob.  By  Jupiter,  young  Bun, 
had  you  thus  sloped  before  me  in  the 
heat  of  battle,  I  would  have  cloven 
you  down  —  but  I'm  obliged  to  you, 
Icilius  —  and  hark  you !  There's  a 
piece  of  furniture  in  the  house  of  a 
friend  of  mine,  that's  called  Yirginius. 
I  think  you've  set  your  heart  upon  — 
dainty  enough  —  yet 
Voting  man  to  eovet.  iNeer  lose  your 
■  bo  brought  into  the 


Sbbvia.     Then,  for  the  V ;  wl 

is  plain  Virginia. 
Viiii u mis.     And  now,  what  t 

tion  And  vou  here? 

Sbrvia.     What    should     I    fi: 

love?     The  maid's  in  love, 

And  it  is  with  Icilius.     Look,  the 

Is    made   of   roses,    that   entwii 

Virginias.     And  this  is  all? 

Sbrvia.     Aud  is  it  not  enoug 

You'll   find   this   figuring   where 

There's  not  a  piece  of  dainty  w 

Embroidery,  or  painting  —  not 
She  finishes,  but  on  the  skirt,  or 
In    needle- work,    or    pencil,     tt 

The  jiillv  wench  betrays. 

ViRCtxios.     Go.  send  her  to  I 

Stay!     Have  you  spoke  to  her  i 

Servia.     I!     Not   I,   indeed: 

that  task  to  you  — 
Tho'  once  I  asked  her  what  thi 

meant. 
She  laugh'd,  and  drew  a  scratel 

them;   but 
Had  scarce  done  so,  ore  her  fail 
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"To  tend  and  cherish  it,  the  growth  is 

healthful; 
And  'twee*  untimely,  as  unkind,  to 

check  it." 
HI    ascertain    it    shortly  —  soft,    she 


«t 


[BrUer  Virginia] 

Virginia.    Well,  father,  what's  your 

will? 
Virginius.     I  wish'd  to  see  you, 
To  ask  you  of  your  tasks  —  how  they 

goon  — 
And  what  your  masters  say  of  you  — 

what  last 
You  did.     I  hope  you  never  play 
The  truant? 
Virginia.     The  truant!    No,  indeed, 

Virginius. 
Virginius.     I  am  sure  you  do  not  — 

kiss  me! 
Virginia.     Oh !  my  father, 
I  am  so  happy  when  you're  kind  to  mo ! 
Virginius.     Tou  are  so  happy  when 
I'm  kind  to  you ! 
Am  I  not  always  kind  ?     I  never  spoke 
An  angry  word  to  you  in  all  my  life, 
Virginia!     You  are  happy   when   I'm 

kind! 
That's  strange;    and  makes  me  think 

you  have  some  reason, 
To  fear  I  may  be  otherwise  than  kind  — 
Is't  so,  my  girl? 

Virginia.     Indeed,  I  did  not  know 
What  I  was  saying  to  you ! 

Virginius.     Why,  that's  worse 
And    worse!    What!    when    you    said 

your  father's  kindness 
Made  you  so  happy,  am  I  to  believe 
You  were  not  thinking  of  him? 
Virginia.     I  — 

[Greatly  confused] 

Virginius.     Oo,  fetch  me 
The  latest  task  you  did. 

[Exit  Virginia] 

It  is  enough. 

Her  artless  speech,  like  crystal,  shows 

the  thing 
Twould   hide,  but  only  covers.     'Tis 

enough! 
She  loves,  and  fears  her  father  may 

condemn. 

[Re-enter  Virginia  with  a  painting] 

Virginia.     Here,  Sir. 
Virginius.    What's  this? 
Virginia.    'Tis  Homer's  history 
)f  great  Achilles  parting  from  Brueiis. 


Virginius.     You  have  done  it  well. 
The  colouring  is  good, 
The  figures  well   design'd.     'Tis  very 

well!  — 
Whose   face   is    this   you've   given    to 
Achilles? 
Virginia.     Whose  face? 
Virginius.     I've     seen     this     face! 
Tut !     Tut !     I  know  it 
As  well  as  I  .do  my  own,  yet  can't  be- 
think me 
Whose  face  it  is ! 

Virginia.     You  mean  Achilles'  face? 
Virginius.     Did  I  not  say  so?     'Tis 
the  very  face 
Of  — No!     No!    Not  of  him.     There's 

too  much  youth 
And  comeliness;   and  too  much  fire,  to 

suit 
The  face  of  Sicinius  Dentatus. 

Virginia.     Oh ! 
You  surely  never  took  it  for  his  face !       * 
Virginius.     Why,    no;     for   now    I 
look  again,  I'd  swear 
You  lost  the  copy  ore  you  drew  the  head, 
And,  to  requite  Achilles  for  the  want 
Of  his  own  face,  contriv'd  to  borrow  one 
From  Lucius  Icilius.     [Enter  Dentatus] 

My  Dentatus, 
I  am  glad  to  see  you ! 

[Virginia  retires] 
Dentatus.     'Tis  not  for  my  news, 

then. 
Virginius.     Your       news!        What 

news? 
Dentatus.  More  violence  and 
wrong  from  these  now  masters  of  ours, 
our  noble  Docemvirs  —  those  demi- 
gods of  the  good  people  of  Rome! 
No  man's  property  is  safe  from  thorn. 
Nay,  it  appears  we  hold  our  wives 
and  daughters  but  by  tho  tenure  of 
thoir  will.  Their  liking  is  the  law. 
The  senators  themselves,  scared  at 
their  audacious  rule,  withdraw  them- 
selves to  their  villas,  and  leave  us  to 
our  fate.  There  are  rumours,  also,  of 
new  incursions  by  the  Sabines. 

Virginius.  Rome  never  saw  such 
days. 

Dentatus.  And  she'll  see  worse, 
unless  I  fail  in  my  reckoning.  Is  that 
Virginia?  I  saw  ner  not  before.  How 
does  the  fair  Virginia?  Why,  she  is 
quite  a  woman.  I  was  just  now  wish- 
ing for  a  daughter. 

Virginius.     A  plague,  you  moan. 
Dentatus.     I  am  sure  you  should 

not  say  so. 
Virginia.     Indeed    he    should    not; 
and  he  does  not  «&v  so, 


Dentatus  —  not  that  I  am  not  a  plague. 
But  that  he  does  not  think  me  one,  for  all 
I  do  to  weary  him.     I  am  sure.  Den- 

tatua. 
If  to  be  thought  to  do  well  is  to  do  well, 
Tben'a  nothing  I  do  ill;   but  it  is  far 
Prom  that !  for  few  things  do  1  as  i 

ought  — 
Yet  everything  is  well  done  with  my 

Dentatus. 

Virginius  [goes  to  them].     That's  well 
done,  is  it  not,  my  friend?      [Aside] 
But  if  you  had  a  daughter,  what  would 
you  do  with  her? 

Dentatub.  I'd  give  her  to  Iciliua. 
I  should  have  been  just  now  torn  to 
pieces,  but  for  his  good  offices.  The 
gentle  citizens,  that  are  driven  about 
by  the  Decemvirs'  Lictors,  like  a  herd 
of  tame  oxen,  and,  with  most  beast- 
like docility,  only  low  applauses  to 
them  in  return,  would  have  done  me 
the  kindness  to  knock  my  brains  out : 
but  the  noble  Iciliua  bearded  them 
singly,  and  railed  them  into  tamper. 
Had  I  a  daughter  worthy  of  such  a 
husband,  ho  should  have  such  a  wife, 
and  a  Patrician's  dower  along  with  her. 

Virgimus.  I  wish  to  speak  with  you, 
Don  tat  us.  Icilius  is  a  young  man 
whom  I  honour,  but  so  far  only  as 
his  conduct  gives  me  warrant.  He  has 
had,  as  thou  know  est,  a  principal  hand 
In  helping  us  to  our  Decemvirs.  It 
may  be  that  he  is  what  I  would  gladly 
think  him  ;  but  I  must  see  him  cleurly, 
eloarly,  Dentatus.  "If  he  has  acted 
"  with  the  remotest  understanding, 
"  touching  the  views  of  these  new 
"tyrants  that  wo  are  cursed  withal,  I 
"disclaim  him  as  my  friend!  I  east 
"him  oft  forever!" 

{Exeunt  Virginius  and  Dentatus] 

Virginia.  How  is  it  with  my  heart? 
That  has  lost  every  thing,  and  just  be- 
Had  nothing  left  to  wish  for !     He  will 


But  take  of  i 


air,  the 
i   balmy 


And   ever   after   breathe 

I  love  Icilius!  "Yes,  although  to  thee 
"I  fear  to  tell  it,  that  hast  neither  eye 
"To  scan  my  looks,  nor  voice  to  echo  me, 
"Nor  e'en  an  o'er-apt  ear  to  catoh  my 
words ; 


"Yet,    aweet    invisible    confidant,    my 

"Once  being  thine  —  I  tell  thee,  and  I 

tell  thee 
"Again  —  and    yet    again."       I    love 

Icilius ! 
He'll  cast  Icilius  off !  —  not  if  Icilius 
Approve  his  honour.     That  he'll  over 


do: 

He  speaks  and  looks,  and  n 

of  honour. 
Or  honour  never  yet  spoke  —  look'd,  or 

mov'd, 
Or  was  a  thing  of  earth.     Oh,  come, 

Icilius;  y 

Do  but  appear,   and   thou  art   vindi-  - 

cated. 


;/■:., 


r  I  cii.ru  a] 


Icilius.     Virginia !    sweet    Virginia  I 

sure  I  heard 
My  name  pronouno'd.     Was  it  by  thee, 

Virginia? 
Thou  dost  not  answer?     Then  it  was 

by  thee  — 
Oh !    wouldst    thou   tell   me   why    thou 

uam'dst  Icilius  I 
Virginia.      My  faiher  is  incens'd  with 

thee.     Dentatus 
Has  told  him  of  the  new  Decern vi rat «, 
How  they  abuse  their  office.     You,  he 

knows, 
Have   favoured   their   election,   and    he 

May  have  some  understanding  of  their 

Icilius.     He  wrongs  me,  then ! 
Virginia.      I  thank  the  gods  I 
Iciliub.     For  me! 
Virginia?     Do  you  thank  the  gods  for 

Your  eye  is  moist  —  yet  that  may  be 

for  pity ; 
Your  hand  doth  tremble  —  that  may  be 

for  fear : 
Your  cheek  is  cover' d  o'er  with  hktslies  1 

What, 
Oh,  what  can  that  be  for?  j* 

Virginia.     Icilius,  leave  me! 
Icilius.     Leave  thee,  Virginia?     Oh! 

a  word  —  a  word 
Trerablea  upon  my  tongue,  which,  if  it 

match 
The  thought  that  moves  thee  now,  and 

thou  wilt  let  me 
Pronounce    that    word,    to   speak    that 

thought  for  thee, 
I'll  breathe  —  though  I  expire  in  the 

Of  uttering  it. 
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Virginia.     Ioilius,  will  you  leave  me  ? 
Icilius.     Love!      Love!      Virginia! 

Love!     If  I  have  spoke 
Thy  thought  aright,  ne'er  be  it  said 

again! 
The  heart  requires  more  service  than 

the  tongue 
Can,  at  its  best,  perform.    My  tongue 

hath  serv'd 
Two  hearts  —  but,  lest  it  should  o'er- 

boast  itself. 
Two   hearts    with    but    one    thought. 

Virginia! 
Virginia,  speak  — 

[She  covers  her  face  with  her  hands] 

Oh,  I  have  loved  thee  long : 

So  much  the  more  extatio  my  delight, 

To  find  thee  mine  at  length  f 

Virginia.    My  secret's  yours. 
Keep  it,  and  honour  it,  Icilius. 

[Enter  Virginius  and  Dentatus 
behind] 

Virginius.     Icilius  here ! 

Virginia.    I  ask  thee  now  to  leave 

me. 
Icilius.     Leave  thee!  who  leaves  a 
treasure  he  has  coveted 
So  long,  and  found  so  newly,  ere  he 

scans  it 
Again,  and  o'er  again;    and  asks  and 

answers. 
Repeats  and  answers,  answers  and  re- 
peats, 
The  naif-mistrustful,  half-assured  ques- 
tion — 
And  is  it  mine  indeed? 

Virginia.     Indeed!  indeed! 
Now  leave  me. 

Icilius.    I  must  see  thy  father  first, 
And  lay  my  soul  before  him. 
Virginia.    Not  to-night. 
Icilius.    Now  worse  than  ever,  dear 
Virginia; 
Can  I  endure  his  doubts;    I'll  lay  my 

soul 
Naked  before  him  —  win  his  friendship 

quite, 
Or  lose  myself  forever ! 

[Going,  is  met  by  Virginius] 
Virginius.     Stop.  Icilius! 
Thou  seest  that  hand  ?    It  is  a  Roman's, 

boy; 
"Ks  sworn  to  liberty  —  It  is  the  friend 
Of  honour  —  Dost  thou  think  so? 

Icilius.    Do  I  think 
Virginius  owns  that  hand? 

Virginius.    Then  you'll  believe 
It  hat  an  oath  deadly  to  tynamy, 


And  is  the  foe  of  falsehood!    By  the 

gods, 
Knew  it  the  lurking  place  of  treason, 

though 
It  were  a  brother's  heart,  'twould  drag 

the  caitiff 
Forth.     Dar'st  thou  take  that  hand? 
Icilius.     I  dare,  Virginius. 
Virginius.     Then    take    it!    Is    it 

weak  in  thy  embrace? 
Returns  it  not  thy  gripe?    Thou  wilt  ^ 

not  hold 
Faster  by  it,  than  it  will  hold  by  thee ! 
I  overheard  thee  say,  thou  wast  resolv'd 
To  win  my  friendship  quite.  —  Thou 

can'st  not  win 
What  thou  hast  won  already!  —  You 

will  stay 
And  sup  with  us  to-night? 

Dentatus.    To  be  sure  he  will ! 
Virginius.     And,  hark  you,  Sir : 
At  your  convenient  time,  appoint  a  day 
Tour  friends  and  kinsmen  may  confer 

with  me  — 
There  is  a  bargain  I  would  strike  with 

you. 
Come,   to   the  supper-room.     Do  you 

wait  for  me. 
To  lead  Virginia  in,  or  will  you  do  it? 

[Icilius  goes  eagerly  to  Virginia] 
Come  on,  I  say ;  come  on.    Your  hand, 

Dentatus.  [Exeunt] 

END   OP   THE   FIRST   ACT 


ACT   II 

Scene  First.  —  A  Street. 
[Enter  Publius  and  Sextus] 

Publius.  This  way !  We  muster  at 
the  Flaminian  gate. 

Sextus.  Shall  we  not  wait  for 
Decius? 

Publius.  No;  wore  he  ten  times 
Decius.  —  They'll  have  already  begun 
their  march.     Come  on! 

[Enter  Numitorius] 

Numitorius.  Do  you  belong  to  the 
fourth  legion? 

Publius.     We  do. 

Numitorius.  They  are  upon  their 
march,  then. 

Publius.  I  told  you  so.  —  Come  on ! 
come  on ! 

[£xeunt  BoiiDi&BB.  Entex"\jrcc\\jA 
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Ufa 

IciTOBUja.  I  pray  you  tell  me 
ling  new  I  Know  you  not  the 
ha  -  met,  and  the  Decemvirs 
lome  off  triumphant  in  spite  of 
position  ? 

lies.     Should  they  have  been  op- 

lin  such  a  strait  as  this? 

IliTonioa.     Aye.      should      they ! 

Idared  not  have  armed  a  single 

I  without  the  order  of  the  Senate; 

had    they    not    obtained,    the 

Y  would  have  been  left  naked  to 

ind  then  they  had  been  foroed 

room  for  more  popular  magis- 

_  j.     Why,    were   they   not   op- 

irihs.     Did    not    I    tell    you 

i   opposed?     Caius   Claudius, 

iwn  uncle,  and  Honorius,  that 

tenator,  opposed  them;  and  it  was 

-  "iunst   them,   but   for   the 


I  did  design  to  speak  with  you  of  fee- 
ing 
And  merriment,  but  war  is   now  ths 

One  that   unlovingly   keeps    tune   witk 

Unless     war's     own  —  whene'er     the 

battle's  won. 
And  safe  carousing,  comrades  drink  to 

victory ! 
Icilius.     Virgin!  us !  have  you  chang'd 

your  mind  ? 
Viroin[0b.     My  mind? 
What  mind?     How  now !     Are  you  thai 

boy,  loilius? 
You  sot  your  heart  so  earnestly  upon 
A  dish  of  poor  confections,  that  to  balk 

you 
Makes  you  look  blank  I     I  did  design  lo 

feast  you 
Together  with  your  friends  —  The  times 
|        are  chang'd  — 
Th<>  march,  the  tent,  the  fight  become* 

1 1  m  :■■•..     Virginius! 

VlBQINltTS.      Well  ? 

Icilius.     Virginius! 
VmGiNitrs.     How  the  boy 
Reiterates  my  name  1 

Icilics.     Thurn's  not  a  hope 

I   !;■;  ■■-  .  !'•;•  :--  ■  '■■   ■■li'-Lit  of  Virgi  ' 
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as.    How  feel  you  now,  Ieilius? 

us.     Like  a  man 

the  next  moment  makes,  or  quite 

makes. 

le  intensity  of  exquisite 

se,  my  breathing  thickens,  and 

r  heart 

eavily,  and  with  remittent  throb, 

*  to  lose-  its  action.  —  See !  my 

DO 

i»d!    I  live!    I  live! 

Virginius,  conducting  Virginia, 
with  Numitorius] 

inius     [holding     his     daughter's 
id].     You  are  my  witnesses, 
his  young  creature  I  present  to 

S renounce  —  my      profitably 
'd, 
>st  deservedly  beloved  child ; 
tughter,    truly    filial  —  both    in 
rd 

it  —  yet  even  more  in  act  than 
rd: 

for  the  man  who  seeks  to  win 
t  love,  — 

n,  from  whose  lips  a  soul  as  pure 
i,  as  ere  responded  to  the  blessing 
d  in  a  parent's  kiss.  [Kisses 
]     Ieilius! 

cilius  rushes  towards  Virginius, 
and  kneels] 

e  upon  your  knees,  young  man, 

>k  up; 

t  your  hands  to  heaven  —  You 

1  be  all 

her  has  been  —  added  unto  all 

'  would  be ! 

us.     All  that  man  should  be 

nan,  I  will  be  to  her ! 

inius.    The  oath 

ster'd!     Didst   thou  but  know, 

ung  man, 

ndly  I  have  watch'd  her,  since  the 

y 

•ther  died,  and  left  me  to  a  charge 

ble  duty  bound  —  how  she  hath 

m 

mder'd    thought,    by    day,    my 

sun,  by  night ! 

iyer,  my  vow,  "my  offering,  my 

use," 

feet    companion,    pupil,    tutor, 

3d!  — 

arould'st  not  wonder,   that  my 

>wning  eye, 

taking   utterance,    upbraid   my 

igue. 


That  tells  thee,  she  is  thine !  —  Ieilius, 
I  do  betroth  her  to  thee;    let  but  the 

war 
Be    done  —  you    shall    espouse    her. 

Friends,  a  word! 

[Virginius  and  the  rest  retire] 

Icilius.    Virginia!  my  Virginia!    I 

am  all 
Dissolv'd  —  o>erpower,d  with  the  mu- 
nificence 
Of  this  auspicious  hour  —  And  thou, 

nor  mov'st, 
Nor  look'st  —  nor  speak'st  —  to  bless 

me  with  a  sign 
Of  sweet  according  joy!     I  love  thee, 

but 
To  make  thee  happy !     If  to  make  thee 

so 
Be  bliss  denied  to  me  —  lo,  I  release 
The  gifted  hand  that  I  would  faster   „ 

hold,  r 

Than  wretches,  bound  for  death,  would 

cling  to  life  — 
If  thou  would' s t  take  it  back  —  then 

take  it  back. 
Virginia.     I  take  it  back  —  to  give 

it  thee  again ! 
Icilius.     Oh,  help  me  to  a  word  will 

speak  my  bliss, 
Or  I  am  beggar'd  —  No!  there  is  not 

one! 
There  cannot  b6;    for  never  man  had 

bliss 
Like  mine  to  name. 
Virginia.     "Thou  dost  but  beggar 

me, 
"Icilius,  when  thou  mak'st  thyself  a 

bankrupt ; 
"Placing  a  value  on  me  far  above 
"My  real  little  worth."  —  I'd  help  thee 

to 
A  hundred  words;    each  one  of  which 

would  far 
O'er-rate  thy  gain,  and  yet  no  single  one 
Rate  over  high ! 
Icilius.     Thou  could' st  not  do  it! 

No; 
Thou  could'st  not  do  it!    Every  term 

of  worth 
Writ  dowi\  and  doubl'd,  then  the  whole 

sum'd  *ipf 
Would  lea  *•  "ith  thee  a  rich  remainder 

still!  - 
Pick  from  each  rarer  pattern  of  thy  sex 
Her  rarest  charm,  till  thou  hast  every 

charm 
Of  soul  and  body,  that  can  blend  in 

woman, 
I  would  out-paragon  \.na  ^axugvcL 
With  thee  I 
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"  Virginia.     And  if    thou  would'st, 

I'd  find  thee,  for 
"Thy  paragon,  a  matn  —  if  that  can  bo 
"A    mate,   which    doth    trnnmcill    the 

thing  'tis  ta'en 
"To  match  —  would  make  thy  paragon 

look  poor, 
"And  I  would  call  that  so  o'ermatching 

"  Icilius. 

"Icilius.     No  I     I  will  not  let  thee 

"  On  such  a  theme  as  this ! 

"Virginia.     Nor  will  I  drop 
"  The  controversy,  that  the  richer  makes 

"The  more  I  lose. 

"Icilius.     My  sweet  Virginia, 
"We  do  but  lose  and  lose,  and  win  and 

"Playing  for  nothing  but  to  lose  and 


[Re-enter  VlROINtUS  and  the  others] 


Vihginics.     Witness,    my       friends, 
that  seal !     Observe,  it  is 
A  living  one!    It  is  Icilius'  seal: 
And  stamp'd  upon  as  true  and  fair  a 

Tho'  it  receive  the  impress  blushingly  — 
As  ever  signet  kias'd !  Are  all  content  7 
Speak,  else !     She  is  thy  free  affianc'd 

Thou  art  her  free  affianc'd  husband! 

We  have  o'erdrawn  our  time  —  Faro- 
well,  Virginia; 
I  Thy  future  husband  for  a  time  must  be 
Beflona's.     To    thy    tasks    again,    my 

obild; 
Be  thou  the  bride  of  study  for  a  time. 
Farewell ! 
Virginia.     My  father! 
V  maimers.     May    the  gods   protect 

thee. 
Virginia.     My  father! 
Vihuinitts.     Does  the  blood  forsake 
thy  eheek? 
Come  to  my  arms  once  more  I     Remem- 
ber, girl, 
The  first  and  foremost  debt  a  Roman 

Is  to  his  country ;  and  it  must  be  paid, 
If  need  be,  with  his  life.  —  Why,  how 

you  hold  me  1 
Icilius,     take     her    from     mel     Hoal 

Within ! 
Within,  there!     Servia! 


[Enter  Servia] 
Look  to  your  child ! 
Come,  boy. 

IciLIDS.      farewell,  V  irgiuin. 

Viroiniub.    Take  her  ml 
Virginia.     The  gods  be  with  thee, 
my  Icilius !  —  Father, 
The  gods  be  with  thee  —  and  Icilius  1 
Virginiub.     I  swear,  a  battle  might 
be  fought  and  won 
In  half  the  timet    Now,  onoe  for  all, 

farewell ; 
Tour  sword  and   buckler,   boy  I    The 

foe  I  the  foe  t 
Does  he  not  tread  on  Roman  ground? 

Come  onl 
Come  on,  charge  on  him!  drive  him 
back  I  or  die!  [Ezeuni] 

Scene  Third.  —  Appiub'b  House. 
[Enter  Appiub) 

Appiub.    It   was   a   triumph;     the 

achieving  which, 
O'erpaid  the  risk  was  run  —  and  that 

was  great. 
They  have  made  trial  of  their  strength, 

and  leara'd 
Its    value    from    defeat.     The    Senate 

Its  masters  now ;  and  the  Decemvirate, 
To  make  its  reign  eternal,  only  wants 
Its  own  decree,  which  little  pains  will 

Ere  this,  the  foe  has,  for  his  mad  in- 
vasion, 
Been    paid    with    chastisement.     "Re- 


' '  In  such  high  seats,  as  at  our  feet  array 
"The  wealth,  and  power,  and  dignity  of 

"In  absolute  subjection!    Tyranny  I 
"How  godlike  is  thy  port  I    Thou  giv'st, 

and  tak'st, 
"And  ask'st  no  other  leave,  than  what 

thy  own 
"Imperial  will  accords.  — Jove  doen  no 

Now,  Claudius  — 

[Enter  Claudius] 
Claudius.     We  have  Buffer'd  a  de- 
feat! 
Appiub.    What  I   The  Decemvirs  fly  I 
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8.     The  soldiers  fight 
half  a  heart.     "The  other 

i(  and  cares  not  which  side 
i  the  winner." 

Then       decimate       them, 
rs !     Recreants ! 
(hall  have  them  at  our  very 

>st  ground,  my  Claudius? 
s.     None,  except 
ve    retrac'd    in    fame.     We 
to  teach 
/  their  road  lay  backwards, 

d  not  turn  their  faces  for  us. 

\  former  line. 

[Enter  Marcus] 

What  news? 
.     The  (Equi 

lpon  us.  Rumours  are  afloat 
tsters,  which  the  common  cry, 
still  multiplies  and  swells, 
tus, 

busy,  crabbed  veteran, 
ind  down  among  the  people 

g 

is    his    theme    of    laughter. 

it  he  8 tints 

reflect  you  in  an  odious  light, 

the  Decemvirate. 

A  dungeon 
good  service  to  him!     Once 

»  

were  easy!    We  must  stop 
>uth  — 

K>me    food  —  or    liquor"  — 
>  was  he 
you  heard  him? 
In  the  Forum. 
So! 
service,  is  he  not  ?     Some  way 
fie  city  of  him.     Come,  we'll 
im, 
r  him,  and  silence  him !     'Tis 

irks  forth  his  spleen ;   it  puts 

against  his  bite.     Come,  to 
>rum !  [Exeunt] 


Fourth.  —  The  Forum. 

status,  Titus,  Servius,  and 
Citizens] 

What's  to  be  done? 

us.    We'll      be      undone  — 

•e  done. 


Servius.  We'll  do  away  with  the 
Decemvirate. 

Dentatus.  You'll  do  away  with  the 
Decemvirate?  —  The  Decemvirate  will 
do  away  with  you!  You'll  do  away 
with  yourselves !  Do  nothing.  —  The 
enemy  will  do  away  with  both  of  you.  . 
In  another  month,  a  Roman  will  be  a 
stranger  in  Rome.  A  fine  pass  we  are 
come  to,  Masters ! 

Titus.      But    something    must    be 
done. 

Dentatus.  Why,  what  would  you 
have?  You  shout  and  clap  your  hands, 
as  if  it  were  a  victory  you  heard  of ;  and 
yet  you  cry  —  Something  must  be  done ! 
Truly,  I  know  not  what  that  something 
is,  unless  it  be  to  make  you  GeneraL 
How  say  you,  Masters? 

Servius.  We'd  follow  any  man  that 
knew  how  to  lead  us,  and  would  rid  us 
of  our  foes,  and  the  Decemvirate  to- 
gether. 

Dentatus.  You  made  these  Decem- 
virs! You  are  strangely  discontented 
with  your  own  work!  And  you  are 
overcunning  workmen,  too.  —  You  put 
your  materials  so  firmly  together,  there's 
no  such  thing  as  taking  them  asunder! 
What  you  build,  you  build  —  except  it 
be  for  your  own  good.  —  There  you  are 
bunglers  at  your  craft.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  I 
cannot  but  laugh  to  think  how  you 
toiled,  and  strained,  and  sweated,  to 
rear  the  stones  of  the  building  one 
above  another,  when  I  see  the  sorry 
faces  you  make  at  it ! 

Titus.    But  tell  us  the  news  again. 

Dentatus.  Is  it  so  good?  Does  it 
so  please  you?  Then  prick  your  ears 
again,  and  listen.  —  We  have  been  . 
beaten  again  —  beaten  back  on  our  / 
own  soil.  Rome  has  seen  its  haughty 
masters  fly  before  chastisement,  like 
slaves  —  returning  cries  for  blows  — 
and  all  this  of  your  Decemvirs,  gentle- 
men. 

1st  Citizen.    Huzza  for  it  again ! 

[The  People  shout] 

2d  Citizen.     Hush!    Appius  comes. 

Dentatus.  And  do  you  care  for 
that?  You  that  were,  just  now,  within 
a  stride  of  taking  him  and  his  colleagues 
by  the  throat?  You'll  do  away  with 
the  Decemvirs,  will  you?  And  let  but 
one  of  them  appear,  you  dare  not,  for 
your  life,  but  Keep  your  spleen  within 
your  teeth!  Listen  to  me,  now!  I'll 
speak  the  more  for  Appvwa  — 
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l   soil,   where   they   should 
llike  lions  —  and  so  they  would, 
pay  not  keepers  to  tame  them. 
pa.    What'B  tiiat  you  are  saying 
t  people,  Sicinius  Dentatus? 

vs.     I  am  regaling  them  with 

The  nowa? 

us.     Ay,      the      news  —  the 

t  that  can  be  had ;   and  the  more 

I  because  unlocked  for.     Who  ever 

;  to  see  the  eagle  in  the  talons  of 

<t 

J8.     It  is  not  well  done  in  you, 

is.  to  chafe  a  sore,      tt  makes  it 

If  your  surgery  has  learned  no 

1,  it  should  keep  its  hands  to  itself  1 

lave  very  little  to  do,  to  busy  your- 

■ter  this  fashion. 

TfTATds.     I  busy  myself  as  I  like, 

s  Claudius. 

I  know  you  do,  when  you 
r  to  spread  disaffection  among  tho 
*•    and   bring   the  Decemvirs   into 


Our    generals   were   wont    to    leach   u» 
how     to    win     battles.  —  Tactics    are 
changed  —  Your    generals    instruct   n) 
how  to  lose  them. 
Apptos.     Do  you  see  my  lictorsT 

There  arc  i  wt'h  .-■  ,>f  1. 1,.  ■■■. 
What,  if  I  bid  them  win 


_.     They'd  blush  to  do  it. 
Appitjs.      Why  now,  Dentatus,  I  be- 
gin to  know  you ; 
1  Fancied  you  a  man  that  lov'd  to  venl 

His  causeless  ancer  in  an  under  breath. 
And  aju-ak  it  in  the  ear  —  and  onlv  thei 
When   there  was  safety!     Such   a  oat. 

It  dangsrotu;  and.  to  be  trusted  as 
A  friend  or  foe,  unworthy.      But  I  see 
You  rail  to  faces.  —  Have  you  not  to 

Respect  fur  Appius.  as  to  take  him  by 
The  hand ;  when  he  confesses  yon  have 

Pretence  to  quarrel  with  his  colleague*' 

plans, 
And  find  fault  with  himself?     Which. 

yet  you'll  own. 
May    quite    as    well    be    kindly    done. 

Den  tat  us, 
As  harshly.  —  Mad  you  only  to  myself 
Dii'hrM  your  discontents,  the  more  yen 
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*Tis  fairly  put  to  you  — what  say  you? 

Dentatus.    Appius ! 
You  may  use  me  as  you  please ! 

Appius.    And  that  will  be, 
As  you  deserve!    I'll  send  you,  as  my 

Legate, 
To  the  army.     [Shout  from  the  People] 

Do  you  hear  your  friends,  Den- 
tatus? 
A  lucky  omen,  that  I    Away !  away ! 
Apprise  your  house  —  prepare  for  set- 
ting out. 
1*11  hurry  your  credentials.  —  Minutes, 

now, 
Rate  high  as  hours!    Assist  my  col- 
leagues with 
Your  counsel ;  —  if  their  plans  displease 

you,  why 
Correct   them!   change   them!   utterly 

reject  them! 
And  if  you  meet  obstruction  —  notice 

me, 
And  I  will  push  it  by.  —  There  now ! 

Your  hand !  — 
Again !    Away !    All  the  success  attend 

you. 
That  Appius  wishes  you ! 

Dentatus.    Success  is  from 
The  gods,  whose  hand  soe'er  it  pleases 

them 
To   send   it  by.  —  I   know   not  what 

success 
Tis    Appius'   wish    they    send ;  —  but 

this  I  know,  — 
I  am  a  soldier ;  and,  as  a  soldier,  I 
Am  bound  to  serve.    All  the  success  I 

ask. 
Is    that   which   benefits   my   country, 

Appius.  [Exit  Dentatus] 

Appius.     [Aside]  You  have  serv'd  her 

overlong !  — 
Now  for  our  causes.     [A  scends  Tribunal] 
Claudius.    [To  Marcus]   Do  you  see 

the  drift  of  this? 
Marcus.     I  cannot  guess  it. 
Claudius.     Nor  I. 
Appius.    [To  a  Plebeian]  Are  you  the 

suitor  in  this  cause? 
Speak! 

Plebeian.    Noble  Appius,  if  there's 

law  in  Rome 
To  right  a  man  most  injur'd,  to  that  law 
Against  yon  proud  Patrician  I  appeal. 
Appius,    No  more  of  that,   I  say! 

Because  he's  rich 
And  great,  you  call  him  proud!    'Tis 

not  unlike, 
Because  you're  poor  and  mean,  you  call 

yourself 
Injur'd.  —  Relate  your  story ;  and,  so 

please  you, 


Spare  epithets ! 
Plebeian.    Grant    me    a    minute's 
pause, 
I  shall  begin. 

[Virginia  at  this  moment  crosses 
the  Stage  with  her  Nurse,  and 
is  met  by  Numitorius,  who 
holds  her  in  conversation; 
Appius  rivets  his  eyes  upon  her] 

Numitorius.    You  have  heard  the 

news? 
Virginia.     What  news?  dear  uncle! 
Numitorius.     Step 
Aside  with  me,  I'll  tell  you. 

[Takes  her  a  little  farther  from  the 
Tribunal] 

Appius.     Can  it  be 
A  mortal  that  I  look  upon? 

Virginia.     They  are  safe ! 
I  thank  the  gods ! 

Appius.     Her  eyes  look  up  to  heaven, 
Like  something  kindred  to  it  —  rather 

made 
To  send  their  glances  down,  and  fill  the 

earth 
With  worship  and  with  gratulation  — 

What 
A  thrill  runs  up  and  down  my  veins; 
and  all  throughout  me ! 
Plebeian.     Now,   most   noble   Ap- 
pius !  — 
Appius.     Stop ; 
Put  off  the  cause,  I  cannot  hear  it  now ! 
Attend      to-morrow!    An      oppressive 

closeness 
Allows  me   not   to  breathe  —  Lictors ! 

make  clear 
The  ground  about  the  Rostrum ! 

[Descends  and  approaches  Claud- 
ius with  precipitation] 

Claudius !  Claudius !  — 

Marcus,    go    you    and    summon    my 

physician 
To    be    at    home    before    me.     [Exit 

Marcus]     Claudius ! 
Claudius!  there!  there! 
Virginia.     You    send    a    messenger 

to-night?  * 

Appius.     Paint    me    that    smile!     I 

never  saw  a  smile 
Till  now.     My  Claudius,  is  she  not  a 

wonder? 
I  know  not  whether  in  the  state  of  girl- 
hood 
Or  womanhood  to  call  her.  —  'Twixt  the 

two 
She  stands,  as  that  were  loth  to  lose  her. 

this. 
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To  win  her  most  impatient.     The  young 

year, 
Trembling  and  blushing  'midst  the  striv- 
ing kisses 
Of  parting  spring,  and  meeting  summer, 

seems 
Her  only  parallel ! 

Numitorius.     'Tis  well !     I'll  send 
Your  father  word  of  this.    But  have  you 

not  , 

A  message  to  Icilius? 

Appius.     Mark  you,  Claudius? 
There  is  a  blush !  —  I  must  possess  her. 

Virginia.     Tell  him 
I  think  upon  him.  —  Farewell,  Numi- 
torius! [Exit  with  Servia] 
Numitorius.     Farewell,  Virginia. 
Claudius.     Master,  will  you  tell  mo 
The  name  of  that  young  maiden  ? 

Numitorius.     She  is  called 
Virginia,  daughter  of  Virginius ; 
>A  Roman  citizen,  and  a  centurion 
In  the  army. 

Claudius.     Thank  you;   she  is  very 
like 
The  daughter  of  a  friend  of  mine.     Fare- 
well. 
Numitorius.     Farewell !  [Exit] 

Appius.     I  burn,  my  Claudius!  brain 
and  heart  —  There's  not 
A  fibre  in  my  body  but's  on  fire ! 
With  what  a  gait  she  moves !     Such  was 

not  Hebe, 
Or  Jupiter  had  sooner  lost  his  heaven, 
Than  changed  his  cup-bearer  —  a  step 

like  that 
The  rapture  glowing  clouds  might  well 

bear  up, 
And  never  take  for  human!     Find  mo, 

Claudius, 
Some  way  to  compass  the  possession  of 
her. 
Claudius.        'Tis      difficult.  —  Her 
father's  of  repute; 
The  highest  of  his  class. 

Appius.     I  guessed  it !     Friends 
Are  ever  friends,  except  when  friends  aro 
neoded. 
Claudius.     Nay,  Appius !  — 
Appius.     If  thou  can  st  not  give  me 
hope, 
Be  dumb ! 

Claudius.     A  female  agent  may  be 
used 
With  some  success. 

Appius.     How?     How? 
Claudius.     To  tamper  with 
That  woman  that  attends  her. 
Appius.     Set  about  it. 
Claudius.     Could    she   but   be   In- 
duo'd  to  help  yon  to 


A  single  meeting  with  her. 

Appius.     Claudius!     Claudius! 
Effect  but  that ! 

Claudius.     I'll  instantly  about  it. 
Appius.     Spare  not  my  gold  —  nor 
stop  at  promises. 
I  will  fulfil  them  fast  as  thou  can'st 

make  them. 
To  purchase  such  a  draught  of  extacy 
I'd  drain  a  kingdom !  —  Set  about  it, 

Claudius ! 
Away!     I  will  not  eat,  nor  drink,  nor 

sleep, 
Until  I  hear  from  thee ! 

Claudius.     Depend  upon  me! 
Appius.     I  do,  my  Claudius,  for  my 
life  —  my  life! 

[Exeunt  severally] 

END    OF   THE    SECOND    ACT 


ACT   III 

Scene  First.  —  Appius's  Haute, 
[Enter  Appius] 

Appius.     It  is  not  love,  if  what  I've 

felt  before 
And  call'd  by  such  a  name,  be  love  —  a 

thing 
That  took  its  turn  —  that  I  could  enter- 
tain, 
Put  off,  or  humour  —  'tis  some  other 

thing; 
Or,  if  the  same,   why  in  some  other 

state  — 
Or  I  am  not  the  same  —  or  it  hath 

found 
Some  other  part  of  sensibility 
More  quick,  whereon  to  try  its  power, 

and  there 
Expends  it  all!     Now,  Claudius,  your 

success? 

[Enter  Claudius] 

Claudius.     Nothing  would  do,  yet 
nothing  left  undone !  - 

She  was  not  to  be  purchas'd. 
Appius.     Did  she  guess  — 
Claudius.     She  could  not, 
So  guarded  was  my  agent;    who  do- 

scrib'd  you 
A  man  of  power,  of  noble  family, 
And  regal  fortune  —  one  that  ask'd  not 

what 
His  pleasures  cost  —  no  further  made 
disclosure. 
Appius.     And  did  it  nothing  move 
her,  Claudius? 
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Claudius.    Nothing. 
The  more  my  agent  urg'd,  the  more  the 

shrunk 
And  withered  hag  grew  callous ;  further 

press'd, 
And  with  more  urgent  importuning,  ire 
And  scorn,  in  imprecations  and  invec- 
tives 
Vented  upon  the  monster  (as  she  call'd 

him) 
That  would  pollute  her  child,  compelled 

my  advocate 
To  drop  the  suit  she  saw  was  hopeless. 

Appius.     Now 
Had  I  a  friend  indeed ! 

Claudius.     Has  Appius  need 
To  search  for  such  a  friend,  and  Claudius 

by  him? 
Appius.     Friends  over  are  provision- 
•       ally  friends  — 
Friends  for   so  far  —  Friends   just   to 

such  a  point. 
And  then  "farewell!"  friends  with  an 

understanding  — 
As  should  the  road  be  pretty  safe  —  the 

sea 
Not  over-rough,  and  so  on  —  friends  of 

if* 
And  but*  —  no  friends !  —  Oh,  could  I 

find  the  man 
Would    be    a    simple,    thorough-going 
friend! 
Claudius.     I  thought  you  had  one, 

Appius. 
Appius.     So  thought  Appius, 
Till  Appius   thought   upon   a   test   of 

friendship, 
He  fears  he  would  not  give  unto  himself, 
Could  he  be  Appius'  friend. 

Claudius.     Then  Appius  has 
A  truer  friend  than  Appius  is  to  Appius. 
Ill  give  that  test ! 

Appius.     What!   you'd   remove   her 
{       father 

And  that  Icilius  whom  you  told  me  of? 

Claudius.     Count  it  as  done. 

Appius.     My  Claudius,  is  it  true? 

Can  I  believe  it?  art  thou  such  a  friend, 

That,  when  I  look'd  for  thee  to  stop  and 

leave  me, 
I  find  thee  keeping  with  me,  step  by 

step; 
And  even  in  thy  loving  eagerness 
0ut8tridin£  me?    I  do  not  want  thee, 

Claudius, 
To  soil  thy  hand  with  their  plebeian 
blood. 
Claudius.    What     would'st     thou, 

then? 
Appius.    I    was    left    guardian    to 
thee  — 


/ 


Claudius.     Thou  wast. 
Appius.     Amongst  the  various  prop- 
erty 
Thy    father    left,    were    many    female  \ 
slaves. 
Claudius.     Well  ? 

Appius.     It  were  easy  for  thee,  (were 
it  not?) 
To  forge  a  tale  that  ono  of  them  con- 

fess'u 
She  had  sold  a  female  infant  (and  of 

course 
Thy  slave)  unto  Virginius'  wife,  who 

pass'd  it 
Upon  Virginius  as  his  daughter,  which 
Supposititious  offspring  is  this  same 
Virginia? 

Claudius.     I  conceive  you. 
Appius.     To  induce 
The  woman  to  confirm  your  tale,  would 

ask 
But  small  persuasion.     Is  it  done? 

Claudius.     This  hour. 
I  know  the  school,  my  Appius,  where 

Virginia 
Pursues  her  studies ;   thither  I'll  repair 
And  seize  her  as  my  slave  at  once.     Do 

thou 
Repair  to  thy  tribunal,  whither,  should 
Her  friends  molest  me  in  the  attempt, 

I'll  bring  her, 
And  plead  my  causo  before  thee. 
Appius.     Claudius !     Claudius ! 
How  shall  I  pay  thee?     Oh,  thou  noble 

friend ! 
Power,  fortune,  life,  whate'er  belongs  to 

Appius, 
Reckon   as   thine!     Away,    away,    my 
Claudius !  [Exeunt  severally] 


Scene  Second.  —  A  Street  in  Rome. 

[Enter  Lucius,  meeting  Titus,  Servius, 
and  Cneius] 

Lucius.  Well,  Masters,  any  news  of 
Sicinius  Dentatus  from  the  camp,  how 
he  was  received  by  the  Decemvirs? 

Titus.  He  was  received  well  by  the 
Decemvirs. 

Cneius.  It  wasn't  then  for  the  love 
they  bear  him. 

Titus.  But  they  expect  he'll  help 
them  to  return  the  cuffs  they  have 
gotten  from  the  enemy. 

Servius.  Do  you  wish  for  a  vic- 
tory? 

Lucius.     Yes,  if  Dentatus  wn&  vV 
'Tis  to  our  credit,  Maatera — "&«}*  ot«> 
of  us. 
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Servius.  And  is  not  Spurius  Oppius 
one  of  us? 

Lucius.  Ho  is;  but  ho  is  in  league 
with  the  Patricians  —  "thai,  is,  itn> 
patrician  Decemvirs."  He  is  but  half 
a  Plebeian,  and  that  is  the  worse  half. 
—  "The  hotter  half  ho  threw  away  when 
ho  became  half  a  Patrician."  I  never 
lik'd  your  half-and-half  gentry;  they 
generally  combine  the  sad  of  both 
Kinds,  without  the  good  of  either. 

Servius.  Well,  we  shall  have  news 
presently.  Icilius,  our  late  tribune,  has 
just  arrived  with  despatches  from  the 
/camp.  I  met  Mm  passing  through  the 
Forum,  and  esked  him  what  news  he 
brought?  He  answered,  none;  but 
added,  we  might  look  for  news  of 
another  kind  than  what  we  had  been 
lately  accustomed  to  hear. 

[A  shriek  without] 

Cneius.     What's  that? 

Titos.  Look  yonder.  Masters ! 
See! 

Servius.  "Pis  Appius's  client,  drag- 
ging a  young  woman  along  with  him. 

Titos.  Let  us  stand  by  each  other. 
Masters,  and  prevent  him. 


Servta.     Holp!  help!  help! 

Lucius.     Let  go  your  ho!a  I 

Claudius.     Stand  by  I 
She  is  my  slave  I 

Servia.     His     slave!     Holpl      helpl 
His  slave?  — 
He  looks  more  like  a  slave   than  she! 

Good  Masters ! 
Protect  tho  daughter  of  Virginiusl 

Lucius.     Release  the  maid. 

Titos.     Forbear  this  violence. 

Claudius.      I  call  for  the  assistance 
of  the  laws ; 
She  is  my  slave. 

Servia.     She  is  my  daughter,  Mas- 

My  foster-daughter;    and  her  mother 

A  free-born  woman  —  and  her  father  is 
A  citizen,  a  Roman    —  good  Vilnius, 
/As  I  said  before  —  Vilnius,  the  Cen- 
'         turion. 
Whom  all  of  you  must  know.  —  Help ! 

help !  I  say, 
You  see  she  cannot  speak  to  holp  herself ; 
Speak  for  her,  Masters  —  help  her,  if 
you're  men ! 

*  it  go  your  hold. 
Obstruct 


Titus. 

Ct,AUDl\ 


your 


Lucius.     We'll  make  you,  if  you  will 


Clai 


Letn 


Let   go   your   hold,    once 
Claudius.     Good       Masters!       pa- 
Hear  me,  I  say  —  She  is  my  slave  —I 

To  use  this  violence,  my  friends;    bat 

may  not 
A  master  seize  upon  his  slave?  —  Makt 

Or  such  of  you  as  are  dissatisfied. 
Repair   with  me  to   the  Decemvir.— 

I  only  want  my  right. 

Titus.     Come  on,  then! 

Servius.     Ay, 
To  the  Decemvir ! 

Servia.  Run,  run  for  Numitorius  — 
alarzn  our  neighbours !  —  Call  out 
Icilius's  friends!  —  I  shall  go  mad! 
Help!  help!  helpl  [Eituxt] 


Scene  Third.  —  The  Forum. 

[Enter  Appius,  preceded  by  Lictors| 

Appius.  Will  he  succeed?  —  Will  he 
attempt  it?  —  Will  ho 

Go  through  with  it?  —  [Looks  out]  No 
sign  —  I  almost  wish 

!!■)  had  not  undertaken  it ;   yet  wish 

More  than  I  wish  for  life,  he  may  ac- 
complish 

What  ho  has  undertaken.  Oh !  the 
pause 

That  pn-ooiios  action!      It  is  vacancy 

That  o'erwoighs  action's  Hubstonoe. 
What  I  fear 

Is,  that  his  courage  can't  withstand  her 

That  will  be  sure  to  try  and  succour 

Pointing,  as  'twere,  to  every  charm,  and 

pleading 
Willi  miltingolo-quetiee.      lhear asouud 
As  of  approaching  clamour  —  and  the 

Of  distant  feet  —  He  oomes !     I  must 

prepare 
For  his  reception. 

[Aseenda  the,  Tribunal] 
[Claudius     enters,     still     holding     Vin- 
<it\-[,\.  followed  by  Servia.  Women, 
and  Citizens! 

ot  press  upon  me: 
uttisfjr 
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.  master  has  a  right  or  not 
is  slave  when  he  finds  her. 

She  is  no  slave 

She    never  .was    a    slave! 
slave! 

her    by    that    name  —  Ay !  I 
<en  me! 

je-born  maid,  and  not  a  slave, 
ras  a  free-born  maid  in  Rome ! 
ball  dearly  answer  for  it ! 

Peace! 
Tel'8  this?     Speak,  those  who 
;griev'd. 

Enter  Numitorius] 

rius.     Where     is     Virginia? 

sf ore  do  you  hold 

ten's  hand? 

78.     Who  asks  the  question? 

rius.     I!    Her  uncle  Numi- 

! 

js.     Numitorius,    you    think 

slf  her  uncle  —  Numitorius, 

:>f  yours  flows  in  her  veins,  to 

'OU 

ou  would  claim.     Most  noble 

s! 

here  for  justice  —  as  I  think 

;tend  not  to  the  clamour  of 

who  calls  himself  this  damsel's 

property  —  was  born  beneath 
s  roof,  whose  slave  her  mother 

can  establish  past  dispute) 
a  infant  to  Virginius'  wife, 
•  had  a  child,  and  heavily 
her  barrenness.     My  slave  I 
found 

—  as  who  that  finds  his  own 
atter 

so  ever  miss'd)  should  fear  to 
t? 
lose  my  claim,  they  may  pro- 

nter-proofs,    and    bring    the 

to  trial ! 

>y  prove  mine  own  is  not  mine 

baking  somewhat  perilous) 
I  shall  retain  —  yet  giving 

ty  demand  it,  what  security 
»,  for  re-producing  her. 

Why,  that 
but  reasonable. 
rius.     Reasonable ! 

h  much  vehemence  —  recollects 
imself] 


He's  but  a  mask  upon  the  face 

Of   some  more   Dowerful   contriver.  — 

[Aside]     Appius,  j 

My  niece's  father  is  from  Rome,  thou 

know'st, 
Serving  his  country.     Is  it  not  unjust, 
In  the  absence  of  a  citizen,  to  suffer 
His  right  to  his  own  child  to  be  dis- 
puted? 
Grant  us  a  day  to  fetch  Virginius, 
That  he  himself  may  answer  this  most 

foul 
And    novel    suit  —  Meanwhile    to    me 

belongs 
The  custody  of  the  maid  —  her  uncle's 

house 
Can  better  answer  for  her  honour  than 
The  house  of  Claudius.     "Tis  the  law  of 

Rome, 
Before  a  final  sentence,  the  defendant 
In  his  possession  is  not  to  sustain         I 
Disturbance  from  the  plaintiff. 
Titus.     A  just  law. 
Servius.     And  a  most  reasonable  de- 
mand. 
All  the  Citizens.     Ay !     Ay !     Ay ! 
Appius.     Silence,  you  Citizens;    will 
you  restrain 
Your  tongues,  and  give  your  magistrate 

permission 
To    speak?     The   law   is   just  —  most 

reasonable  — 
I  fram'd  that  law  myself  —  I  will  protect 
That  law ! 

"Titus.     Most  noble  Appius ! 
"Servius.     A  most  just  decree ! 
"All  the  Citizens.     Ay!     Av! 
"Appius.     Will  you  be  silent?     Will 
you  please  to  wait 
"For  my  decree,  you  most  untractable 
"And  boisterous  citizens!     I  do  repeat 

it," 
I  framed  that  law  myself,  and  will  pro- 
tect it. 
But    are    you,    Numitorius,    here    de- 
fendant? 
That  title,  none  but  the  reputed  father 
Of  the  young  woman  has  a  right  to  — 

How 
Can  I  commit  to  thee  what  may  appear 
The  plaintiff's  property ;  and,  if  not  his, 
Still  is  not  thine?     I'll  give  thee  till  to- 
morrow 
Ere  I  pass  a  final  judgment  —  But  the 

girl 
Remains  with  Claudius,  who  shall  bind  j 

himself 
In  such  security  as  you  require, 
To  re-produce  her  at  the  claim  of  him 
Who  calls  her  daughter.    Tbia  \%  ttc^ 
decree. 
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Nr.  MiToniti3.     A      foul      decree.  — 

Shame!  shame! 
SBRVII7S,     Aye,  a  most  foul  decree. 
Cneiuh.     A  villainous  decree. 
Servius.     Moat  villainous. 
Servia.      Rood  Citizens,  what  do  you 
with  our  weapons, 
When  you  should  use  your  own?     Your 

hands !  —  your  hands !  — 
Ho  shall  not  take  hot  from  us. 
Gather  round  her, 

And  if  ho  touch  her,  he  it  to  his  cost ; 
And  if  ye  sw  him  touch  her,  never  mure 
Bxpnol  from  us  your  titles  —  nevermore 
Bo   husbands,   brothers,    lovers,   at  our 

mouths, 
Or  any  tiling  that  doth  imply  the  name 
Of    men  —  except,    such    men    as    men 
should  blush  for, 
Appius.     Command  your  wiv.'S  and 
daughters,  Citizens, 
They  quit  the  Forum. 

Servia.     They  shall  not  command  us. 
That  care  not  to  protect  us. 

Appius.     Take  the  girl, 
If  she  is  youra. 

Claudius.     Stand  by. 

Virginia.     Oh.  help  me!  help  mo! 


To  sweep  you  down  as  reeds. 
Appius.     Obey  my  orders! 
Icilius.     Appius !  before  I  qi 
Forum,  let  me 
Address  a  word  to  you. 
Appiua.     Bo  brief,  then! 
Icilius.      Is't   not   enough  yoi 
depriv'd  us,  Appius, 
Of  the  two  strongest  bulwarks 

liberties, 
Our  tribunes,  and  our  privilege  of 
To  the  assembly  of  the  people? 

The   honour   of   the    Roman   ma 

safe? 
Thou  know'sl  this  virgin  is  betroi 

Wife  of  my  hope  —  Thou  shalt  nc 

my  hope, 
And    I    retain    my    life  —  atten 

I  stand  amonq  my  fellow-citizens 
His  fellow-soldiers  hem  Virginius 
Both  men  and  gods  are  on  our  sid 

1  stood  alone,  with  nought  but  vi 

To  hearten  mo  —  alone  would  I  i 

The  {mention  of  thv  infamous 

Decree!     I'll  quit  the  Forum  no 
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you  value  as  you  value  straws, 
like    manner    break    them, 
■efore  stop, 

u   have   gone   so   far?     You 
b,  methinks, 

kve  kilTd  mv  client  at  my  feet, 
Bn  him  with  death  before  my 

sbudius!     I     perceive     Icilius' 

s  to  restore  the  tribunoship 
of  a  sedition.     We'll  not  give* 

pretence  of  quarrel.     W©  shall 

i  arrival  till  to-morrow. 

Is  take  care  to  notice  him  — 

samp's 

hours'  journey  from  the  city. 

«r,  then,  let  me  prevail  with 

p  something  of  your  right,  and 

amain  at  liberty. 

us.     If  they 

acurity  for  her  appearance, 

ent. 

I'll  be  your  security. 
>.     And  I. 
s.     We'll  all  be  your  security. 

[They  hold  up  their  hands] 

Mv  friends, 
r-citizens,  I  thank  you ;  but 
our  kindness  for  to-morrow, 
s, 
us    still    persist  —  To-day,    I 

nain  content  with  my  security, 
:>f  Numitorius,  for  the  maid's 

Seo  she  do  appear !  —  and 

3  pay  the  laws  more  reverence, 
surely  see  that  they  receive 

eunt  Appius,   Claudius,  and 

VICTORS] 

Look    up!     look    up!   my 
Virginia, 

look  up !  you  will  see  none  but 
s. 

ich  eyes  should  e'er  meet  other 
dots! 

\.     Icilius!    Uncle!  lead  me 
!     Icilius, 
lot  think  to  take  a  slave  to 

I  thought,  and  think  to  wed 
-born  maid; 


And    thou,   and   thou   alone,    art   she, 

Virginia ! 
Virginia.     I  feel  as  I  were  so  —  I  do 

not  think 
I    am    his    slave!    Virginius    not    my 

father ! 
Virginius,    my    dear    father,    not    my 

father ! 
It  cannot  be ;   my  life  must  come  from 

him; 
For,  make  him  not  my  father,  it  will 

go 
From  me.  —  I  could  not  live,  an  he  were 

not 
My  father. 

Icilius.     Dear    Virginia,    calm    thy 
thoughts  — 
But  who  shall  warn  Virginius? 

Numitorius.     I've  ta'en  care 
Of  that ;  no  sooner  heard  I  of  this  claim, 
Than  I  despatch'd  thy  brother  Lucius, 
Together  with  my  son,  to  bring  Vir-    ) 

ginius, 
With  all  the  speed   they  could;    and 

caution'd  them 
(As    he    is    something    over    quick    of 

temper, 
And  might  snatch  justice,  rather  than 

sue  for  it,) 
To  evade  communication  of  the  cause, 
And  merely  say  his  presence  was  re- 
quired, 
Till    we    should    have    him    with    us. 

Come,  Virginia; 
Thy  uncle's  house  shall  guard  thee,  till 

thou  find'st 
Within  thy  father's  arms  a  citadel, 
Whence  Claudius  cannot  take  thee. 

Icilius.     He  shall  take 
A  thousand  lives  first. 

Titus.     Ay,  ten  thousand  lives. 
Icilius.     Hear    you,    Virginia!     Do 

you  hear  your  friends? 
Virginia.     Let  him  take  my  life  first, 
I  am  content 
To  be  his  slave  then  —  if  I  am  his  slave. 
Icilius.     Thou      art      a      free-born 
Roman  maid,  Virginia; 
All  Rome  doth  know  thee  so,  Virginia  — 
All  Rome  will  see  thee  so. 
Citizens.     We  will !  we  will ! 
Icilius.     You'll    meet    us    here    to- 
morrow ? 
Citizens.     All!  all! 
Icilius.     Cease  not  to  clamour  'gainst 
this  outrage.     Tell  it 
In  every  corner  of  the  city ;  and 
Let  no  man  call  himself  a  son  of  Rome, 
Who  stands  aloof  when  tyranny  assails 
Her  fairest  daughter.     Come,  Virginia, 
'Tis  not  a  private,  but  a  common  wrong ; 
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if\  fellow  citizens, 
is.     To-morrow  I 

[Exeunt  generally] 


fBBtU  Fourth.  —  The  Camp. 

Ippifs  and  Q.  F.  V  in  clan  us] 

Has  he  set  out? 
rs.     He  has,  my  Oppius, 
to  return !    His  guard's  in- 
ducted 
p  good  care  of  him.     There's  not  a 

i  times  sold  to  us,  and  of  our 


f  our  encampment.     He  will 

e  air  of  it  was  wholesome. 

What 
e   they    instructed    to    bring 

rus.     They  fell  into  an  »ra- 
—  He  was  slain. 
But   should    the   truth,   by 


that  we  met,  a  mile  beyond  tht 
no  sooner  heard  our  story,  thu 
tet  oft  to  hring  the  body  to  to 
Others  have  followed  thf.t 
I,  we  have  your  gage  for  safety. 
ulakcs.  You  have.  —  Come,  irtj 
i  show  ourselves.  —  Ouilt  hides,  I 
o  must  wear  the  port  of  innocent  \ 
nore  than  half  way  meets  accusal 
-  Come.  lBmai\ '. 


-  The  body  of  Dentatttb  diseormt 
an  a  bier. — SoWiern  mourning  ovtrH. 
Trumpets] 

{Enter  Viroinicb  and  Sold  re  as] 

Viroinics.     Whero      is      Dentalus* 

Where  is  the  gallant  soldier? 
Ah,    Comrade!    Comrade!    warm!    rel 

warm  1     So  lately 
Gone,  when  1  would  have   given  lh« 

world,  only 
To  say  farewell  to  thee,  or  even  get 
A   parting    look  I      0    gallant,     gallant 

soldier, 
The  god  of  war  might  sure  have  spar'd 

a  head 
Grown  grey  in  serving  him !     My  brave 
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Virqinius.     What  makes  you  from 
-  the  city?    Look! 

My  Lucius,  what  a  sight  you've  come  to 
witness. 
■  My     brave     old     comrade!      Honest 

Sicinius ! 
s  "Sicinius  Dentatus,   that  true  son  of 
a  Rome, 

■  MOn   whose   white   locks    the   mother 
?  look'd  more  proudly 

r  "Than  on  the  raven  ones  of  her  youngest 
and 
"Most  hopeful  sons,  is  nothing  now  but 
this. 
,:  "The    sign    and    token    of    himself!" 
Look,  comrades, 
Here  are  the  foes  have  slain  him !    Not 

a  trace 
Of  any  other  —  not  a  body  stripp'd  — 
Our  father  has  been  murdered  —  We'll 
revenge  him  . 

Like  sons!     Take  up  the  body!    Bear' 

it  to 
The  camp;    and   as  you   move  your 

solemn  march, 
Be  dumb  —  or  if  you  speak,  be  it  but  a 
r  word; 

?  And  be  that  word  —  Revenge ! 

[The  Soldiers  bear  off  the  body.  — 
Virqinius,  follovring,  is  stopped 
by  Lucius] 

Lucius.    Virginius ! 
Virqinius.     I    did '  not   mind    thee, 
Lucius ! 
Uncommon  things  make  common  things 

forgot. 
Hast  thou  a  message  for  me,  Lucius? 

Well! 
Ill  stay  and  hear  it  —  but  be  brief ;  my 

heart 
Follows  my  poor  Dentatus. 

Lucius.    You  are  wanted 
In  Rome. 
Virqinius.    On  what  account? 
Lucius.     On  your  arrival 
You'll  learn. 
Virqinius.     How!    is    it    something 
can't  be  told 
At  once?     Speak  out,  boy!     Ha!  your 

looks  are  loaded 
With  matter  •—  Is't  so  heavy  that  your 

tongue 
Cannot  unburden  them?    Tour  brother 

left 
The  camp  on  duty  yesterday  —  hath 

ought 
Happen'd  to  him?    Did  he  arrive  in 

safety? 
Is  he  safe?    Is  he  well? 
Lucius.    He  is  both  safe  and  well. 


Virqinius.     What       then?       What 
then?    Tell  me  the  matter,  Lucius. 
Lucius.     I  have  said 
It  shall  be  told  you. 

Virqinius.     Shall !     I  stay  not  for 
That  shall ;  unless  it  be  so  close  at  hand, 
It  stop  me  not  a  moment.  —  'Tis  too  long 
A  coming.     Fare  you  well,  my  Lucius. 

Lucius.     Stay, 
Virginius.  —  Hear  me,  then,  with  pa- 
tience. 
Virqinius.     Well, 
I  am  patient. 
Lucius.     Your  Virginia  — 
Virginius.     Stop,  my  Lucius, 
I   am   cold   in   every   member  of  my 

frame ! 
If  'tis  prophetic,  Lucius,  of  thy  news; 
Give  me  such  token  as  her  tomb  would, 

Lucius  — 
I'll  bear  it  better.  —  Silence. 
Lucius.     You  are  still  — 
Virginius.     I   thank   thee,   Jupiter! 

I  am  still  a  father ! 
Lucius.     You  are,  Virginius,  yet  — 
Virginius.     What,  is  she  sick? 
Lucius.     No. 

Virginius.     Neither  dead  nor  sick? 
All  well  ?     No  harm  ? 
Nothing  amiss?     Each  guarded  quarter 

safe, 
That  fear  may  lay  him  down  and  sleep 

and  yet 
This    sounding    the    alarm!     I    swear 

thou  teH'8t 
A    story    strangely.  —  Out    with't!     I 

have  patience 
For  any  thing,  since  my  Virginia  lives, 
And  lives  in  health ! 

Lucius.     You  are  requir'd  in  Rome, 
To  answer  a  most  novel  suit. 
Virqinius.     Whoso  suit? 
Lucius.     The  suit  of  Caius  Claudius. 
Virginius.     Claudius ! 
Lucius.     Him  that's  client 
To  Appius  Claudius,  the  Decemvir. 

Virginius.     What ! 
That  pander !     Ha !    Virginia !  you  ap- 
pear 
To  couple  them.     What  makes  my  fair 

Virginia 
In    company    with    Claudius?     Inno- 
cence 
Beside       lasci  viousness !      His       suit! 

What  suit?  — 
Answer    me    quickly !  —  Quickly !    lest 

suspense, 
Beyond  what  patience  can  endure,  coerc- 
ing, 
Drive  reason  from  his  seat ! 
Lucius.    He  has  olaim'd  Virginia. 


\ 
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Claim'd    her!      Claim'd 

t  pretonoe? 

Ho  says  she  is  the  child 
I  of  his,  who  gold  her  to  thy 

nn.     Go  on,  you  boo  I'm  calm. 
.        He  seiz'd  nor  in 
ftnool,    and    drags' d    her    to    the 

a  giving  judgment.  ' 
us.  Dragged  her  to 
im!     Well?  —  I     told     you. 


Did  he  not  strike  him 


-  Well ! 


-o*« 


rell!    The  is 
p  all  else, 

it  upon  the  issue!     Where  is  she? 

J8.     I   was  dospateh'd   to   fetch 

e  I  could  learn. 

i.     The  claim  of  Claudius  — 

,._  I  client  — -  Ha ! 

e  master  cloud  —  this  ragct'ii  "w-, 

9  before,  moves  only  in  sub- 


Servia.     He  aurelv  will. 

Virginia.     He     surely     will!     Marc 

He  had  arriv'd  already,  had  he  known 
How  he  ia  wanted  —    They  have  miss'd 

him,  Servia  I 
'•Don't  tell  me,  but  I  know  they  have. 

"We  had   not   now  been   looking  for 
him."     Where's 

My  unr-le? 

Servia.     Finding     you     had     fallen 

After  such  wstehing,  ho  wont  forth  to 

If  there  were  any  tidings  of  Virgtnius. 
He's  here. 

[Enter    NcuiTOuirs.  —  Viroinia    loolt 
at  Mm  inquiaidi'd!/,  for  some  tlmr\ 
Virginia.     Not  come!  not  come!     I 


!     Do  you  not  think 
What  think 


He  will   1 

hell  ____ 
Will  not  my  fa  1 1 1  or 

vou,  uncle? 
Speak  to  me,  speak  —  Oh,  give  me  any 

Rather  than  what  looks  utter. 

Netmitorhis.     Be  compos'dl 

I  hope  he'll 
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[Enter  Icilius] 

Icilius.     My  Virginia ! 
What's   to   be   done,   my   friend?   'tis 
almost  time. 


[To  NUMITORIUS] 

rnal 


««, 


•  «! 


«( 


Virginia.     I  hear  what  you  are  say- 
ing —  it  is  time  — 
Oh,  who  could  have  believed  it,  that 

Icilius 
Should  ever  say  'twas  time  to  yield  mo 

to 
Another's  claim."  —  And  will  you  give 
me  up? 
Can  you  devise  no  means  to  keep  me 

from  him? 
Could  we  not  fly? 

[Icilius  looks  earnestly  at  Numi- 
torius, who  fixes  his  eyes  stead- 
fastly on  the  ground;  Iciliuh 
droops  his  head] 

I  see !  —  Your  pledge 

Must  be  redeem'd,  although  it  cost  you 

I  ...     7our 
Virginia. 

virginius  [without].     Is  she  here? 

Virginia.     Ah ! 

[Shrieks  and  rushes  into  her  father' a 
arms,  who  enters  at  the  moment] 

Virginius.     My  child !  my  child ! 
Virginia.     I  am !  I  feel  I  am !  I  know 
I  am! 
My  father!  my  dear  father!     "I  de- 

spair'd 
"Of  seeing  you!"     You're  come!  and 

come  in  time. 
And,  oh!  how  much  the  more  in  time, 

when  hope 
Had   given   you  up.     "Oh!   welcome, 

welcome  foot, 
"Whose  wished  step  is  heard  when  least 
expected!" 
Virginius.     Brother!  Icilius!  thank 
you !  thank  you  —  All 
Has  been  communicated  to  me.     Ay ! 

*  And  would  they  take  thee  from  me? 
*.     9    Let  them  try  it ! 

*  You've  ta'en  vour  measures  well  —  I 

scarce  could  pass 
Aloire,  so  was  I  check'd  by  loving  hands 
Heady  to  serve  me.     Hands  with  hearts 
in  them ! 
L  8°  thou  art  Claudius'  slave?    And  if 
I  thou  art, 

I     I  m  sorely  not  thy  father !    Blister'd 
.  villain! 

ioq  have  warn'd  our  neighbours,  have 

you  not,  to  attend 
Ai  witnesses?    To  be  sure  you  have.    A 
fool 


To  ask  the  question!     Dragg'd  along 

the  streets,  too ! 
'Twas  very  kind  in  him  to  go  himself 
And  fetch  thee  —  such  an  honour  should 

not  pass 
Without  acknowledgment.     I  shall  re- 
turn it 
In  full !     In  full ! 
Numitorius.     Pray  you  be  prudent, 

brother. 
Virginia.     Dear  father,  be  advis'd  — 

Will  you  Dot,  father? 
Virginius.     I  never  saw  you  look  so 
like  your  mother 
In  all  my  life ! 
Virginia.     You'll   be   advis'd,    dear 

father? 
Virginius.     It   was   her   soul  —  her 
soul,  that  play'd  just  then 
About  the  features  of  her  child,  and  lit 

them 
Into  the  likeness  of  her  own.     When  first 
She  plac'd  thee  in  my  arms  —  I  recollect 

it 
As  a  thing  of  yesterday !  —  she  wish'd, 

she  said, 
That  it  had  been  a  man.     I  answer'd 

her, 
It  was  the  mother  of  a  race  of  men, 
And  paid  her  for  thee  with  a  kiss.     Her 

lips 
Are    cold    now  —  could    they    but    bo 

warm'd  again, 
How  they  would  clamour  for  thee ! 

Virginia.     My  dear  father, 
You  do  not  answer  me!     Will  you  not 
be  advis'd  ? 
Virginius.     I  will  not  take  him  by 
the  throat  and  strangle  him ! 
But  I  could  do  it !  I  could  do  it !     Fear 

not : 
I  will  not  strike  while  any  head  I  love 
Is  in  the  way.     It  is  not  now  a  time 
To  tell  thee  —  but,  would'st  thou  be- 
lieve it !  —  honest 
Sicinius  Dentatus  has  been  murder'd  by 
them. 
Icilius.     Murder'd ! 
Numitorius.     Dentatus  murder'd  I 
Virginia.     Oh !  how  much 
Have  we  to  fear. 

Virginius.  We  have  the  less  to  fear. 
I  spread  the  news  at  every  step  —  A  fire 
Is  kindled,   that  will  blaze  at  but  a 

breath 
Into  the  fiercest  flame ! 

Numitorius.     'Tis  time.     Let's  baste 
To  the  Forum. 
Virginius.     Let  the  Forum  wait  for 
us! 
Put  on  no  show  of  fear,  when  villainy 
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land  :  though  with  another  kind 

,   which  Claudius  gave  her. 
,  I  say, 

along  thus,  in  the  eyes  of  Rome, 
kefore,  and  what  appeal  soe'er 
make    you    to    rouse    up 


I  be 


For  i 


eloquent 


—  her  youth  — 

r  beauty. 

i  like   these  cai 


i  the 


surely  may  be  dumb. 
8.  A  thousand  hearts 
|ofce  already  in  her  cause  1 

s  your  father's  grasp  you 

!  be  strong  as  never  man  was, 

thee   from   it.     Come,   Vir- 


Was    murder'd    by    the   order    of    your 

colleagues ! 
Thorn's  not.  a  fact'  1  meet  but  lowers  with 

it: 
The   b treats   are   fill'd    with    thronging 

groups,  that,  as 
You  pass,  grow  silent,  and  look  sullen 

round  on  you, 
Then  fall  again  to  converse. 
Appius.     'Tis  ill  tim'd. 
Mahccs.     What  say  you,  Appius? 
Appius.     Murder's  ill  tim'd,  I  say. 
Happen  when  'twill ;   but  now  is  roost  ill 

tim'd, 
When  Rome  is  in  a  ferment,  on  account 
Of  Claudius,  and  this  girl  he  calls  his 

"  For  come  when  evil  will,  or  how  it  will, 
"All's  laid  to  our  account!"     Look  out 

and  see 
If  Claudius  be  approaching  yet. 

[Ecil  Marcus) 
"My  wish, 
"Like  an  officious  friend,  comes  out  of 

"To  tell  me  of  success.      I  had  rather  far 
"  It    had    miscarried  —  they    run    high 

enough  : 
"They  wanted  not  this  squall  on  squall 

"Above  their  present  swell  —  tho  waves 
i  high 
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Marcus.    They  are  coming:,  Appius. 
Claudius.    Fly,  Marcus,  hurry  down 
the   forces  I    [Exit  Marcus]    Ap- 
pius, 
Be  not  o'erwhelm'd  t 
Appius.    There's  something  awes  me 
at 
The  thought  of  looking  on  her  father ! 

Claudius.    Look 
Upon  her,  my  Appius!    Fix  your  gaze 

upon 
The  treasures  of  her  beauty,  nor  avert  it 
Till  they  are  thine.    Haste  t     Your  tri- 
bunal !    Haste ! 

[Appius  ascends  the  Tribunal 
Enter  Numitorius,  Icilius, 
Lucius,  Virginius  leading  his 
Daughter,  Servia,  and  Citi- 
zens.—  A  dead  silence  prevails] 

Virginius.     Does  no  one  speak?    I 

am  defendant  here. 
Is  silence  my  opponent ?    Fit  opponent 
To  plead  a  cause  too  foul  for  speech! 

What  brow 
Shameless,    gives   front    to    this   most 

valiant  cause, 
That  tries  its  prowess  'gainst  the  honour 

of 
A  girl ;  yet  lacks  the  wit  to  know,  that 

they 
Who  east  off  shame,  should  likewise  cast 

off  fear  — 
44  And  on  the  verge  o'  the  combat  wants 

the  nerve 
"To  stammer  forth  the  signal?" 

Appius.     You  had  better, 
Virginius,  wear  another  kind  of  carriage ; 
This  is  not  of  the  fashion  that  will  serve 

you. 
Virginius.     The    fashion,     Appius! 

Appius  Claudius,  tell  me 
The  fashion  it  becomes  a  man  to  speak 

in, 
Whose  property  in  his  own  child  —  the 
r         offspring 
Of  his  own  body,  near  to  him  as  is 
His    hand,    his    arm  —  yea,    nearer  — 

closer  far, 
Knit  to  his  heart  —  I  say,  who  has  his 

property 
In  such  a  thing,  the  very  self  of  himself, 
Disputed;    and  I'll  speak  so,  Appius 

Claudius ; 
ITI  speak  so  —  Pray  you,  tutor  me ! 

Appius.    Stand  forth, 
Claudius !    If  you  lay   claim   to  any 

interest 
In  the  question  now  before  us,  speak! 

If  not, 
Bring  on  tome  other  cause. 


n 


«i 
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Claudius.    Most  noble  Appius  — 

Virginius.    And  are  you  the  man 

That  claims  my  daughter  for  his  slave 

—  Look  at  me, 
And  I  will  give  her  to  thee. 

Claudius.     She  is  mine,  then : 
Do  I  not  look  at  you? 

Virginius.     Your  eye  does,  truly, 
But  not  your  soul.  —  I  see  it  throug] 

your  eye, 
Shifting  and  shrinking  —  turning  ever 

way 
To  shun  me.    "You  surprise  me,  tha 

your  eye, 
"So  long  the  bully  of  its  master,  know 
not 
To  put  a  proper  face  upon  a  lie, 
But  gives  the  port  of  impudence  U 

falsehood, 
When  it  would  pass  it  off  for  truth.' 
Your  soul 
Dares  as  soon  show  its  face  to  me !  — 

Go  on, 
I  had  forgot ;   the  fashion  of  my  speed 
May  not  please  Appius  Claudius. 

Claudius.     I  demand 
Protection  of  the  Decemvir ! 
Appius.     You  shall  have  it. 
Virginius.     Doubtless ! 
Appius.     Keep  back  the  people,  Lie 
tors !    What's 
Your  plea?     You  say   the  girl's  you] 

slave  —  Produce 
Your  proofs. 

Claudius.    My  proof  is  here,  which 
if  they  can, 
Let  them  confront.     The  mother  of  tin 
girl  — 
[Virginius,  stepping  forward  to  speak 

is  withheld  by  Numitorius] 
Numitorius.     Hold,  brother!    Hea: 
them  out,  or  suffer  me 
To  speak. 
Virginius.     Man,  I  must  speak,  oi 
else  go  mad ! 
And  if  I  do  go  mad,  what  then  will  hole 

me 
Prom  speaking?     "Were't  not  better 

brother,  think  you, 
"To  speak  and  not  go  mad,  than  to  g< 

mad, 
"And  then  to  speak?"    She  was  thj 

sister,  too! 
Well,  well,  speak  thou.  —  I'll  try,  anc 

if  I  can, 
Be  silent.  [Retires 

Numitorius.     Will  she  swear  she  ii 

her  child? 
Virginius  [starting  forward].     To  b< 
sure  she  will  —  a  most  wise  questior 
that! 
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this  slave?     Will  his  tongue  lie 

(hand  steal  —  or  the  finger  of  his 

t  point,  or  shut,  or  open  for 

n  if  she'll  swear !  —  Will  she 

e,  or  wag  her  head  :    do  any 

y  done?     She'll  as  soon 


trl 


a  life 


Irnoekory  it  is  to  have 
ijardy  by  such  a  bare-fae'd  trick 
l>  be  endur'd?      I  do  protest 
%t  her  oath ! 

No  law  hi  Rome,  Virjrintus, 
,  _  .-J.     If  she  swear  the  girl's  her 

liia. 

vidence  is  good,  unless  confronted 
(ter  evidence.  Look  you  to  that, 
I  shall  take  the  woman's 
|th. 


[to  the  Slave}.     You  swear 
rl\  your  ehil.i. 

/ou  sold  her  to  Vilnius'  wife, 
is'd  her  for  her  own  —  Is  that 


The  day  first  look'd  upon  the  infj 

.And    never   look'd    so    pleased,    hclp'd 

them  up  to  it, 
And  bless'd  her  for  a  blessing  —  H«re. 

the  eyes 

That  saw  her  lying  at  the  frcnerous 
And  sympathetic  fount,  that  at  heNar 
Sont  forth  :i  stream  of  liquid  living  pearl 
To  cherish  her  eiiamell'd  veins.     The  Jit 
Is  most  unfruitful,  then,  that  takes 

flower  — 
The    very    flower    our    bed    conn  a  bill 

To  prove  its  barrenness !     Speak  for  rot, 

friends ; 
Have  I  not  spoke  the  truth? 
Women  ind  Citizens.     Tou  have. 

Virgin!  us. 

Appitrs.     Silence!  keep  silence  then. 

—  No  more  of  that  I 

You're  very  ready  fora  tumult.  Ciliien'. 

[Troop*  appear  btkint\ 

Lietors,   make  way  to  let   these  troopi 

advance ! 
We  have  had  a  taste  of  your  forbear- 


And  wish  not  for  another. 

VinoiNins.     Troops  in  the  Forum! 
Appios.     Vinjmius,  have  you  spoken? 
Viruikics.      If  you  have  heard  me. 
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The    majesty    of    justice    should    be 

sacred — 
Claudius  must  take  Virginia  home  with 

him! 
Virginius.     And  if  he  must,  I  should 

advise  him,  Appius, 
To  take  her  home  in  time,  before  his 

guardian 
Complete  the  violation,  which  his  eyes 
Already  have  begun.     [Turning  to  Citi- 
zens]    Friends !  fellow  citizens ! 
Look  not  on  Claudius  —  Look  on  your 

Decemvir! 
He  is  the  master  claims  Virginia ! 
The  tongues  that  told  him  she  was  not 

my  child 
Are  these  —  the  costly  charms  he  cannot 

purchase, 
Except   by   making   her   the   slave   of 

Claudius, 
His  client,  his  purveyor,  that  caters  for 
His   pleasures  —  markets    for    him  — 

picks,  and  scents, 
And  tastes,   that  he  may  banquet  — 

serves  him  up 
His  sensual    feast,    and    is    not    now 

asham'd, 
In  the  open,  common  street,  before  your 

eyes  — 
Frighting    your    daughters'    and    your 

matrons'  cheeks 
With  blushes  they  ne'er  thought  to  meet 

—  to  help  him 
To  the  honour  of  a  Roman  maid !  my 

child! 
Who  now  clings  to  me,  as  you  see,  as  if 
This  second  Tarquin  had  already  coil'd 
His  arms  around  her.     Look  upon  her, 

Romans! 
Befriend  her!  succour  her!  see  her  not 

polluted 
Before  her  father's  eyes ! — He  is  but  one ! 
Tear  her  from  Appius  and  his  Lie  tors, 

while 
She  is  unstain'd  —  Your  hands!  your 

hands !  your  hands ! 
Citizens.     They  are  yours,  Virginius. 
Appixjb.     Keep  the  people  back  — 
Support  my  Lictors,  soldiers !    Seize  the  • 

girl, 
And  drive  the  people  back. 
Iciliub.     Down  with  the  slaves ! 

[The  people  make  a  show  of  resist- 
ance, out,  upon  the  advancing 
of  the  Soldiers,  retreat,  and  leave 
Iciliub,  Virginius  and  his 
Daughter,  Ac,  in  the  hands  of 

•'*.  Appius  and  his  party] 

Deserted !  —  Cowards !  Traitors!  "Let 
me  free  / 


<« 
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44 But  for  a  moment!     I  relied  on  you ; 
44  Had  I  relied  upon  myself  alone 
44 1  had  kept  them  still  at  bay !     I  kneel 
to  you  — 
Let  me  but  loose  a  moment,  if  'tis  only 
To  rush  upon  your  swords !" 
Virginius.     Icilius,  peace ! 
You  see  how  'tis,  we  are  deserted,  left 
Alone  by  our  friends,  surrounded  by  our 

enemies, 
Nerveless  and  helpless. 
Appius.     Away  with  him ! 
Icilius.     Virginia!      Tyrant!      My 

Virginia ! 
Appius.     Away  with  him ! 

[Icilius  is  borne  off] 
Separate  them,  Lictors ! 

Virginius.     Let  them  forbear  awhile, 
I  pray  you,  Appius ; 
It  is  not  very  easy.     Though  her  arms 
Are  tender,  yet  the  hold  is  strong,  by 

which 
She  grasps  me,  Appius.     Forcing  them 

will  nurt  them, 
They'll  soon  unclasp  themselves.     Wait 

but  a  little  — 
You  know  you're  sure  of  her ! 
Appius.     I  have  not  time 
To  idle  with  thee,  give  her  to  my  Lictors. 
Virginius.     Appius,     I     pray     you, 
wait !     If  she's  not 
My  child,  she  hath  been  like  a  child  to 

me 
For  fifteen  years.     If  I  am  not  her  father 
I  have  been  like  a  father  to  her,  Appius,  / 
For  even  such  a  time.     "They  that  have 

liv'd 
44  So  long  a  time  together,  in  so  near 
"And  dear  society,  may  be  allow'd 
"A  little  time  for  parting."     Let  me 

take 
The  maid  aside,  I  pray  you,  and  confer 
A   moment   with   ner   nurse;     perhaps 

she'll  give  me 
Some  token,  will  unloose  a  tie,  so  twin'd 
And  knotted  round  my  heart,  that  if  you 

break  it 
My  heart  breaks  with  it. 

Appius.     Have  your  wish.     Be  brief ! 
Lictors,  look  to  them. 

Virginia.     Do  you  go  from  me ! 
Do  you  leave !     Father !     Father ! 

Virginius.     No,  my  child ; 
No,  my  Virginia  —  come  along  with  me. 
Virginia.     Will  you  not  leave  me? 
Will  you  take  me  with  you  ? 
Will  you  take  me  home  again?     Oh, 

bless  you,  bless  you ! 
My  father !  my  dear  father !     Art  thou. 

not 
My  father? 
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■[VtRGitfiOB,  perfectly  at  a  lost 
what  lo  do,  looks  anxiously 
around  the  Forum;  nt  length  hi* 
eyefalU  on  a  butcher's  stall,  with 
a  knife  upon  il\ 

ji0s.     This  way,  my  child  — 
no !  I  am  not  going 
i  thee,  my  Virginia!     I'll  not 

i.     ' '  Keep    back    the    people, 
iersl      Let  them  not 
loach  Virginius  !     Keep  the  people 


s  the  knife] 


[Vi 


I  hope  you  are  satisfied. 
|unius.     I  am  — 
-  that  she  is  mv  daughter  I 
Take  her,  Lie-tors ! 
toixiA   shrieks   and  falls   half 
dead  upon  her  father's  shoulder] 
'   run.     Another  moment,   pray 
Bear  with  me 
1 le  —  'Tis     my     last     embrace. 
\  try 
oe  beyond  bearing,  if  you're 

as  I  may.  I  cannot  make  it 


"  In  earnest  when  with  such  a  feat  as  Ihii 
"He  opens  his  exploits  I 

"Appiub.     Obey  me,  slaves! 
"Honorius.     Defend  the  body,  free- 
men.    There's  a  spark 
"Remaining   still,    which,    though  not 

strong  enough 
"To  light  it  up  with  its  own  beaut  eon* 

life. 
"  May  yet  rekindle  liberty,  and  save 
"Expiring  Rome! 
"CmzBoa.     It  shall  not  be  removed! 
"Appius.     Seize  it,  I  say  1 
"Valerius.     Back,      slaves  1        Givp 
place  to  freemen ! 

"[it  tumult  ensues;  the  people  A 
"  prive  the  Lictous  of  their 
"fasces,  and  drive  them,  with 
"  the  Soldiers,  with  Appifs 
"Ci.audius,  &c„  off  the  Stage, 
"then  return  shouting] 
"Ictii.ios.     Ay,  shout,  and  shout: 


faro 


i.  and  you  had  not 
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ACT  V 
Sczns  First.  —  A  Street. 

[Enter  Appius] 

Appius.     I    do    abjure    all    further 
league  with  them: 
They  have  most  basely  yielded  up  their 

rw'r, 
compromis'd  their  glory.     Had 
they  died 

14  In  their  high  seats,  they  had  liv'd  demi- 
gods; 

"But  now  they  live  to  die  like  basest 
men!" 

Power   gone,   life  follows!    Well!    'tis 
well  we  know 

The  worst!    The  worst?  —  The  worst 
is  yet  to  come, 

And  if  I  err  not,  hither  speeds  a  mes- 
senger 

Whose  heel  it  treads  upon. 

[Bnter  Vibulanus,  hastily,  and  other  De- 
cemvirs, with  Marcus] 

Vibulanus.    Honorius  and  Valerius 
are  elected 
To  the  Consulate.  —  Virginius  is  made 
Tribune  — 
"Appius.    No  doubt  they'd  fill  their 
offices,  when  ours 
"Were  laid  so  poorly  down.  —  You  have 
acted  wisely ! 
••Vibulanus.    Who  could  resist  Vir- 
ginius, raving  at 
The  head  of  the  revolted  troops,  with 
all 
"  The  commons  up  in  arms  ?    Waste  not 

dear  time ! 
"Look   to  your  safety,   Appius.     'Tis 
I        resolv'd 

"To    cite    you    instantly    before    the 
Consuls. 
mAppius.     Look  to  my  safety,  say 
you?     You  would  bid 
"A  man  that's  tumbling  from  a  preci- 
pice 
"A  hundred  fathoms  high,  and  midway 

down,  ^^ 

"Look  to  his  safety!    What  has  he  to 

snatch  at? 
"Air!  —  E'en  so  much  have  I. 
u  u  Vibulanus.    Withdraw  awhile 
'Prom  Rome.    We  shall  recall  you  with 

applause 
Ana  Honours. 

"Appius.    Tea!  you  saw  me  on  the 
brink  — 
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Beheld   it   giving   way   beneath   my 

feet  — 
And  saw  me  tottering  o'er  the  hideous 

leap, 
Whose  sight  sent  round  the  brain  with 

madd'ning  whirl, 
With  but  a  twig  to  stay  me,  which  you 

out, 
Because  it  was  your  friend  that  hung 

by  it  — 
Most  kindly. 
"Vibulanus.    Nay,"     employ     the 

present'  time 
In  looking  to  your  safety  —  "  that  se- 
cured, 
"Reproach  us  as  you  will." 

Appius.     I  am  in  your  hands, 
Lead  me  which  way  you  please. 
Icilius  [without].    Hold !     Stand ! 

[Enter  Icilius,   with  Numitorius  and 

Lictors] 

Did  I  not  tell  you  'twas  the  tyrant? 

Look, 
Was  I  not  right?    I  felt  that  he  was 

present, 
Ere  mine  eye  told  it  me.  —  You  are  our 

prisoner. 
Appius.     Your   prisoner!     On   what 

pretence,  Icilius? 
Icilius.     Inquire  of  your  audacious  ' 

deeds,  "that  laid 
"Your   country's   liberties   prostrate." 

Not  to  speak 
Of  any  private  wrong  —  but  to  reply 
Touching  a  private  wrong  —  inquire  of 

poor 
Virginius,  tottering  between  despair 
And  madness,  as  he  seeks  <the  home, 

where  once 
He  found  a  daughter ! 

Appius.     I  demand  due  time 
To  make  up  my  defence. 

Icilius.     Demand  due  time ! 
Appius !  —  Assign  the  cause  why  you 

denied 
A  Roman  maid,  of  free  condition, 
Her  liberty  provisionally,  while 
Her     plea     remain'd     unjudg'd.      No 

answer,     Appius? 
Lictors,  lay  hold  upon  him  —  to  prison 

with  him ! 
Look  to  him  well.    To  prison  with  the 

tyrant! 

[Exeunt  Appius  and  Lictors  on  * 
one  side,   Icilius   and   Numi- 
torius on  the  other] 

Vibulanus.     Let  all  his  friends,  that 
their  own  safety  prize, 
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Solicit   straight   for   his   enlargement; 

doff 
Their  marks  of  station,  and  to  the  vulgar 

eye 
Disguise  it  with  the  garb  of  mourning : 

'twill 
Conciliate  the  crowd.  —  We  know  them 

well : 
But  humour  them,  they  are  water  soon 

as  fire !  [Exeunt  severally] 


Scene  Second.  —  Virginius' s  House 
[Enter  Lucius  and  Servia] 

Lucius.     Is  he  not  yet  come  home? 

Servia.     Not  since  her  death. 
I  dread  his  coming  home,  good  Lucius. 

Lucius.    A   step!     "lis  Numitorius 
and  Virginius. 

Servia.     Gods !    how    he    looks !  — 
See,  Lucius,  how  he  looks! 

[Enter   Virginius,    attended   by   Numi- 
torius and  others] 

Virginius.     'Tis  ease!  'tis  ease!     I 
am  content !     'Tis  peace, 
'Tis  anything   that  is  most  soft  and 
quiet. 
\  And  after  such  a  dream !  —  I  want  my 
daughter ; 
Send  me  my  daughter ! 

Numitorius.     Yes,  his  reason's  gone. 
Scarce  had  he  come  in  sight  of  his  once 

sweet 
And  happy  home,  ere  with  a  cry  he 

fell 
As  one  struck  dead.  —  When  to  himself 

he  came, 
We  found  him  as  you  see.     How  is  it, 
brother  ? 
Viroinius.      How  should  it   bo  but 
well?     Our  cause  is  good. 
Think  you  Rome  will  stand  by,  and  see 

a  man 
Robb'd    of    his    child?     We    are    bad 

enough,  but  yet 
They  should  not  so  mistake  us.     "We 

are  slaves, 
"But   not   yet   monsters."  —  Call   my 

daughter  to  me. 
What  keeps  her  thus?     I  never  stept 
within 
.   The  threshold  yet,  without  her  meeting 
\  me 

With  a  kiss.     She's  very  long  a-coming. 
Call  her ! 
Numitorius.     Icilius  comes!       See, 
my  Icilius,  see! 


[Enter  Icilius] 

Virginius.     Come,       come,       make 

ready.     Brother,  you  and  he 
Go  on  before :  I'll  bring  her  after  you. 
Icilius.     Ha ! 
Numitorius.    My    Icilius,    what  a 

si^ht  is  there ! 
Virginius'  reason  is  a  wreck,  so  stripp'd 
And  broken  by  wave  and  wind,  yon 

scarce 
Would  know  it  was  the  gallant  bark  yon 

saw 

Riding  so  late  in  safety !  ' 

Icilius    [taking    Virginius'b    hand\. 

Father!     Father! 
That  art  no  more  a  father ! 

Virginius.     Ha !  what  wet 
Is  this  upon  my  hand  ?  A  tear,  boy!  Fie, 
For  shame!     Is  that  the  weapon  yon 

would  guard 
Tour   bride   with?    First   essay   what 

steel  can  do! 
Numitorius.     Not  a  tear  has  bless'd 

his  eye  since  her  death. 

"No  wonder. 
"The  fever  of  his  brain,  that  now  burns 

out, 
"Has    drunk    the    source    of    sorrow's 

torrents  dry. 
"Icilius.     You   would   not  have  it 

otherwise?     'Twas  fit 
"The  bolt,  that  struck  the  sole  remain- 
ing branch, 
"And  blasted  it,  should  set  the  trunk 

on  fire!" 
Numitorius.     If  we  could  make  him 

weep  — 
Icilius.     I  have  that  will  make  him, 
If    aught    will    do    it.     'Tis    her   urn.1 

Twas  that  ' 

Which  first  drew  tears  from  me.     I'll 

fetch  it.     But 
I  cannot  think  you  wise,  to  wake  a  man 
Who's    at    the    mercy    of   a    tempest. 

Better 
You  suffer  him  to  sleep  it  through, 

[Exit  fciLiusl 
Virginius.     Gather  your  friends  to- 
gether :   tell  them  of 
Dentatus'  murder.     Screw  the  chord  of 

rage 
To  the  topmost  pitch.    Mine  own  is  not 

mine  own !  [Laughs] 

That's  strange  enough.    Why  does  he 

not  dispute 
My  right  to  my  own  flesh,  and  tell  my 

heart 
Its  blood  is  not  its  own  ?    He  might  as 

well.  [Laughs] 

But  I  want  my  child. 
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[Enter  Lucius] 

78.    Justice  will  be  defeated ! 

iNius.    Who  says  that? 

in  the  face  of  the  gods !    She  is 

nutable, 

date,     and     immortal!       And 

•ugh  all 

ilty  globe  should  blaze,  she  will 

ingup 

h  the  fire,  and  soar  above  the 

ckling  pile, 

)ta  downy  feather  ruffled  by 

teness ! 

torius.    He    is    not    himself! 

lat  new 

ion  comes  to  tell  us  to  our  teeth, 

y  mock'd  ourselves  to  think  the 

rs 

ldom  past  ? 

us.     The  friends  of  Appius 

le  people  with  solicitations. 

de  crowd,  that  change  with  every 

inge, 

o  doubt  and  soften;   "doubtless 

X  the  stones, 

wont  to  vent  their  griefs  to,  turn 

flesh, 

i'd    by    their    own    calamity." 

oment 

lost,  a  friend  is  lost.     Appear 

ong 

iends,  or  lose  them ! 

[torius.     Lucius,  you 

.,  and  watch  Virginius. 

Exit,  followed  by  all  but  Lucius 
and  Servia] 

iNius.    You  remember, 

ou,  nurse? 

i a.     What,  Virginius? 

iNius.     That  she  nurs'd 

jild    herself.     "Inquire    among 

ur  gossips, 

i  of  them  saw  it ;  and,  with  such 

them 

i  avouch  the  fact,  without  delay, 

r  to  the  Forum."     Will  she  come 

not? 

myself !  —  She  will  not  dare !  — 

,  when 

Virginia  dare  —  Virginia ! 
roioe,  or  nothing,  answers  me  ? 
,  sound  so  fine  —  there's  nothing 
» 

it  and  silence.     "Such  a  slender 
j 
leard,  when  I  have  talk'd-with 

in  fancy ! 

wtom  sound!"    Aha!    She  is 
i  here! 


They  told  me  she  was  here :  they  have 

deceiv'd  me; 
And  Appius  was  not  made  to  give  her  up, 
But  keeps  her,  and  effects  his  wicked 

purpose, 
While  I  stand  talking  here,  and  ask  you| 

My  daughter  is  my  daughter !  *  Though 

a  legion 
Sentried  that  brothel,  which  he  calls  his 

palace, 
I'd  tear  her  from  him ! 

Lucius.     Hold,  Virginius !    Stay ! 
Appius  is  now  in  prison. 

Virginius.     With  my  daughter ! 
He  has  secur'd  her  there !    Ha !  has  he  ( 

so? 
Gay  office  for  a  dungeon !    Hold  me  not, 
Or  I  will  dash  you  down,  and  spoil  you 

for 
My  keeper.    My  Virginia,  struggle  with 

him! 
Appal   him   with    thy   shrieks;     ne'er 

faint,  ne'er  faint ! 
I  am  coming  to  thee !     I  am  coming  to 

thee! 

[Rushes  out,  followed  by 

Lucius  Servia,  and  othersK, 


Scene  Third.  —  A  Dungeon. 

[Appius  discovered] 

Appius.    From    the    palace    to    the 

dungeon  is  a  road 
Trod  oft,  not  oft  retrod.    What  hope 

have  I 
To   pace  it  back  again?    I   know  of 

none. 
I    am    as    one    that's    dead!    "The 

dungeon,  that 
"Encloses  fallen  greatness,  may  as  well 
"Be  called  its  tomb."     I  am  as  much 

the  carcass 
Of  myself,  as  if  the  string  were  taken 

from 
My  neck.     Their  hands  long  for  the 

office.     Oh, 
'Tis  worth  the  half  of  a  Plebeian's  life 
To  got  his  greasy  fingers  on  the  throat 
Of  a  Patrician!     But  I'll  balk  them. 

Come! 
Appius  shall  have  an  executioner 
No  less  illustrious  than  himself. 

[He  is  on  the  point  of  swallowing 
poison,  when  Vibulanus  enters] 

Who's  there? 
Vibulanub.    Your  friend ! 
Appius.    My  VibutonuaX 
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Appius.     'Tis    a    draught    for    life, 
which,  awallow'd, 
She  relishes  bo  richly,  that  she  cares  not 
If  she  ne'er  drink  again  I     Here's  health 

to  you ! 

VlBDLANDM.       Not   Out   of    BUCh   a  CUp 

as  that,  my  Appius. 
"Despair,  that  bids  you  drink  it,  as  the 

"Of  oauker'd  life,  but  lies  to  you,  and 
tarns 

"Your  eyes  from  hope,  that  even  now 
stands  ready 

"With  outstretch' d  arms,  to  rush  to 
your  embrace." 

Tour  friends  are  busy  for  you  with  your 
foes  — 

Your  foes  become  your  friends.  Wher- 
e'er a  frown 

Appears  against  you,  nothing's  spar'd  to 

The  wearer  doff  it,  and  put  up  a  smile 
In  its  stead.     "Your  colleague  Oppius 

is  in  prison. 
"Your  client,  too.     Their  harm's  your 

safety :  it 
"Distracts   the  appetite   o'    the   dogs. 

They  drop 
"The  morsel  they  took  up  before,  as 

"As  a  new  one's  thrown  to  them." 

Appius.    Thou  giv'st  me  life 
Indeed! 

Vibula.vus.     That  I  may  give  thee 

life  indeed, 
I'll  waste  no  longer  time  with  thee ; 

"for  that 
"Already  taken  to  assure  thee  of 
"Thy    fast    reviving    fortunes,    cheats 

thorn  of 
"The  aid  should  help  to  re-establish 

them." 
Farewell,  my  Appius  I     If  my  absence 

A  friend  from  thee.  It  leaves  one  with 
thee  —  Hope !  [Exit] 

Appius.  And  I  will  clasp  it  to  me ! 
Never  friend 

Made'sweeter  promises.     But  snatch  me 

Beneath  the  feet  of  the  vile  herd,  that's 

Broke  loose  and  roams  at  large,   I'll 

show  them  who 
They'd    trample    on.     "Hope!    Hope! 

They  say  of  thee, 
"Thou  art  a  friend  that  promisee,  but 

earns  not 


"To  keep  his  word.     This  once  ke*p 

thine  with  Appius, 
"And  he  will  give  thee  out  so  true  t 

tongue, 
"Thy  word   is  bond   enough!" — At 

liberty  I 
Again  at  liberty  I  Oh,  give  n  power 
As  well,  for  every  minute  of  my  thraldom 
I'll  pick  a  victim  from  the  common  herd 
Shall  groan  his  life  in  bondage.  "  lib- 
er tj;  I 
"'Tis  triumph,  power,  dominion,  tj$m 

thing!" 
Are  ve  not  open  yet,  ye  servile  gates? 
Let  fall  your  chains,  and  push  your  belli 

aside! 
It  is  your  past  and  future  lord  command! 

you  I 
Viroinius  [rushing  in].     Give  me  mj 

daughter  I 
Ap  pins.     Ha ! 

Viroinius.     My  child!  my  daughter! 
My  daughter!  my  Virginia)    Give  her 

Appius.    Thy  daughter! 
Viroinius.    Ay !     Deny  that  she  ll 

And  I  will  strangle  thee,  unless  the  be 

Should  choke  thee  first. 
Appius,     Thy  daughter  1 
Viroiniub.    Play  not  with  me  I 

Provoke  me  not !     Equivocate,  and  lot 

Thou  sport'st  with  fire.     I  am  wild,  dis- 
tracted, mad ! 

I  am  all  a  flame  —  a  flame  1     I  tell  that 

For  all,  I  want  my  child,  and  I  will  have 

her: 
So  give  her  to  me. 

Appius.     Caged    with 
Hoal 
Without,  there! 

Viroinius.     Not  a  step  thou  stirr'a 

Till  I  have  found  my  child.     "Attemp 

that  noise 
"Again,  and  I  will  stop  the  vent,  ths> 

"A   squeak  shall  pass  it.     There  an 

Slugs  for  vou, 
keep    it    air-tight.     {Shorn    kh 
fingers]"     Please  you,  give  me  baek 
My  daughter. 

Appius.     In  truth  she  is  not  hem 
Virginius; 
Or  I  would  give  her  to  thee. 

Viroinius.     Would?     Ay,  should! 
Tho'  would  were  would  not.     Do  yon 

say,  indeed. 
She  is  not  here?     You  nothing  know  of 
her? 


Virginius 
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Nothing,    Virginius!    good 
nius,  nothing. 

IU8.    How  if  I  thrust  my  hand 
jrour  breast, 
your  heart  out,  and  confronted 

r  tongue?    I'd  like  it.    Shall 

yit?     Pool! 

he  ruffians  leagued?    The  one 

i  swear 

le  o'  the  other. 

By  the  gods,  Virginius, 
ghter  is  not  in  my  keeping, 
i  us.    Well, 
ust  seek  her  elsewhere.     I  did 

n  I 

tad  murder'd  her  —  You  lie ! 

but  ' 

—  She  isn't  here,  you  say  — 
!  well! 

ust  go  and  seek  her  elsewhere 
»t 

,  at  home  —  and  where  else 
d  I  seek  her, 

j  or  here?     Here!  here!  here! 
I  sav, 

•  or  here  —  I  tell  you  I  must 
her  — 

be  here,  or  what  do  you  here  ? 
t, 

a  wonder  of  rich  beauty  could 
a  dungeon,  so  as  to  despoil 
of  its  tenant?     Art  thou  not 
it  Appius  ?  —  Did'st  thou  not 
e 

iter  to  be  Claudius'  slave,  who 
her 

sister?     Have  you  not  secur'd 
ere 

ss  her  dishonour,  ere  her  father 
>  claim  her? 

No. 
ius.     Do  you  tell  me  so? 
at!     Think  you,  shall  I  not 
re 

eyes    before    your    tongue? 

there  she  is ! 

your   back  —  her  locks   dis- 
l*d,  and  / 

merit    torn !     Her   cheeks    all 

with 
ng  tears,  "as  flowers  with  too 

rain!" 

no  longer  kept  and  treasur'd 


laiden-pride,  like  a  rich  casket, 

Bglected,  and  forgot,  because 
ler  gem  was  shrin'd  in  it  is 

this  a  sight  to  show  a  father? 


And  have  I  not  a  weapon  to  requite 

thee?        [Searches  about  his  clothes] 
Ha !  here  are  ten ! 
Appius.     Keep    down    your   hands! 

Help!  help! 
Virginius.    No  other  look  but  that ! 

Look  on !  look  on ! 
It  turns  my  very  flesh  to  steel  —  Brave 

girl! 
Keep  thine  eye  fix'd  —  let  it  not  twink 

—  Look  on !         [Exeunt,  struggling] 

[Enter  Numitorius,  Icilius,  Lucius, 
Guard,  and  Soldier,  bearing  Vir- 
ginia's Urn] 

Numitorius.    Not  here ! 
Lucius.    Is    this    the    dungeon?  — 
Appius  is  not  here, 
Nor    yet    Virginius.    You    have    sure 
mistaken. 
Guard.     This  is  the  dungeon  —  Here 

Virginius  entered. 
Numitorius.     Yet     is     not     here! 
Hush !     The  abode  of  death 
Is   just   as   silent.     Gods!   should   the 

tyrant  take 
The  father's  life,  in  satisfaction  for 
The  deed  that  robb'd  him  of  the  daugh-  f 

ter's  charms  — 
Hush !  hark !    A  groan !    There's  some- 
thing stirs. 
Lucius.     'Tis  this  way ! 
Numitorius.     Come      on!    Protect 
him,  gods,  or  pardon  me, 
If  with  my  own  nand  I  revenge  his 
death.  [Exeunt] 


Scene  Fourth. — Another  Dungeon. — 
Virginius  discovered  on  one  knee,with 
Appius  lying  dead  before  him. 

[Enter  Numitorius,  Icilius,  with  the 
Urn  of  Virginia,  and  Lucius] 

Numitorius.  What's  here?  Vir- 
ginius! with  the  tyrant  prostrate 
and  dead! 

Lucius.  His  senses  are  benumb'd; 
there  is  no  adit  to  his  mind,  by  which 
our  words  can  reach  it.  Help  to  raise 
him :   the  motion  may  recall  perception. 

Numitorius.  His  eye  is  not  so 
deathlike  fix'd :  it  moves  a  little. 

Lucius.  Speak  to  him,  Numitorius ; 
he  knows  your  voice  the  best. 

Numitorius.    Virginius ! 

Lucius.  I  think  he  hears  you ;  speak 
again. 

Numitoriu8.    Virginius ! 

Virginius.    Ah  I 
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Lucius.  That  sigh  has  burst  the 
spell  which  held  him. 

Ntfurroiuus.  Virgioius!  my  dear 
brother ! 

Virginics.  Lighter!  lighter!  My 
heart  is  ten  timfs  lighter!  What  a 
load  it  has  heaved  off!  Where  is  he? 
I  thought  I  had  done  it. 

Tcmitoriuh.     Virginius ! 
'iRGiNiim.     Well,     who     are     you? 
What  do  you  want?     I'll  answer  what 

NoVXQRXBK.  Do  you  not  know  me, 
n-other?     Speak,     Icilius,     try    if    he 


let 


Virginius ! 
i.     Virginius ! 
That  voice  —  that  v 
I  know  that  voice  I 


And  made  such  i 


«  was  couple- 
ic,  once  to  b 


Enough  to  make  it  ever  after  he 

Remembered !      [Icilius  placet  lh 
in  his  hand]     What's  this? 
Icilios.     Virginia ! 

[VmoitjiOB  loots  allernnU 
Icilius  and  the  Urn—lo 
NcMtTORiua  and  Luc 
teems  particularly  struck 
mourning  —  looks  at  the 
again  —  bursts  into  a  p- 
of  tears,  and  exclaims, 
ginia!"  —  Falls  on  Icu 
neck.     Curtain  drops] 
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EPILOGUE 

Written  by  Barry  Cornwall,  Esq.,  and  spoken  by  Miss  Brunton 

Leaving  the  common  path,  which  many  tread, 

We  will  not  wake  with  jokes  our  poet's  dead ; 

Nor  shame  the  young  creations  of  his  pen, 

By  bidding  all,  who've  perish'd,  be  again. 

The  pale  Virginia,  in  her  bloody  shroud, 

Lies  like  a  shrined  saint.  —  Oh !  then,  aloud 

Shall  we  break  scurril  jests,  and  bid  depart 

Those  thoughts  of  her,  which  fill  and  teach  the  heart? 

No  moral  now  we  offer,  squar'd  in  form, 

But  Pity,  like  the  sun-light,  bright  and  warm, 

Comes  mix'd  with  showers ;  and,  fading,  leaves  behind 

A  beauty  and  a  blossom  on  the  mind. 

We  do  not  strain  to  show  that  "thus  it  grows." 

And  "hence  we  learn"  what  every  body  knows : 

But,  casting  idle  dogmas  (words)  aside, 

We  paint  a  villain  in  his  purple  pride ; 

And,  tearing  down  a  pow'r  that  grew  too  bold, 

Show  —  merely  what  was  done  in  days  of  old. 

Leaving  this  image  on  the  soul,  we  go 

Unto  our  gentler  story,  touoh'd  with  woe ; 

(With  woe  that  wantons  not,  nor  wears  away 

The  heart)  and  love  too  perfect  for  decay. 

But  whatsoe'er  we  do,  we  will  not  shame 

Your  better  feeling,  with  an  idle  game 

Of  grin  and  mimicry  (a  loathsome  task) ; 

Or  strip  the  great  Muse  of  her  mighty  mask, 

And  hoot  her  from  her  throne  of  tears  and  sighs, 

Until,  from  folly  and  base  jest,  she  dies. 

No ;  let  her  life  be  long,  her  reign  supreme  — 

If  but  a  dream,  it  is  a  glorious  dream. 

Dwell,  then,  upon  our  tale ;  and  bear  along 
With  you,  deep  thoughts  —  of  love  —  of  bitter  wrong  — 
Of  freedom  —  of  sad  pity  —  and  lust  of  pow'r. 
The  tale  is  fitted  for  an  after  hour. 


• 


ACK-EY'D  SUSAN;  OR,  "ALL  IN  THE  DOWNS" 

(1829) 
By  Douglas  Jebbold 


DOUGLAS   JERROLD 
(1803-1857) 

Douglas  Jerrold's  talents  were  so  many-sided,  he  was  so  closely  associated 
i    with  that  school  of  wit  which  flourished  at  the  editorial  table  of  Punch,  that  it  is 
t   bard  to  separate  him  from  that  group,  and  to  estimate  him  solely  as  a  dramatist. 
I    He  watched  the  theatre,  as  his  associates  watched  it ;  he  attempted  various  forms 
I    of  drama,  passing  from  "Black-ey'd  Susan "  and  "The  Kent  Day"  to  "Thomas 
I    aBecket"  with  an  ease  which  characterized  all  the  early  Victorian  playwrights. 
I     His  two  best-known  dramas  reflect  Jerrold's  ability  to  estimate  popular  taste,  on 
l    the  one  hand,  and  to  take  advantage  of  historical  interest,  on  the  other.     The  suc- 
Uepnof  "Black-ey'd  Susan",  for  instance,  was  largely  due  to  the  pride  with  which 
1  England  regarded  her  navy  after  the  exploits  of  Nelson.     "  The  Rent  Day  "  utilized 
the  reform  spirit  which  was  dominating  Parliament,  and  which  resulted  in  the 
removal  of  laws  and  customs  which  had  held  the  lower  classes  of  England  in  bond- 
age.   In  other  words,  Jerrold  was  impelled  toward  the  new  spirit,  just  as  Robertson 
«u attracted  to  the  breaking  down  of  social  barriers  in  "Caste",  by  the  legislation 
of  the  time.    Added  to  which,  his  traditions  were  of  the  theatre,  his  father,  Samuel 
Jerrold,  having  been  an  actor,  and  he,  as  a  small  boy,  having  learned  to  read  and 
write  from  members  of  his  father's  company. 

Jerrold's  life  history  is  peculiarly  one  of  association  with  the  keenest  literary 
minds  of  the  time.  He  was  the  friend  of  Thackeray,  of  Dickens,  of  Tom  Taylor, 
Leech,  Tenniel,  and  Mark  Lemon.  He  was  loved  by  them  and,  in  turn,  he  was  dis- 
liked by  them.  For  his  tongue  was  sharp,  and  his  wit  was  often  cruel.  It  is  said 
that  Thackeray  who,  though  famed  for  his  quick  satire,  was  of  the  most  sensitive 
temperament,  was  wont  to  tear  the  wrapper  from  his  weekly  copy  of  Punch  with 
feu  as  to  "what  Master  Jerrold  was  saying  about  him  now." 

In  early  life  Jerrold  was  a  sailor.  He  shipped  at  a  time  when  conditions  were  at 
their  wont  (1813).  In  1815,  he  was  on  His  Majesty's  Brig,  Ernest,  as  a  midship- 
man, transporting  troops  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  During  this  while,  his 
interest  in  the  theatre  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  has  left  somewhere  an 
early  and  vivid  impression  of  the  acting  of  Edmund  Kean.  It  is  said  that  he  or- 
ganized theatricals  on  board  ship,  developing  a  passion  for  amateur  theatricals  which 
was  later  to  be  satisfied  when  he  joined  with  Tenniel,  Dickens,  and  Mark  Iiemon 
ia  their  amateur  ventures.  This  probably  inspired  Jerrold  to  play-writing.  He 
was  only  eighteen  years  old  when  his  first  piece  for  the  stage  was  produced,  on  April 
?0, 1821.  It  was  called  ' ' MflJEP- Frightened  Than  Hurt",  having  previously  borne 
the  title  of  "The  Duellists." 

In  the  words  of  Blanohard  Jerrold,  it  must  be  remembered  that : 

This  was  the  time  when  Scott  was  in  the  ascendancy,  Shelley  was  talking 
radicalism,  Charles  Lamb  was  middle-aged,  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  at 
work,  Byron  in  debt,  Cobbett  politically  strong,  Keats  struggling  tot  \i\*  wro.. 
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see.  therefore,  that  Douglas  Jerrold  lived  when  there  was  begicmq 
a  distinct  cleavage  between  old  forces  and  the  new.     His  influences  were 
S  those  which  shaped  Tlia'-keray  and  Dickens.     The  events  of  his  early 

reasons  why  he  was  interested  in  the  nautical  drama.     By  1827,  he  tm 

i  an  initial  apprenticeship  in  -the  writing  of  dramas,  by  doing  hack  wort 

bavidge.  of  the  Ooburg  Theatre,  at  £5  a  week.      It  was  at  this  time  that  E»£ 

c  admired  u<wr  of  Diaries  Umb,  leaving  Drurv  Lane  Theatre  as  manai^r. 

ver  the  Surrey,  and  to  him  Jerrold  offered  the  manuscript  of  "Black-*j'J 

or,  All  in  the  Downs",  which  was  imnied.iat.ily  accepted,  and  produced « 

t  Monday,  .June  S.  ]$lM,i,  when  the  author  was  only  twenty-sis,         • 

t  brought  a  fortune  to  Kllistun  and  to  T.  P.  Cooke,  who  created,  tbe  part  of 

m,  but  it  brought  a  bare  pittance  to  the  author,  in  accordance  with  lb 

a  of  the  day.      It  was  descrilwd  as  a  domestic  drama,  and  was  eharaeteriW 

■rodigality  of  scenes  and  by  quietness  and  simplicity  of  situation.     The  patto 

Tie  piece  also  was  of  the  kind  which,  however  stereotyped  and  artificial  in  it» 

lid  retain  the  power  to  appeal  to  the  sentimental  in  all  audiences,    h 

r  words,  as  Dement  Scott  said,  many  years  after: 

|  The  human  contrasts  used  by  Jerrold  in  this  play,  the  lights  and  shadows  tf 
I  and  sorrow,  the  domestic  struggles  and  passions  are  of  such  character  at 
I  lose  their  power. 


ii  tbe  first  night  the  play  was  not  a  great  s 
I  that  it  was  a  hot  evening,  and  the  audjeoc 
d  Jerrold  says : 
I  Now  and  then,  in  a  lull,  the  seeds  of  wi 


ccBss.     This  was  attributed  to  lit 
was  noisy  in  consequence,     filia- 


ted by  the  author  t 
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■ok  place  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  appeared  in  a  desecration  called  "  W 
id  Susan",  and  prepared  by  the  dramatist,  W.  G.  Wills.    This  was  given 
te  regime  of  the  Kendals  and  Hare  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre — a  regime 
i  by  Tennyson's  "  The  Falcon  "  in  the  fall  of  1879. 
Dutton  Cook,  reviewing  this  revival,  which  was  given  in  October,  1880,  wrote : 

Wills  .  .  .  has,  in  fact,  totally  sunk  and  destroyed  two  out  of  Douglas 
Jerrold's  three  acts. 

This  was  done,  so  it  was  stated,  with  the  consent  of  Douglas"  Jerrold's  son, 
ran  though  the  son  may  not  have  known  how  distorted  Wills  would  make  his 
bther's  comedy. 

After  all,  [writes  Cook]  Jerrold's  "Black-ey'd  Susan",  if  a  little  old- 
faahioned,  is  not  such  a  very  obsolete  work.  It  is  a  picture  —  somewhat 
crudely  coloured,  it  may  be  —  of  a  past  epoch ;  it  is  constructed  after  a  strag- 
gling fashion,  and  includes  many  of  those  changes  of  scene  —  those  sudden 
meetings  and  partings  of  "flats" —  which  modern  stage-managers  deprecate 
and  eschew.  But  Jerrold  never  wrote  coarsely  or  vulgarly :  he  was  essentially 
an  author  of  refinement ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  his  plays  that  need  to 
be  judged  wounding  to  the  susceptibilities  even  of  Miss  Podsnap  and  her  class. 

All  this  while,  Jerrold  was  winning  a  reputation  for  himself  by  his  writing  in  j 
►ther  directions,  but  for  a  time  his  dramatic  ventures  occupied  most  of  his  energies.  < 
le  wrote  for  the  Athenaeum,  the  Morning  Herald,  the  Monthly  Magazine,  and  also  ! 
or  the  famous  Blackwood's.  When  some  of  his  writings  were  gathered  in  three  \ 
volumes,  called  "Men  of  Character",  and  published  in  1838,  they  carried  illustra- 
tions by  Thackeray. 

£un$bjtrs&  established  in  1841,  and,  in  issue  Number  2,  Douglas  Jerrold  made  his 
first  contribution,  September  13,  1841.  Thereafter,  he  was  continually  identified 
with  this  representative  weekly,  writing  for  it  "Punch's  Letters  to  his  Son",  "Mrs. 
Candle's  Curtain  Lectures",  and  other  famous  series.  Not  content  with  writing 
for  these  magazines,  he  was  connected  with  publishing  ventures  of  his  own.  In 
1843,  he  contributed  to  The  Illuminated  Magazine,  in  1845  to  The  Douglas  Jerrold 
Magazine,  and  in  1845  to  the  Douglas  Jerrold  Weekly  Newspaper.  He  was  very 
prolific,  writing  continually  and  lengthily.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  he  edited 
Uoyft  Weekly  Newspaper,  preparing  the  chief  leaders.  On  June  8,  1857,  Douglas 
Jerrold  died,  and  was  buried  at  Norwood  Cemetery,  —  Charles  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
Monckton  Milnes,  and  John  Forster  being  among  his  pallbearers. 

Leigh  Hunt  once  said  of  Jerrold  that  even  though  his  wit  may  have  had  the  sting 
of  the  bee,  his  heart  possessed  the  sweetness  of  honey ;  and  the  testimony  of  his 
friends  was  of  the  kindliest  sort.  Like  his  contemporaries,  he  came  in  for  a  great 
deal  of  censure  from  Macready,  the  actor,  for  whom  he  wrote  several  pieces. 
Mieready's  over-seriousness  regarding  his  own  position  never  allowed  him,  for  a 
moment,  to  enjoy  any  of  the  pleasantries  perpetrated  by  Jerrold.  We  find  him  in 
hii  "Diary",  on  September  6,  1842,  resenting  a  reference  to  himself  in  Punch, 

by  a  set  of  low-mannered,  ignorant,  and  ill-conditioned  men,  who  rejoice  in 
the  miserable  Jerrold  as  their  captain ;   they  abuse  all  they  envy. 

V>  such  an  extent  did  Maoready's  sensitiveness  prejudice  him  that,  even  when  he 
Bended  private  theatricals  conducted  by  Lemon  and  Dicksn*,  \i&  <sw\\  *&* 
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a  Jerrold's  poor  attempts,  however  much  he  might  consider  the  fairs  i» 

n  the  other  actors  "broad  and  laughable."     Yet  he  was  continually  dining  w' 

a  company  with  Dickens,  Forster,  Lemon  and   Leech,  and  often  touM 

Jelf  much  chagrined  over  the  unwisdom  of  his  prejudices.     For  instance. 

King,  he  was  introduced  to  A  Beckett,  and  in  his  entry,  October  13,  1S16.M 

|  I  remember  when  I  detested  the  name  of  this  Mr.  X  Beckett,  whom  1  did 
t  know,  because  he  wrote,  or  was  said  to  have  written,  disparagingly  of  m* 

I  the  Figaro!     I  like  him,  knowing  him,  very  much. 

ftia  impressions  of  a  dinner,  given  by  Jen-old  at  Putney  Heath,  show  how  hutj 
■as,  moved  by  the  temper  of  the  moment.  For  instance,  he  considered  Lei(k 
It 

mrtieula-rly  disagreeable.  Disputative  and  tedious  —  affecting  great  benev- 
md  arguing  most  malevolently.  He  is  a  good-tempered  coxcomb  — 
ftt  coxcomb  heart  and  soul  —  not  meaning  harm  to  any,  but  a  coxcomb. 

Fhe  prolific  Jen-old  is  nowhere  better  seen  than  in  the  delightful  history  <i 
left,  written  by  Spielmann,  wherein  it  is  estimated  that  the  editors  of  Punch  e» 
lited  to  the  Victorian  stage  no  less  than  five  hundred  plays.     In  other  won 
If  the  burlesques  and  travesties  that  found  then-  way  on  the  stage  or  the  lta(  1 
I  reflective  of  the  burlesque  and  travesty  spirits  in  Punch's  cartoons,  reflect  iveo!  ' 

□  writes  regarding    Jen-old's    association   with   the   English   comic 
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sick  room  in  Thistle  Grove,  Brompton,  and  found  him  propped  up  in  a  great 
chair,  bright-eyed,  and  quick,  and  eager  in  spirit,  but  very  lame  in  body,  j/tk 
gave  me  an  impression  of  tenderness.  ...    In  the  company  of  children  JKr 
young  people  he  was  particularly  happy.  ...    He  never  was  so  gay,  so  sweet- 
tempered,  so  pleasing,  and  so  pleased  as  then.    Among  my  own  children  I 
have  observed  this  many  and  many  a  time. 

80  much  of  a  valued  friend  was  Dickens  to  Jerrold  that  the  latter  could  not 
bear  any  very  long  estrangement.  A  misunderstanding  arising  between  them 
once,  it  is  recorded  that  Jerrold  met  Dickens  at  a  Club  dining-room  : 

"For  God's  sake,  let  us  be  friends  again!"  exclaimed  Jerrold.  "A  life's 
not  long  enough  for  this." 

Another  impression  of  Jerrold  tempers  the  satirical  portrait  given  by  so  many. 
Edmund  Yates,  the  actor,  has  written : 

I  had  often  been  in  his  company,  and  had  heard  him  flash  forth  the  biting 
epigram  and  quick  repartee  for  which,  in  our  day,  he  has  had  no  rival.  A 
small,  delicately-formed  bent  man,  with  long  grey  hair  combed  back  from  his 
forehead,  with  grey  eyes  deep  set  under  penthouse  brows,  and  a  way,  just  as 
the  inspiration  seized  him,  of  dangling  a  double  eyeglass,  which  hung  round 
his  neck  by  a  broad  black  ribbon :  a  kindly  man  for  all  his  bitter  tongue  .  .  . 
soft  and  easy  with  women  and  children. 

It  was  this  loyableness  of  the  man  which  made  so  many  run  to  the  rescue  of  his 
family,  who,  at  his  death,  were  left  in  straitened  circumstances.  Wilkie  Collins, 
Farster,  Thackeray,  —  all  of  them  tried  to  see  what  they  could  do  to  raise  money 
in  his  memory.  Thackeray,  at  the  request  of  Dickens,  gave  his  lecture,  "Week-day 
Preachers";  Forster  wanted  a  revival  of  "The  Rent  Day"  and  "Black-ey'd 
Susan."    The  plans  developed  and  were  put  through  with  success. 

Jerrold's  loss  was  a  genuine  grief  to  every  one.  No  better  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  friendship  persisted,  in  spite  of  constant  aggravation,  can  be  found  than 
in  the  association  of  Thackeray  and  Douglas  Jerrold,  who  were  members  of  the 
same  clubs,  who  dined  at  the  same  supper-rooms,  and  who  had  respect  for  each 
other,  even  though  it  is  supposed  that  Jerrold  never  could  quite  understand  Thack- 
eray. Unfortunately,  none  of  that  wit  for  which  he  was  famous  crept  into  "Black- 
e/d  Susan",  which  is  more  illustrative  of  the  gentleness  and  domesticity  of  Jerrold 
than  of  his  humorous  point-of-view  regarding  the  weaknesses  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived. 
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BLACK-EY'D   SUSAN 


ACT   I 


Scene  Pibst.  —  A  View  of  the 
Country. 

[Enter  Dog  grass  and  Gnatbrain] 

Dog  grass.  Tut !  if  you  are  inclined 
to  preach,  here  is  a  mile-stone  —  Til 
leave  you  in  its  company. 

Gnatbrain.  Ay,  it's  all  very  well 
—  very  well ;  but  you  have  broken  poor 
Susan's  heart,  and  as  for  William  — 

DoGGRASs.    What  of  him  ? 

Gnatbrain.  The  sharks  of  him,  for 
what  you  care.  Didn't  you  make  him 
torn  a  sailor,  and  leave  his  young 
wife,    the    little,    delicate     black-ey'd 

I  Susan,  that  pretty  piece  of  soft-speak- 
ing womanhood,  your  niece?  Now 
lay,  haven't  you  qualms?  On  a 
winter's  night,  now,  when  the  snow  is 
drifting  at  your  door,  what  do  you  do? 

Doggrass.     Shut  it. 

Gnatbrain.  And  what,  when  you 
hear  the  wind  blowing  at  your  chimney 
corner? 

Doggrass.     Get  closer  to  it. 

Gnatbrain.  What,  when  in  your 
bed,  you  turn  up  one  side  at  the  thun- 
der? 

Doggrass.  Turn  round  on  the  other. 
*  Will  you  go  on  with  your  catechism  ? 

Gnatbrain.  No,  I'd  rather  go  and 
talk  to  the  echoes.  A  fair  day  to  you, 
Master  Doggrass !    If  your  conscience  — 

Doggrass.  Conscience !  Phoo !  my 
conscience  sleeps  well  enough. 

Gnatbrain.  Sleeps!  Don't  wake  it 
then  —  it  might  alarm  you. 

Doggrass.  One  word  with  you,  — 
no  more  of  your  advice :  I  go  about  like 
ft  surly  bull,  and  you  a  gadfly  buzzing 
around  me.  From  this  moment  throw 
off  the  part  of  counsellor. 

Gnatbrain.    But  don't  you  see?  — 

Doggrass.  Don't  you  see  these 
trees  growing  about  us? 

Gnatbrain.    Very  well. 

Doggrass.  If  a  cudgel  was  out  from 
them  for  every  knave  who  busies  him- 


self in  the  business  of  others  —  don't 
you  think  it  would  mightily  open  the 
prospect  ? 

Gnatbrain.  Perhaps  it  might :  and 
don't  you  think  that  if  every  hard- 
hearted, selfish  rascal  that  destroys  the 
happiness  of  others,  were  strung  up  to 
the  boughs  before  they  were  cut  for 
cudgels,  don't  you  think  that  instead 
of  opening  the  prospect,  it  would 
mightily  darken  it? 

Doggrass.  I  have  given  you  warn- 
ing —  take  heed !  take  heed !  and  with 
this  counsel,  I  give  you  a  good  day. 

[Exit] 

Gnatbrain.     Ay,  it's  the  only  thing 
good  you  can  give ;  and  that  only  good, 
because  it's  not  your  own.     That  rascal 
has  no  more  heart   than   a   bagpipe  1 
One  could  sooner  make  Dover  Cliffs 
dance  a  reel  to  a  penny  whistle,  than 
move  him  with  words  of  pity  or  dis- 
tress.    No  matter,  let  the  old  dog  bark ; 
his  teeth  will  not  last  forever  —  and  I 
yet  hope  to  see  the  day  when  Doori 
black-ey'd  Susan,  and  the  jovial  sailor,/ 
William,  may  defy  the  surly  cur  thaw 
now  divides  them.  [Exit! 

[Enter  Raker  and  Hatchet] 

Raker.  A  plague  on  him !  —  if  I 
thought  he  meant  us  foul  play,  — 

Hatchet.  Not  he  —  twas  a  mis- 
take. 

Raker.     Aye,  a  mistake  that  nearly 
threw  us  into  the  hands  of  the  Philis- 
tines.   But  I  know  why  you  have  ever  f 
a  good  word  for  this  same  Doegrass.        / 

Hatchet.  Know !  you  Know  as 
much  as  the  weathercock  that  answers 
every  wind,  yet  cannot  tell  the  point 
from  which  it  blows.  And  what  do 
you  know? 

Raker.  I  know  that  Mrs.  Susan,/ 
Doggrass's  niece,  has  two  black  eyes.    I 

Hatchet.  Umph!  your  knowledge 
proves  that,  though  a  fool,  you  are  not 
yet  blind. 
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tcHET.     What !  be  you  as  dumb 

t   figure-head   of   the  Starling;  as 

ill  ;is  yielding  .'is  teazed  oakum  — 

i  little  linger  be  vour  helm,  and 

answer  it.     Wlio  am  1  ? 

it.     Tom  Hatchet,  the  smuggler 

;  Captain  of  the  Rtdbrcaul,  and 

Kg  partner  with  old  Doggrass. 

Itcuet.     Thank'ee:  now    I'll    tell 

I'll  a'    you  are  —  Bill  Raker,  first 

fit  the  Redbreast,  as  great  a  rogue 

r  died  at  the  fore-vard,  and  eon- 

fctiy- 

Ieer.     The  best   person   to  go  on 

it.  Just  so ;  see  you  do  them 
w,  bear  up,  whilst  I  pour  a 
Isido  of  intelligence  into  you.  I'm 
]  to  be  married. 

;b.     You  generally  are  at  every 
il  put  into. 

bet.  Belay  your  jokes.  To 
|  do  you  think?  —  you  ean't  guess? 
Icer.  No.  It  isn't  to  the  last 
Admiral's  widow?  Perhaps  to  big 
|,  the  bum  boat  woman. 

No,  you  albatross,  —  to 
-  bl»nk-oy'd  Susan. 

Steady    there  —  stead; 
maker.     The  lass   is  married 


Listen  to  my  f 
shall  be  short  - —  short  as  a  mx^a- 
spike.  I  must  marry  Susan  :  she£to> 
no!  you  —  you  must  swear  tint  ju 
were  her  husband's  shipmate  — lb 
you  saw  him  drowned.  Susan  do»  En 
with  old  Dame  Ilatley  —  she  has  ■ 
other  home ;  and  if  she  refuse,  Doggn* 
will  seize  for  long  arrears  of  rent,  on  lb 
(•Id  woman's  goods,  and  turn  f 
adrift;  then  the  girl  has  no  ol 
left  but  to  marry.     Is  it  not  a  gi*i 

Raker.     Had  the  devil  been  pi 
he  could  not  have  made  a  better. 

Hatchet.  I'm  going  now  to  0«f 
grass,  to  see  further  about  if,  tnna» 
time,  do  you  think  of  the  pari  you  M» 
to  plav,  and  I'll  think  how  I  «au  bai 
reward  you.  \F-M 

Raker.  I  must  certainly  look  * 
scoundrel.  There  must  be  an  invilsr 
tion  in  my  figure-head  to  all  nortt  d 
wiek.-dni'ss,  vise  Captain  Hatchet  nwK 
never  have  offered  such  dirty  wwk  » 
an  old  sailor.  I  must  look  a  lillaio. 
and  that's  the  truth.  Well,  there  it 
no  help  for  an  ugly  Dountauune;  M 
if  my  face  be  ill-favoured,  I'll  take  we 
to  keep  my  heart  of  the  right  eoluur: 
'":e  the  Dolphin  tap.  if  I  hang  out  t 
'    '"'.ed    sign-pc  •* 
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never  turn  skylark,  but  always  remain 

ft  K0086. 

Susan.    Have  you  seen  my  uncle? 

Gnatbrain.     Oh,  yes ! 

Susan.    Will  he  show  any  kindness? 

Gnatbrain.  I  cannot  tell.  Did  you 
ever  see  gooseberries  grow  upon  a 
oabbage-stump?  You  nave  flowers 
from  an  aloe-tree,  if  you  wait  a  hundred 


Susan.  He  has  threatened  to  dis- 
tress the  good  dame. 

Gnatbrain.  Ay,  for  the  rent.  Oh, 
Susan,  I  would  I  were  your  landlord! 
I  should  think  myself  well  paid  if  you 
would  allow  me  every  quarter-day  to 
pot  my  ear  to  the  key-hole,  and  listen 
to  one  of  your  prettiest  ditties.  Why, 
for  such  payment,  were  I  your  landlord, 
I'd  find  you  in  board,  washing,  and 
lodging,  and  the  use  of  a  gig  on  Sun- 
days. I  wish  I  —  But  la !  what's  the 
use  of  my  wishing?  I'm  nobody  but 
half  gardener,  half  waterman  —  a  kind 
of  alligator,  that  gets  his  breakfast  from 
the  shore,  and  his  dinner  from  the  sea 
—  a —  fDoaoRAfts  passes  window] 

Susan.  Oh,  begone!  I  see  Mr. 
Doggrass ;  if  he  find  you  here  — 

Gnatbrain.  He  must  not;  here's  a 
cupboard  —  I'm  afraid  there's  plenty 
of  room  in  it. 

Susan.  No,  no,  I  would  not  for  the 
world  —  there  is  no  occasion  —  meet 
him. 

Gnatbrain.  Not  I,  for  quiet's  sake. 
We  never  meet  but,  like  {gunpowder 
and  fire,  there  is  an  explosion.  This 
will  do.  [Goes  into  the  closet] 

[Enter  Doggrass] 

Doggrass.  Now,  Susan,  you  know 
my  business  —  I  say,  you  Know  my 
business.     I  come  for  money. 

Susan.     I  have  none,  sir. 

Doggrass.  A  pretty  answer,  truly. 
Are  people  to  let  their  houses  to  beggars  ? 

Susan.  Beggars!  Sir,  I  am  your 
brother's  orphan  child. 

Doggrass.  I  am  sorry  for  it.  I 
wish  he  were  alive  to  pay  for  you.  And 
where  is  your  husband  ? 

8usan.  Do  you  ask  where  he  is? 
I  am  poor,  sir  —  poor  and  unprotected ; 
do  not,  as  you  have  children  of  your 
own,  do  not  insult  me.  [Weeps] 

Doggrass.  Ay,  this  is  to  let  houses 
to  women ;  if  the  tax-gatherers  were  to 
be  paid  with  crying,  why,  nobody  would 
roar  more  lustily  than  myself ;  let  a  man 
ask  for  his  rent,  and  you  pull  out  your 


pocket-handkerchief.  Where's  Dame 
Hatley? 

Susan.  In  the  next  room  —  ill,  very 
ill. 

Doggrass.  An  excuse  to  avoid  me; 
she  shall  not.  [Going] 

Susan.     You  will  not  enter! 

Doggrass.     Who  shall  stop  me? 

Susan.  If  heaven  give  me  power,  I ! 
Uncle,  the  old  woman  is  sick  —  I  fear 
dangerously.  Her  spirit,  weakened  by 
late  misfortune,  flickers,  like  a  dying 
light.  Your  sudden  appearance  might 
make  all  dark.  Uncle  —  landlord !  would 
you  have  murder  on  your  soul  ? 

Doggrass.     Murder? 

Susan.  Yes;  though  such  may  not 
be  the  common  word,  hearts  are  daily 
crushed,  spirits  broken  —  whilst  he  who    , 


-U*    \ 


slays,  destroys  in  safety. 

Doggrass.  Can  Dame  Hatley  pay* 
me  the  money  ? 

Susan.     No. 

Doggrass.     Then  she  shall  to  prison. 

Susan.     She  will  die  there. 

Doggrass.     Well? 

Susan.  Would  you  make  the  old 
woman  close  her  eyes  in  a  gaol  ? 

Doggrass.  I  have  no  time  to  hear 
sentiment.  Mrs.  Hatley  has  no  money 
—  you  have  none.  Well,  though  she 
doesn't  merit  lenity  of  me,  I'll  not  be 
harsh  with  her. 

Susan.    I  thought  you  could  not. 

Doggrass.  I'll  just  take  whatever 
may  be  in  the  house,  and  put  up  with 
the  rest  of  the  loss. 

[Enter  Dolly  Mayflower] 

Dolly.  So,  Mr.  Doggrass,  this  is 
how  you  behave  to  unfortunate  folks  — 
coming  and  selling  them  up,  and  turn- 
ing them  out.  Is  this  your  feeling  for 
the  poor  ? 

Doggrass.  Feeling!  I  pay  the 
rates.  What  business  have  you  here? 
Go  to  your  spinning. 

Dolly.  Spinning !  if  it  were  to  spin 
a  certain  wicked  old  man  a  halter,  I'd 
never  work  faster.  Ugh !  I  alwayj 
thought  you  very  ugly,  but  now  you 
look  hideous. 

Susan.     Peace,  good  Dolly. 

Dolly.  Peace!  Oh,  you  are  too 
quiet  —  too  gentlo !  Take  example  by 
me :  I  only  wish  he'd  come  to  sell  me 
up,  that's  all.  [Doggrass  goes  to  door] 
Oh,  I  know  who  you  are  looking  after  — 
your  man,  Jacob  Twig:  he  hops  after 
you  on  your  dirty  work,  Uka  *>  \,ora\M\\» 
after  a  jackdaw  — 1  ww  ^m\«fcfm%>»> 
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|  door.     I  wish  my  dear  Gnafr- 
b.     Oh.  Susan,  I  wish  he 
s  one  of  the  best,  most 
I  of  lovers  —  he'd  befriend  you 

[goes  to  the  door],    Jacob  1 
|Jacob  Twig.      He   has  a   memo- 
i  book  in  his  hand,  a  pen  in 
r,    and   an    ink-bottle   in    the 
mhole  of  his  eoat.\ 
w  your  business. 
.     What,  here,  master?     What, 
Dame  Hatley's? 

i.T.  To  be  sure,  good  Jacob ; 
I  master  had  a  tree,  and  but  one 
Hi  lived  in  it.  he'd  take  its  nuts, 

■  than  allow  it  lodging  gratis. 

n.     Uncle,    have    compassion  — 
i  another  week  —  a  day- 

Not  an  hour  —  a  minute. 

■  do  your  duty.  Now  begin  ;  put 
I  very  thing  you  see  in  the  cottage. 
%B.  Master,  hadn't  you  better 
I  little?     Perhaps  the  Dame  can 

lends.     [Doograss  is   imperative] 
e  goes :  I'll  first  begin  with  the 

In  \stopping  Aim].  No,  let  me 
1  you  do  not.  Come  this  way,  if 
y  slill  rl.lermined. 


with  your  duty,  Jacob;  put  down  everj- 
thing  in  the  house. 

Gnatbrain.  Do.  Jacob;  and  btga 
with  "one  broken  head" — then,  i 
stony-hearted  landlord  —  one  innoc 
young  woman  —  ditto,  jealous  — 
man  tolerably  honest  —  and  one  so: 
what  damaged. 

Jacob.  I'll  have  you  up  Man 
justices  —  you  have  broken  my  crow. 

Onatbrmn.  Broken  your  erowul 
Jacob,  Jacob,  it  was  cracked  before! 

JxroB.     How  do  you  know  that? 

Gnathrajn.  By  the  ring  of  i 
Jacob  —  by  the  ring ;  I  never  heai 
such  a  bit  of  Brummagem  in  my  life. 

DociQHASs  (to  Suhan].  Wellj  Susan, 
it  ia  sometimes  convenient,  is  it  no! 
for  a  husband  to  be  at  sea? 

Susan.  Sir,  scorn  has  no  word,  - 
contempt  no  voice  to  speak  my  loath- 
ing of  your  insinuations.  Take",  sir,  all 
that  is  here;  satisfy  your  avarice;  bul 
dare  not  indulge  your  malice  at  the 
cost  of  one  who  has  now  nothing  left 
her  in  her  miserv  but  the  sweet  con- 
sciousness of  virtue.  \EtH\ 

Dogchahs.  The  way  with  all  women 
when  (hi'v  are  found  out,  is  it  not,  Mrs. 
Doily? 

I  can't_tell,  sir ;  I  never  tu 
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a.ve  a  most  Tyburnlike  physiog- 
there's  Turpin  in  the  curl  of 
pper  lip  —  Jack  Sheppard  in  the 
one  —  your  nose  is  Jerry  Aber- 
limself  —  Duval  and  Barrington 
ur  eyes  —  and  as  for  your  chin, 
ixteen-String  Jack  lives  again  in 

NATBRAIN  QO€8  to   window,   dffect- 

%ec  what  is  passing  outside]     Eh ! 
one  —  excellent!  there's  all   the 
ours  getting  the  furniture  out  the 
window. 

>b.  Lt  there?  It's  against  the 
I'm  his  Majesty's  officer,  and 
among  them  in  a  whistle. 

[Jacob  rushes  off;  Gnatbrain  t>*- 
stantly  bolts  door] 

tbrain.  A  bailiff,  like  a  snow- 
is  always  best  on  the  outside. 
Doily,  sweet  Dolly  Mayflower, 
you  look  at  me?  Won't  you  be 
mnw  flfthhflgft  of  my  hflart,,  a,ndL 

titivate  vou? 
ly.  Don't  talk  to  me,  sir!  — 
pboard,  sir  —  the  cupboard. 
tbrain.  Hear  my  defence.  On 
rd,  I  had  not  the  least  idea  that 
>uld  have  found  me,  or  the  cup- 
is  the  last  place  1  should  have 
lto. 

ly.  It's  no  matter;  there's  Mr. 
Rattlin,  boatswain's  mate  of  the 
phon  — 

tbrain.  What!  you  wouldn't 
a  sailor? 

ly.     And  why  not? 
tbrain.     Your  natural  timidity 
i't  allow  you. 
ly.     My  timidity? 
tbrain.     Yes ;  you  wouldn't  like 
it t  alone  o'nights.     Your  husband 
be  at  sea  for  six  months  out  of  the . 
;  there  would  be  a  wintry  pros- 
>r  you. 

ly.  But  he  would  be  at  home 
ther  six  months  —  and  there's 
>r,  sir. 

tbrain.  True,  but  when  you 
ive  summer  all  the  year  round, 
you  think  it  more  to  your  ad- 
re? 

ly.  No  —  for,  if  it  always  shone, 
tould  never  really  enjoy  fine 
jr. 

tbrain.  Oh,  my  dear,  when  we 
arried,  we'll  get  up  a  thunder- 
or  two,  depend  upon  it.  But 
Dolly,  your  heart  is  too  good, 
iead  too  clear,  to  nourish  idle 
on.    Let   us  go   and   see   poor 


Susan.  There  is  real  calamity  enough 
in  our  every-dav  paths;  we  need  not 
add  to  it  by  our  idle  follies.        [Exeunt] 


Scene  Third.  —  A  View  of  the  Country. 

[Enter  Hatchet] 

Hatchet.  Doggrass  has  made  the 
seizure  by  this  time.  Now  I'll  step  in, 
pay  the  money,  and  thus  buy  the  grati- 
tude of  Susan,  before  I  tell  her  the  story 
of  her  husband's  death. 

[Enter  Jacob,  running] 

Bring    up     there,     my    young    skiff. 
Whither  bound  ? 

Jacob.     I'm  in  a  hurry. 

Hatchet.  Bring  up,  I  say,  or  I'll 
spoil  your  figurehead. 

[Lifting  his  c^rf^cJlV 

JACOB.      Dn  yon  Irnnw  who  T  ajti  ?*£&* 

Hatchet.  No;  what  are  you,  my 
young  flying-flsh? 

Jacob.  I'm  a  bailiff  —  aren't  you 
frightened?     I  serve  Mr.  Doggrass. 

Hatchet.  The  very  craft  I  was  sail- 
ing after.  You  have  been  to  Susan's  — 
Black-ey'd  Susan's,  as  she's  called  ? 

Jacob.     How  do  you  know  that? 

Hatchet.  You  have  made  a  seizure 
there? 

Jacob.     Right  again. 

Hatchet.     Have  secured  everything ? 

Jacob.  Wrong.  I  had  made  as 
pretty  a  piece  of  business  of  it  as  any 
of  my  craft  —  a  very  pretty  stroke  of 
handiwork ;  but  somenow  or  the  other  — 

Hatchet.  You  frighten  me.  No- 
body paid  the  money,  I  hope? 

Jacob.  Oh,  don't  be  alarmed  at 
that;  no,  but  somehow  or  the  other, 
quite  by  a  mistake,  when  I  thought  I 
was  in  possession,  I  found  myself  on  the 
wrong  si  de  of  the  house.  And,  here 
comes  Susan. 

[Enter  Susan] 

Jacob.  Aren't  you  ashamed  of 
yourself,  Mrs.  Susan,  to  make  one  to 
cozen  so  innocent  a  little  bailiff  as  my- 
self —  aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself? 

Hatchet  [throwing  Jacob  over  to  left] 
Stand  o'  one  side!  What,  in  trouble, 
my  pretty  Susan?  What,  have  the 
land-sharks  got  aboard  of  the  cottage? 
Come,  cheer  up. 

Susan.    What,  do  you  indeed  pity 
me  ?    Tkttis  kind,  and,  trom  *  %\aKU£5t * 
unexp*m& 
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st.     Not   such   a   stranger   as 
think. 

No. 
st.     No,    I    know    your    hus- 
nilc.l  with  him. 

You  did  I     Oh,  tell  me  every- 


\Strikes  Jacob  with  rwlgel] 


W* 


Oh,  1 


-  he'll   tell   you   what    I    want. 
)  you  with  him  —  ho'll  answer 
Jestions. 

but  returns,  and  striken  Hatchet 
tcith  book,  and  run*  off] 
[Enter  Dogqrasb] 
grass.     So,   madam,   you    must 
contempt    to   a    king's   officer  — 
|  servant  of  the  law  out  of  doora! 
uet.     Steady     there !  none     of 
erhauling.     What  do  you  want 
p  voimg  woman? 
ass.     What's  that  to  you? 

Oh,   pray  don't  quarrel  on 
nt  —  do  not,  I  entreat  yon  ! 
et l<iitule\.      I'll  swaggeralHtlo. 
my  dear —  I'd  fight  yaxd- 


Hatchet.     Yos,    but    not    L.    . 

morrow.  If  I  have  done  anything  Ij 
utilign  you,  lot  me  ask  the  dol»y.  " 
sides,  then  I  will  bring  one  with  Hi*1 
can  tell  you  more  of  William  than  mj- 
self;  mean  time,  farewell.  \Axidr]  H 
softened.  A  woman  is  like  sealinc-xii 
—  only  melt  her.  and  she  will  t»k*  nLw 
form  you  please.  I've  bought  herhwn 
with  the  chink,  and  to-morrow  «J1 
secure  it.  [Ml 

Scsan.  Wait  till  to-morrow!  AUt! 
thero  is  no  remedy  but  patience;  yA 
spiU;  of  myself,  I  feel  forebodings  wBA 
I  know  'tis  weakness  to  indulge. 

Dougrass.  I  suppose.  Mrs.  Susan, 
as  the  case  at  present  stands,  neith* 
you  nor  the  old  dame  will  now  think  </ 
leaving  the  eottage? 

Sosan.      Indeed,  landlord,  we  shall. 

Doggrass.  Landlord !  why  Dot 
uncle?  it  is  a  much  better  word. 

Susan.  It  might  have  been,  hut 
your  unkindticss  has  taught  me  to 
forget  it. 

Doggrass.  Now.  hear  reason  [»*< 
/urn*  from  him].  Well,  to  be  sure,  1 
plain-spoken   man  can't  expect  it  from 

You'll  think  again  about   the  cottage? 
it  has  a  pretty  situation,  and  as  for 
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My  name 
bring    to, 


were  driving  before  the  gale 
or  the  haven  of  joy. 

But     I     say,     William, 
dy  here  to  meet  us. 

Why,  no!  that  is,  you 
t  we  dropped  anchor  afore 
ngs  had  turned  out  of  their 

Ah !  if  my  Susan  knew 
e,  she'd  soon  lash  and  carry, 
y  the  whistle  of  that  young 
mate,  Cupid,  piping  in  her 
oa!  what  craft  is  this? 
r !  —  what  ship  ? 
zing  off  his  hat]. 

You    needn't 
poles  —  cover  your  truck, 
1  your  answering  pendant. 

your  signal  halyards,  and 

What  service? 
fm  in  the  law. 

Umph!  belongs  to  the 
,s.     May    my    pockets    be 

I  didn't  think  so!  Tis 
ship,  the  Law !  she's  neither 
•mb-ship,  nor  letter-o-mark ; 
of  green  timber,  manned 
y  boys  and  marines;  pro- 
ti  mouldy  biscuit  and  bilge- 
firos  nothing  but  red-hot 
t  no  grappling  with  or  board- 
le  always  sails  best  in  a 
founders  in  fair  weather, 
►e  sent  adrift  in  the  North 
tter  cask,  with  a  'bacco-box 
e-room,  than  sail  in  that 
t,  the  Law.  My  young 
hould  like  to  have  the  mast- 
ou  in  a  stiff  north-wester. 
[Threatening  him] 

Avast    there,    messmate ! 
lie  cock-boat  fore  and  aft. 
ner].     Don't  cock  the  rako- 
d  aft.  [Frightened] 

Why,  yes,  I  know  it's 
vay  powder  and  shot  to 
(^shells  with  forty-two- 
frut  warn't  it  the  lawyers 
me  and  Susan  out  of  our 
Vhy,  I'd  as  soon  had  met 
ler  Carev's  Chickens,  as  — 
ig  out]    There's  a  fleet  bear- 

V  fleet  ?  —  Ay,  and  as  smart 
r-four  on  the  King's  birth- 

A  little  more  to  larboard, 
[William  throws  Jacob  to 
\  sailors  pass  him  from  one 
till  he  is  off]  There's  my 
w  pipe  all  hands  for  a  royal 


salute;  there  she  is,  schooner-rigged. 
I'd  swear  to  her  canvas  from  a  whole 
fleet.  Now  she  makes  more  sail !  — 
outs  with  her  studding-booms  —  mounts 
her  royals,  moon-rakers  and  sky- 
scrapers ;  now  she  lies  to  it !  —  now !  — 
now !  —  eh  ?  May  I  be  put  on  six- 
water  grog  for  a  lubber. 

Peter.     What's  the  matter? 

William.  'Tisn't  she  —  'tisn't  my 
craft. 

[Music.  —  Enter  women,  who  wel- 
come all  the  sailors.  —  Every 
one,  except  William,  is  met  by 
a  female.  —  He  looks  anxiously 
at  every  one.  —  All  go  off  except 
William] 

What!  and  am  I  left  alone  in  the 
doctor's  list,  whilst  all  the  crew  are 
engaging!  I  know  I  look  as  lubberly 
as  a  Chinese  junk  under  a  Jewry 
mast.  I'm  afraid  to  throw  out  a  signal 
—  my  heart  knocks  against  my  tim- 
bers, like  a  jolly-boat  in  a  breeze, 
alongside  a  seventy-four.  Damn  it,  I 
feel  as  if  half  of  me  was  wintering  in  the 
Baltic,  and  the  other  half  stationed  in 
Jamaica. 

[Enter  Ploughshare.  —  Music] 

It's  no  use,  I  must  ask  for  despatches. 
Damn  it,  there  can  be  no  black  seal  to 
them !     Messmate ! 

Ploughshare.    Now,  friend. 

[Comes  down] 

William.  Give  us  your  grappling- 
iron!     Mayhap  you  don't  know  me! 

Ploughshare.  No. 

William.  Well,  that's  hard  to  a 
sailor,  come  to  his  native  place.  We 
have  ploughed  many  an  acre  together 
in  Parmer  Sparrow's  ground. 

Ploughshare.  What  —  William  ! 
William  that  married  Susan  ! 

William.     Avast    there!  hang   it  — 
that    name,    spoke    by    another,    has 
brought  the  salt  water  up;  I  can  feel 
one  tear  standing  in  either  eye  like  a 
marine  at  each  gangway :  but  come,  let's 
send    them    below.     [Wipes    his    eyes] 
Now,  don't  pay  away  your  line  till  I 
pipe.     I  have  been  three  years  at  sea; 
all  that  time  I  have  heard  but  onceV 
from   Susan  —  she  has  been  to  me  a  I 
main-stay  in  all  weathers.     I  have  been/ 
piped  up,  —  roused  from  my  hammock, 
dreaming  of  her,  —  for  the  cold,  black 
middle  watch ;  I  have  walked  the  deck, 
the  surf  beating  in  my  face,  \$vx\,  %a\,«kcl 
was  at  my  side,  and  1  d\d  tio\»  te*^  W 
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I  have  been  reefing  on  the  yards,  in  cold 
arid  darkness,  when  I  could  hardly  see 
the  hand  of  my  next  messmate;  —  but 
Susan's  eyes  were  on  me,  and  there  was 
light.  1  have  heard  the  boatswain  pipe 
to  quarters ;  —  a  voice  in  my  heart 
uhisjn  I'-d  "Susan",  and  I  strode  like  a 
lion.      The   first   broadside  was   given ; 

—  shipmates,  whose  words  were  hardly 
off  their  lips,  lay  lorn  and  mangled 
about,  me;  — their  groans  were  in  my 
ears,  and  their  blood  hot  on  my  face; 

—  1  whispered  "Susan  I"  it  was  a  word 
that  seemed  to  turn  the  balls  aside,  and 
keep  me  safe.  When  land  was  eried 
from  the  mast-head,  I  sei?.ed  the  glass 

—  my  shipmates  saw  the  cliffs  of  Eng- 
land—  I,  I  could  see  but  Susan!  I 
lean  upon  the  beach ;  my  shipmates 
find  hands  to  grasp  and  lips  lo  press  — 
I  find  not  Susan*B. 

Ploughshare.     Believe  me  — 

Avast  there  I  if  you  must 
st  the   black   flag  —  gently.     Is   she 

;  in  commission  ?  —  Docs  she  live? 

Ploughshare.     She  does. 

William.  Thank  heaven  1  I'll  go 
to  church  next  Sunday,  and  you  shall 
have  a  pan  of  grog  —  eh !  but  your 
figurehead  changes  like  a  dying  dolphin  ; 
she  lives,  but  perhaps  hove  down  in  the 
port  of  sickness.     No?  what  then,  eh? 

—  avast !    not    dead  —  not    riok  —  yet. 

—  why,  there's  a  galley-fire  lighted  up 
in  my  heart  —  there's  not  an  R  in  her 
name? 

Ploughshare.  What  do  you  mean? 
Mean!  grape  and  eanis- 
. ._  1  She's  not  run,  —  not  shown  false 
colours? 

Ploughshare.     No,  no. 

William.  I  deserve  a  round  dozen 
for  the  question.  Damn  it,  none  of 
your  small    arms ;  but   open   all   your 

>rts  and  give  fire. 

PLMISHSHAU.     Susan     is     well  —  is 

istaixl:  but   has  been  made  to  feel 

it  poverty  is  too  often  punished  for 

What,  short  of 
tion  to  keep  off  the  land-sharks 
her  uncle? 

Ploughshare.  Ho  has  treated  her 
verv  unkindly. 

Wiluam.  I  see  it!  damn  it,  I'll 
overhaul  him  —  1*11  bring  him  on  his 
beam-ends.     Heave   a-head.   shipmate! 

—  Now  for  my  dear  Susan,  and  no 
quarters  for  her  uncle, 

J.Wim'c.  —  Exeunt  Ploughshare 
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[Enter  Captain  Chosstree] 

Crosstree.     In     faith     that's 

[iret.tiest  little  vessel  I 
ong  cruise.  I  threw  ou 
but  she  wouldn't  answe 
the  follow  that  passed  r 
talking  to  her. 

[Enter 

Shipmate,    there  is  a  dollar  for  yon. 

Onatbhain.     Truly,  sir,  I  would  *» 
had   been   messmates,   you   might  then  ' 
have  made  it  ten  shillings. 

Crosstree.     You  passed  I 

with  a  petticoat. 

Gnatrrain.  Ay;  it's 
tain ;  she's  a  tight  little 
faithful  in  all  that  is  goo 
to  her  helm. 

What  is 


signals  to  lief, 

1 1  iT«  son 
p  whilst  I  mi 


i  com  pan; 
.  Csp- 


Who  is  she? 

Onatbhain.  We  simply  call 
Susan  —  Blaek-ey'd  Susan.  She  is 
wife  of  a  sailor. 

Ciwsstree.     Ay,  what,  fond  of  tis 
blue-jackets  ? 

Gnatbrain.     Yes,    so    fond    . 
jacket,   that   she'll   never   look 
long  coat.     Good-day,  Captain.      \Exi)\ 

Cromstbee.     The    wife    of   a   sailorl 
wife  of  a  common  seaman!  why,  she'll, 
fit  for  an  admiral.     I  know  i! 

but    I   will    see   her  —  and   i 

may,  I  must,  and  will  possess  her.  [Exit} 


[Enter  William  'it  tfoor] 
William.  Well,  here  I  am  at  last! 
I've  come  fifteen  knots  an  hour,  yet  I 
Felt  as  if  I  were  driving  astern  ail  the 
time.  So,  this  is  poor  Susan's  berth 
—  not  aboard  —  out  on  liberty,  and 
not  come  to  the  heach  ? 

Susan  [without].  Oh,  say  not  so, 
fur  mercy's  sake ! 

William.  Ehl  that's  she;  — hal 
and  with  two  strange-rigged  craft  in 
eonvoy  ;  I'll  tack  a  bit,  and  —  damn  it. 
if  there's  foul  play  !  chain-shot  and  bar- 
shot !     I'll  rake  'cm  fore  and  aft. 

[Retires] 
[Enter  Susan,   Hatchet,   and   Kakek. 


-  Mou- 
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f.     Oh,  these  are  heavy  tidings 

hbt.    Don't  take  on  so,  pretty 
If  William  is  dead,  there  are 
is  enough  for  so  pretty  a  face 
i. 

i  am.  Dead!  may  I  never 
the  mainbrace,  if  that  swab 
rant  to  get  into  my  hammock. 
et  approaches  nearer  to  Susan] 
le's  rowing  alongside  her  with 

oars,  to  cut  her  cable!  —  I'll 
wk  his  rigging  for  him. 
v.  But  is  there  no  hope? 
het.  Hope !  none.  I  tell  you, 
this  honest  fellow  was  William's 
,te ;  he  saw  him  go  down ;  —  you 
rightly  hear  him  when  he  first 
e  story  —  tell  it  again,  Tom. 
.  suddenly  indicates  his  unwM- 

Poor  fellow !  be  was  William's 

and  the  story  hurts  him.     I'll 

rou.     You  see,  the  ship  had  got 

te  rocks,  and  it  came  on  to  blow 

:uns;  her  timbers  opened,   and 

ke  her  back ; — all  her  masts  were 

ird,   and  orders  were  given  to 

the  boats.     William  was  in  the 

•at :  —  well,  she  hadn't  got  the 

of    a   boarding-pike   from    the 

when  she  shipped  a  sea,  and 

he  went.     William,  and  twelve 

rave  fellows,  were  in  the  water; 

hipmate  here  threw  out  a  rope: 

as  too  late;  William  sunk,  and 

ver  seen   more.     His  shipmate 

round   and  saw  —  [During  his 

Raker  has  moved  into  the  corner 

tage,  his  back  to  Hatchet,  as  if 

%g  to  hear  the  story.  —  William, 

conclusion    of  this    speech,    has 

himself   between    Hatchet    and 

Damnation ! 
N  [shrieking  and  throwing  herself 
lliam's  arms}.  William ! 
jam.  Damn  it,  I'm  running 
,  the  scuppers,  or,  you  lubbers, 
m  aboard  of  you  before  this, 
hang  out  false  signals  to  the 
sit  ?  —  May  you  both  have  the 
flag  over  you,  and  go  up  in  the 
of  the  fore-castle.  Bring-to  a 
,  and  I'll  beyard-arm  and  yard- 
ith  you.  What,  Susan,  Susan! 
>u  swabs,  how  you've  brought 
ite  flag  into  her  pretty  figure- 
[Susak  revives;  he  relinquishes 
i  of  her]  Now,  then,  Til  make 
'  one  of  you. 

n.  William!  William!  for 
's  sake !  — 


William.  Just  one  little  bout,  Susan, 
to  see  how  I'd  make  small  biscuit  of 
'em.  You  won't  fight?  Then  take 
that  to  the  paymaster,  and  ask  him  for 
the  change.  [Strikes  Hatchet] 

Hatchet.  Struck!  then  here's  one 
of  us  for  old  Davy ! 

[Music.  —  Runs  at  William  with 
a  drawn  cutlass,  who  catches  his 
right  arm;  they  struggle  round. 
William  throws  him  off,  and 
stands  over  him.  Hatchet  on 
his  knee;  same  time  Lieuten- 
ant Pike  appears  inside  of 
door.  —  Two  Marin es  appear 
at  window.  —  Tableau] 

Pike.    Smugglers,  surrender !  or  you/ 
have  not  a  moment's  life.  / 

[Hatchet  and  Raker,  startled  by 
the  appearance  of  Pike's  party, 
recoil] 

William.  Smugglers /  I  thought 
they  were  not  man-of-war's-men ;  true 
blue  never  piloted  a  woman  on  a  quick- 
sand. 

Pike  [takes  belt  from  HatchetJ. 
Here,  William,  wear  this  as  a  trophy  of 
your  victory. 

William.  Thank  ye,  your  honour, 
I'll  ship  it. 

Pike.  Come,  my  lads,  as  you  have 
cheated  the  King  long  enough,  you  shall 
now  serve  him  —  the  fleet  wants  hands, 
and  you  shall  aboard. 

William.  If  they  are  drafted  aboard 
of  us,  all  I  wish  is  that  I  was  boatswain's 
mate,  for  their  sake!  Oh,  wouldn't  I 
start  'em! 

[Music.  —  Exeunt  Pike,  Hatchet, 
Raker.  —  The  Marines  follow] 

Now,  Susan  [embraces  her],  may  I  be 
lashed  here  until  death  gives  the  last 
whistle. 

Susan.  Oh,  William!  I  never 
thought  we  should  meet  again. 

William.  Not  meet !  Why,  we  shall 
never  part  again.  The  Captain  has 
promised  to  write  to  the  Admiralty  for 
my  discharge.  I  saved  his  life  in  the 
Basque  Roads.  But  I  say,  Sue,  why 
wasn't  you  on  the  beach  ? 

Susan.     I  knew  not  of  your  arrival. 

William.  Why,  a  sailor's  wife, 
Susan,  ought  to  know,  her  husband's 
craft,  if  he  sailed  in  a  washing-tub,  from 
a  whole  fleet.  But  how  is  this,  Sue?  — 
how  is  this?  Poverty  aboard?  —  and 
then  your  unci*  — 
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[Enlcr  Docorabh] 
as      larfnnfl«*|.     Now.     Mrs. 
L  I  am  determined  — ■ 

[See*  Willi amI 
am.     The  very  griffin  I  wu  talk- 
Now,  what  are  you  staring  at  7 
s  yon  opening  jour  mouth  for 
main  hold  of  a  seventy-four? 
Lid  like  to  send  you  to  sea  in  a 
I  (run-boat,  and  keep  you  at  the 
ix  months'  cruise. 
What !     William ! 
I  [In   a   fawning  /one,   offering   his 

tut  Avast,  there!  don't  think 
b  under  my  lee  in  that  fashion. 
I  you  a  neat  gorgon  of  an  uncle 
lo  eut  the  painter  of  a  pretty 
e  like  this,  and  send  her  drifting 
I  the  tide  of  poverty,  without 
It.  provisions,  or  compass?  May 
ve  a  life  of  ban-yan  days,  and  be 
i.  ui"'M  four  ftir't ! 

But        you        mistake, 

Lmam.  No  palaver !  Jell  it  to  the 
eg,  What,  tacking  and  double 
g!  Come  to  what  you  want  to 
)e.  If  you  want  to  get  into 
„j  up  the  ftill'M'k  shrouds  liko 
-don't  creep  through  lubber's 


N  dixomi 
Belay  that  galley  T*ft 


Scene  Sixth.  — A   View  war  thai.— 
Pi.Wic   How.  —  Table   i«(Ji  Ufa 

and  cui"  at  bark.  —  form*  a*d  iM      r 
far  suitors,  Ac.  —  Loud  tn<iaki%n 
seen*    opens.  —  Petkr,     Sti»m, 
Gnatorain,  Doli.v.  Sailor*,  R 
Tics,  Men,  and  Wo 
drinking. 
Seaweeo. 
Peter,  belay! 

Gnatfirain.     Oh,  let  him  go  on 
he  lies  like  a  purser  at  reckonini;  day. 
Seaweed.     Where's  William,  1  — 
der?     He  promised  to  meet  us. 
pose  he's  with  his  Susan  now. 

Peter.  And  where  can  he  be 
do  you  think?  But  suppose,  ji 
pass  the  time  away.  I  give  you  th 
that  was  made  by  Tom  Splinter. 
Susan's  parting  with  William  in  u» 
Downs? 
All.  Ay,  the  song  —  the  song! 
Seaweed.  Come,  pipe  up,  my  h>yl 
Poor  Tom  Splinter !  he  was  eut  in  hill 
by  a  bar-shot  from  the  Frenchman- 
Well,  every  ball's  commissioned.  The 
song  —  the  song  1 

Peter.     Here  goes;  but   I    know  I 
can':,  sing  it  now. 
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•  Captain  Crosstree.  —  Sailors 
«  off  their  hats.  —  Lasses  curtsy] 

M8TREE.  I  am  sorry,  my  fine 
"8,  to  interrupt  your  festivities, 
ou  must  aboard  to-night. 
•*.  To-night,  your  honour? 
0S6TRJEE.  Yes!  it  is  yet  uncer- 
that  we  may  not  be  ordered  to 
il  to-morrow. 

hbr.  Set  sail  to-morrow !  why  the 
of  the  Admiralty  will  break  the 
n's  hearts,  your  honour. 
mstree.  Where  is  William? 
?er.  He's  with  Susan,  your 
r;  pretty  blaok-ey'd  Susan,  as 
called. 

>88Tree.  With  blaok-ey'd  Susan ! 
s  that? 

•ek.     How,     your     honour?  why 
ire  spliced  together  for  life. 
isstree.     Married!      I        never 
of  this! 

•eb.  No?  why  your  honour,  I 
at  it  was  as  well  known  as  the 
•jack.  They  were  spliced  before 
ant  upon  the  last  station.  Not 
it,  your  honour?  why,  many  a 
has  the  middle-watch  sung  the 
g  of  William  and  Susan. 
>88TREE  [aside].  Married!  I 
ither  forfeited  all  chance  of  being 
miral.  Well,  my  lads,  you  hear 
ivice;  so  make  the  best  of  your 
for  to-morrow  you  may  be  sailing 
le  water  again. 

[8ailors  bow,  go  up  —  Crosstree 
exits  in  house] 

er.     Them  lords  of  the  Admiralty 

10  more  about  pleasures  of  liberty, 

of  grog,  and  dancing  with  the 

than  I  knows  about  'stronomy. 

omes  William. 

!.  —  Enter  William   and   Susan. 
—  They  cheer  him] 

ham.  Here's  my  shipmates, 
!  Look  at  her,  my  hearties  — 
dn't  give  up  the  command  of  this 
no  —  not  to  be  made  Lord  High 
U. 

tbbain  [brings  Dolly  down). 
my  craft.  I  wouldn't  give  up 
mmand  of  this  'ere  craft  to  be 
Lord  High  Gardener  on. 
uah.  What,  honest  Gnatbrain, 
in  has  told  me  about  you  —  give 
apple !  [Shakes  hands  very  forci- 
Gnatbrain  writhes  under  it] 
ice  you  looking  for? 
tbbain.    Looking  for  my  fingers. 


William  [lakes  out  box].  Here, 
take  a  bit  from  St.  Domingo  Billy. 

Gnatbrain.     From  what? 

[Sailors  gather  round  William] 

William.  From  St.  Domingo  Billy ! 
I  see  you  are  taken  back  —  steering  in 
a  fog;  well,  I'll  just  put  on  my  top- 
lights  to  direct  your  course. 

Gnatbrain.  Now,  I'm  a  bit  of  a 
sailor  —  but  none  of  your  hard  words. 

William.  Hard  words !  no,  I  always 
speak  good  English.  You  don't  think 
I  m  like  Lieutenant  Lavender,  of  the 
lily-white  schooner. 

Gnatbrain.  But  about  St.  Domingo 
Billy. 

William.  It's  lucky  for  you,  that 
you've  been  good  to  Susan,  or  I  shouldn't 
spin  you  these  yarns.  You  see  it  was 
when  the  fleet  was  lying  off  St.  Domingo, 
in  the  West  Indies,  the  crow  liked  new 
rum  and  dancing  with  the  niggers. 
Well,  the  Admiral  (a  good  old  fellow, 
and  one  as  didn't  like  flogging)  wouldn't 
give  the  men  liberty ;  some  of  'em,  how- 
somever,  would  swim  ashore  at  night, 
and  come  off  in  the  morning.  Now, 
you  see,  to  hinder  this,  the  Admiral 
and  the  Captains  put  St.  Domingo 
Billy  on  the  ship's  books,  and  served 
him  out  his  mess  every  morning. 

Gnatbrain.  Who  was  St.  Domingo 
Billy? 

William.  Why,  a  shark,  as  long  as 
the  Captain's  gig.  This  shark,  or 
Billy  —  for  that*s  what  the  sailors 
called  him  —  used  to  swim  round  the 
fleet,  and  go  from  ship  to  ship,  for  his 
biscuit  and  raw  junk,  just  like  a  Chris- 
tian. 

Gnatbrain.  Well,  but  your  'bacco- 
box,  what  about  that? 

William.  Steady !  —  I'm  coming  to 
it.  Well,  one  morning,  about  eight 
bells,  there  was  a  black  bumboat  woman 
aboard,  with  a  little  piccaninny,  not 
much  longer  than  my  hand.  Well,  she 
sat  just  in  the  gangway,  —  and  there 
was  Billy  alongside,  with  his  three  decks 
of  grinders,  ready  for  what  might  come. 
Well,  afore  you  could  say  about-shi)>, 
the  little  black  baby  jumped  out  of  its 
mother's  grappling,  and  fell  into  Billy's 
jaws.  The  black  woman  gave  a  shriek 
that  would  have  split  the  boatswain's 
whistle!  Tom  Gunnell  saw  how  the 
wind  was:  he  was  as  fine  a  seaman  as 
ever  stept  —  stood  six  feet  two,  and 
could  sit  upon  his  pig-tail.  Well,  he 
snatched  up  a  knife,  overboard  ha 
jumps,  and  divea  wadec  TSfl^wAvoL* 
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b  the* 


i  hung  like  a  swarm  of  bees 
l.he  shrouds,  and  when  Tom  came 
I  over  blood  with  the  little  baby  in 
lid,  and  (he  shark  turned  over  dead 
its  sido  —  my  eyes!  such  a  eheer 
night  have  been  heard  at  Green- 


Oh, 


10,  William, 


„.      Oh,    yes.    you    might; 
i,  if  the  wind  had  blown  that,  way 
■trong. 
1  We  had   Vm  aboard,   nut 


raxes  as  had  been  lost  for  the 
_i  years  —  an  Admiral's  cocked 
Ind  three  pilot's  telescopes.     This 

■ a!  [Shoving  box] 

n.     What !  one  of  the  tele- 
No,    of    the    boxes,    you 

n.     Well,    friend    William, 
i  tolerable  yarn. 

True,    true  as   the  Nore 

come,  my  hearties,  we  are 

the  galley   fire  — ■  let's   have  a 

Ay,  a  dance !  —  a  dance ! 


six   foot    square  for   the   cultivation  4 
potatoes,    than    the    forecastle    for   U»  ' 
rearing  of   laurels?     To  be   ohliged  to 

Susan.  Ves,  but  I  trust  he  will  b 
enabled  to  return  ;  May,  there  are  hop* 
that  he  will  gain  his  discharge;  »od 
then,  with  his  prize-money,  — 

Onatbraln.  Ay,  I  see,  go  into  tin 
mercantile  hue  —  take  a  shop  for  marinr 
stores.  But,  come  along,  Susan,  lb 
evening  is  closing  in  —  Til  see  you  U 
your  cottage. 

Susan.  I  thank  you,  good  Gnat- 
brain,  but  1  would,  for  a  time,  be  alow 

Gnatbrain.  Ah,  I  see,  nu'lanohoiy 
and  fond  of  moonlight.  Well,  poor 
thing,  it's  not  to  lie  wondered  at.  1 
was  melancholy  when  1  was  first  in  low. 
but  now  I  contrive  to  keep  a  light  heart, 
f.li<.>uuti  it  is  struck  with  an  arrow. 

IBM 

Sehan.  I  hope  he  will  return  — 
surely,  his  officer  will  not  be  so  unkind 
as  to  refuse  him. 

[Enter  Captain   CnossTneE,  from  Jm. 

intoxicated] 

Cbosstree    [singing],     "Cease,   rude 

Boreas."  — Confound       that       fellow'! 

■  mischief  on  that  little  rogue's 
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ne,    think    of    it.    As    for 
}  a  fine  fellow,  certainly,  but 
et  him. 
•ir,  let  me  go ! 

b.  Forget    him    and    live 
heavens,  I  love  you,  and 

ou! 

f  you  are  a  gentleman,  if 

lilor,  you  will  not  insult  a 

roman. 

s.    My  dear,  I  have  visited 

Baports  not  to  understand 

mow  I  may  be  wrong,  but 

ies  me  —  the  wine  fires  me 

i  dart  lightning  into  me, 

1  be  mine !     [Seizes  Susan] 

tet   me   go !    in   meroy !  — 

liam! 

s.     Your    cries    are    vain! 

eless! 

[onster !  William,  William ! 

c.  —  She  breaks  away  from 
,   and  runs  off;  he  follows 

drags  her  back,  and,  as  he 
ws  her  round,  she  shrieks] 

aam,  with  drawn  cutlass, 
ilors  and  Girls] 

Susan!  and  attacked  by 
;rs !    Die ! 

?8  Crosstree  with  cutlass, 
•  staggers  and  is  caught  by 
.weed.  —  Susan  rushes  up 
William] 

The  Captain ! 

nusic.  —  Tableau,  and 

ID    OF   ACT   FIRST 


ACT     II 

'irst.  —  A  Street  in  Deal. 

brain.  —  Distant  gun  heard 
without] 

s.  Oh,  dear!  the  Court 
rdered :  the  Captains,  with 
at  their  head,  are  assem- 
rd  the  ship,  and  there  goes 
un  for  the  commencement 
xiings.     Poor  William! 

Inter  Doggrass] 

.  Poor  William!  aye,  if 
ave  him,  his  neck  would  be 
dn't  he  attempt  to  kill  his 


Gnatbrain.  True;  he  deserves 
hanging  for  that.  You  would  have 
doubtless  gone  a  different  way  to  work. 
William  cut  down  his  officer  in  defence 
of  his  wife  —  now  you,  like  a  good, 
prudent  man,  would  have  thrust  your 
hands  into  your  pockets,  and  looked  on. 

Doggrass.  None  of  your  sneering, 
sirrah.  William  —  hanging  is  too  good 
for  him ! 

Gnatbrain.  You  know  best  what 
hanging  is  good  for  —  but  I  know  this, 
—  if  all  the  rascals  who,  under  the} 
semblance  of  a  snug  respectability,  sow\ 
the  world  with  dissensions  and  deceit, 
were  fitted  with  a  halter,  rope  would 
double  its  price,  and  the  executioner 
set  up  his  carriage. 

Doggrass.  Have  you  any  meaning 
in  this? 

Gnatbrain.  No  —  none:  you  can 
couple  my  meaning  with  your  honesty. 

Doggrass.  When  will  your  tongue 
change  its  pertness  ? 

Gnatbrain.  When  your  heart 
changes  its  colour. 

Doggrass.  My  heart !  I  have  noth- 
ing to  reproach  myself  with;  I  feel 
strong  in  — 

Gnatbrain.  Yes,  you  must  be 
strong,  there's  no  doubting  that  — 
else  you'd  never  be  able  to  carry  that 
lump  of  marble  in  your  bosom  —  that's 
a  load  would  break  the  back  of  any 
porter. 

Doggrass.  I  tell  you  what,  my 
friend,  I  had  some  thoughts  — 

Gnatbrain.  Stop!  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  had  only  just  now  —  a  dream. 

Doggrass.     A  dream? 

Gnatbrain.  Aye;  I  dreamt  that  a 
young  lamb  was  set  upon  by  a  wolf, 
when,  strange  to  say,  a  lion  leapt  upon 
it,  and  tore  it  piecemeal;  at  this  mo- 
ment a  band  of  hunters  came  up,  and 
secured  the  noble  brute:  they  were 
about  to  kill  the  lion,  their  guns  were 
pointed,  their  swords  drawn,  when  a 
thing,  at  first  no  bigger  than  my  hand, 
appeared  in  the  sky  —  it  came  closer, 
and  I  saw  it  was  a  huge  vulture;  it 
went  wheeling  round  and  round  the 
victim  lion,  and  appeared  to  anticipate 
the  feast  of  blood  —  and  with  a  red 
and  glaring  eye,  and  grasping  talons, 
seemed  to  demand  the  carcass,  ere 
the  lion  yet  was  dead. 

Doggrass.     And  this  was  a  dream? 

Gnatbrain.     Yes,  a  day-dream. 

Doggrass.  And  what,  since  ^om. 
will  talk,  say  you  to  the  vx&tauret 
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Nothing ;  but  I  looked 
-and  with  a  loathing,  left  it. 

[Exit,  looking  significantly  at 
Dog  grass] 

ss.     I      shall      never      sleep 

'  until  I  lay  that  raseal  by  the 

Confusion      take      him !      I'm 

Led  to  say  1  am  almost  afraid  of 

{Enter  Jacob  Twin] 
Jacob,     how     fares     Captain 
.     Better;  it  is  thought  he  will 

hash.   Another  disappointment  J 
y  the  rules  of  the  service,  William 
Here,  Jacob,  I've  something 

I've  something  for  you,  sir. 
[Givei  him  money] 
ass.  Why,  what's  this? 
Three  guinea;-,  nm  shillings, 
Sixpence  half -penny !  That's  just, 
■hat  I've  received  of  you  since  I've 


emploj 
Well,  and  what  of  thai  ? 


feel     comlVtaMi' 


like  thn  croak  of  a  frog,  or  the  houl  il 

Doggrass.     Pool  I 

Jacob.  1  ran  as  hard  as  I  could  run  it 
Farmer  Arable  —  told  him  what  a  nr 
eal  I  was,  and  begged  he'd  hirv  9. 
—  he  did,  and  gave  me  half-n-ywit 
wages  in  advance,  that  I  might  return 
the  money  you  had  paid  me  —  tberoil 

Doggrass.     Idiot!  take  the  moon. 

Jacob.  Every  coin  of  it  is  a  eoeb- 
trioe'a  egg  —  it  can  bring  forth  nou^l 
but  mischief. 

Doggrass.     Take  it,  or  I'll  thro*  A 

Jacob.  Don't,  for  coming  from  jo* 
hand,  ii   would  poison  all  the  fishes. 

Doggrass.     Vou  will  be  a  fool,  ibmt 

Jacob.  Yes ;  one  of  your  (bob,  Ma 
tor  Doggrass  —  I  will  be  honest.     (Bfil 

Doggrass.  All  falling  from  me,  » 
matter.  I'll  wait  to  see  William  dis- 
posed of;  then,  since  the  people  b«* 

sei-m  leagued  against  me,  sell  off  ttj 
stock,  and  travel.  The  postmM 
brought  this  packet  [producing  owf)  le 
niv  house,  directed  to  Capt&in  Crow- 
tree.  "  What  can  it  contain  7  No  mil- 
ter —  it  is  a  virtue  on  the  right  side  W 
into  bj 
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the  witnesses,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  your 
wife;  however,  out  of  mercy  to  your 
peculiar  situation,  we  have  not  sum- 
moned her  to  attend. 

William.  Bless  you,  your  honours, 
bless  you!  My  wife,  Susan,  standing 
here  before  me,  speaking  words  that 
would  send  me  to  the  fore-yard  —  it 
had  been  too  much  for  an  old  sailor.  I 
thank  your  honours!  If  I  must  work 
for  the  dead  reckoning,  I  wouldn't 
have  it  in  sight  of  my  wife. 

Admiral.  Prisoner,  you  are  charged 
with  an  attempt  to  slay  Robert  Cross- 
tree,  Captain  of  his  Majesty's  Navy, 
and  your  superior  officer.  Answer,  are 
you  guilty,  or  not  guilty? 

William.  I  want,  your  honour,  to 
steer  well  between  the  questions.  *  If 
it  be  asked,  whether  I  wished  to  kill  the 
Captain,  I  could,  if  I'd  a  mind  to  brag, 
■how  that  I  loved  him  —  loved  him  next 
to  my  own  Susan!  All's  one  for  that. 
I  am  not  guilty  of  an  attempt  to  kill  the 
Captain ;  but,  if  it  be  guilt  to  strike  in 
defence  of  a  sailor's  own  sheet-anchor, 
his  wife,  why  I  say  guilty,  your  honour ; 
1  say  it,  and  think  I  ve  no  cause  to  hang 
out  the  red  at  my  fore. 

Admiral.  You  plead  guilty  —  let 
me,  as  one  of  your  judges,  advise  you 
to  reconsider  the  plea.  At  least  take 
the  chances  which  the  hearing  of  your 
ease  may  allow. 

William.  I  leave  that  chance  to 
your  own  hearts,  your  honours ;  if  they 
have  not  a  good  word  for  poor  Will, 
why,  it  is  below  the  honesty  of  a  sailor 
to  go  upon  the  half  tack  of  a  lawyer. 

Admiral.  Tou  will  not  retract  the 
plea? 

William.  I'm  fixed ;  anchored  to  it, 
fore  an'  aft,  with  chain  cable. 

Admiral.  Does  no  one  of  your  ship- 
mates attend  to  speak  to  your  char- 
acter?    Have  you  no  one? 

William.  No  one,  your  honour? 
I  didn't  think  to  ask  them  —  but  let 
the  word  be  passed,  and  may  I  never  go 
aloft,  if,  from  the  boatswain  to  the  black 
cook,  there's  one  that  could  spin  a  yarn 
to  condemn  me. 

Admiral.    Pass  the  word  forward  for 


Midshipman.    Witnesses     for     the 
prisoner. 

[Enter  Quid.  —  Bows  to  Court) 

Admiral.    What  are  you? 
Quid.    Boatswain,  your  honour. 


Admiral.  What  know  you  of  the 
prisoner  ? 

Quid.  Know,  your  honour  ?  —  the 
trimmest  sailor  as  ever  handled  rope; 
the  first  on  his  watch,  the  last  to  leave 
the  deck ;  one  as  never  belonged  to  the 
after-guard.  He  has  the  cleanest  top, 
and  the  whitest  hammock.  From  reef- 
ing a  main-topsail  to  stowing  a  netting, 
give  me  taut  Will  afore  any  able  seaman 
in  his  Majesty's  fleet. 

Admiral.  But  what  know  you  of  his 
moral  character?  r 

Quid.  His  moral  character,  your 
honour?  Why,  he  plays  upon  the 
fiddle  like  an  angel ! 

Admiral.  Are  there  any  other  wit- 
nesses? [Exit  Quid] 

[Enter  Seaweed] 

What  do  you  know  of  the  prisoner? 

Seaweed.  Nothing  but  good,  your 
honour. 

Admiral.  He  was  never  known  to 
disobey  command? 

Seaweed.  Never  but  once,  your 
honours,  and  that  was  when  he  gave 
me  half  of  his  grog  when  I  was  upon 
the  black  list. 

Admiral.     What  else  do  you1  know? 

Seaweed.  Why  this.  I  know,  your 
honour,  if  William  goes  aloft,  there's 
sartin  promotion  for  him. 

Admiral.  Have  you  nothing  else  to 
show?  Did  he  ever  do  any  great 
benevolent  action  ? 

Seaweed.  Yes,  he  twice  saved  the 
Captain's  life,  and  once  ducked  a  Jew 
slopseller. 

[Admiral  motions  witnesses  to 
retire.     Exit  Seaweed] 

Admiral.  Are  there  any  more  wit- 
nesses? 

William.  Your  honours,  I  feel  as  if 
I  were  in  irons,  or  seized  to  the  grating, 
to  stand  here  and  listen,  —  like  the  land- 
lord's daughter  of  the  Nelson,  —  to 
nothing  but  yarns  about  service  and 
character.  My  actions,  your  honours, 
are  kept  in  the  log-book  aloft.  If,  when 
that's  overhauled,  I'm  not  found  a  trim 
seaman,  why  it's  only  throwing  salt  to 
the  fishes  to  patter  here. 

Admiral.     Remove  the  prisoner. 

[Exeunt  Master- at- Arms,  with 
William,  Marines,  and  Mid- 
shipman] 

Gentlemen,  nothing  more  remains  fox 
us  than  to  consider  tta  Ya&\I\ofe  oV  trot 
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.     Although  the  case  of  the  un- 
ite man  admits  of  many   pallia- 
till,  for  the  upholding  of  a  neces- 
scipline,  any  commiseration  would 
i  dangerous  precedent,  and  1  fear, 
be    indulged.     Gentlemen,    are 
1    determined    on   your   verdict? 
or  not  guilty  ?  —  Guilty  ?    [After 
e,   the-  Captains  bow  aesenl]     It 
3  then  for  me  to  pass  the  sentence 
law  ?     [Captains    bow]     Bring 
te  prisoner. 

r     William     and     Master-at- 
arms] 

iral.     Prisoner  —  after  a  patient 

partial  investigation  of  your  case, 
urt  has  unanimously  pronounced 
Guilty.     IP<ii.se]     If     you     have 

ng  to  say  in  arrest  of  judgment, 
is  your  time  to  speak. 

liam.     In      a      moment,      your 

■s.  —  Damn  it,  my  top-lights  are 
misty !     Your    honours,    I    had 

iree  years  at  sea,  and  had  never 
upon  or  heard  from  uiy  wife 
weet  a  little  craft  as  waa  ever 

ed.  I  had  come  ashore,  and  I 
lively  as  a  petrel  in  a  storm.  I 
Susan  —  that's   my    wife,    your 

Bailor,  must  know  that  the  course  of 
justice  cannot  be  evaded. 

William.  Your  honours,  let  me  h» 
no  bar  to  it;  T  do  not  talk  for  my  life. 
Death!  why,  if  I  'scaped  it  here,  — th« 
next  capful  of  wind  might  blow  m< 
from  the  yard-arm.  All  1  would  strive 
for,  is  to  show  I  had  no  malice;  all  1 
wish  whilst  you  pass  sentence,  ia  your 
pity ;  thai,  your  honours,  whilst  it  it 
your  duty  to  condemn  the  sailor,  may, 
as  having  wives  you  honour  and  cluV 
dren  you  lovo.  respect  the  husband. 

Admihal.  Have  you  anything  fur- 
ther to  advance? 

William.  All  my  cable  is  run  out. 
I'm  brought  to. 

Admiral  [ail  the  Captains  ri*e\. 
Prisoner !  it  is  now  my  most  painful 
duty  to  pass  the  sentence  of  the  Court 
upon  you.  The  Court  commiserates 
your  situation ;  and.  in  consideration 
of  your  services,  will  see  that  every  cue 
is  taken  of  your  wife  when  deprived  of 
your  protection. 

William.     Poor  Susan  ! 

Admiral.  Prisoner!  your  case  fallf 
under  the  twentv-socoud  Article  r>! 
War.  [Reads]  "B  any  man  in.  or 
l>i'1< muriiii*  in  tlic  Fled,  shall  draw,  or 
offer  to  draw,  or  lifi  up  his  hand  iigainst 
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Pike.  Come,  summon  all  your 
firmness. 

William.  I  will,  your  honour;  but 
just  then  I  couldn't  help  thinking  that 
when  I  used  to  keep  the  middle  wat^h 
with  you,  I  never  thought  it  would 
come  to  this. 

Pike.  But  you  are  a  brave  fellow, 
William,  and  fear  not  death. 

William.  Death !  No  —  since  I 
first  trod  the  King's  oak,  he  has  been 
about  me.  I  have  slept  near  him, 
watched  near  him  —  he  has  looked 
upon  my  face,  and  saw  I  shrunk  not. 
In  a  storm  I  have  heeded  him  not  — 
in  the  fury  of  the  battle  I  thought  not 
of  him.  Had  1  been  mowed  down  by 
ball  or  cutlass,  my  shipmates,  as  they 
had  thrown  me  to  the  sharks,  would 
have  given  me  a  parting  look  of  friend- 
ship, and  over  their  grog  have  said  I  did 
my  duty.  This,  your  honour,  would  not 
have  been  death,  but  lying-up  in  or- 
dinary. But  to  be  swayed  up  like  a 
wet  iib,  to  dry  —  the  whole  fleet  —  nay, 
the  folks  of  Deal,  people  that  knew  me, 
used  to  pat  me  on  the  head  when  a  boy, 

—  all  these  looking  at  me !  Oh,  thank 
heaven,  my  mother's  dead ! 

i*iKE.  Come,'  William.  [Shakes  his 
head]  There,  think  no  more  after 
that  fashion.  Are  there  any  of  your 
shipmates,  on  whom  you  would  wish 
to  oestow  something? 

William.  Thankee,  your  honour. 
Lieutenant  —  1  know  you  won't  despise 
the  gift  because  it  comes  from  one  who 
walked  the  forecastle  —  here's  my  box 

—  keep  it  for  poor  Will's  sake — you 
and  I,  your  honour,  have  laid  yard-arm 
and  yard-arm  with  many  a  foe  —  let  us 
hope  we  shall  come  gunwale  to  gunwale 
in  another  climate.  [Gives  him  box.  — 
To  Marine  Officer]  Your  honour's 
hand  —  blue  Peter's  flying  —  the  vessel 
of  life  has  her  anchor  a-trip,  and  must 
soon  get  under  way  for  the  ocean  of 
eternity.  Tour  honour  will  have  to 
march  me  to  the  launching  place.  You 
won't  give  a  ship  a  bad  name  because 
she  went  awkwardly  off  the  stocks. 
Take  this,  your  honour.  [Opens  watch] 
This  paper  was  cut  by  Susan's  fingers 
before  we  left  the  Downs ;  take  it,  your 
honour,  I  can't  look  at  it.  Master 
Quid,  take  this  for  my  sake.  [Gives 
chain  and  seals,  among  which  is  a  bullet] 
You  see  that  bullet  —  preserve  that 
more  than  the  gold.  That  ball  was 
received  by  Harry  Trunnion  in  defence 
of  me.     I  was  disarmed,  and  the  enemy 


was  about  to  fire,  when  Harry  threw 
himself  before  me,  and  received  that 
bullet  in  his  breast.  1  took  it  flattened 
from  his  dead  body  —  have  worn  it 
about  me  —  it  has  served  to  remind  me 
that  Harry  suffered  for  my  sake,  and 
that  it  was  my  duty,  when  chance  might 
serve,  to  do  the  like  for  another. 

Pike.  And  now,  William,  have  you 
any  request  to  make? 

William.  lieutenant,  you  see  this 
locket.  [Points  to  locket  at  his  neck]  It 
is  Susan  8  hair.  When  I'm  in  dock, 
don't  let  it  be  touched:  I  know  you 
won't.  You  have  been  most  kino:  to 
me,  Lieutenant,  and  if  those  who  go 
aloft  may  know  what  passes  on  the 
high  sea,  I  shall  yet  look  down  upon 
you  in  the  middle-watch,  and  bless  you. 
Now,  one  word  more.  How  fares  the 
Captain  ? 

Pike.  Very  ill.  So  ill  that  he  has 
been  removed  from  the  command,  and 
the  first  lieutenant  acts  until  the  new 
Captain  arrives. 

William.  His  case,  then,  is  desper- 
ate. Well,  if  he  goes  out  of  commission, 
I  can't  tremble  to  meet  him.  I  bear 
no  malice,  your  honour  —  I  loved  the 
Captain. 

Pike.     You  have  nothing  to  ask? 

William.  Nothing,  your  honour. 
Susan  and  some  friends  will  shortly 
be  on  board.  All  I  want  is,  that  I  may 
ask  for  strength  to  see  my  wife  —  my 
poor,  young,  neart-broken  wife,  for  the 
last  time,  and  then  die  like  a  seaman  and 
a  man.  [Music.  —  Lieutenant  Pike, 
Quid,  Seaweed,  and  Marines,  exeunt] 
I  am  soon  to  see  poor  Susan  !  I  should 
like,  first,  to  beat  all  my  feelings  to 
quarters,  that  they  may  stand  well  to 
their  guns,  in  this  their  last  engagement. 
I'll  try  and  sing  that  song,  which  I  have 
many  a  time  sung  in  the  mid-watch  — 
that  song  which  has  often  placed  my 
heart,  though  a  thousand  miles  at  sea, 
at  my  once  happy  home.  [William 
sings  a  verse  of  "Black-Ey'd  Susan'1] 
My  heart  is  splitting!  [Susan  shrieks 
without  —  rushes  in,  and  throws  herself 
into  William's  arms]  \ 

Oh,  Susan!  Well,  my  poor  wenchl 
how  fares  it?  \ 

Susan.  Oh,  William !  and  I  havd 
watched,  prayed  for  your  return  — 
smiled  in  the  face  of  poverty,  stopped 
my  ears  to  the  reproaches  of  the  selfish, 
the  worse  pitv  of  the  thoughtless  —  and 
all,  all  for  this ! 

William.    \y,  &u&,  \\?%  Ykx^Wf 
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I  all  over  —  to  grieve  is  useless. 
I  might  have  died  disgraced  — 
'L  you  the  widow  of  a  had,  black- 
man.  I  know  'twill  not  be  so 
a  this,  whilst  you  remain  be- 
there  is  at  least  some  comfort, 
a  good  cause ;  1  died  in  defence 
rtue  of  a  wife —  her  tears  will 
spring  rain  on  the  grass  that 

.  Talk  not  so  —  your  grave! 
It  is  a  place  where  my  heart  must 
B-'~-,vn  its  heavy  load  of  life. 

m.  Come,  Susan,  shake  off 
s.  There,  now,  smile  a  bit 
not  talk  again  of  graves. 
isan,  that  1  am  a-going  on  a 
•reign  station  —  think  so.  Now, 
I  would  you  ask?  —  have  you 
nothing  to  say? 

Nothing  1       Oh.     when    at 

1  hoping,    yet    trembling   for   this 

Ig,   thoughts  crowded  on  me;  I 

|  if  I  could  have  talked  to  you  for 

topping    for    want    of    power, 

s.     Now,  the  terrible  time  is 

_iow   I   am   almost   tongue-tied 

I  heart   swells   to   my   throat  —  I 

.   look   and    weep.      IGr.n   fires] 

1     Oh,   William!  husband!   is. 

mole ! 


[Gun  fires.  —  Susan /atf*.  —  Slow 
Mimic.  —  Lieutenant  Pisi 
and  Seaweed  enter.  — 
William  gi«e»  Susan  in  charge 
of  Seaweed,  takes  his  hand- 
kerchief 0$,  lies  it  around  Act 
neck,  kisses  her,  and  she  it 
carried  off.  —  Liectbnam 
Pike  and  William  exeunt] 


Sckne  Fourth.  —  The  Forecastle  of  the 
Ship.  —  Procession  along  the  star- 
board gangway.  —  Master-at- 
arms,  with  a  drawn  sward  under 
his  arm,  point  next  to  the  prisoner. 

—  William,   urithout   his   neckcloth. 

—  Marines,  Officer  op  Marines, 
Admiral,  Captain,  Lieutenants. 
and  Midshipmen.  —  A  Sailor 
standing  at  one  nf  the  forecastle  guns, 
with  tha  lock-string  in  his  hand.  — 
A  platform  extends  from  the  eai- 
head  to  the  fore  rigging.  —  Musir. 


MA! 


:r-at-Arms.     Prisoner,  are  yoi 


RICHELIEU;  OR,  THE  CONSPIRACY 

(1839) 
By  Sib  Edward  Bulweb-Lytton 


EDWARD  BULWER-LYTTON 

(1803-1873) 

Bulwvb-Lttton  represents  all  that  is  false,  shallow,  and  insincere  in  the  history 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century  English  drama.  Both  as  a  novelist  and  as  a  play- 
wright, he  measures  up  to  the  reputation  of  a  £ajidy  which  his  social  position  encour- 
aged. Critics  never  took  Bulwer-Lytton  seriously ;  the  very  insincerity  with  which 
be  intermittently  assumed  interest  in  the  current  topics  of  the  day,  marked  him  as 
a  Hiljftfanto  Knowing  certain  characteristics  in  the  actor,  Macready ,  it  is  easily ' 
understandable  why  he  should  turn  to  Bulwer  for  those  theatrical  effects  and  those 
humanly  impossible  pieces  which  were  the  rage  of  the  English  theatre  of  the  '30's 
and  '40's. 

Bulwer' s  name  is  identified  with  the  freeing  of  the  English  theatre  which  took 
place  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  J.832^  when  the  power  of  the  "patent"  theatres  was 
broken,  and  the  sway  of  Macready  was  shaken  by  the  rampant  democracy  which 
seized  the  theatre  as  soon  as  Parliament  had  passed  the  acts  which  Bulwer-Lytton 
championed.  Let  us  recall  that  Macready  had  made  a  pathetic  appeal  to  Brown- 
ing. "Write  me  a  play,"  he  said,  "and  keep  me  from  going  to  America."  One 
may  take  this  as  the  first  incentive  toward  play-writing  given  to  the  poet.  The 
insincerity  of  Macready  himself,  his  vainjffiiying  to  be  identified  with  the  brilliant 
minds  of  his  period,  the  jealousies  and  vanities  reflected  in  his  management,  are  not 
union  to  the  fopperies  of  Bulwer-Lytton,  who  was  continually  courting  the  social 
life  of  his  day,  and  pretending  that  he  was  a  deep,  penetrative  student  of  his  con- 
temporaries. 

Macready'8  association  with  Bulwer  brought  forth  no   deep  results.     The 
theatrical  pieces  which  Bulwer  began  writing  in  1837  were  reflective  of  all  that  was 
1  worst  in  the  school  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Alexander  Dumas,  phre.    No  critic  takes 
any  effort  of  his  seriously,  not  even  his  historical  treatment,  which  was  riddled 
with  excesses  and  distortions.     But  the  stage  often  gives  the  lie  to  the  most  just 
critical  estimate  of  a  man.     False  as  brass  may  be  Bulwer's  "The  Lady  of  Lyons", 
his  ••  Richelieu",  and  his  "Money",  but  none  the  less  have  they  held  the  English 
stage  for  nearly  a  century  because  of  their  theatricalism.     They  are  externalty  effec- 
tive, though  their  psychology- aever  holds*     They  are  jepen4enfr  onfgmaptio  jjtuft- 
tioos-  that  defy  logical  explanation,  and  they  are  replete  with  those  whisperings, 
these  "asides",  those  jugglings  with  important  documents,  those  excesses  of  emo- 
tional change  from  saintliness  to  villainy,  which  the  London  public  of  Bulwer's  day 
deceived  itself  into  believing  were  probable  and  possible. 

The  story  is  told  that  Bulwer's  first  play,  "  Duchess  de  la  Valliere",  was  offered 
to  the  manager,  Bunn,  in  1836,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  accepted  without 
being  read.  That  was  the  self-importance  of  him,  and  Bunn  treated  him  with  a 
prompt  refusal.  It  was  given  at  Co  vent  Garden  with  Farren,  Miss  Fauci  t,  and 
Macready  in  the  east.    After  this,  Macready  produced  Biowmig*  "^Ax«Slat&"  <* 
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a  ho  himself  undertook  the  management  of  Covent  Garden,  it  was  his  lafl 
t  trying  to  overcome  the  effective  work  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
[Literature  which,  in  IS32,  had  released  the  monopoly  from  the  "patent"  tit- 
It  must  be  recalled  thai  Maoready'J  repertory  from  1823-1837  included  suA 

ers  as  Caius  Gracchus,  William  Tell,  Virginias,  Rob  Roy,  Ion.  These,  ap»n 
3  Shakespearean  roles,  are  reflective  of  the  measure  which  he  would  adopt 
iianager.  Spectacular  romance,  as  Archer  says  in  his  "Life  of  Macready' 
lorabre  castles  and  shadowy  halls,  was  the  order  of  the  day.  In  one  respwi 
Jt  up  the  traditions  of  a  distinctive  line  of  actors.  His  Shakespearean  prodae- 
Jimed  at  rich  and  detailed  garniture. 

3  after  his  production  of  "King  Lear"  that  Macready  produced  "TV  , 
fcf  Lyons",  a  play  by  Bulwer,  announced  on  the  programme  as  iiiuiiiyin. lis, 
Vilten  by  him  during  1S3.S,  in  a  little  over  two  weeks.  A  preface  to  the  fir* 
k  of  the  printed  play  made  confession  that  the  plot  was  based  on  a  tale  «■ 
]"The  Bellows  Mender."  The  piece  met  with  immediate  success,  and  his, 
e  to  say,  been  a  drawing  curd  for  many  generations,  even  attracting  snub  in 
s  Henry  Irving,  who  produced  it,  with  all  his  care  and  imaginative  foroefol- 
i  April  17,  1879. 

r  had  been  approached  by  the  actor  in  the  early  summer  of  1838,  and  » 
ed  September,  1S3S,  shows  that  he  has  been  giving  serious  consideration 
ady's  request  for  him  to  write  a  play.     The  communication   runs  as 


Mn>i:yiii   ..['  ;■  --nl-ji-i-L     The  story  full  -f  in'-idi-ut  and  imprest..      It 
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marry  her  to  Marillac,  whose  life  is  in  his  power,  whom  he  can  hold  in 
command,  whom  he  believes  to  be  too  noble  to  suffer  the  adulterous  connec- 
tion. 

Marillac  is  then  introduced,  just  married,  with  high  appointments  and 
large  dowry,  the  girl  beautiful,  when,  on  his  wedding-day,  Cinq  Mars  tells  him 
that  the  King  loves  his  wife.  His  rage  and  despair  —  conceives  himself  duped. 
Scene  with  the  girl,  in  which  he  recoils  from  her.  Suddenly  three  knocks  at 
the  door.  He  is  sent  for  by  the  King,  and  despatched  to  a  distance ;  the  bride, 
not  wived,  is  summoned  to  Court. 

Marillac,  all  pride  and  wrath,  and  casting  all  upon  Richelieu,  agrees  to  con- 
spire against  the  Cardinal's  life.  The  fortress  where  Richelieu  lodges  is  garri- 
soned with  the  friends  of  the  conspirators.  Just  as  he  has  agreed,  he  received 
an  anonymous  letter  telling  him  that  his  wife  is  at  Chantilly ;  that  she  will  sleep 
in  the  chamber  of  the  Montmorencies ;  that  Louis  means  to  enter  the  room 
that  night;  that  if  he  wishes  to  guard  his  honour,  he  can  enter  the  palace 
by  a  secret  passage  which  opens  in  a  picture  of  Hugo  de  Montmorenci,  the 
last  duke,  who  had  been  beheaded  by  Louis  (an  act  for  which  the  King  always 
felt  remorse).  This  Montmorenci  had  been  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Maril- 
lac, and  had  left  him  his  armour  as  a  present.  A  thought  strikes  Marillac, 
and  he  goes  off  the  stage. 

Louise  alone  in  this  vast  room  —  the  picture  of  Montmorenci  in  complete 
armour  —  a  bed  at  the  end.  She  complains  of  her  husband's  want  of  love,  and 
laments  her  hard  fate  —  dismisses  her  women.  The  King  enters  and  locks 
the  doors;  after  supplication  and  resistance  on  her  part,  he  advances  to 
seize  her,  when  from  Montmorenci' s  picture  comes  a  cry  of  "Hold!"  and 
the  form  descends  from  the  panel  and  interposes.  The  King,  horror-stricken 
and  superstitious,  flies ;  Louise  faints.  The  form  is  Marillac.  While  she  is  still 
insensible,  the  clock  strikes ;  it  is  the  hour  he  is  to  meet  the  conspirators.  He 
summons  her  women,  and  leaves  her. 

Richelieu  alone  at  night  when  Marillac  enters  to  him,  tells  him  his  life  is  in  his 
power,  upbraids  him  for  his  disgrace,  etc.  Richelieu  informs  him  that  he  has 
married  him  to  Louise  to  prevent  her  dishonour,  that  he  had  sent  the  anony- 
mous letter,  etc.,  and  converts  Marillac  into  gratitude.  But  what  is  to  be 
done?  The  conspirators  have  filled  the  fortress.  They  (Richelieu  and  Maril- 
lac) retire  into  another  room,  and  presently  the  conspirators  enter  the  one  they 
have  left,  and  Marillac  joins  them  and  tells  them  the  Cardinal  is  dead,  that  he 
will  see  to  the  funeral,  etc.,  and  they  had  better  go  at  once  and  announce  it  to 
the  King,  and  that  there  are  no  marks  of  violence,  that  it  seems  like  a  fit  (being 
suffocation). 

Scene  in  the  Streets  of  Paris. 

The  King,  who  had  always  feared  and  hated  Richelieu,  hears  the  news, 
and  is  at  first  rejoiced,  the  courtiers  delighted,  Paris  in  a  jubilee.  But  suddenly 
comes  news  of  commotion,  riot ;  messengers  announce  the  defeat  of  the  armies ; 
the  Spaniards  have  crossed  the  frontiers,  his  general,  De  Feuguieres,  is  slain ; 
hubbub  and  uproar  without,  with  cries  of  "Hurrah !  the  old  Cardinal  is  dead," 
etc.,  when  there  is  a  counter-cry  of  "The  Cardinal,  the  Cardinal !"  and  a  band 
of  soldiers  appear,  followed  by  Richelieu  himself  in  complete  armour.  At  this 
sight*  the  confusion,  the  amaze,  etc.,  the  mob  changes  humours,  and  that* 
is  a  ery  of  "Long  live  the  great  Cardinal  I" 
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I  Scene,  the  King's  chamber. 

|  The  King,  enraged  at  the  trick  played  on  him,  and  at  his  having  committed 

joy  at  the  Cardinal's  death,  bears  that  De  Marillae  had  announced 

k  false  report,  orders  him  to  the  Baatile,  tells  the  Count  de  Charost  to  forbid 

Ir-ht'lii'ti  I  hi'  1/Oiivre,  and  declares  henceforth  he  will  reign  alone.     Joy  of  the 

i-('iirdin:i!isis.  when  the  great  doors  are  thrown  open,  and  Richelieu,  pale, 

Bering,  sick,  in  his  Cardinal's  robes,  leaning  on  his  pages,  enters  and  calls  on 

it  (the  very  man  who  is  to  forbid  his  entrance)  to  give  him  his  arm,  which 

it  tremblingly  does  before  the  eyes  of  the  King !       Richelieu  and  the 

I'      alone.      Richelieu  says  he  has  come  to  tender  his  resignation,  the  King 

lepts  it,  and  Richelieu  summons  six  secretaries  groaning  beneath  sacks  ol 

'lie  papers,  all  demanding  immediate  attention.      Richelieu  retires  to  a  di»- 

;e,  and  appears  almost  dying.     The  King  desperately  betakes  himself  to  the 

ers,  his  perplexity,  bewilderment,  and  horror  at  the  dangers  round  him. 

last  ho  summons  the  Cardinal  to  his  side  and  implores  him  to  resume 

office.     The  Cardinal,   with  great  seeming  reluctance,  says  he  only  will 

me  condition,  —  complete  power  over  foes  and  friends ;    Louis  must  never 

in  interfere  with  public  business.      He  then  makes  him  sign  various  papers, 

]  when  all  is  done  the  old  man  throws  off  the  dying  state,  rises  with  lion-like 

;y  :   "France  is  again  France  —  to  the  Frontiers.     /  lead  the  armies,"  ete., 

lendid  burst).      Louis,  half  enfeebled,  half  ashamed,  retires.      Richelieu, 

,  giveB  various  papers  to  the  secretaries,  and  summons  Marillae  and  his 

He  asks  her  if  she  lias  been  happy,  she  says  "  No,"  thinking  her  husband 

;  puts  the  same  question  to  Marillae,  who,  thinking  she  wishes  to  be 

.  says  the  same.      He  then  tells  them  as  the  marriage  has  not  been 
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I  begin  to  be  deadened  to  the  interest  of  its  story ;  it  seems  to  be  occasionally 
lengthy.  I  fear  it  has  not  the  clinging  interest  of  his  present  successful  play, 
but  hope  and  trust  are  good  supporters. 

Macready  pondered  a  long  time  over  the  possibilities  of  the  play,  and,  on  Novem- 
ber 25,  began  reading  and  punctuating  and  cutting  it.     His  work  had  reached  a 
certain  point  during  the  day,  when  he  decided  to  read  it  to  Bulwer  and  Forster, 
who  was  the  friend  of  Dickens.     But  he  was  disappointed  in  the  effect  produced, 
and  he  confessed  that  when  he  had  reached  the  fifth  act,  Forster  was  sound  asleep. 
The  situation  was  one  which  cut  deep  into  the  vanity  of  Bulwer,  who  left,  Macready 
nys,  very  much  hurt.     Between  that  time  and  December  16  the  play  was  evi- 
dently rewritten,  and  Macready  found  it  greatly  improved,  but  not  quite  to  that 
point  where  it  meant  success.     Notwithstanding  his  doubts,  he  invited  a  party  of 
mends,  among  them  Browning  and  Blanchard,  to  a  reading  of  the  play  on  Decem- 
ber 16.    Pencil  and  paper  were  given  to  each  person  present,  and  they  were  asked 
to  write  their  criticisms  without  interrupting  the  reading  by  conversation.     The 
consensus  of  opinion  was  that  the  manuscript  was  a  good  one,  and  Macready,  very 
generously,  forwarded  these  communications  to  the  author.     Bulwer  replied  with 
certain  misgivings : 

The  result  is  encouraging.     But  at  the  risk  of  seeming  over  fearful,  I  must 
add  also  that  it  is  not  decisive.  .  .  .     Browning's  short  line  of  "The  play's  the 
thing"  is  a  laconism  that  may  mean  much  or  little.     Besides  he  wants  experi- 
ence.   Were  I  myself  certain  of  the  dramatic  strength  of  the  play  (as  1  was  in 
thecaseof  *  'The  Lady  of  Lyons"),  I  would  at  once  decide  on  the  experiment  from 
the  opinions  you  have  collected.     But  I  own  I  am  doubtful,  though  hopeful,  of 
the  degree  of  dramatic  strength  in  it ;   and  T  remain  just  as  irresolute  now 
as  I  was  before.     I  fancy  that  the  effect  on  the  stage  of  particular  scenes  can- 
not he  conveyed  by  reading.     Thus  in  the  fifth  act  the  grouping  of  all  the 
characters  around  Richelieu,  the  effect  of  his  sudden  recovery,  etc.     No  read- 
ing, I  think,  can  accurately  gauge  the  probable  effect  of  this.     And  in  the 
fourth  act  the  clinging  of  Julie  to  Richelieu,  the  protection  he  gives  her,  etc., 
wul  have,  I  imagine,  the  physical  effect  of  making  the  audience  forget  whether 
he  is  her  father  or  not.     There  they  are  before  you,  flesh  and  blood,  the  old  man 
and  the  young  bride  involved  in  the  same  fate,  and  creating  the  sympathy  of  a 
domestic  relation.     More  than  all  my  dependence  on  the  stage,  is  my  reliance 
on  the  acting  of  Richelieu  himself,  the  embodiment  of  the  portraiture,  the 
look,  the  gesture,  the  personation,  which  reading  cannot  give.     But  still  I  may 
certainly  overrate  all  this.     For  if  the  play  do  fail  in  interest,  the  character 
may  reward  the  actor,  but  not  suffice  to  carry  off  the  play,  especially  as  ho  is 
not  always  on  the  stage.     On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  am  unable  to  give  a 
casting  vote;   and  I  leave  it  to  you  with  this  assurance,  that  if  it  be  with- 
drawn you  shall  have  another  play  by  the  end  of  February. 

AH  through  these  preliminary  negotiations,  Bulwer  was  never  confident  of  his 
own  ability.  What  he  aimed  at  was  not  a  literary  production  but  a  popular  success, 
and  he  was  not  even  willing  to  have  faith  in  his  own  powers.  At  one  time  he 
wrote  to  Macready : 

I  begin  to  despair  of  the  play  and  of  myself.    Unless,  ther^iot^,  w\*ycv 
consideration,  you  see  dearly  what  at  present  seems  doubtful,  Wm*  \,i\\H&\fa&ax\» 
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t  of  the  portraiture  and  action  of  Richelieu  himself,  you  had  better  return 
H  t  he  play ;  and  it  I  can  form  myself  in  a  new  school  of  art,  and  unlearn  all 
|at  tact  and  thought  have  hitherto  taught  me,  I  will  attempt  another.  Bui 
3  year  you  must  do  without  me. 

llafTi-ady  did  not  let  the  matter  drop,  however.     He  was  too  confident  of  hit 
I  ability  to  raise  the  play  to  the  point  of  success,  and  he  began  making  so? 
s  which  were  combated  at  every  turn  by  Bulwer.     Mac  ready  declares,  bo*- 
L  that 

I  When  I  developed  the  object  of  the  whole  plan  of  alterations,  he  was  in 
I  never  saw  him  so  excited,  several  times  exclaiming  he  was  "en- 
Manted"  with  the  plan,  and  observed  in  high  spirits,  "What  a  fellow  yon 

r!" 

Bulwer  had  not  reckoned  without  his  host.  Even  as  he  liked  to  be  flattered. 
J  turn  he  knew  when  to  natter;  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  Macready  h- 
liing,  after  Bulwer  had  left  him  one  day,  —  "What  a  fine  man  he  is!" 
fober  judgment,  however,  made  Macready  change  his  point  of  view  about  thf 
He  wrote  a  hasty  note  to  Bulwer,  claiming,  so  Molloy  records  - 
t  his  play  would  have  heen  valuable  from  any  other  person,  but  that  it  would 
is  interest,  whether  in  reference  to  his  literary  fame,  his  station,  or  hi 
Bi(';tl  position." 

j  which  Bulwer  instantly  replied  : 

I  fully  appreciate  the  manly  and  generous  friendship  you  express  so  well, 
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judge  according  as  they  like  their  parts.  The  general  tone  of  your  friendly 
and  generous  letter  induces  me,  indeed,  to  release  you  at  once  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  decision,  and  to  say  boldly  that  I  am  prepared  to  have  the 
play  acted.  It  can  therefore  be  read  with  that  impression  to  the  greenroom, 
and  If  it  does  not  take  there,  why  it  will  not  be  too  late  to  retreat.  If  it 
does,  I  can  only  say  Make  ready!  Present!  Fire!  All  I  could  doubt  was 
the  theatrical  interest  of  the  story.  Your  account  reassured  me  on  that  point, 
and  therefore  you  will  have  fair  play  for  your  own  art  and  genius  in  the  pre- 
dominant character. 

The  beginning  of  the  new  year  brought  the  finished  manuscript  of  "Richelieu" 
from  Bulwer,  and,  by  January  5,  Maoready  was  pleased  to  find  that  the  play  excited 
the  actors  "in  a  very  extraordinary  manner",  when  he  came  to  read  the  script  to 
Ids  company. 

On  the  ninth  of  the  month  he  had  decided  to  produce  the  play  without  any 
further  delay,  and,  as  was  his  custom,  started  work  on  the  punctuation.  By 
February  20,  he  was  deep  in  a  consideration  of  the  character  of  Richelieu,  whom  he 
confesses  Bulwer  had  made  particularly  difficult,  because  of  inconsistency.  He 
▼rites: 

Bulwer  has  made  him  resort  to  low  jest,  which  outrages  one's  notions  of 
the  ideal  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  with  all  his  vanity  and  suppleness  and  craft. 

The  actor  evidently  placed  himself  under  the  tutelage  of  Bulwer,  for  the  latter 
sent  him  a  list  of  books  to  read  on  the  Cardinal's  character.  The  deeper  he  got  into 
the  work,  the  more  discouraged  he  became,  until  he  finally  reached  the  conclusion 
that  in  order  to  give  reality  to  the  character  of  Richelieu,  he  must  fabricate  much 
of  his  interpretation.  As  the  month  of  February  progressed,  the  work  of  rehearsals 
became  more  and  more  arduous.  Bulwer  called  his  attention,  during  the  course 
of  the  preparations,  to  the  following : 

I  know  not  if  you  conceive  Richelieu* 8  illness  (Act  V.)  as  I  do?  I  do  not 
mean  it  for  a  show  illness.  He  is  really  ill,  though  he  may  exaggerate  a  little. 
When  they  are  going  to  tear  France  from  him,  they  do  really  tug  at  his  heart- 
strings. He  is  really  near  fainting  at  the  prospect  of  his  experiment  with  the 
secretaries :  and  it  is  the  mind  invigorating  the  body,  it  is  the  might  of  France 
passing  into  him,  which  effects  the  cure.  If  there  be  delusion,  it  is  all  sublimed 
and  exalted  by  the  high-hearted  truth  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

William  Archer  has  recorded  that,  when  the  play  was  first  conceived  by  Bulwer, 
the  part  of  De  Mauprat  was  designed  for  Macready. 

The  piece  was  presented,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent 
Garden,  on  Thursday,  March  7,  1839. 

Macready  notes  the  event  in  his  diary  record  for  March  8,  1839.     He  writes : 

Saw  the  papers.  The  Morning  Chronicle  was  as  usual  most  kind  and  eulo- 
gistic ;  the  Time*,  although  trying  to  damn  with  faint  praise,  admitting  much 
more  than  I  expected,  and  enough  to  give  to  its  readers,  who  know  its  baseness, 
the  assurance  of  success.  Went  to  the  theatre,  where  I  cut  the  play  with  the 
performers,  and  expressed  myself  much  obliged  by  their  zeal  and  industry. 
When  we  had  separated,  Bulwer  came  and  altered  all  that  we  taA  buttsj^A  — 
annoying  and  disconcerting  me  very  much.     I  struggled  tor  \tas  om\^svow  o\ 
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s  triumphant,  and  therefore  no  longer  so  docile  as  I 


L  tirst-uijjht  Impression  of  the  play  is  contained  in  Westland  Mansion's  "Om 

n  March  13,  ono  notes  a  change  of  heart  in  Macready,  due  to  the  annoyam* 
b  dramatist : 


I  Two  long  i 


n  another  for  th 
I  have  long  had 
e  comedy  of  "  La  ValhTro 
e  original  copy  of  this  pli 


;ea  from  Bulwer  —  wilh  more  last  words  —  and  a  lengthy 
points  of  my  performance,  in  which  he  wishes  me  to  substitute 
and  vulgar  attempt  at  low  farcical  point  in  one  instance,  and  melodra- 
delicato  shadings  of  character  that  I  endeavour 
about  Bui  wit's  taste  from  several  things  in 
the  original  of  "The  Lady  of  Lyons"  and  in 
nn  titre  that  his  taste  is  not  to  be  depended 


fhe  letter  referred  to  runs  as  follows : 

March  13,  1S39. 
r  Macready, 

a  a  good  deal  of  the  play  last  night,   which  went  off  better  than  o: 
■onday.     The  restitution  of  the  second  scene.  Act  III,  was  quite  right. 

ime  could  allow  a  little  nf  the  ooinie  part,  Act  IT.  It  is  missed,  and  ha 
complained  of  to  me  in  many  quarters.  Bui,  perhaps.  g>t  all  events  it  i 
le  to  re-alter,  even  if  time  could  he  spared. 

fish  to  say  I  was  much  more  struck  bv  vour  acting  in  the  three  last  act 
i  heretofore,  and  so,   I  think,  was  thj  Ik.use 
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could  be  said  with  a  more  jovial  laugh,  and  then  with  a  pointed  slyness  (no 
pause,  but  fronting  the  audience)  and  almost  a  wink  of  the  eye  to  Joseph, 
"  We'll  promise,"  etc.,  —  this,  I  think,  would  be  more  effective.  So  after  he  has 
told  Huguet  he  may  be  noble,  why  not  let  him  exchange  a  broad,  humorous 
glance  with  Joseph,  whom  he  passes  at  the  moment,  as  much  as  to  say,  "There 
now,  ian't'that  cleverly  done?"  In  "Joseph,  Bishop  Joseph,"  I  think  it  will 
be  much  more  effective  if  you  don't  repeat  Joseph  twice  —  but  make  the  point 
more  sudden  and  hearty,  "Ah  Joseph  —  Bishop  Joseph,"  and  absolutely  touch 
his  ribs  with  the  forefinger ;  there  should,  I  am  sure,  be  no  pause  and  no  reitera- 
tion between  Joseph  and  Bishop  Joseph.  Now  I  have  said  eno'  to  make  you 
think  me  the  most  presuming  dog  you  have  ever  seen  thrusting  his  paw  into 
other  people's  paniersl  But,  mon  oher,  you  have  been  as  frank  with  me  —  so 
tit  for  tat. 

May  I  further  beg  you  to  Implore  Miss  Faucit  to  say,  "I  love  and  I  am 
a  woman" ;  and  with  as  much  majestic  swelling  as  she  can ;  to-night  she  says, 
"I  love  but  I  am  a  woman,"  which  is  nonsense,  and  she  whined  it  into  the  bar- 
gain. 

Think  as  leniently  as  you  can  of  my  suggestions. 

Yw.  ever, 

E.  L.  B. 
H.  of  C. 

Tuesday  night. 

The  next  day  Bulwer  was  proposing  the  subject  for  another  play  to  Macready. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  tasks  in  dramatic  history  is  to  follow  the  variations 
in  interpretation  of  a  part  as  recorded  in  different  theatrical  annals.  It  is  ad  easy 
matter  for  the  theatrical  student  to  assemble  the  dramatic  criticisms  which  record 
the  impressions  of  the  acting  of  Macready,  Phelps,  Irving,  and  Edwin  Booth  in  the 
role  of  Richelieu.  It  is  a  part  essentially  theatrical  —  one  of  the  same  proportions 
is  Shakespeare's  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  Tennyson's  Becket,  but  one  that  is  more  de- 
pendent than  either  of  the  other  two  on  the  imaginative  fire  poured  into  it  by  the 
ftctor.  For  the  mould  of  "Richelieu",  as  shaped  by  Bulwer,  is  a  very  flimsy  con- 
trivance, made  up  of  trite  philosophies  and  violent  situations.  The  melodramatic 
temper  of  the  piece  and  the  false  poetic  dialogue  did  not  add  to  its  dignity,  although 
one  can  imagine  the  theatrical  effectiveness  of  the  "curse  of  Rome"  speech,  and  of 
the  insincere  sentiments  regarding  the  Cardinal*  s  love  of  France.  Bulwer  has  here 
juggled  with,  plot  and  intrigue,  and  has  so  distorted  history  that  one  can  scarcely 
take  the  play  as  a  true  historical  drama.  It  is  only  when  Richelieu  is  assumed  by 
M>me  actor  of  high  imaginative  power,  like  Irving,  or  of  big  emotional  scope  like 
Booth,  that  the  part  rises  above  its  shallowness  and  empty  verbosity.  Yet,  even 
in  the  reading,  the  effectiveness  of  the  scenes  strikes  one  quite  as  much  as  the  lack 
tf  logic.1 

1  Duttoo  Cook  refers  to  Thackeray's  review  of  "  Richelieu  "  in  Prater's  Magazine,  in  which 
the  play  is  spoken  of  as  filled  with  "  disagreeable  bustle  and  petty  complication  of  intrigue." 
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PREFACE  TO   RICHELIEU 

The  administration  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  whom  (despite  all  his  darker  quali- 
ties) Voltaire  and  History  justly  consider  the  true  architect  of  the  French  monarchy, 
and  the  great  parent  of  French  civilization,  is  characterized  by  features  alike  tragic 
and  comic.  A  weak  king  —  an  ambitious  favourite ;  a  despicable  conspiracy  against 
the  minister,  nearly  always  associated  with  a  dangerous  treason  against  the  State : 
these,  with  little  variety  of  names  and  dates,  constitute  the  eventful  cycle  through 
which,  with  a  dazzling  ease  and  an  arrogant  confidence,  the  great  luminary  fulfilled 
its  destinies.  Blent  together,  in  startling  contrast,  we  see  the  grandest  achieve- 
ments and  the  pettiest  agents ;  —  the  spy  —  the  mistress  —  the  capuchin ;  —  the 
destruction  of  feudalism ;  —  the  humiliation  of  Austria ;  the  dismemberment  of 
Spain. 

Richelieu  himself  is  still  what  he  was  in  his  own  day  —  a  man  of  two  characters. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  he  is  justly  represented  as  inflexible  and  vindictive,  crafty  and 
unscrupulous ;  so,  on  the  other,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  placed  in  times  in 
which  the  long  impunity  of  every  license  required  stern  examples  —  that  he  was 
beset  by  perils  and  intrigues,  which  gave  a  certain  excuse  to  the  subtlest  inventions 
of  self-defence  —  that  his  ambition  was  inseparably  connected  with  a  passionate 
love  for  the  glory  of  his  country  —  and  that,  if  he  was  her  dictator,  he  was  not  less 
!  her  benefactor.  It  has  been  fairly  remarked  by  the  most  impartial  historians,  that 
he  was  no  less  generous  to  merit  than  severe  to  crime  —  that,  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  State,  the  Army,  and  the  Church,  he  selected  and  distinguished  the 
ablest  aspirants  —  that  the  wars  which  he  conducted  were,  for  the  most  part,  es- 
sential to  the  preservation  of  France,  and  Europe  itself,  from  the  formidable  en- 
croacbments  of  the  Austrian  House  —  that,  in  spite  of  thraa  wax*,  the  people  were 

00 
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not  oppressed  with  exorbitant  imposts  —  and  that  he  left  the  kingdom  he  hat 
governed  in  a  more  flourishing  and  vigorous  state  than  at  any  former  period  of  tin 
French  history,  or  at  the  decease  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  cabals  formed  against  this  great  statesman  were  not  carried  on  by  the  pa 
triotism  of  public  virtue,  or  the  emulation  of  equal  talent :  they  were  but  Cour 
druggies,  in  which  the  most  worthless  agents  had  recourse  to  the  most  dcsperat 
means.  In  each,  as  I  have  before  observed,  we  see  combined  the  twofold  attemp 
to  murder  the  minister  and  to  betray  the  country.  Such,  then,  are  the  agents,  an< 
such  the  designs,  with  which  truth,  in  the  Drama  as  in  History,  requires  us  to  contras 
the  celebrated  Cardinal ;  —  not  disguising  his  foibles  or  his  vices,  but  not  unjust  h 
the  grander  qualities  (especially  the  love  of  country),  by  which  they  were  oftei 
dignified,  and,  at  times,  redeemed. 

The  historical  drama  is  the  concentration  of  historical  events.  In  the  attemp 
to  place  upon  the  stage  the  picture  of  an  era,  that  license  with  dates  and  details 
which  Poetry  permits,  and  which  the  highest  authorities  in  the  Drama  of  Franc 
herself  have  sanctioned,  has  been,  though  not  unsparingly,  indulged.  The  con 
s  pi  racy  of  the  Due  do  Bouillon  is,  for  instance,  amalgamated  with  the  denouement  o 
44  The  Day  of  Dupes  " ;  and  circumstances  connected  with  the  treason  of  Cinq  Mar 
(whose  brilliant  youth  and  gloomy  catastrophe  tend  to  subvert  poetic  and  histori 
justice  by  seducing  us  to  forget  his  base  ingratitude  and  his  perfidious  apostasy 
*re  identified  with  the  fate  of  the  earlier  favourite  Bar  a  das,  whose  sudden  rise  ani 
as  sudden  fall  passed  into  a  proverb.  I  ought  to  add,  that  the  noble  romance  o 
Cinq  Mars  suggested  one  of  the  scenes  in  the  fifth  act ;  and  that  for  the  conceptioi 
of  gome  portion  of  the  intrigue  connected  with  De  Mauprat  and  Julie,  1  am,  wit] 
great  alterations  of  incident,  and  considerable  if  not  entire  reconstruction  of  char 
acter,  indebted  to  an  early  and  admirable  novel  by  the  author  of  "  Picciola." 


NOTE 

The  length  of  the  Play  necessarily  requires  curtailments  on  the  Stage  —  th 
passages  thus  omitted  are  those  inserted  with  inverted  commas.  Many  of  th 
passages  thus  left  out,  however  immaterial  to  the  audience,  must  obviously  be  sue] 
as  the  reader  would  be  least  inclined  to  dispense  with  —  viz.,  those  which,  withou 
being  absolutely  essential  to  the  business  of  the  Stage,  contain  either  the  subtle 
strokes  of  character,  or  the  more  poetical  embellishments  of  description.  A  mor 
important  consequence  of  these  suppressions  is,  that  Richelieu  himself  is  left  to< 
often  and  too  unrelievedly  to  positions  which  place  him  in  an  amiable  light,  withou 
that  shadowing  forth  of  his  more  sinister  motives  and  his  fiercer  qualities  which  i 
attempted  in  the  written  play.  Thus,  the  character  takos  a  degree  of  credit  dui 
only  to  the  situation.  To  judge  the  Author's  conception  of  Richelieu  fairly,  and  t< 
estimate  how  far  it  is  consistent  with  historical  portraiture,  the  play  must  be  read 
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ACT  I 


First  Day 


Scene  Fiest.  —  A  room  in  the  house 
of  Marion  de  Lorme  ;  —  a  table 
toward*  the  front  of  the  stage  {with 
wine,  fruits,  etc.),  at  which  are 
seated  Baradas,  four  Courtiers, 
splendidly  dressed  in  the  costume  of 
*  1641-42;  —  the  Duke  op  Orleans 

reclining  on  a  large  fauteuil;  — 
Marion  de  Lorme,  standing  at  the 
back  of  his  chair,  offers  him  a  gob- 
let,   and   then  retires.      At   another 

*•  table,  De  Beringhen,  De  Mauprat, 
playing  at  dice;  other  Courtiers,  of 

*  xnferior  rank  to  those  at  the  table  of  the 

Duke,  looking  on. 

Orleans  [drinking].    Here's  to   our 

enterprise !  — 
Baradas  {glancing  at  Marion].   Hush, 

Sir!  — 
Orleans  [aside].    Nay,  Count, 
You  may  trust  her;  she  doats  on  me; 

no  house 
So  safe  as  Marion's.     "At  our  statelier 

homes 
"The  very  walls  do  play  the  eaves- 
dropper. 
"There's  not  a  sunbeam  creeping  o'er 

our  floors 
"But  seems  a  glance  from  that  malig- 
nant eye 
"Which  reigns  o'er  France;  our  fatal 

greatness  lives 
"  In  the  sharp  glare  of  one  relentless  day. 
"But  Richelieu's  self  forgets  to  fear  the 

sword 
"The  mirtle  hides ;  and  Marion's  silken 

robe 
"  Casts  its  kind  charity  o'er  fiercer  sins 
"Than  those  which  haunt  the  rosy  path 

between 
"The  lip  and  eye  of  beauty.    Oh,  no 

house 
"So  safe  as  Marion's." 

Baradas.     Still,  we  have  a  secret, 
And  oil  and   water  —  woman   and   a 

secret  — 
Are  hostile  properties. 
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Orleans.    Well  —  Marion,  see 
How  the  play  prospers  yonder. 

[Marion  goes  to  the  next  table, 
looks  on  for  a  few  moments, 
then  Exit] 

Baradas  [producing  a  parchment].    1 

have  now 
All  the  conditions  drawn ;  it  only  needs 
Our  signatures  upon  receipt  of  this, 
(Whereto  is  joined  the  schedule  of  oui 

treaty 
With  the  Count-Duke,  the  Richelieu  oi 

the  Escurial,) 
Bouillon  will  join  his  army  with  the 

Spaniard, 
March  on  to  Paris,  —  there,  dethrone 

the  King : 
You   will   be   Regent;  I,   and   ye,   my 

Lords, 
Form  the  new  Council.     So  much  foi 

the  core 
Of  our  great  scheme. 

Orleans.     But  Richelieu  is  an  Argus : 
One  of  his  hundred  eyes  will  light  upon 

us, 
And  then  —  good-bye  to  life. 

Baradas.     To  gain  the  prize 
We  must  destroy  the  Argus :  —  ay,  my 

Lords, 
The  scroll  the  core,  but  blood  must  fill 

the  veins 
Of  our  design ;   —  while  this  despatched 

to  Bouillon, 
Richelieu    despatched    to     Heaven!  — 

The  last  my  charge. 
Meet  here  to-morrow  night.     You,  Sir, 

as  first 
In  honour  and  in  hope,  meanwhile  select 
Some  trusty  knave  to  bear  the  scroll  to 

Bouillon ; 
Midst  Richelieu's  foes    Fll  find    some 

desperate  hand 
To  strike  for  vengeance,  while  we  stride 

to  power. 
Orleans.     So    be    it ;  —  to-morrow, 

midnight.  — 

Come,  m$  Lfttda. 
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I  [Exeunt  Orlean'b,  onJ  (Ac  Cour- 
tiers in  his  train.  Those  at 
the  otlter  table  rise,  solute 
Orleans,  and  re-seal  them- 
selves] 

ringhen.     Double  the  stakes. 

.UPK4T.     Done. 

■i-: :  v ■ v.     Bravo  ;       faith    it 

ad  a  puree  already  in  extremis. 

:at.     Nay,  as  you've  had 
s  patient  to  yourself 

o  other  doctor  should  despatch 

De   Madprat  throws  and  loses] 
;s.     Lost!     Ha,   ha,  —  poor  De 

erikohbk.     One  throw  moreT 
Iauprat.     No,  I  am  bankrupt 

shiitg    gidd\     There    goes    all  - — 

our  and  my  sword.      [They  rise] 
Bering  hex.     Long    cloaks    and 

Hit  of  vogue  together,  when  we 

much  more  rapidly  without 

indeed,    is   never   out   of 


There's   nothing  left  —  except   to  run 

him  through  1 
TIrtc-'s  thi.'  last  act  of  friendship. 

De  Madprat.      Let  me  keep 
That  favour  in  reserve;  in  all  beside 
Your  most  obedient  servant. 

[Exeunt  De  Berixohen.  *., 
Manent  De  Mauprit  a*4 
Baradas] 


Mauprit 
have  lost  — 
Sad !  —  Life  and  gold 


Baradas.     Toi 
Yet  are  not  sad. 
De  Macprat. 
have  wings 
And  must  fly  one  day:  —  open,  then, 

their  cages 
And  wish  them  merry. 
Baradas.      You're    a    strange 
enigma  :  — 
Fiery  in  war  —  and  yet  to  glory  luke- 

All    mirth    in    action  —  in    repose   all 

gloom  — 
These   are   extremes   in   which   the  ud- 

Bftrays  the  fever  of  deep-fix' d  disease. 
Confide  in  me !  our  young  days  rall'd 

together 
In   the   same   river,   glassing   the   same 

That  smile  i"  the-  heaven  of  hope;  — 
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•  * 


Dk  Mauprat.    Note  the  phrase ;  — 
Obey'd  his  orders."    Well,  when  on  my 
way 
To  join  the  Duke  in  Languedoo,  I  (then 
The  down  upon  my  lip  —  less  man  than 

boy) 
Leading  young   valours  —  reckless   as 

myself, 
Seized  on  the  town  of  Faviaux,  and 

displaced 
The    Royal    banners    for    the    Rebel. 

Orleans, 
(Never  too  daring)  when  I  reach'd  the 

camp, 
Blamed  me  for  acting  —  mark  —  with- 
out his  orders: 
Upon  this  quibble  Richelieu  razed  my 

name 
Out  of  the  general  pardon. 

Baradas.    Yet  released  you 
From  the  Bastile  — 

De  Mauprat.     To  call  me  to  his 

presence, 
And  thus  address  me;  —  "You  have 

seized  a  town 
Of  France,  without  the  orders  of  your 

leader. 
And  for  this  treason,  but  one  sentence 

—  Death." 
Baradab.     Death ! 
De  Mauprat.    "  I  have  pity  on  your 

youth  and  birth, 
Nor   wish   to   glut   the   headsman ;  — 

join  your  troop, 
Now  on  the  march  against  the  Span- 
iards ;  —  change 
The  traitor's  scaffold  for  the  Soldier's 

grave;  — 
Your    memory    stainless  —  they    who 

shared  your  crime 
Exil'd  or  dead,  —  your  king  shall  never 

learn  it." 
Baradas.     O  tender  pity !  —  O  most 

charming  prospect ! 
Blown  into  atoms  by  a  bomb,  or  drill'd 
Into  a  cullender  by  gunshot !  —  Well  ?— »- 
De  Mauprat.     You  have  heard  if  I 

fought  bravely.  —  Death  became 
Desired  as  Daphne  by  the  eager  Day- 
god. 
Like  him   I   ohas'd    the   nymph  —  to 

grasp  the  laurel ! 
I  could  not  die ! 
Baradas.    Poor  Fellow ! 
De  Mauprat.    When  the  Cardinal 
Reviewed    the    troops  —  his    eye    met 

mine :  —  he  frown'd, 
Hummqn'd  me  forth  — "How's  this?" 

quoth  he;  "you  have  shunn'd 
The  sword  —  beware  the  axel  —  'twill 

fall  one  day!" 


He  left  me  thus  —  we  were  recalled  to 

Paris, 
And  —  you  know  all ! 

Baradas.     And,  knowing  this,  why 

halt  you, 
Spell'd  by  the   rattlesnake,  —  while  in 

the  breasts 
Of  your  firm  friends  beat  hearts,  that 

vow  the  death 
Of  your  grim   tyrant?  —  wake !  —  Be 

one  of  us ; 
The  time  invites  —  the  King  detests  the 

Cardinal, 
Dares  not  disgrace,  —  but  groans  to  be 

deliver'd 
Of  that  too  great  a  subject  —  join  your 

friends, 
Free  France  and  save  yourself . 

De      Mauprat.     Hush!     Richelieu 

bears 
A   charmed    life :  —  to   all    who   have 

braved  his  power, 
One  common  end  —  the  block. 

Baradas.     Nay,  if  he  live, 
The  block  your  doom ! 

De    Mauprat.     Better    the   victim, 

Count, 
Than  the  assassin  —  France  requires  a 

Richelieu, 
But  does  hot  need  a  Mauprat.     Truce  to 

this;  — 
All    time    one    midnight,    where    my 

thoughts  are  spectres. 
What  to  me  fame?  —  What  love?  — 
Baradas.     Yet  dost  thou  love  not  7 
De    Mauprat.     Love?    —    I       am 

young  — 
Baradas.    And  Julie  fair!    [Aside]  Ik 

is  80, 

Upon   the  margin   of   the  grave  —  his 
hand 

Would    pluck  the   rose    that    I   would 
win  and  wear ! 

44  [Aloud]     Thou  lovest  —  J 

44  De  Mauprat.     Who,  lonely  in  the 
midnight  tent, 

l4Oazed  on  the  watch-fires  in  the  sleep- 
less air, 

44  Nor  chose  one  star  amidst  the  cluster- 
ing hosts 

44  To  bless  it  in  the  name  of  some  fair 
face 

44 Set  in  his  spirit,  as  the  star  in  Heaven? 

44  For   our   divine   Affections,   like   the 
Spheres, 

44  Move  ever,  ever  musical. 
44  Baradas.     You  speak 

44  As  one  who  fed  on  poetry. 
44  De  Mauprat.     Why,  man, 

44  The    thoughts    of    lovers    stir    to*3\ 
poetry 
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t  that  loves 
i  an  Eden,  hearing  angellutea, 
in  the  First  Garden.     Hadst 

),  and  not  felt  it  henceforth 

in  the  common  world  —  and 
i  words 
elothe  the  feelings  of  the  frigid 


Paphian  skies  —  Love  smiling 
est  interpreter  of  thoughts  as 
wells  where  Dian  takes 
dip  their  changelings  1  — 
harmonious  beauties  —  Mod- 
Grace   that  leads 


1  l.hc 


t  sweet  sisters)  every  airy  motion 
to   such   chaste   charm,   that 

m;  litvnth,  and  will  not  with 

3  the  spell  that  binds  him ! 


Hoopet.     Messiro    De    Mauprat,  — j 
1  arrest  you !  —  Follow 
To  the  Lord  Cardinal. 

De  Mauprat.     You  see,  my  friend. 
I'm  out  of  my  suspense  —  The  tiger's 

Long   enough    with    his    prey.  —  Fare- 
well 1  —  Hereafter 
Say,  when  men  name  me,  "Adrien  de 

Mauprat 

Lived  without  hope,  and  perished  with- 
out feart" 

[EipurU  De  Mauprat,  HuocW. 
etc.] 
Bakadas.     Farewell!  —  I    trust  for- 
ever !     I  design' d  thee 

For  liichelieu's  murderer  —  but,  as  wdl 
his  martyr ! 

In  childhood  you   the  stronger  —  and 
I  cursed  you ; 

Iu  youth  the  fairer  —  and  I  cursed  von  ] 
still; 

And   now  my  rivnl !     While  thoname 
of  Julie 

Hung    on    thy    lips  —  I    smiled  — for 

In  rr 

")eath 
Hang  o'er  thy  head   the  pall!  — Am- 

Ye  twin-horn  stars  of  daring  destinies, 
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lieu.    And  so  you  think  this 

conspiracy 

tiest  trap  yet  laid  for  the  old 

Well,    I    like    the    nickname  t 
it  did  Plutarch 
le  Greek  Lysander? 
i.     I  forget. 

lieu.    That  where  the  lion's 
fell  short,  he  eked  it 
h  the  fox's.     A  great  states- 
,  Joseph, 
le  Lysander? 

i.     Orleans  heads  the  traitors. 
lieu.    A    very   wooden    head 
.!    Well? 
i.     The  favourite, 
Buradas  — 

lieu.  A  weed  of  hasty  growth, 
ntleman  of  the  chamber,  — 
3,  lands, 

King's  ear !  —  it  cost  me  six 

winters 

it  as  high,  as  in  six  little  moons 
nted  lizard  —  But  I  hold  the 
er, 
m  I  shake  —  he  falls!    What 

3? 

i.     A  scheme 

e  your  orphan-ward  an  in- 
dent 

dut  foes.  You  placed  her  with 
Queen, 

le  royal  chamber, — as  a  watch 
>my's  quarters  — 
lieu.     And  the  silly  child 
e  daily,  —  calls  me  "Father," 
rays 

iven  to  bless  me  —  And  for  all 
rest, 

have  placed  a  doll  about  the 
m! 

i  not  heed  who  frowns  —  who 
88 ;  with  whom 

lg  confers  in  whispers;  notes 
when 

>  last  week  were  foes,  are  found 
>rners 

•usly  affectionate ;  words  spoken 
losed  doors  she  never  hears ;  — 
nance 

he  air  at  keyholes  —  Senseless 
x>t! 

—  nor    eyes !  —  and    yet    she 

—  "She  loves  me!" 

i.     Your    ward    has    charm'd 

King. 

lieu.     Out  on  you ! 

tot,  one  by  one,  from  such  fair 


Pluck' d  the  insidious  ivy  of  his  love? 
And  shall  it  creep  around  my  blossom- 
ing tree 
Where  innocent  thoughts,  like  happy 

birds,  make  music 
That  spirits  in   Heaven  might  hear? 

They're  sinful  too, 
Those  passionate  surfeits  of  the  rampant 

flesh, 
The  Church  condemns  them;  and  to 

us,  my  Joseph, 
The  props  and  pillars  of  the  Churc 

most  hurtful. 
The  King  is  weak  —  whoever  the  Kin 

loves 
Must  rule  the   King;  the  lady  loves 

another, 
The  other  rides  the  lady  —  thus  we're 

balked 
Of  our  own  proper  sway  —  The  King 

must  have 
No    Goddess    but    the    State :  —  the  \\ 

State  —  That's  Richelieu !  V 

Joseph.     This     not     the     worst ;  — 

Louis,  in  all  decorous, 
And  deeming  you  her  least  compliant 

guardian, 
Would  veil  his  suit  by  marriage  with 

his  minion, 
Your  prosperous  foe,  Count  Baradas. 

Richelieu.    Ha!  ha! 
I  have  another  bride  for  Baradas ! 
Joseph.     You,  my  lord? 
Richelieu.     Ay  —  more      faithful 

than  the  love 
Of  fickle  woman :  —  when  the  head  lies 

lowliest, 
Clasping  him  fondest ;  —  Sorrow  never 

knew 
So  sure  a  soother,  —  and  her  bed  is 

stainless ! 
Joseph     [aside].      If    of    the    grave 

he  speaks  I  do  not  wonder 
That  priests  are  bachelors ! 

[Enter  Francois]  * 

Francois.     Mademoiselle  De  Morte- 

mar. 
Richelieu.     Most  opportune  —  ad- 
mit her.  [Exit  Francois] 
In  my  closet 

You'll  find  a  rosary,  Joseph;  ere  you 
tell 

Three  hundred  beads,  I'll  summon  you. 
—  Stay,  Joseph ; 

I  did  omit  an  Ave  in  my  matins,  — 

A  grievous  fault ;  —  atone  it  for  me, 
Joseph ; 

There  is  a  scourge  within;  I  am  weak, 
you  strong, 

It  were  but  charity  to  take  tr?  f&a. 
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nh  broad  shoulders.     Exercise  is 
faithful. 

I !  guilty  of  such  criminal 

I  mistake   myself   for  you.  —  No, 


DLIE    DB    MoRTEUAr] 

.     That's  my  Bweet  Julie  I 
fcy,  upon  this  face 

such     daybreak,     one     might 
ur  the  Morning 
me  to  visit  Tithon. 
I  [placing  herself  at  hie  feci].     Are 
u  gracious? 
I  say  '"Father?" 

jeu.     Now  and  ever! 
Father! 
t  word  to  an  orphan. 

No;  not  orphan 
lliii.-holu-u  lives;  thv  father  loved 
"    well; 

>re  I  had  flatterers  (now, 

■  phrase,   I'm  friendless)  —  he 
J  young 
,  not   service,  and   bequeathed 

t  shalt  have  &  dowry,  girl,  to 


Manor.!' 
H«n! 


Richelieu.     Right,    girl,    shun    Bi- 
radas.  —  Yet  of  thwte  flowers 

Of    Franee,    not   one,    in    whose  me 
honied  breath 

Thy  heart  hears  Summer  whisper? 

[Enter  H  doubt] 
Huguet.     The  Chevalier 
Do  Mauprat.  waits  below. 
Julie    [storting    up].     De 

RlCHELIEU. 

He  bos  been  tiresome,  too.  - 

[Bxit  Huourrj 
Julie.     What  doth  he?  — 
I  mean  —  I  —  Does  vour  Eminence  — 

that  is  — 
Know  you  Mcssirc  de  Mauprat? 

Richelieu.     Well !  —  and  you  — 
Has  he  address' d  you  often? 

Julie.     Often !     No,  — 
Nine    times ;  —  nay.     ten !  —  the    last 

lime,  by  the  lattice 
Of  the  great  staircase.     [In  a    tn'lan- 
chnly   lone]     The    Court    sees    him 


Richelieu.     A    bold    and     forward 

royster? 
Julie.     He  ?  —  nay,  modest, 
Gentle,  and  sad  me  thinks. 

Richelieu.     Wears  gold  and  azure* 

Julie.     No;  sable. 

Richelieu.     So  you  note  his  colour?, 
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Richelieu.    Not  rank  De  Mauprat 
with  my  foes?    So  be  it. 
I'll  blot  him  from  that  list. 
Julie.     That's  my  own  father. 

[Exit  Julie] 
Richelieu  [ringing  a  small   bell  on 
the  table],    Huguet ! 

[Enter  Huguet] 

De  Mauprat  struggled  not,  nor  mur- 
mur d? 
Huguet.    No  ;  proud  and  passive. 
Richelieu.    Bid  him  enter.  —  Hold : 
Look  that  he  hide  no  weapon.     Humph, 

despair 
Makes  victims  sometimes  victors.   When 

he  has  enter'd, 
Glide    round    unseen;  —  place    thyself 

yonder    [pointing    to    the    screen]; 

watch  him: 
If  he  show  violence  —  (Let  me  see  thy 

carbine; 
80,  a  good  weapon)  —  if  he  play  the 

lion, 
Whjr  —  the  dog's  death. 

Huguet.    I  never  miss  my  mark. 

[Exit  Huguet;  Richelieu  seats 
himself  at  the  table,  and  slowly 
arranges  the  papers  before  him. 
Enter  De  Mauprat,  preceded 
by  Huguet,  who  then  retires 
behind  the  screen] 

Richelieu.    Approach,    Sir.  —  Can 
you  call  to  mind  the  hour, 
Now  three  years  since,  when  in  this 

room,  methinks, 
Tour  presence  honour' d  me? 

De  Mauprat.     It  is,  my  Lord, 
One  of  my  most  — 

Richelieu    [drily].      Delightful   rec- 
ollections. 
De    Mauprat    [aside].     St.    Denis! 
doth  he  make  a  jest  of  axe 
And  headsman? 

Richelieu     [sternly],     I     did     then 
accord  you 
A  mercy  ill  requited  —  you  still  live? 
"  De  Mauprat.     To  meet  death  face 

to  face  at  last. 
'*  Richelieu.    Your  words 
"Are  bold. 
"  De  Mauprat.    My  deeds  have  not 

belied  them. 
"  Richelieu.     Deeds ! 
"O  miserable  delusion  of  man's  pride ! 
4 'Deeds!  cities  saok'd,   fields  ravaged, 

hearths  profaned, 
4 '  Men  bnteher'd !    In  your  hour  of  doom 
behold 


"The  deeds  you  boast  of!    From  rank 

showers  of  blood, 
"And  the  red  light  of  blazing  roofs,  you 

build 
"The  Rainbow  Glory,  and  to  shudder- 
ing Conscience 
"Cry,  —  Lo,  the  Bridge  to  Heaven? 
"De  Mauprat.     If  war  be  sinful, 
"Your  hand  the  gauntlet  cast. 
"Richelieu.     It  was  so,  Sir. 
"Note    the    distinction:  —  I    weigh'd 

well  the  cause 
"Which  made  the  standard  holy ;  raised 

the  war 
"But  to  secure  the  peace.     France  bled 

—  I  groan'd ; 
"But  look'd  beyond;  and,  in  the  vista, 

saw 
"France  saved,  and  I  exulted.     You  — 

but  you 
"Were    but    the    tool    of   slaughter  — 

knowing  nought, 
"Foreseeing    nought,    nought    hoping, 

nought  lamenting, 
"And   for   nought   fit,  —  save   cutting 

throats  for  hire. 
"Deeds,  marry,  deeds! 

"De  Mauprat.     If  you  would  deign 

to  speak 
"Thus  to  your  armies  ere  they  march 

to  battle, 
"Perchance  your  Eminence  might  have 

the  pain 
"Of  the  throat-cutting  to  yourself. 
"  Richelieu  [aside].     He  has  wit, 
"This  Mauprat — [Aloud]     Let  it  pass; 

there  is  against  you 
"What  you  can  less  excuse."     Messire 

de  Mauprat 
Doom'd  to  sure  death,  how  hast  thou 

since  consumed 
The    time    allotted    thee    for    serious 

thought 
And  solemn  penitence? 

De    Mauprat    [embarrassed].       The 

time,  my  Lord? 
Richelieu.    Is     not     the    question 

plain  ?     I'll  answer  for  thee : 
Thou  hast  sought  nor  priest  nor  shrine ; 

no  sackcloth  chafed 
Thy    delicate   flesh.     The   rosary   and 

the  death's-head 
Have  not,  with  pious  meditation,  purged 
Earth  from  the  carnal  gaze.     What  thou 

hast  not  done 
Brief    told;  what    done,     a    volume! 

Wild  debauch, 
Turbulent    riot:  —  for    the    morn    the 

dice-box  — 
Noon  claim'd  the  duel  —  and  the  night 

the  wassail : 
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nost  holy,  purcpropariitivi-s 
lath  aud  judgment.  Do  I  wrong 
|u,  Sir? 

Iacprat.     I    was    not    always 
; :  —  if  chang'd  my  nature 
I  that  which  changed  my  fate. — 

v  brotherhood  which  calm- 
led  Reason, 

ot  of  betwixt   Despair  and 
irth. 
Birth-place  mid  the  vines  of  sunny 

the   stream    that   sparkles 

from    that   wine   of    passionate 

which,  erst, 

.  in  the  wild  heart  of  the  Trou- 

1  danger,    which    makea   steadier 
Vrage  wary, 

ivers  me  with  an  insane  delight  ; 

a  of  old  who  on  '' 


t    madness    from    a    Monad's 
rating  eyes- 

you,    ray    Lord,  —  whoso    path 
I  peri  nl  power, 

1  the    grave    cares     of     reverent 
Itdom  guard 
I  all  that  tempts  to  folly  meaner 


I  blame  you  not,  that  you  would  be  a 
beggar  — 

Each  to  his  taste!  —  But  I  do  charge 
you.  Sir, 

That,  being  beggar'd,  you  would  coin 
false  monies 

Out  of  that  crucible,  called  Debt.  — 
To  live 

On  means  not  yours  —  be  brave  in 
silks  and  laces, 

Gallant  in  steeds  —  splendid  in  ban- 
quets ;  —  all 

Not  yours  —  ungiven  —  unherited  — 
unpaid  for ;  — 

This  is  to  be  a  trickster;  and  to  filoh 

Men's  art  and  labour,  which  to  them  is 
wealth. 

Life,  daily  bread  —  quitting  all  scores 
with  —  "Friend, 

You're  troublesome  1 "  —  Why  this,  for- 
give me, 

Is  what  —  when  done  with  a  loss  dainK 

Plain    folks    call    "Theft!"     You    owe 

eight  thousand  pistoles. 
Minus  one  crown,  two  liards  1  — 

De  Mauprat   lasidc].     The  old   con- 

'  Si  ha  I  h.  hi ''11  inform  me  next  how  many 

I  drank  at  dinner !  — 
Richelieu.     This  is  scandalous, 
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Genius,  some  say  —  some,  Fortune,  — 

Witchcraft,  some. 
Not  so ;  —  my  art  was  Justice  !    Force 

and  Fraud 
Misname  it  cruelty  —  you  shall  con- 
fute them ! 
My  champion  Ton!    Tou  met  me  as 

your  foe, 
Depart  my  friend.  —  Tou  shall  not  die. 

—  France  needs  you. 
You  shall  wipe  off  all  stains  —  be  rich, 

be  honour'd, 
Be  great  — 

[De  Mauprat  falls  on  his  knee, 
Richelieu  raises  him] 
I  ask,  Sir,  in  return,  this  hand, 
To  gift  it  with  a  bride,  whose  dower 

shall  match, 
Tet  not  exceed,  her  beauty. 
De  Mauprat.     I,  my  Lord, 

[hesitating] 
I  have  no  wish  to  marry. 

Richelieu.  Surely,  Sir, 

To  die  were  worse. 
De  Mauprat.    Scarcely;  the  poorest 
coward 
Must  die,  —  but  knowingly  to  march 

to  marriage  — 
My  Lord,  it  asks  the  courage  of  a  lion ! 
Richelieu.     Traitor,     thou     triflest 
with  me !  —  I  know  all ! 
Thou  hast  dared  to  love  my  ward  — 
my  charge. 
De  Mauprat.    As  rivers 
May  love    the   sunlight  —  basking   in 

the  beams, 
And  hurrying  on !  — 
Richelieu.    Thou  hast  told  her  of 

thy  love? 
De  Mauprat.    My  Lord,  if  I  had 
dared  to  love  a  maid, 
Lowliest  in  France,  I  would  not  so  have 

wrong'd  her 
As  bid  her  link  rich  life  and  virgin 

hope 
With  one,  the  deathman's  gripe  might, 

from  her  side 
Hack  at  the  nuptial  altar. 

Richelieu.     I  believe  thee ; 
Yet  since  she  knows  not  of  thy  love, 

renounce  her ; 
Take  life  and  fortune  with  another !  — 
Silent? 
De  Mauprat.    Tour  fate  has  been 
one  triumph.  —  Tou  know  not 
How  bleea'd  a  thing  it  was  in  my  dark 

hour 
To  nurse  the  one  sweet  thought  you 

hid  me  banish. 
Love  hath  no  need  of  words;  —  nor 
1ms  within 


That     holiest     temple  —  the     heaven- 

builded  soul  — 
Breathes     the    recorded     vow  —  Base 

knight,  —  false  lover 
Were     he,     who     barter'd     all,     that 

brightened  grief 
Or  sanctified  despair,  for  life  and  gold. 
Revoke   your   mercy ;  —  I    prefer    the 

fate 
I  look'd  for ! 
Richelieu.     Huguet!    To   the   tap- 
estry chamber 
Conduct  your  prisoner. 
[To  Mauprat]     Tou  will  there  behold 
The  executioner:  —  your  doom  be  pri- 
vate— 
And  Heaven  have  mercy  on  you ! 
De  Mauprat.     When  I'm  dead, 
Tell  her,  I  loved  her. 

Richelieu.     Keep  such  follies,  Sir, 
For  fitter  ears ;  —  go  — 

De  Mauprat.     Does  he  mock  me? 
[Exeunt      De      Mauprat      and 
Huguet] 
Richelieu.     Joseph, 
Come  forth. 

[Enter  Joseph] 
Methinks    your    cheek    hath    lost    its 

rubies ; 
I  fear  you  have  been  too  lavish  of  the 

flesh; 
The  scorge  is  heavy. 
Joseph.     Pray  you,  change  the  sub- 
ject. 
Richelieu.     Tou  good  men  are  so 
modest !  —  Well,  to  business ! 
Go     instantly  —  deeds  —  notaries !  bid 

my  stewards 
Arrange  my  house  by  the  Luxembourg 

—  my  house 
No   more !  —  a  bridal   present   to   my 

ward, 
Who  weds  to-morrow. 

Joseph.     Weds,  with  whom? 
Richelieu.     De  Mauprat. 
Joseph.     Penniless  husband ! 
Richelieu.     Bah!     the     mate     for 
beauty 
Should  be  a  man,  and  not  a  money- 
chest  ! 
When  her  brave  sire  lay  on  his  bed  of 

death, 
I  vow'd  to  be  a  father  to  his  Julie ;  — 
And  so  he  died  —  the  smile  upon  his 

lips!  — 
And  when  I  spared  the  life  of  her  young 

lover, 
Methought    I    saw    that   smile    again! 

Who  else, 
Look  you,  in  all  the  Co\rr\ — ^ftva  *3ss» 
so  well, 
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uipplant    the    favourite ;  — ■ 
I      the  King  — 

'r  schemes?  — I    have   tried 
-  He  has  honour 
ge ;  —  qualities    that    eagle 


tools  < 


them    for    the 


per   melted    the    weak  waxen 

,ter   in    tho    beams    of    gaudv 

-rl 
m,  he  has  taste,  this  Mauprat:  — 
lien  my  play 

Hied  to  dull  tiers  nf  iifi-Icss  gapers. 
Bid  no  soul  for  poetry,  I  saw  him 
Id  in  the  proper  places;  trust 
™ ,  Joseph, 

,q  of  an  uncommon  promise ! 

And  yet  your  foe. 
no.   Have  1  not.  foes  enow  ?  — ■ 
pen  gain  doubly  when  they  make 
Is  friends, 
liber  my  grand  maxims :  —  First 

Iploy 

J  hods  to  conciliate. 
Failing  these? 
eli!    \firrrely].     All    means    to 
,..-_,   as  with  the  opening,  and 
Inching  of  this  little  hand.  I  will 
Ithe  amall  venom  of  these  sting- 


hut  of  my  muse,  I 


Come,  you  shall  hear  the  verses 
[rates  up 
Joseph.     My  Lord, 
The  deeds,  the  notaries! 

Richelieu.  True,  I  pity  you ; 
\Bul  business  first,  then  pleasure. 
\j  [Exit  Josefs] 

[Scats  himself,  and  rcodinj] 
Ah  sublime ! 

[Enter  De  Mauprat  and  Jtjije] 
De  Mauprat.     Oh,  speak,  my  Lord 
—  I  dare  not  think  you  moek  m*. 
And  yet  — 

Richelieu.     Hush,  hush— this  line 

must  he  considered  I 
Julie.     Are  we  not  both  your  ehil- 

Richblieu.  What  a  couplet! 
How  now  !     Oh,  sir  —  you  live!  — 

De   Mauprat.     Why,   no,  me  thinks, 
Elysium  is  not  life! 

Julie.     He  smiles !  —  you  smile. 
My  father !     From  my  heart  for  ever. 


I'll  Hot  the 

Richelie 

For  ye  are 

And  young  delight 


te  of  orphan  I  -  ■ 
liise,  mv  children, 
.0  —  mine  both  ;  — 
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That  live  in  my  daylight  —  lackies  of 

court  wages. 
Dwarf  d  starvelings  —  manikins,  upon 

whose  shoulders 
The  burthen  of  a  province  were  a  load 
More  heavy  than  the  globe  on  Atlas  — 

cast 
Lots  for  my  robes  and  sceptre  ?    France, 

I  love  thee  I 
All  Earth  shall  never  pluck  thee  from 

my  heart! 
i  My     mistress     France  —  my    wedded 

wife  —  sweet  France, 
Who  shall   proclaim  divorce  for  thee 

and  me!  [Exit  Richelieu] 

end  OP  ACT  I 


ACT   II 

Second  Day 

Scene  First.  —  A  splendid  Apartment 
in  Mauprat's  new  House.  Case- 
ments opening  to  the  Gardens,  be- 
yond which  the  domes  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg Palace. 

[Enter  Baradas] 

Babadas.  Mauprat's  new  home :  — 
too  splendid  for  a  soldier ! 

But  o'er  his  floors  —  the  while  I  stalk 
—  methinks 

My  shadow  spreads  gigantic  to  the 
gloom 

The  old  rude  towers  of  the  Bastile  cast 
far 

Along  the  smoothness  of  the  jocund  day. 

Well,  thou  hast  'scaped  the  fierce  caprice 
of  Richelieu ; 

But  art  thou  farther  from  the  heads- 
man, fool  ? 

Thy   secret   I   have  whisper'd   to   the 


Thy  marriage  makes  the  King  thy  foe. 

Thou  stand'st 
On  the  abyss  —  and  in  the  pool  below 
I    see    a    ghastly,    headless    phantom 

miirord: 
Thy   likeness  ere  the  "marriage  moon 

hath  waned. 
Meanwhile  —  meanwhile  —  ha,  ha  —  if 

thou  art  wedded 
Thou  art  not  wived. 

[Enter  Mauprat,  splendidly  dressed] 

De  Mauprat.    Was  ever  fate  like 
mine? 
So  blest,  and  yet  so  wretched ! 
Baradas.    Joy,  de  Mauprat ! 


Why,    what    a   brow,    man,    for   your 
wedding-day ! 

De    Mauprat.      Jest    not.  —  Dis- 
traction ! 

Baradas.     What,  your  wife  a  shrew 
Already  ?     Courage,    man  —  the    com- 
mon lot ! 

De  Mauprat.     Oh,  that  she  were  less 
lovely,  or  less  loved  I 

Baradas.     Riddles  again ! 

De    Mauprat.      You    know    what 
chanced  between 
The  Cardinal  and  myself. 

Baradas.     This  morning  brought 
Your    letter  —  a    strange    account !    I 

laugh'd 
And  wept  at  once  for  gladness. 

De  Mauprat.     We  were  wed 
At   noon  —  the  rite   performed,   came 

liither  —  scarce 
Arrived,  when  — 

Baradas.     Well?  — 

De  Mauprat.     Wide  flew  the  doors, 
and  lo, 
Messiro  do  Beringhen,  and  this  epistle  I 

Baradas.     'Tis  tho  King's  hand !  — 
the  royal  seal ! 

De  Mauprat.     Read  —  read  I 

Baradas       [reading].  "  Whereas, 

Adrien  de  Mauprat,  Colonel  and  Cheva- 
lier in  our  armies,  being  already  guilty 
of  high  treason,  by  the  seizure  of  our 
town  of  Faviaux,  has  presumed,  without 
our  knowledge,  consent,  or  sanction,  toi 
connect  himself  by  marriage  with  Julie 
de  Mortemar,  a  wealthy  orphan  at-i 
tached  to  the  person  of  Her  Majesty, 
without  our  knowledge  or  consent  — i 
We  do  hereby  proclaim  and  declare  the 
said  marriage  contrary  to  law.  On 
penalty  of  death,  Adrien  de  Mauprat 
will  not  communicato  with  the  said 
Julie  de  Mortemar  by  word  or  letter, 
save  in  the  presence  of  our  faithful 
servant,  the  Sieur  de  Beringhen,  and 
then  with  such  respect  and  decorum  as 
are  due  to  a  Demoiselle  attached  to  the 
Court  of  France,  until  such  time  as  it 
may  suit  our  roval  pleasure  to  confer 
with  the  Holy  Church  on  the  formal 
annulment  of  the  marriage,  and  with 
our  Council  on  the  punishment  to  be 
awarded  to  Messire  de  Mauprat,  who 
is  cautioned  for  his  own  sake  to  preserve 
silence  as  to  our  injunction,  more  es- 
pecially to  Mademoiselle  de  Mortemar. 
Given  under  our  hand  and  seal  at  the 
Louvre.  Louis."  [Returning  the  letter]. 
Amazement !  —  Did  not  Richelieu  say, ' 

the  King 
Knew  not  your  crime? 
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^Iauprat.     He  said  so. 

Poor  de  Mauprat  I 
snare,  the  vengeance  worse 

•ou  are  the  victim? 
ipRAT.     Ha! 
t  \atide].     It  works ! 
.  .  ,ie  and  De  Berinohen  in  the 
Garde  ns] 
e  not  sought  the  Cardinal  yet. 


t  my  & 

11  seek  him. 

kh.    Hold  —  beware  I     Stir  not 
I  confer  again. 
Mauprat.     Speak  out,  man  I 

IDAS.      Hush  I 

Irife  I  —  De  Beringhen !  —  Be  on 

e  royal  orders  to  the  letter. 
;  around   vour  palace.     By  my 
fcth. 


kely     _. 
ftlAUPRAT.     Stay  - 


"1'were  prudent  not  to  go  too  near  tfat 
window. 
Jclib.     Adrieu,   what   have  I  dow! 
Say,  am  1  changed 
Since  yesterday?  —  or  was  it  but  t<* 

wealth. 
Ambition,    life  —  that  —  that  - 
swore  you  loved  me? 
Ds  Mauprat.     I  shall  go  mad!    1 

do,  indeed  I  do  — 

De    Berisqbf.n    [aside].     Not   Ion 

her!  that  were  highly  dtUMii  Ml  ' 

Julie.     You  do  —  what,  Adrien? 

DeMadprat.     Oh!     I  do,  indeed  — 

I  do  think,  that  this  weather  is  lIlliiTll 

ful! 
A  charming  dav  !  the  skv  is  so  serene! 
And  what  a  prospect !  —  17\>   De  Bes- 
inqhen)     Oh!  you  Popinjay! 
Julie.     He  jests  at  me!  — lie  moot* 
me !  —  yet  I  love  him. 
And  every  look  becomes  tho  lips  we 

Perhaps  I  am  too  grave?  —  You  laugb 

If  laughter  please  you,  welcome  be  llit 

Only  sav,  Adrien,  that  you  love  me. 

De  Mauprat  [kissing  her  hand].     Ay; 
With  my  whole  heart  1  love  you !  — 

Now,  Sir,  go. 
And  tell  that  to  his  Majesty !     Who- 
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Certainly.    [Ringing  a  bell  on  the  table] 

Andr6,  Pierre,  (you  rascals,  how 
Do  ye  call  them?) 

[Enter  Servants] 

Ah  —  Madame  has  dropp'd  her  glove 
In  the  gardens,  by  the  fountain,  or  the 

alcove; 
Or  —  stay  —  no,  by  the  statue  —  eh? 

—  of  Cupid. 

it. 
Db  Maupbat.    Did  ever  now  one 

pair  of  shoulders 

Carry  such  waggon-loads  of  impudence 

Into  a  gentleman's  drawing-room? 

Dear  Julie, 

I'm    busy  —  letters  —  visitors  —  the 

devil! 

I  do  beseech  you  leave  me  —  I  say  — 

leave  me. 

Julie    [weeping).    Tou   are   unkind. 

[Exit] 

[A$  she  goes  out,  Maupbat  drops 
on  one  knee,  and  hisses  the 
hem  of  her  mantle,  unseen  by 
her] 

Db    Beringhen.    Ten    millions    of 

apologies  — 
Db  Maupbat.    I'll  not  take  one  of 

them.     I  have,  as  yet, 
Withstood,    all    things  —  my    heart  — 

my  love  —  my  rights. 
But  Julie's  tears !  —  When  is  this  farce 

to  end? 
Db  Bxringhbn.     Oh!     when     you 

please.    His  Majesty  requests  me, 
As  soon  as  you  infringe  his  gracious 

orders. 
To  introduce  you  to  the  Governor 
Of  the  Bastile.     I  should  have  had  that 

honour 
Before,   but,   gad,   my  foible  is  good 

nature. 
One  can't  be  hard  upon  a  friend's  in- 
firmities. 
Db  Maupbat.    I  know  the  King  can 

send  me  to  the  scaffold. 
Dark  prospect!  —  but  I'm  used  to  it; 

and  if 
The  Church  and  Council,  by  this  hour 

to-morrow, 
One  way  or  other  settle  not  the  matter, 

i  win  — 

Db  Beringhen.    What,  my  dear  8ir? 
Db  Mauprat.     Show  you  the  door, 
My  dear,  dear  Sir;  talk  as  I  please, 

with  whom 
I  please,  in  my  own  house,  dear  Sir, 

until 
His  Majesty  shall  condescend  to  find 
A  stouter  gentleman  than  you,  dear  Sir, 


To  take  me  out:  and  now  you  under- 
stand me, 

My  dear,  most  dear  —  Oh,  damnably 
dear  Sir! 
De  Beringhen.    What !  almost  in  a 
passion !   you  will  cool 

Upon  reflection.     Well,  since  Madame' s 
absent, 

I'll  take  a  small  refreshment.    Now, 
don't  stir ; 

Be  careful;  —  how's   your  burgundy? 

—  I'll  taste  it  — 

Finish  it  all  before  I  leave.     Nay, 
No  form ;  —  you  see  I  make  myself  at 
home.  [Exit  De  Beringhen] 

De  Mauprat  [going  to  the  door,  through 
which  Baradas  had  passed],  Bara- 
das !     Count ! 

[Enter  Baradas] 

You  spoke  of  snares  —  of  vengeance 
Sharper  than  death  —  be  plainer. 

Baradas.     What  so  clear? 
Richelieu  has  but  two  passions  — 
De  Mauprat.     Richelieu ! 
Baradas.     Yes ! 
Ambition  and  revenge  —  in  you  both 

blended. 
First  for  ambition  —  Julie  is  his  ward, 
Innocent  —  docile  —  pliant  to  his  will  — 
He  placed  her  at  the  Court  —  foresaw 

the  rest  — 
The  King  loves  Julie ! 

De  Mauprat.       Merciful   Heaven! 

The  King ! 
Baradas.     Such    Cupids    lend    new 
plumes  to  Richelieu's  wings : 
But  the  Court  etiquette  must  give  such 

Cupids 
The  veil  of  Hymen — (Hymen  but  in 

name). 
He  looked  abroad  —  found  you  his  foe ; 

—  thus  served 

Ambition  —  by    the    grandeur    of    his 

ward. 
And  vengeance  —  by  dishonour  to  his 

foe! 
De  Mauprat.     Prove  this. 
Baradas.     You    have    the    proof  — 

The  royal  Letter :  — 
Your    strange     exemption    from     the 

general  pardon, 
Known  but  to  me  and  Richelieu ;  can 

you  doubt 
Your  friend  to  acquit  your  foe?     The 

truth  is  glaring  — 
Richelieu  alone  could  tell  the  princely 

lover 
The   tale   which   sells   your  life,  —  or 

buys  your  honour  I 
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_    -.3  it  all  I     Mock 

krdon  —  hurried  nuptials ! 
(bounty !  —  all !  —  the  serpent  of 

1  stings  homo ! 

Iadas.     You  yet  shall  crush  his 

-  Orleans  is  at  our 

?et  io-night ;  join  us,  and  with  us 

at.       To-night?     —    Oh 
-  my  marriage  night  I  — 

(it a  das.     What     class     of     moil, 

e  white  lips  do  not  curse 

Igrim,  insatiate,  universal  tyrant? 

J  noble-born  —  where  are  our  an- 

.  o  rights  — 
I  feudal    seignories  —  our    castled 
Irength, 

m   did    divide   us   from    the   base 
■ebeians 

T  made    our    swords    our    law  — 
(here  are  they?  —  trod 

t  —  and  o  er  the  graves  of  our 
tad  power 

'      -  the  Kingly 


In  of  its  beams  —  the  Royal  Sun 
s'<l    by    this    blood-red     comet. 


Smiles  kindly  when  I  tell  him  that  hi* 
Will   rid   him  of  his   Priest.      You  knit 

Nobly   impatience!  —  Pass   we   to   our 

scheme ! 
"I'is  liii-licliini's  wont,  each  morn,  within 

his  chapel, 
(HypocriU'  worship  ended)   to  dispense  I 
Alms  to  mo  Mendicant  friars,  — in  that; 

guise 
A  band  (yourself  the  leader)  shall  BUM 

round 
And  MM  the  despot. 

De   Mac  prat.     But   the  King?  but 

Baradar.     The  King,  infirm  in  health. 

in  mind  more  feeble, 
Is  but  the  play  thine  of  a  Minister's  will. 
Were  Kiehelieu  dead  —  his  power  were 

mine;  and  Louis 
Soon  shall  forget  his  passion  and  your 

But  whither  now? 

De  Macprat.     I  know  not;   I  scarce 
hear  thee ; 
A   little  while  for   thought    anon   I'll 

But  now,  all  air  seems  tainted,  and  1 

loathe 
The  face  of  man  1 

\Exxl   De  Macprat,   through  fa 
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Hell  lose  the  crown,  —  the  bride  will 

be  a  widow  — 
And  I  —  the  Richelieu  of  the  Regent 
Orleans. 
Db   Bbringhen.     Is   Louis   still   so 
chafed  against  the  Fox, 
For  snatching  yon  fair  dainty  from  the 
Lion? 
Baradab.     So  chafed  that  Richelieu 
totters.     Yes,  the  King 
Is  half  conspirator  against  the  Cardinal. 
Enough  of  this.     I've  found  the  man 

we  wanted,  — 
The  man  to  head  the  hands  that  mur- 
der Richelieu  — 
The  man,  whose  name  the  synonym  for 
daring. 
De  Beringhen.     He  must  mean  me! 
No,  Count,  I  am  —  I  own, 
A  valiant  dog  —  but  still  — 

Barada8.     Whom  can  I  mean 
But    Mauprat?  —  Mark,    to-night    we 

meet  at  Marion's, 
There  shall  we  sign :  —  thence  send  this 

scroll  [showing  it]  to  Bouillon. 
You're  in  that  secret  [affectionately]  one 
of  our  new  Council. 
De  Beringhen.     But  to  admit  the 
Spaniard  —  France's  foe  — 
Into  the  heart  of  France,  —  dethrone 

the  King,  — 
It  looks  like  treason,  and  I  smell  the 
headsman. 
Baradab.     Oh,  Sir,  too  late  to  falter : 
when  we  meet 
We    must     arrange     the     separate  — 

coarser  scheme, 
For  Richelieu's  death.     Of  this  despatch 

MauDrat 
Must  nothing  learn.     He  only  bites  at 

vengeance, 
And  he  would  start  from  treason.  — 

We  must  post  him 
Without  the  door  at  Marion's  —  as  a 

sentry. 
[Aside]  —  So,  when  his  head  is  on  the 

block  —  his  tongue  — 

Cannot  betray  our  more  august  designs ! 

De   Beringhen.     I'll   meet  you,   if 

the  King  can  spare  me.  —  [Aside] 

—  No! 

I  am  too  old  a  goose  to  play  with  foxes, 

I'll  roost  at  home.     Meanwhile  in  the 

next  room 
There's  a  delicious  pate\  let's  discuss' it. 
Baradab.     Pshaw !  a  man  fill'd  with 
a  sublime  ambition 
Has  no  time  to  discuss  your  pates. 

Dm  Beringhen.    Pshaw  I 
And  a  man  fill'd  with  as  sublime  a 
J** 


Has  no  time  to  discuss  ambition.  —  Gad, 
I  have  the  best  of  it ! 

[Enter  Julie  hastily  with  first  Courtier] 

Julie.     [To  Courtier]    A  summons, 
8ir, 
To  attend  the  Louvre?  —  On  this  day, 
too? 
Courtier.     Madame, 
The    royal    carriage    waits    below. — 

Messire  [to  De  Beringhen], 
You  will  return  with  us. 

Julie.     What  can  this  mean?  — 
Where  is  my  husband  ? 

Baradas.     He  has  left  the  house 
Perhaps  till  nightfall  —  so  he  bade  me 

tell  you. 
Alas,   were   I    the   Lord   of  such   fair 
treasure  — 
Julie    [impatiently].     Till    nightfall? 
—  Strange  —  my    heart    misgives 
me! 
Courtier.     Madame, 
My  orders  will  not  brook  delay. 
Julie.      [To    Baradab]      You'll    see 
him — 
And  you  will  tell  him ! 

Baradas.     From  the  flowers  of  Hvbla 
Never  more  gladly  did  the  bee  bear 

honey, 
Than    I    take    sweetness    from    those 

rosiest  lips, 
Though  to  the  hive  of  others ! 
Courtier.     [To  De  Beringhen] 

Come,  Messire. 
De  Beringhen  [hesitating].     One  mo- 
ment, just  to  — 
Courtier.     Come,  Sir. 
De  Beringhen.     I  shall  not 
Discuss  the  pate*  after  all.     'Ecod, 
I'm  puzzled  now.     I  don't  know  who's 
the  best  of  it ! 

[Exeunt  Julie,  De  Beringhen, 
and  Courtier] 
Baradas.     Now    will    this    fire    his 
fever  into  madness ! 
All  is  made  clear !    Mauprat  must  mur- 
der Richelieu  — 
Die  for  that  crime ;  —  I  shall  console 

his  Julie  — 
This  will  reach  Bouillon !  —  from  the 

wrecks  of  France 
I  shall  carve  out  —  who  knows  —  per- 
chance a  throne ! 
All  in  despite  of  my  Lord  Cardinal. 

[Enter  De  Mauprat  from  the  Gardens] 

Db  Mauprat.     Speak !  can  it  be?  — 
Methought,  that  from  the  terrace 
I  saw  the  carriage  of  the  Kia^  —  veA. 
Juliet 
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—  my    frenzy     peoples     the 

wn  phantoms ! 
a.     Nay,  too  true.     Alas ! 
lightning    swifter    or    more 
Blasting, 
§  likheheu'a  forked  guile? 

•rat.     I'll  to  tho  Louvre  — 
And  lose  all  hope  I  —  The 
!  —  the  sure  gate 
e  Bastile ! 
I  Maoprat.     The  King  — 
la  but  the  wax. 
Richelieu    stamps !     Break    the 

w  the  print !     Come,  man, 
§Lke  heart ! 

tue  well  could  bravo  a  sterner 
1 

,  few  hours  of  cold   imperious 
Jourtship. 

|  Richelieu  dust  —  no  danger ! 
"Jauprat.     Ghastly  Vengeance! 
i  and  thine  august  and  solemn 

Bnrclenting  Death  1     I  dedicate 
Blood  of  Armand  Richelieu.     When 
pishonour 

hearths    Law    dies,    and 
I  takes 

Bngel  shape  of  Justice  I 


To-morrow!"  ■ —  "How?"     the    otiw 

asb'd  —  "  You'll  hear 
The   whole   design   to-night;  the  Dab 

of  Orleans 
And    Baradas    have    got    the    map  (/ 

action 
At  their  fingers'  end."  —  "So,  be  it," 

quoth  the  other, 
"I  will  be  there,  —  Marion  de  Lorme'i 

—  at  midnight!" 
Richelieu.     I    have   them,    man,  I 

have  them  I 
Joseph.     So  they  say 
Of  you,  my  Lord ;  —  believe  me,  thai 

their  plans 
Are    mightier    than    you    deem.    You 

must  employ 
Means  no  less  vast  to  meet  them. 

Richelieu.     Bah!  in  policy 
We  foil  gigantic  danger,  not  by  giants, 
But  dwarfs.  —  The  statues  of  our  stately 

fortune 
Are  sculptured  by  the  chisel  —  not  the 

Ah,  were  I  younger  —  by  the  knightly 

That,  !ii>:it!=  beneath  these  priestly  rubes. 

I  would 
Have    pastime  with  these   cutthroats! 

Yea  —  as  when, 
Lured  to  the  ambush  of  the  expecting 
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th  the  rule  of  men  entirely  great 
ten  is 


reh-enchanter's  wand  I  —  itself  a 

>  thing! 

aking  sorcery  from  the  master 

md 

ralyse  the  Caesars  —  and  to  strike 

loud    earth    breathless !  —  Take 

ray  the  sword ; 

can  be  saved  without  it ! 
>king  on  the  clock]     'Tis  the  hour ! 
,  sir.  [Exit  Francois] 

[A  Knock  —  A  door  concealed  in 
the  arras,  opens  cautiously] 

[Enter  Marion  De  Lorme] 

sph  [amazed].    Marion  de  Lorme ! 
belieu.    Hist !  —  Joseph, 
guard. 
[Joseph  retires  to  the  principal 

entrance] 
ithful  Marion ! 
uon.    Good  my  Lord, 
meet  to-night  in  my  poor  house, 
he  Duke 
eans  heads  them. 
belieu.     Yes ;  go  on. 
uon.     His  Highness 
question'd  if  I  knew  some  brave, 
screet, 

igilant  man,  whose  tongue  could 
»p  a  secret, 

rho  had  those  twin  qualities  for 
irvice, 
>ve  of  gold,  the  hate  of  Richelieu. 

HELIEU.      YOU 

mon.     Made  answer,  "Yes,  my 

■other ;  —  bold  and  trusty : 

1  faith,  my  faith  could  pledge;" 

-  the  Duke  then  bade  me 

him  equipped  and  arm'd  —  well 

ounted  —  ready 

ight  to  part  for  Italy. 

belieu.     Aha !  — 

Bouillon    too    turn'd    traitor?  — 

>  methought ! 
part  of  Italy  ? 

uon.     The  Piedmont  frontier, 

1  Bouillon  lies  encamp'd. 

belieu.     Now  there  is  danger ! 

danger!     If  he  tamper  with  the 

laniard, 

ouis  list  not  to  my  council,  as, 

ut  sure  proof  he  will  not,  France 

lost. 

more? 

uon.    Dark  hints  of  some  design 


person  in  your  palace.    Nothing 


His  Highness  trembled  while  he  spoke 

—  the  words 
Did  choke  each  other. 

Richelieu.    So!  —  Who     is     the 
brother 
You  recommended  to  the  Duke? 
Marion.     Whoever 
Your  Eminence  may  father ! 
Richelieu.     Darling  Marion ! 

[Goes  to  the  table,  and  returns  with 
a  large  bag  of  gold] 
There  —  pshaw  —  a  trifle!    What  an 

eye  you  have ! 
And  what  a  smile,  child !  —  [Kisses  her] 

—  Ah !  you  fair  perdition  — 
'Tis  well  I'm  old ! 

Marion  [aside  and  seriously].    What 

a  great  man  he  is ! 
Richelieu.     You  are  sure  they  meet  ? 

—  the  hour? 
Marion.    At  midnight. 
Richelieu.    And 

You  will  engage  to  give  the  Duke's 

despatch 
To  whom  I  send  ? 

Marion.    Aye,  marry! 

Richelieu  [aside],    Huguet?    No; 
He  will  be  wanted  elsewhere.    Joseph? 

—  zealous, 

But  too  well  known  —  too  much  the 
elder  brother! 

Mauprat  ?  —  alas,  it  is  his  wedding-day ! 

Francois?  —  the  Man  of  Men !  —  un- 
noted —  voung, 

Ambitious  —  [Goes  to  the  door]  Francois ! 

[Enter  Francois] 

Follow  this  fair  lady : 
(Find     him     the     suiting     garments, 

Marion;)  take 
My  fleetest  steed;  arm  thyself  to  the 

teeth ; 
A  packet  will  be  given  you,  with  orders, 
No   matter   what!     The   instant   that 

your  hand 
Closes   upon   it,   clutch   it,   like   your 

honour, 
Which  Death  alone  can  steal,  or  ravish : 

set 
Spurs  to  your  steed  —  be  breathless, 

till  you  stand 
Again  before    me.    Stay,    Sir!  —  You 

will  find  me 
Two  short  leagues  hence  —  at  Ruelle, 

in  my  castle. 
Young  man,  be  blithe!  for  —  note  me 

—  from  the  hour 

I  grasp  that  packet,  think  your  guar- 
dian star 
Rains  fortune  on  you ! 
Francois.    II  1  t»SV  — 
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I  bright  manhood,  there  is  no  such 

.'  —  {You    will    instruct    him 
rther,  Marion) 

-  but  at  distanco ;  —  speak 

I  housed  —  Farewell,  boy! 


I  will  not ! 
o  [patting  his  lock*].    There's 
ly  young  hero !  — 
I     [Exeunt  FlMHColfl  and  Marion] 
■  hey  would  seize  ray  person  in  this 

it  guess  their  scheme :  —  but  my 

o  large !     A  single  traitor  could 

I  impotent  the  faith  of  thousands; 

>  Joseph, 

lure    of    Hueuet?  — Think  — we 

ling'd  his  father? 

But   you   have  bought   the 
-  henp'd  favours  on  bim! 
kv.    Trash  !  —  favours  past- — 
nothing;  in  his  hours 
nee  with  you,  has  he  named 


Would    make   a    Cerberus.  —  You  i 

right,  this  treason 
Assumes  a  fearful  aspect ;  —  but  « 

crush'd, 
Its  very  ashes  shall  manure  the  sou" 
Of  power  :  and  ripen  such  full  sheavesrf 

greatness, 
That  all  the  summer  of  my  fate  * 


Fruitless  beside  the  autumn  ! 

[Huupet     holds     up     hit     hani 
menacingly,  and  creeps  out) 
Joseph.     The  saints  grant  it! 
Richelieu      [solemnly].      Yen  —  far 
sweet    France,    Heaven    grant   it! 
—  O  my  country. 
For    thee  —  thee    only  —  though    men 

deem  it  not  — 
Are  toil  and  terror  my  familiars  I  —  I 
Have  made  thee  great  and  fair  —  upon 

thy  brows 
Wreath 'd   the  old   Roman  laurel; — at 

thy  feet 
Bow'd    nations    down.  —  No    pulse   ia 

my  ambition 
Whose    beatings    were    not    measured 

from  thy  heart ! 
"In   the  old  times   before   us,   patriots 

lived 
"And  died  for  liberty  — 

"Joseph.     As  you  would  live 
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The     soother     helpmate  —  from     our 

wither'd  age 
Shuts  the  sweet  blossoms  of  the  second 

spring 
That  smiles  in  the  name  of  Father  — 

We  are  yet 
Not  holier  than  Humanity  and  must 
Fulfil  Humanity's  condition  —  Love ! 
Debarr'd  the  Actual,  we  but  breathe  a 

life 
To   the  chill  Marble  of  the   Ideal  — 

Thus, 
In  thy  unseen  and  abstract  Majesty, 
My    France  —  my    Country,    I    nave 

bodied  forth 
A  thing  to  love.    What  are  these  robes 

of  state, 
This    pomp,    this    palace?     perishable 

baubles ! 
In  this  world  two  things  only  are  im- 
mortal: 
Fame  and  a  People ! 

[Enter  Hugubt] 

Huguet.    My  Lord  Cardinal, 
Tour  Eminence  bade  me  seek  you  at 
this  hour. 
Richelieu.    Did  I  ?  —  True,  Huguet. 
—  So  —  you  overheard 
Strange  talk  amongst  these  gallants? 

8nares  and  traps 
For     Richelieu  ?  —  Well  —  we'll     balk 

them ;  let  me  think,  — 
The    men-at-arms    you     head  —  how 
many? 
Hugubt.    Twenty, 
My  Lord. 

Richelieu.    All  trusty? 
Hugubt.    Tes,  for  ordinary 
Occasions  —  if  for  great  ones,  I  would 

change 
Three-fourths  at  least ! 

Richelieu.    Ay,    what    are    great 

occasions? 
Huguet.    Great  bribes ! 
Richelieu.    [To  Joseph]  Good  lack, 
he  knows  some  paragons 
Superior  to  great  bribes ! 

Huoubt.    True  Gentlemen 
Who  have  transgress'd  the  Laws  —  and 

value  life 
And    lack    not    gold;  your    Eminence 

alone 
Can  grant  them  pardon.    Ergo  you  can 
trust  them! 
Richelieu.    Logic!  —  So    be    it  — 
let  this  honest  twenty 
Be  arm'd  and  mounted.  —  [Aside]    So 

they  meet  at  midnight, 
The  attempt  on  me  to-morrow.    Ho! 
well  strike 


'Twixt  wind  and  water.  —  [Aloud]    Does 

it  need  much  time 
To   find    these   ornaments   to   Human 

Nature  ? 
Huguet.     My   Lord  —  the  trustiest 

of  them  are  not  birds 
That  love  the  daylight.  —  I  do  know  a 

haunt 
Where  they  meet  nightly. 

Richelieu.     Ere  the  dawn  be  grey, 
All  could  be  arm'd,  assembled,  and  at 

Ruelle 
In  my  own  hall  ? 

Huguet.     By   one   hour  after  mid- 
night. 
Richelieu.     The     castle's      strong. 

You  know  its  outlets,  Huguet? 
Would  twenty  men,  well  posted,  keep 

such  guard 
That  no  one  step  (and  Murther's  step 

is  stealthy) 
Could  glide  within  —  unseen? 

Huguet.     A  triple  wall, 
A  drawbridge  and  portcullis  —  twenty 

men  — 
Under  my  lead,  a  month  might  hold 

that  castle 
Against  a  host. 

Richelieu.     They  do  not  strike  till 

morning, 
Yet  I  will  shift  the  quarter  —  Bid  the 

grooms 
Prepare  the  litter  —  I  will  to  Ruelle 
While    daylight    last  —  and    one    hour 

after  midnight 
You  and  your  twenty  saints  shall  seek 

me  thither ! 
You're  made  to  rise !  —  You  are,  Sir  — 

Eyes  of  lynx, 
Ears  of  the  stag,  a  footfall  like  the  snow ; 
You    are    a    valiant   fellow ;  —  yea,    a 

trusty, 
Religious,  exemplary,  incorrupt, 
And  precious  jewel  of  a  fellow,  Huguet ! 
If  I  live  long  enough  —  ay,  mark  my 

words  — 
If    I    live    long    enough,    you'll    be    a 

Colonel,  — 
Noble,  perhaps !  —  One  hour,  Sir,  after 

midnight. 
Huguet.     You  leave  mo  dumb  with 

gratitude,  my  lord ; 
I'll  pick  the  trustiest  [aside]  Marion's 

house  can  furnish !     [Exit  Huguet] 
Richelieu.     How  like  a  spider  shall 

I  sit  in  my  hole. 
And  watch  the  meshes  tremble. 

Joseph.     But,  my  Lord, 
Were  it  not  wiser  still  to  man  the  palace, 
And  seize  the  traitors  in  the  act? 
Richelieu.    No;  Louia, 
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|  chafed  against  me  —  Julie  stolen 

]se    him    more.  —  He'll   say    I 
Jatch'd  the  treason, 

t  my  charge  —  He  half  desires 

liy  death  : 

lie  despatch  to  Bouillon,  some  dark 

crown  —  there     to     our 
Eivipou,  Joseph  I 

I  that  all  safe  —  without  it,  all  i 
■erill 
while   to   my  old  castle ;  you  U 

;   with   careless   eyes   into   men'i 

is 1 1 ■.   churchmen  should  do !     See 
fie  king, 

.  _  pursue   that   sage  and   holy 

'tis  set  forth  how  a  Premier 
d 
.  l  from  the  Priesthood  —  how 
9  King 

never  listen  to  a  single  duirge 
t   his   servant,    nor   conceal   one 
whisper 
"  e  rank  envies  of  a  Court  distill 
—  to  fester  the  fair  name 
neau  his  Minister !  —  Oh  t 


Thy   soft    eyes    bloBs'd    me  I    and   thj 

Lord,  —  In  danger 
He  would  forsake  me  not. 
Joseph.     And  Joseph  — 
Richelieu  \uflcr  a  pau*e\.     Ton  - 
Yes,     I    believe    you  —  yes  —  for    ill 
men  fear  you  — 
d  the  world  loves  you  not.  —  And  I, 
friend  Joseph, 
I    am    the   only    man    who    could,  mj 

Joseph, 
Make  you  a  Bishop  —  Come,  we'll  p> 

to  dinner. 
And  talk  the  while  of  methods  to  id- 


ACT   III 
Second  Day  (Midnight) 

SCEN-E     FlBST.  —  RlCHBLIEO's    Cttltlt  ■* 

Ruelle.  —  A  Gothic  riowk.- 
MootMyht  nt  III':  icimloie,  octatio*- 
ally  obscured. 
Richelieu  [reading].  "  In  silence, 
and  at  night,  the  Conscience  feds 

Tli:;;     I  -■■    -■...■I'li     -.i:n-     ■■■    nnblPT 
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Through  which   the  stream  of   my   re- 
nown hath  run 
Into     the     many-voiced     unfathomed 

Time? 
Foul  in  its  bed  lie  weeds  —  and  heaps 

of  slime, 
And  with  its  waves  —  when  sparkling 

in  the  sun, 
Oft  times  the  secret  rivulets  that  swell 
Its  might  of  waters  —  blend  the  hues 

of  blood. 
Yet  are  my  sins  not  those  of  Circum- 
stance, 
That  all-pervading  atmosphere  wherein 
Our  spirits  like   the  unsteady  lizard, 

take 
The  tints  that  colour,  and  the  food  that 

nurtures? 
Oh!    ye,    whose  hour-glass    shifts    its 

tranquil  sands 
In  the  unvex'd  silence  of  a  student's 

cell; 
Ye,  whose  untempted  hearts  have  never 

toss'd 
Upon  the  dark  and  stormy  tides  where 

life 
Gives  battle   to   the   elements,  —  and 

man 
Wrestles   with    man    for    some    slight 

plank,  whose  weight 
Will  bear  but  one  —  while  round   the 

desperate  wretch 
The  hungry    billows   roar  —  and    the 

fierce  Fate, 
Like    some    huge    monster,    dim-seen 

through  the  surf, 
Waits  him  who  drops;  —  ye  safe  and 

formal  men, 
Who  write  the  deeds,  and  with  un- 

f  everish  hand 
Weigh  in  nice  scales  the  motives  of  the 

Great, 
Ye  cannot  know  what  ye  have  never 

tried! 
History    preserves    only    the    fleshless 

bones 
Of  what  we  are  —  and  by  the  mocking 

skull 
The  would-be  wise  pretend  to  guess  the 

features! 
Without  the  roundness  and  the  glow 

of  life 
How  hideous  is  the  skeleton !    Without 
The   colourings   and   humanities    that 

clothe 
Our  errors,  the  anatomists  of  schools 
Can  make  our  memory  hideous ! 

I  have  wrought 
Great  uses  out  of  evil  tools  —  and  they 
In  the  time  to  come  may  bask  beneath 
the  light 


Which    I    have   stolen   from    the   angry 

gods, 
And  warn  their  sons  against  the  glorious 

theft, 
Forgetful  of  the  darkness  which  it  broke. 
I  have  shed  blood  —  but  I  have  had  no 

foes  1 

Save  those  the  State  had  —  if  my  wrath   ; 

was  deadly,  I 

'Tis   that    I    felt    my    country    in    my    ' 

veins, 
And  smote  her  sons  as  Brutus  smote  his 

own. 
And  yet  I  am  not  happy  —  blanch'd  / 

and  sear'd  I 

Before  my  time  —  breathing  an  air  of 

hate, 
And  seeing  daggers  in  the  eyes  of  men, 
And   wasting   powers   that   shake   the 

thrones  of  earth 
In  contest  with  the  insects  —  bearding 

kings 
And    braved   by   laokdes  —  murder   at 

my  bed; 
And    lone    amidst    the    multitudinous 

web, 
With  the  dread  Three  —  that  are  the 

fates  who  hold 
The  woof  and  shears  —  the  Monk,  the 

Spy,  the  Headsman. 
And  this  is  Power!    Alas!     I  am  not 

happv.  [After  a  pause] 

And  yet  the  Nile  is  fretted  by  the  weeds 
Its  rising  roots  not  up :  but  never  yet 
Did  one  least  barrier  by  a  ripple  vex 
My    onward    tide,    unswept    in    sport 

away. 
Am  I  so  ruthless  then  that  I  do  hate 
Them  who  hate  me?     Tush,  tush!     I 

do  not  hate ; 
Nay,  I  forgive.     The  Statesman  writes 

the  doom, 
But  the  Priest  sends  the  blessing.     I 

forgive  them, 
But  I  destroy ;  forgiveness  is  my  own, 
Destruction  is  the  State's !     For  private 

life, 
Scripture     the     guide  —  for     public, 

Machiavel. 
Would  Fortune  serve  me  if  the  Heaven 

were  wroth  ? 
For  chance  makes  half  my  greatness. 

I  was  born 
Beneath   the  aspect  of  a  bright-eyed 

star, 
And  my  triumphant  adamant  of  soul 
Is  but  the  flx'a  persuasion  of  success. 
Ah !  —  here !  —  that  spasm !  —  Again ! 

How  Life  and  Death 
Do  wrestle  {ox  me  moi&sa&^X    fesA 

yet 
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The  King  looks  pale.     I  shall  outlive 

the  King! 
And   then,    thou   insolent   Austrian  — 

who  didst  gibe 
At   the   ungainly,   gaunt,   and   daring 

lover, 
Sleeking  thy  looks  to  silken  Bucking- 
ham, — 
Thou  shalt  —  no  matter !     I  have  out- 
lived love. 
O!    beautiful  —  all    golden  —  gentle 

Youth ! 
Making  thy  palace  in  the  careless  front 
And  hopeful  eye  of  man  —  ere  yet  the 

soul 
Hath    lost    the    memories    which    (so 

Plato  dream'd) 
Breath'd  glory  from  the  earlier  star  it 

dwelt  in  — 
O!    for  one  gale  from  thine  exulting 

morning, 
Stirring  amidst  the  roses,  where  of  old 
Love   shook   the   dew-drops   from   his 

glancing  hair ! 
Could  I  recall  the  past  —  or  had  not  set 
The  prodigal  treasures  of  the  bankrupt 

soul 
In  one  slight  bark  upon  the  shoreless 

sea; 
The  yoked  steer,  after  his  day  of  toil, 
Forgets   the  goad  and  rests  —  to  me 

alike 
Or  day  or  night  —  Ambition  has  no  rest ! 
8hall  I  resign  —  who  can  resign  himself? 
For  custom  is  ourself ;  —  as  drink  and 

food 
Become  our  bone  and  flesh  —  the  ali- 
ments 
Nurturing  our  nobler  part,  the  mind  — 

thoughts,  dreams, 
Passions,   and  aims,  in  the  revolving 

cycle 
Of  the  great  alchemy  —  at  length  are 

made 
Our  mind  itself ;  and  yet  the  sweets  of 

leisure  — 
An   honour' d   home  —  far   from   these 

base  intrigues  — 
An  eyrie  on  the  heaven-kiss'd  heights 

of  wisdom. 

[Taking  up  the  book] 
Speak  to   me,   moralist!     I  will  heed 

thy  counsel. 
Were  it  not  best  — 

[Enter  Francois,   hastily  and  in   part 

disguised] 

[flinging  away  the  book] 
Philosophy,  thou  liest ! 
Quick  —  the    despatch!  —  Power  — 
Empire  /    Boy  —  the  packet ! 


Francois.     Kill  me,  my  Lord. 
Richelieu.    They  knew  thee  —  they 
suspected  — 
They  gave  it  not  — 
Francois.    He   gave   it  —  he  —  the 
Count 
De  Baradas  —  with  his  own  hand  he 
gave  it ! 
Richelieu.    Baradas!      Joy  I     out 

with  it ! 
Francois.     Listen, 
And  then  dismiss  me  to  the  headsman. 

Richelieu.    Ha ! 
Go  on. 
Francois.    They  led  me  to  a  cham- 
ber -—  There 
Orleans  and  Baradas  —  and  some  half- 
score 
Whom  I  knew  not  —  were  met  — 
Richelieu.    Not  more ! 
Francois.    But  from 
The   adjoining  chamber  broke  the  din 

of  voices, 
The  clattering  tread  of  armed  men;  — 

at  times 
A  shriller  cry,  that  yell'd  out,  "Death 
to  Richelieu!" 
Richelieu.     Speak  not  of  me:  thy 
country  is  in  danger ! 
The     adjoining     room.  —  So,    so  —  a 

separate  treason ! 
The     one     thy     ruin,     France!  —  the 

meaner  cnme, 
Left  to  their  tools,  my  murder! 

Francois.     Baradas 
Questioned  me  close  —  demurr'd  —  un- 
til, at  last, 
Overruled  by  Orleans,  —  gave  the  packet 

—  told  me 
That  life  and  death  were  in  the  scroll  — 
this  gold  — 
Richelieu.     Gold  is  no  proof  — 
Francois.    And    Orleans    promised 
thousands, 
When  Bouillon's  trumpets  in  the  streets 

of  Paris 
Rang  out  shrill  answer ;  hastening  from 

the  house, 
My   footstep   in   the   stirrup,   Marion 

stole 
Across  the  threshhold,  whispering  "Lose 

no  moment 
Ere    Richelieu    have    the    packet:  tell 

him  too  — 
Murder  is  in  the  winds  of  Night,  and 

Orleans 
Swears,  ere  the  dawn  the  Cardinal  shall 

be  clay.M 
She  said,  and  trembling  fled  within; 

when,  lo ! 
A  hand  of  iron  griped  me;  thro*  the  dark 
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the  dim  shadow  of  an  armed 

» 
» 

ould    draw  —  the    prize    was 

,ed  from  me, 

>arse  voice  gasp'd  —  "Spy,  I 

i  thee,  for 

1  is  virgin  to  thy  Lord  I "  — 

that 

h'd.  —  Soared  and  trembling 

ly  safety, 

1,  fled,  and,  kneeling  at  thy  feet, 

hee  to  acquit  my  faith  —  but 

to  spare  my  life. 
ieu.     Who  spake  of  life  t 
ee  grasp  that  treasure  as  thine 
ir  — 

orth  whole  hecatombs  of  lives ! 
-  redeem  thine  honour  —  back 
arion  — 
das    or    Orleans  —  track    the 

3T  — 

he  packet  —  or  crawl  on  to 

grey   hairs  like   mine  —  and 
\  thou  hast  lost 
ch  had  made  thee  great  and 
1  thv  country. 

>t  till  thou'st  bought  the  right 
ek  me. 

Nay,  cheer  thee  —  thou  hast 
ail'd  yet  — 

>  such  word  as  "fail  /" 
)is.     Bless  you,  my  Lord, 
one  smile !     I'll  wear  it  on  my 
• 

ne  back  to  triumph.  [Exit] 

jeu.     The  poor  youth ! 

had  ask'd  life!     I  love  the 

g! 

eat  men  live  not  in  their  own 

next  race,  —  so  in  the  young, 

oul 

any  Richelieus.     He  will  win 

b. 

He's    gone.     My    murder! 
on's  warning ! 

vo's  threat!  O  for  the  mor- 
i  dawn!  — 

y  spies  to  work  —  I'll  make  all 
j 

the  sun)  an  Universal  Eye  — 
hall  track  —  Joseph  confess  — 
ha! 

while  I  laugh' d  I  shudder'd, 
jv'n  now 

3  chill  air  the  beating  of  my 
» 

ike  a  death-watch  by  a  sick 
s  pillow ; 


If   Huguet,  cotdd   deceive   me  —  hoofs 

without  — 
The   gates   unclose  —  steps   near   and 

nearer! 

[Enter  Julie] 
Julie.     Cardinal ! 
My  father !  [Falls  at  his  feet] 

Richelieu.    Julie  at   this  hour!  — 

and  tears! 
What  ails  thee? 
Julie.     I  am  safe;  I  am  with  thee!  — 
Richelieu.     Safe!  why    in    all    the 

storms  of  this  wild  world 
What  wind  would  mar  the  violet? 

Julie.     That  man  — 
Why  did  I  love  him  ?  —  clinging  to  a 

breast 
That  knows  no  shelter? 

Listen  —  late  at  noon  — 
The  marriage-day  —  ev'n  then  no  more 

a  lover  — 
He  left  me  coldly,  —  well,  —  I  sought 

my  chamber 
To  weep  and  wonder  —  but  to  hope 

and  dream. 
Sudden  a  mandate  from  the  King  —  to 

attend 
Forthwith  his  pleasure  at  the  Louvre. 

Richelieu.     Ha !  — 
You  did  obey  the  summons;  and  the 

King 
Reproach' dyour  hasty  nuptials.  — 

Julie.     Were  that  all ! 
He  frown'd  and  chid ;  —  proclaimed  the 

bond  unlawful : 
Bade  me  not  quit  my  chamber  in  the 

palace, 
And     there     at     night  —  alone  —  this 

night  —  all  still  — 
He  sought  my  presence  —  dared  —  thou 

read'st  the  heart, 
Read  mine !  —  I  cannot  speak  it ! 

Richelieu.     He  a  king,  — 
You  —  woman ;  well,  you  yielded ! 

Julie.     Cardinal  — 
Dare  you  say  "yielded"?  —  Humbled 

and  abash' d, 
He    from    the    chamber    crept  —  this 

mighty  Louis ; 
Crept  like  a  baffled  felon !  —  yielded ! 

Ah! 
More  royalty  in  woman's  honest  heart 
Than  dwells  within  the  crowned  majesty 
And  sceptred  anger  of  a  hundred  kings ! 
Yielded  !  —  Heavens !  —  yielded ! 

Richelieu.     To  my  breast,  —  close 

—  close ! 
The  world  would  never  need  a  Richelieu, 

if 
Men  —  bearded,    mailed    men  —  the 

Lords  of  Earth  — 
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It  i'il  flattery,  falsehood,  avarice, 
b  poor  child  with  the  dove's  in- 
set's tempters,  Vanity  and 
fcft  you  —  well ! 


Thra 


r  trial! 


e  King's  suit  the  Count  de  Barad&s 
Jt  me  to  soothe,  to  fawn,  to 
patter,  while 

"a  smooth  lip  insult  appear'd  more 

The  false  mask  of  pity  :  letting  fall 
f  hints  of  treachery,  with  a  world 


I  heaven  had  granted  t 


1  heart    whose    coldest    Friendship 

f  Mexico  to  miners !     Stung  at  last 
,'  disdain,  the  dim  and  glimmer- 

s  cloak'd  words  broke  into  bolder 
light. 

I  Then  —  ah,    then,    my    haughty 
ftpirit  fail'd  me! 

»  weak  —  wept  —  oh !  such 


Trembling  I  left  mv  chamber  —  soncbt 

the  Queen  — 
Fell  at  her  feet  —  reveal'd  the  unhofj 

Implored    her  to  aid    to  flee   our  jcu! 

disgrace. 
Moved,  she  embraced  and  soothed  me: 

nay,  preserved ; 
Her  word  sufficed  to  unlock  the  palm- 
gates: 
I  hasten'd  home  —  but  home  was  dn> 

late,  ~ 
No  Adricn   there !     Fearing   the  mi 

I  fled 
.To  thee,  directed  hither.     As  my  whe* 
Paused    at    thy    gates  —  the    clang  of 

arms  behind  — 
The  ring  of  hoofs  — 

Richelieu,     "fan-  but  my  guard* 

fair  trembler. 
(So  Huguet  keeps  his  word,  my  omau 

wrong' d  him.) 
Julie.     Oh,  in  one  hour  what  yon 

of  anguish  crowd ! 
Rir/HBLiEO.     Nay,  there's  no  daogtr 

now.     Thou  need'st  rest. 
Come     thou    shalt    lodge    beside  nu. 

Tush  !  be  eheer'd, 
My    rosiest    Amazon  —  thou    wrong's 

thy  Theseus. 

will  be  well  —  yes,  yet  all  well. 
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Huouit.     A  short  farewell !       [Exit] 

le-enter  Richelieu,  not  perceiving  Db 

Mauprat] 

Richelieu.    How  heavy  is  the  air! 

the  vestal  lamp 
f  the  sad  moon,  weary  with  vigil,  dies 
&  the  still  temple  of  the  solemn  heaven ! 
lie  very  darkness  lends  itself  to  fear  — 
*o  treason  — 
Db  Mauprat.    And  to  death ! 
Richelieu.    My  omens  lied  not  1 
That  art  thou,  wretch? 
Db  Mauprat.    Thy  doomsman  1 
Richelieu.    Ho,  my  guards ! 
luguet !    Montbrassil !    Vermont ! 

De  Mauprat.    Ay,  thy  spirits 
^orsake  thee,   wizard;  thy   bold   men 

of  mail 
Lre  my  confederate*.    Stir  not !  but  one 

step, 
Lnd  know  the  next  —  thy  grave ! 
Richelieu.     Thou  liest,  knave ! 
.'  am  old,  infirm  —  most  feeble  —  but 

thou  liest  I 
Lrmand  de  Richelieu  dies  not  by  the 

hand 
>f  man  —  the  stars  have  said  it  —  and 

the  voice 
3f  my  own  prophet  and  oracular  soul 
Confirms  the  shining  Sibyls !     Call  them 

all  — 
Fhy  brother  butchers!    Earth  has  no 

such  fiend  — 
tto !  as  one  parricide  of  his  father-land, 
Who  dares  in  Richelieu  murder  France ! 

De  Mauprat.    Thy  stars 
Deceive    thee,    Cardinal;  thy   soul    of 


May  against  kings  and  armaments  avail, 
hnd  mock  the  embattled  world;  but 

powerless  now 
Against  the  sword  of  one  resolved  man. 
Upon  whose  forehead  thou  hast  written 

shame! 
Richelieu.    I  breathe;  —  he  is  not 

a  hireling.     Have  I  wronged  thee? 
Beware  surmise  —  suspicion  —  lies! 

I  am 
Too  great  for  men  to  speak  the  truth 

of  me! 
De    Mauprat.    Thy    ads   are    thy 

accusers,  Cardinal. 
In  his  hot  youth,  a  soldier,  urged  to 

crime 
Against  the  State,  placed  in  your  hands 

his  life ;  — 
7ou  did  not  strike  the  blow,  —  but, 

o'er  his  head, 
CJpon   the  gossamer   thread   of   your 


Hovered    the    axe.  —  His    the    brave 

spirit's  hell, 
The    twilight    terror    of    suspense ;  — 

your  death 
Had  set  him  free.  —  He  purposed  not, 

nor  prayed  it. 
One    day    you    summoned  —  mocked 

him  with  smooth  pardon  — 
Showered  wealth  upon  him  —  bade  an 

Angel's  face 
Turn  earth  to  paradise  — 
Richelieu.     Well ! 
De  Mauprat.     Was  this  mercy? 
A  Caesar's  generous  vengeance?  —  Car- 
dinal, no ! 
Judas,  not  C»sar,  was  the  model !     You 
Saved  him  from  death  for  shame;  re- 
served to  ^row 
The  scorn  of  living  men  —  to  his  dead 

sires 
Leprous  reproach  —  scoff  of  the  age  to 

come  — 
A  kind  convenience  —  a  Sir  Pandarus 
To    his    own    bride,    and    the    august 

adulterer ! 
Then  did  the  first  great  law  of  human 

hearts, 
Which  with  the  patriot's,  not  the  rebel's 

name 
Crowned    the   first   Brutus,   when   the 

Tarquin  fell, 
Make   Misery   royal  —  raise   this   des- 
perate wretch 
Into  thy  destiny!     Expect  no  mercy! 
Behold  De  Mauprat !        [Lifts  his  visor] 
Richelieu.     To  thy  knees,  and  crawl 
For  pardon;  or,  I  tell  thee,  thou  shalt 

live 
For  such  remorse,  that,  did  I  hate  thee,  I 
Would  bid  thee  strike,  that  I  might  be 

avenged ! 
It  was  to  save  my  Julie  from  the  King, 
That    in    thy    valour    I    forgave    thy 

crime ;  — 
It    was,    when    thou  —  the    rash    and 

ready  tool  — 
Yea   of    that   shame    thou   loath'st — 

did'st  leave  thy  hearth 
To  the  polluter  —  in  these  arms  thy  bride 
Found    the    protecting    shelter    thine 

withheld.  [Goes  to  the  side  door] 

Julie  de  Mauprat  —  Julie ! 

[Enter  Julie] 

Lo,  my  witness !  i 

De  Mauprat.     What  marvel's  this? 
I  dream.     My  Julie  —  thou  ! 
This,  thy  beloved  hand?  ! 

Julie.     Henceforth  all  bond 
Between  us  twain  is  broken.    Weara  \\» 
not 


/ 
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Ihis  old  man,  I  might, 


So,  you  hear  her ! 


lander  hast  her  sense  infected ! 

.___     No,  Sir;  he  did  excuse  thee 

h  despite 
(that  wears  the  fane  of  truth.     Thy 

lonfidant  —  familiar  —  Baradas  — 
I'lf  n- waled  thy  baseness. 
I  Mauprat.     Baseness ! 
'  u-     Ay; 

«/mu  didst  ani't  1 1 h honour. 
f  Mauprat.     Baradas ! 

thy    thunder,    Heaven?  — 
*upcd !  —  snared !  —  undone ! 
-—thou  could'st  not  believe  him! 
thou  dost  love  me! 
^cannot  feed  on  Falsehood ! 

5  [aside].     Love  him !     Ah ! 
Ill,  my  heart !      Love  you  I  did :  — 
n  fondly, 

"T  women  were  my  listeners 


I  could   tell ! 


-For  « 


■  fled  my 


Where  was   thy  wit,   man?      Ho.  tin 

schemes  are  glass ! 
The  very  sun  shines  through  them. 

De  ^fAOpRAT.     0,  my  Lord, 
Can  you  forgive  me? 

Richelieu.     Ay,  and  save  you  I 

De  Mauprat      Save!  — 
Terrible  word  !  —  0,  save  Ihyxrll ';  ttx 

balls 
Swarm  with   thy  foes ;  already  for  ttj 

Pants  thirsty  murder! 

Julie.     Murder  1 

Richelieu.     Hush !  put  by 
The  woman.     Hush  I  a  shriek  —  a  ory— 

— a  breath 
Too  loud,  would  startle  from  its  horrent 

The  swooping  Death  !     Go  to  the  door, 

and  listen ! 
Now  for  escape ! 

De       Mauprat.      None,    — 

Their  blades  shall  pass 
This  heart  to  thine. 

Richelieu    [drily].     An    honourable 

outwork, 
Rut  much  too  near  the  citadel.     I  thiol 
That  I  can  trUBt  you  now  [slouiy,  fi 

gazing  on  him] —  yea ; 
I  can  trust  you. 
How  many  of  my  troop  league  will 
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ski    Third.  —  Enter    Huguet,    and 
the  Conspirators. 


18 


Huguet.    De    Mauprat's    hand 

never  slow  in  battle:  — 
arange,  if  it  falter  now  I    Ha !   gone ! 
First  Conspirator.    Perchance 
he  fox  had  crept  to  rest  I  and  to  his 


teathv  the  dark  hunter,  tracks  him. 

inter  Mauprat,  throwing  oven  the 
doors  of  the  recess,  in  which  a  bed, 
whereon  Richelieu  lies  extended] 

De  Mauprat.    live  the  King ! 
ichelieu  is  dead ! 
Huouet  [advancing  towards  the  recess; 

Mauprat  following,    his   hand   on 

his  dagger].    Are  his  eyes  open? 
De  Mauprat.    Ay. 
b  if  in  life ! 
Huouet  [turning  back],     I  will  not 

look  on  him. 
ou  have  been  long. 
De  Mauprat.     I  watched  him  till 

he  slept. 
eed  me.    No  trace  of  blood  reveals 

the  deed ;  — 
rangled   in  sleep.     His   health   hath 

long  been  broken  — 
>und  breathless  in  his  bed.     So  runs 

our  tale, 
^member  1    Back  to  Paris  —  Orleans 

gives 
m  thousand  crowns,  and  Baradas  a 

lordship, 
>  him  who  first  gluts  vengeance  with 

the  news 
lat  Richelieu  is  in  Heaven!    Quick, 

that  all  France 
av  share  your  ioy. 
Huouet.    And  you  ? 
De  Mauprat.    Will  stay  to  crush 
iger     suspicion  —  to     forbid     sharp 

eyes 
1  dwell  too  closely  on  the  clay;  pre- 
pare 
le  rites,  and  place  him  on  his  bier  — 

this  my  task. 
eave  to  you,  Sirs,  the  more  grateful 

lot 
wealth  and  honours.     Hence ! 
Huouet.    I  shall  be  noble ! 
De  Mauprat.    Away ! 
First  Conspirator.    Five  thousand 

cio  iv  us ! 
Duxes.    To  horse !  to  horse ! 

[Exeunt  Conspirators] 


Scene  Fourth.  —  Still  night.  —  A  room 
in  the  house  of  Count  de  Baradas, 
lighted,  &c. 

[Orleans  and  De  Berinqhen] 

De      Beringhen.     I      understand. 

Mauprat  kept  guard  without : 
Knows  nought  of  the  despatch  —  but 

heads  the  troop 
Whom  the  poor  Cardinal  fancies  his 

protectors. 
Save  us  from  such  protection  I 

Orleans.     Yet  if  Huguet, 
By  whose  advice  and  proffers  we  re- 
nounced 
Our    earlier    scheme,    should    still    be 

Richelieu's  minion, 
And  play  us  false  — 

De  Beringhen.     The  fox  must  then 

devour 
The  geese  he  gripes,  I'm  out  of  it,  thank 

Heaven ! 
And  you   must  swear  you  smelt  the 

trick,  but  seem'd 
To  approve  the  deed  to  render  up  the 

doers. 

[Enter  Baradas] 

Baradas.    Julie  is  fled   —  the  King, 
whom  now  I  left 
To  a  most  thorny  pillow,  vows  revenge 
On  her  —  on  Mauprat  —  and  on  Riche- 
lieu !     Well ; 
We  loyal  men  anticipate  his  wish 
Upon  the  last  —  ana  as  for  Mauprat  — 

[Showing  a  writ] 
De  Beringhen.     Hum ! 
They  say  the  devil  invented  printing! 

Faith, 
He  has  some  hand  in  writing  parch- 
ment —  eh,  Count? 
What  mischief  now? 

Baradas.     The  King  at  Julie's  flight 
Enraged  will  brook  no  rival  in  a  sub- 
ject — 
So  on  this  old  offence  —  the  affair  of 

Faviaux  — 
Ere  Mauprat  can  tell  tales  of  us.  we 

build 
His  bridge  between  the  dungeon  and 
the  grave. 
Orleans.    Well;  if  our  courier  can 
but  reach  the  army, 
The  cards  are  ours!  and  yet  I  own, 

I  tremble. 
Our  names  are  in  the  scroll  —  discovery, 
death! 
Baradas.    Success,  a  crown ! 
De  Beringhen  [apart  to  Baradas]. 
Our  future  regent  is 
No  hero. 
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Baradas.     [To  Beringhbn]    But  his 
rank  makes  others  valiant; 

And  on  his  cowardice  I  mount  to  power. 

Were  Orleans  Regent — what  were  Bara- 
das? 

Oh !  by  the  way  —  I  had  forgot,  your 
Highness, 

Friend  Huguet  whisper' d  me,  "Beware 
of  Marion : 

I've  seen  her  lurking  near  the  Cardinal's 
palace." 

Upon  that  hint  —  I've  found  her  lodg- 
ings elsewhere. 
Orleans.     You  wrong  her,  Count :  — 

Poor  Marion !  she  adores  me. 
Baradas       [apologetically].     Forgive 
me,  but  — 

[Enter  Page] 

Page.     My    Lord,    a   rude,    strange 
soldier, 
Breathless    with    haste,    demands    an 
audience. 
Baradas.     So ! 
The  Archers ! 

Page.     In  the  ante-room,  my  Lord, 
As  you  desired. 

Baradas.     Tis     well,      admit     the 
soldier.  [Exit  Page] 

Huguet !     I  bade  him  seek  me  here ! 

[Enter  Huguet] 

Huguet.     My  Lords, 
The  deed  is  done.     Now  Count,  fulfil 

your  word, 
And  make  me  noble ! 

Baradas.     Richelieu     dead?  —  art 
sure  ? 
How  died  he? 

Huguet.     Strangled  in  his  sleep :  — 
no  blood, 
No  tell-tale  violence. 

Baradas.    Strangled?   monstrous  vil- 
lain! 
Reward  for  murder !     Ho,  there ! 

[Stamping] 

[Enter  Captain  with  five  Archers] 

Huguet.     No,  thou  durst  not! 
Baradas.     Seize    on    the    ruffian  — 
bind  him  —  gag  him !     Off 
To  the  Bastile ! 

Huguet.      Your        word    —    your 

plighted  faith ! 
Baradas.      Insolent       liar!    —    ho, 

away! 
Huguet.     Nay,  Count; 
I  have  that  about  me,  which  — 
Baradas.     Away  with  him! 

[JZxcunt  Huguet  and  Archers] 


Now,  then,  all's  safe ;  Huguet  mart  dw 

in  prison, 
So  Mauprat : — coax  or  force  the  meaner 

crew 
To    fly    the    country.    Ha,    ha!  tfan» 

your  Highness, 
Great  men  make  use  of  little  men. 

De  Beringhen.     My  Lords, 
Since  our  suspense  is  ended  —  you'll 

excuse  me ; 
"Tis  late,  and,  enlre  nous,  I  have  not 

supp'd  yet ! 
I'm  one  of  the  new  Council  now,  re- 
member; 
I  feel  the  public  stirring  here  already; 
A  very  craving  monster.     Au  revoir! 

[Exit  De  Berxnghxn] 
Orleans.    No  fear,  now  Richelieu'i 

dead. 
Baradas.    And  could  he  come 
To  life  again,  he  could  not  keep  life'i 

lifo  — 
His  power  —  nor  save  De  Mauprat  from  \ 

the  scaffold,  — 
Nor  Julie  from  these  arms  —  nor  Paris 

from 
The     Spaniard  —  nor    your    TTighmi 

from  the  throne ! 
All  ours !  all  ours !  in  spite  of  my  Lord 

Cardinal! 

[Enter  Page] 

Page.     A  gentleman,   my  Lord,  of 
better  mien 
Than  he  who  last  — 
Baradas.     Well,  he  may  enter. 

[Exit  Page] 
Orleans.     Who 
Can  this  be? 

Baradas.     One  of  the  conspirators: 
Mauprat  himself,  perhaps. 

[Enter  Francois] 

Francois.     My  Lord  — 
Baradas.     Ha,  traitor! 
In  Paris  still? 
Francois.     The     packet  —  the    de- 
spatch — 
Some  knave  play'd  spy  without,  and 

reft  it  from  me, 
Ere  I  could  draw  my  sword. 

Baradas.     Play'd  spy  without  ! 
Did  he  wear  armour? 

Francois.     Ay,  from  head  to  heel 
Orleans.     One   of   our   band.    Oh, 

heavens ! 
Baradas.    Could  it  be  Mauprat? 
Kept  guard  at  the  door  —  knew  naught 

ofthe  despatch  — 
How  He  ?  —  and  yet,  who  other? 
Francois.    Ha,,  D*  Mangrat  1 
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rhe  night  was  dark  —  his  visor  closed. 

Babadas.     'Twas  he ! 
low  could  he  guess  ?  —  'sdeath !  if  he 

should  betray  us. 
£Us  hate  to  Richelieu  dies  with  Riche- 
lieu —  and 
9e  was  not  great  enough  for  treason. 

Hence! 
find   Mauprat  —  beg,    steal,   filch,   or 

force  it  back, 
Or,  as  I  live,  the  halter  — 

Francois.     Bv  the  morrow 
[  will  regain  it,  [aside]  and  redeem  my 

honour !  [Exit  FRANgois) 

Orleans.     Oh !  we  are  lost  — 
Barada8.    Not   so!    But   cause   on 

cause 
For     Mauprat's      seizure  —  silence  — 

death !     Take  courage. 
Orleans.     Should  it  once  reach  the 

King,  the  Cardinal's  arm 
Could  smite  us  from  the  grave. 
Baradas.     Sir,  think  it  not ! 
I  hold  De  Mauprat  in  my  grasp.     To- 
morrow 
And  France  is  ours!    Thou  dark  and 

fallen  Angel, 
Whose  name  on  earth's  Ambition  — 

thou  that  mak'st 
Thy  throne   on   treasons,   stratagems, 

and  murder  — 
And  with  thy  fierce  and  blood-red  smile 

canst  quench 
The  guiding  stars  of  solemn  empire  — 

hear  us  — 
(For  we  are  thine)  —  and  light  us  to 

the  goal !  [Exeunt] 

END   OF   ACT  in 


ACT   IV 

Third  Day 

Scene    First.  —  The    Gardens    of   the 

Louvre. 

[Orleans,    Baradas,    Db  Berinqhen, 
Courtiers,  &c] 

Orleans.     How    does    my    brother 

bear  the  Cardinal's  death  ? 
Baradas.     With  grief,  when  think- 
ing of  the  toils  of  State ; 

With  joy,  when  thinking  on  the  eyes 
of  Julie :  — 

At  times  he  sighs,   "Who  now  shall 
govern  France?" 

Anon  exclaims  —  "Who  now  shall  baffle 
Louis?" 


I 


[Enter  Louis  and  other  Courtiers.    They 

uncover] 
Orleans.     Now  my  Liege,    now,    I 

can  embrace  a  brother. 
Louis.     Dear  Gaston,  yes.     I  do  be- 
lieve you  love  me ;  — 
Richelieu   denied   it  —  sever'd   us   too 

long. 
A    great    man,    Gaston!     Who    shall 

govern  France? 
Baradas.     Yourself,  my  Liege.    That 

swart  and  potent  star 
Eclipsed   your   royal   orb.     He   serv'd 

the  country, 
But  did  he  serve,  or  seek  to  sway  the 

King  t 
Louis.     You're   right  —  he   was   an 

able  politician, 
That's  all. — Between  ourselves,  Count, 

I  suspect 
The  largeness  of  his  learning  —  specially 
In  falcons  —  a  poor  huntsman,  too ! 

Baradas.     Ha  —  ha ! 
Your  Majesty  remembers  — 

Louis.     Ay,  the  blunder 
Between  the  greffier  and  the  soutUard 

when  — 

[Checks  and  crosses  himself] 
Alas!  poor    sinners    that    we    are!  we 

laugh 
While    this    great   man  —  a    priest,    a 

cardinal, 
A  faithful  servant  —  out  upon  us ! 

Baradas.     Sire, 
If  my  brow  wear  no  cloud,  'tis  that  the 

Cardinal 
No  longer  shades  the  King. 

Louis  [looking  up  at  the  skies].     Oh, 

Baradas !  i 

Am  I  not  to  be  pitied  ?  —  what  a  day  I 
For  — 

Baradas.     Sorrow?  —  No,  Sire! 
Louis.     Bah !  for  hunting,  man,         j 
And   Richelieu's  dead ;  'twould  be  an 

indecorum  \ 

Till  he  is  buried  [Yawns]  —  life  is  very 

tedious. 
I  made  a  madrigal  on  life  last  week : 
You  do  not  sing,  Count?     Pity;  you 

should  learn. 
Poor  Richelieu  had  no  ear  —  yet  a  great 

man. 
Ah!  what    a    weary    weight    devolves 

upon  me ! 
These  endless  wars  —  these   thankless 

Parliaments  — 
The  snares  in  which  he  tangled  States 

and  Kings, 
Like  the  old  fisher  of  the  fable,  Proteus, 
Netting  great  Neptune'*  tosvbbX  \»Ttosa>N 

and  changing 
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II  shapes  when  Cr;ift  pursued  hiin- 
■  great  I 


Your   I 


yal   mother  said 


|ied  in  exile. 

[sadly].     True:  I    loved     my 
(other ! 

vdab.     The  Cardinal  dies.     Yet 

y  revives  the  earth  ; 

vers    run    not    back.      In    truth, 

iur  high  orb  on  others  shine  as 
|  things  as  dull  in  their  own  selves 
i-  as  brightly  with  the  bor- 


7  Ner 


i.     His   power   was   like    the 
ilofold  — 
Jm  a  human  skull. 

And,  had  he  lived, 
Bother  head,  my  Banidas, 
would  have  propp'd  the  pile  :  I've 
ten  him  eye  thee 
■■:.  moat  hungry  fancy. 
"~>AS   [anxioiifly].      Sire,    I   knew 
id  protect 


Did 

;  he  had  I 


you  b 


:  of  e 


In  the  BafltQe  will  aober  Mnuprat's  low. 

And  leave  him  eiuji-r  tn  dissolve  a  hymn 
That  brings  him  sueh  a  home. 
Louis.     See  to  it.  Count; 

[Exit  Bar ac  is] 
I'll  summon  Julie  back.     A  word  with 
you. 

[Takes  asi-te  First  Courtier  and 
De  Berinmhen,  and  pa*ti, 
eaneeTsing  toilh  them,  Oirovf* 
the  gardens] 

[Enter  Francois] 
FsANffois.     All    search,    as    yet,    in 
vain  for  Mauprat  1    Not 
At   home  since   vestornoon  —  a  soldi* 

told  me 
He  saw  him  pass  this  way  with  baalj 

strides; 
Should  lie  mevt  Buradas  —  they'd  rend 

it  from  him  — 
And   then  —  benignant   Fortune  smil« 

upon  me  — 
I  am  thy  son  !  —  if  thou  desert'st  mt 

Come   Death  and  snatch  me  from  dis- 
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.  You  know  me.  Did  you  not  keep  guard 
last  night 

^ Marion  8  house? 
Lauprat.    I     did:  —  no     matter 
now!  — 
They  told  me,  he  was  here  !  — 

Francois.     0  joy !  quick  —  quick  — 
The  packet  thou  didst  wrest  from  me? 

Mauprat.    The  packet?  — 
What,  art  thou  he  I  deem'd  the  Car- 
dinal's spy 
(Dupe  that  I  was)  —  and  overhearing 
Marion  — 
Francois.     The   same  —  restore   it! 

haste! 
Mauprat.     I  have  it  not : 
Methought  it  but  reveal'd  our  scheme 

to  Richelieu, 
And,  as  we  mounted,  gave  it  to  — 

[Enter  Baradas] 

Stand  back ! 
Now,  villain !  now  —  I  have  thee ! 
[  To  Francois]  —  Hence,  Sir,  Draw  ! 
Francois.     Art  mad  ?  —  the  King's 
at  hand!  leave  him  to  Richelieu! 
Speak  —  the  despatch  —  to  whom  — 
Mauprat    [dashing    him    aside,    and 
rushing  to  Baradas]. 
Thou  triple  slanderer ! 
Ill  set  my  heel  upon  thy  crest ! 

[A  few  passes] 
Francois.     Fly  —  fly ! 
The  King!  — 

{Enter  at  one  side  Louis,  Orleans,  De 
Beringhen,  Courtiers,  etc.  At 
the  other  y  the  Guards  hastily] 

Louis.     Swords  drawn  —  before  our 
very  palace! 
Have  our  laws  died  with  Richelieu? 

Baradas.     Pardon,  Sire,  — 
My  crime  but  self-defence.     [Aside  to 
Kino]     It  is  De  Mauprat ! 
Louis.     Dare  he  thus  brave  us? 

[Baradas  goes  to  the  Guard  and 
gives  the  writ] 
Mauprat.     Sire,    in    the    Cardinal's 

name  — 
Baradas.     Seize  him  —  disarm  —  to 
the  Bastile ! 

[De  Mauprat  seized,  struggles 
with  the  Guard.  —  Francois 
restlessly  endeavouring  to  pacify 
and  speak  to  him  —  when  the 
gates  open] 

{Enter  Richelieu  and  Joseph,  followed 
by  arauebusiers] 

Baradas.    The  Dead 
Returned  to  life ! 


Louis.     What    a    mock    death !  this 
tops 
The  Infinite  of  Insult. 
Mauprat    [breaking    from  Guards]. 
Priest  and  Hero ! 
For  you  are  both  —  protect  the  truth !  — 
Richelieu.     What's  this? 

[Taking  the  writ  from  the  Guard] 
De  Beringhen.     Fact  in  Philosophy. 
Foxes  have  got 
Nine  lives  as  well  as  cats ! 

Baradas.     Be  firm,  my  Liege. 
Louis.     I  have  assumed  the  sceptre 

—  I  will  wield  it ! 
Joseph.     The    tide   runs   counter  — 
there'll  be  shipwreck  somewhere. 
[Baradas     and     Orleans     keep 
close  to  the  Kino  —  whispering 
and  prompting  him  when  Richb- 
lieu  speaks] 
Richelieu.     High     treason.    - —  Fa- 
viaux !  still  that  stale  pretence ! 
My  Liege,  bad  men  (ay,  Count,  most 

knavish  men !) 
Abuse  your  royal  goodness.     For  this 

soldier, 
France    hath    none    braver,    and    his 

youth's  hot  folly, 
Misled  (by  whom  your  Highness  may 

conjecture !), 
Is  long  since  cancelTd  by  a  loyal  man- 
hood. 
I,  Sire,  have  pardoned  him. 
Louis.     And  we  do  give 
Your    pardon  to   the  winds.     Sir,   do 
your  duty ! 
Richelieu.     What,  Sire?  you  do  not 
know  —  Oh,  pardon  me  — 
You   know   not   yet,    that   this   brave, 

honest  heart 
Stood    between    mine   and    murder !  — 

Sire,  for  my  sako  — 
For    your    old    servant's    sake  —  undo 

tnis  wrong. 
See,  let  me  rend  the  sentence. 

Louis.     At  your  peril ! 
This   is    too    much :  —  Again,    Sir,    do 
your  duty ! 
Richelieu.     Speak  not,   but  go :  — 
I  would  not  see  young  Valour 
So  humbled  as  grey  Service ! 

De  Mauprat.     Fare  you  well ! 
Save  Julio  and  console  her. 

Francois     [aside  to  Mauprat],     The 
despatch ! 
Your  fate,  foes,  life,  hang  on  a  word! 
to  whom? 
De  Mauprat.     To  Huguet. 
Francois.     Hush!  —  keep    council! 
silence  —  hope ! 
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[aside  lo  Francois].     Has 
i>  tin1  packet? 
I*.  ■■■•_■■■  i  3.     He  will  not  reveal  — 
lej     Work,    brain  I        beat,    heart ! 
]'  There's  no  such  word  as  fail." 

[Exit   FliANCllIfil 

I    [fiercely].      Room,        my 
room !  —  the    Minister    of 


with  the  King. 
[They  fall  ix:ck\ 

fcis.     What  means   this   false  re- 
wort  of  death.  Lord  Cardinal? 
ehelieu.     Are  you  then  anger'd, 
Tire,  that  I  live  still? 
bis.     No ;  but  such  artifice  — 
bHELtBtj.     Not  mine:  —  look  elae- 

n'd  with   the 


i       [advancing].      We       have 
ftunish'd  them  already. 

Huguet  now 
istile.     Oh !  my  Lord,  vie  were 
■irompt 

e  you,  im  were. 

.ieo.     Wet     Ha!     ha.!     you 


Liege!     What   page,    : 
!ourt  grammar 


t  the 


"And  breadlcas  serfs;  England  totarta- 

ing  discord ; 
"Austria  —  her  clutch  on  your 

"FonpSag   the   prodigal  gold  of  eitiw 

"To    armed    thunderbolts.     The  Aru 

lay  dead, 
"Trade   rotted    in   your    marts,   yw 

Armies  mutinous, 
"Your  Treasury  bankrupt.     Would  tm 

now  revoke 
"Your  trust,  so  be  it!  and  I  leave  ;."  . 

"Supremest  Monarch  of  the  mighiisi 

realm 
"  From  Ganges  to  the  Icebergs :  —  Loot 

without, 
"No  foe  not  humbled!     Look  within; 

the  Arts 
"Quit    for    your    schools  —  their   oW 


eridC 


"The  golden  Italy!  while  through  u» 

"Of  your  vast  empire  flows  in  strength- 
ening tides 
"Trade,  the  calm  health  of  nations! 

Sire,  Ikno* 
"Your   smoother  courtiers   please  yon 

"Myself  with  them 
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rot  with  the  fawning  tone  and  crawl- 
ing mien 
If  some  I  see  around  you  —  Counts 

and  Princes  — 
Kneeling  for  favours;  but,   erect  and 

loud, 
ka  men  who  ask  man's  rights !  my  Liege, 

my  Louis, 
Do  you  refuse  me  justice  —  audience 

even  — 
In  the   pale   presence   of   the   baffled 
Murder? 
Louis.     Lord  Cardinal  —  one  by  one 
you  have  sever'd  from  me 
The  bonds  of  human  love.    All  near 

and  dear 
Hark'd  out  for  vengeance  —  exile  or 

the  scaffold.  . 

Tou  find  me  now  amidst  my  trustiest 

friends,  / 

My  closest  kindred ;  —  you  wouH  tear 

them  from  me ; 
They  murder  you  forsooth,  /Since  me 

they  love. 
Bno'  of    plots   and   treasons   for  one 

reign! 
Home!    Home!    And  sleej?  away  these 
phantoms! 
Richelieu.     Sire ! 
I  — patience,  Heaven!    sweet  Heaven! 

—  Sire,  from  the  foot 
Of  that  Great  Throne,  these  hands  have 

raised  aloft 
Oil  an  Olympus,  looking  down  on  mor- 
tals 
f  And  worshipp'd  by  their  awe  —  before 
the  foot 
Of  that  high  throne  —  spurn  you  the 

grey-hair'd  man, 
Who  gave  you  empire  —  and  now  sues 
for  safety? 
Louis.    No:  —  when    we    see    your 
Eminence  in  truth 
At  the  foot  of  the  throne  —  we'll  listen 
to  you.  [Exit  Louis] 

Orleans.    Saved ! 
Baradas.     For  this  deep  thanks  to 

Julie  and  to  Mauprat. 
Richelieu.    My  Lord  de  Baradas, 
v    1  pray  your  pardon  — 
10a  are   to    be    my  successor  t  your 
hand,  Sir! 
Baiadas     [aside].    What    can     this 

mean? 
Hichxlibu.     It    trembles,    see!       it 
_  trembles! 

The  hand  that  holds  the  destinies  of 
^nations 

Ought  to   shake  less!  poor  Baradas  1 
poor  France! 
Bimima     Insolent  —  [Exeunt] 


Scene  Second. 

Richelieu.     Joseph  —  Did  you  hear 

the  King? 
Joseph.     I     did,  —  there's     danger ! 

Had  you  been  less  haughty  — 
Richelieu.     And   suffer  d   slaves  to 
chuckle  —  "seo  the  Cardinal  — 
How  meek  his  Eminence  is  to-day."    I 

tell  thee 
This  is  a  strife  in  which  the  loftiest  look 
Is  the  most  subtle  armour  — 
Joseph.     But  — 
Richelieu.     No  time 
For  ifs  and  buts.     I  will  accuse  these 

traitors! 
Francois  shall  witness  that  De  Baradas 
Gave   him   the  secret  missive  for   De 

Bouillon, 
And  told  him  life  and  death  were  in  the 

scroll. 
I  will  —  I  will  — 
Joseph.     Tush!     Francois    is    your 
creature ; 
So  they  will  say  and  laugh  at  you !  — 

your  witness 
Must  be  that  same  Despatch. 
Richelieu.     Away  to  Marion ! 
Joseph.     I    have    been    there  —  she 
is   seized   —   removed  —  impris- 
oned — 
By  the  Count's  orders. 

Richelieu.     Goddess       of       bright 
dreams, 
My    Country  —  shalt    thou    lose    mo 

now,  when  most 
Thou    need'st    thy    worshipper?     My 

native  land ! 
Let  me  but  ward  this  dagger  from  thy 

heart, 
And  die  —  but  on  thy  bosom.  ^ 

[Enter  Julie]  v 

Julie.     Heaven !     I  thank  thee ! 
It  cannot  be,  or  this  all-powerful  man 
Would  not  stand  idly  thus. 

Richelieu.     What  dost  thou  here? 
Home! 
Julie.     Home !     is  Adrien  there  t  — 
you're  dumb  —  yet  strive 
For  words;  I   see  them  trembling  on 

your  lip, 
But  choked  by  pity.     It  was  truth  — 

all  truth ! 
Seized  —  the    Bastile  —  and    in    your 

presence  too ! 
Cardinal,  where  is  Adrien?     Think  — 

he  saved 
Your  life :  —  yo\ir  name  \&  Vc&ucbs  *  %,& 
wrong 
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Should  come  to  his ! 

Richelieu.     Be  sooth'd,  child. 
Julie.     Child  no  more ; 
I  love,  and  I  am  woman!     Hope  and 

suffer  — 
Love,  suffering,  hope,  —  what  else  does 

make  the  strength 
And    majesty    of    woman?    Where   is 

Adrien? 
Richelieu.     [To  Joseph]    Your  youth 

was  never  young — you  never  loved ; 
Speak  to  her  — 
Joseph.    Nay,       take      heed  —  the 

King's  command, 
'Tis  true  —  I  mean  —  the  — 
Julie.     [To   Richelieu]     Let   thine  . 

eyes  meet  mine ; 
Answer  me  but  one  word  —  I  am  a 

wife  — 
I  ask  thee  for  my  home  —  my  Fate  — 

my  All  ! 
Where  is  my  husband  T 

Richelieu.     You     are     Richelieu's 

ward, 
A  soldier's  bride:  they  who  insist  on 

truth 
Must  out-face  fear;  you   ask  me  for 

your  husband ! 
There  —  where    the   clouds   of   heaven 

look  darkest,  o'er 
The  domes  of  the  Bastile ! 

Julie.     I  thank  you,  father, 
You   see   I   do   not   shudder.     Heaven 

forgive  you 
The  sin  of  this  desertion ! 

Richelieu  [detaining  her].     Whither 

would'st  thou? 
Julie.     Stay  me  not.     Fie ;  I  should 

be  there  already. 
I  am   thy   ward,   and   haply   he   may 

think 
Thou'st  taught  me  also  to  forsake  the 

wretched ! 
Richelieu.     I've  fill'd  those  cells  — 

with  many  —  traitors  all. 
Had  they  wives  too?     Thy  memories, 

Power,  are  solemn ! 
Poor  sufferer!  think'st  thou  that  yon 

gates  of  woe 
Unbar    to    love?     Alas!    if  love  once 

enter, 
"Tis  for  the  last  farewell ;  between  those 

walls 
And    the    mute    grave  —  the    blessed 

household  sounds 
Only  heard  once  —  while  hungering  at 

the  door, 
The  headsman  whets  the  axe. 
Julie.     O,  mercy,  mercy ! 
Save  him,    restore    him,    father!    Art 
thou  not 


The    Cardinal-King?  —  the    Lord  tff- 

lif e  and  death  — 
Beneath  whose  light  as  deeps  benetft|^ 

the  moon, 
The  solemn  tides  of  Empire  ebb  aai 

flow?  — 
Art  thou  not  Richelieu? 

Richelieu.     Yesterday  I  was !  — 
To-day  a  very  weak  old  man!    fo 

morrow, 
I  know  not  what ! 
Julie.     Do  you  conceive  his  matt- 
ing? 
Alas!    I  cannot.    But,  methinks,  my 

senses 
Are  duller  than  they  were ! 

Joseph.     The  King  is  chafed 
Against  his  servant.     Lady,  while  ne 

speak, 
The  lackey  of  the  ante-room  is  not 
More  powerless  than  the  Minister  of 

France. 
"Richelieu.    And   yet    the   air  ii    1 

still ;  Heaven  wears  no  cloud ; 
"From  Nature's  silent  orbit  starts  no 

portent 
"To    warn    the    unconscious    world; 

albeit,  this  night 
May  with  a  morrow  teem  which,  in 

my  fall, 
Would  carry  earthquake  to  remotest 

lands, 
"And    change    the    Christian    globe. 

What  would'st  thou,  woman? 
"Thy  fate  and  his,  with  mine,  for  good 

or  ill, 
Are  woven  threads.     In  my  vast  ram 

of  life, 

Millions  such  units  merge." 
* 

[Enter  First  Courtier] 

First  Courtier.     Madame  de  Mao* 

prat! 
Pardon,  your  Eminence  —  even  now  I 

seek 
This    ladv's    home  —  commanded   by 

the  King 
To  pray  her  presence. 
Julie  [clinging  to  Richelieu].    Think 

of  my  dead  father !  — 
Think,  how,  an  infant,  clinging  to  your 

knees, 
And  looking  to  your  eyes,  the  wrinkled 

care 
Fled  from  your  brow  before  the  smile 

of  childhood, 
Fresh  from  the  dews  of  heaven !   Think 

of  this, 
And  take  me  to  your  breast. 

Richelieu.     To     those     who     sent 

you\  — 
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Richelieu.     So  cling  close  unto  my 
breast, 
Here  where  thou  droop'st — lies  France ! 

I  am  very  feeble  — 
Of  little  use  it  seems  to  either  now. 
Well,  well  —  we  will  go  home. 

Baradas.     In  sooth,  my  Lord, 
You  do  need   rest  —  the  burthens  of 

the  State 
O'ertask  your  health ! 

Richelieu.     [To  Joseph]    I'm    pa- 
tient, see? 
Baradas  [aside].     His  mind 
And  life  are  breaking  fast  1 

Richelieu  [overhearing  him].    Irrever- 
ent ribald ! 
If  so,  beware  the  falling  ruins !     Hark ! 
I  tell  thee,  scorner  of  these  whitening 

hairs, 
When   this   snow   melteth   there   shall 

come  a  flood ! 
A  vaunt !  my    name    is    Richelieu  —  I 

defy  thee ! 
Walk  blindfold  on;  behind  thee  stalks 

the  headsman, 
la !  ha !  —  how   pale   he   is !     Heaven 
save  my  country ! 

[Falls  back  in  Joseph's  arms] 
[Exit   Baradas  followed   by   De 
Beringhen,   betraying  his  ex- 
ultation by  his  gestures] 

end  op  act  IV 


/ 


ACT  V 

Scene  First.  —  The  BastUe  —  a  cor- 
ridor —  in  the  background  the  door 
of  one  of  the  condemned  cells. 

[Enter  Joseph  and  Gaoler] 

Gaoler.     Stay,    father,    I    will    call 

the  governor.  [Exit  Gaoler] 

Joseph.     He     has     it,     then  —  this 

Huguet ;  —  so  we  learn 
From   Francois  —  Hump !     Now    if    I 

can  but  gain 
One  moment's  access,  all  is  ours!     The 

Cardinal 
Trembles  'tween  life  and  death.     His 

life  is  power :  — 
Smite   one  —  slay  both !     No   iEscula- 

pian  drugs, 
By  learned  quacks  baptised  with  Latin 

jargon, 
E'er  bore  the  healing  which  that  scrap 

of  parchment 
Will   medicine   to  Ambition's  flagging 

heart. 


France  shall  be  saved  —  and  Joseph 
be  a  bishop  1 

[Enter  Governor  and  Gaolbr] 

Governor.     Father,    you    wish  to 
see  the  prisoners  Huguet 
And  the  young  knight  De  Mauprat? 

Joseph.     So  my  office, 
And  the  Lord  Cardinal's  order  warrant, 
son! 
Governor.     Father,   it   cannot  be: 
Count  Baradas 
Has  8ummon'd  to  the  Louvre  Sieur  Da 
Mauprat. 
Joseph.    Well,  well!    But  Huguet — 
Governor.     Dies  at  noon. 
Joseph.    At  noon ! 
No  moment  to  delay  the  pious  rites 
Which  fit  the  soul  for  death —  quick, 
quick  —  admit  me ! 
Governor.     You      cannot      enter, 

monk !    Such  are  my  orders ! 
Joseph.     Orders!  vain     man!  —  the 
Cardinal  still  is  minister. 
His  orders  crush  all  others ! 
Governor  [lifting  his  hoi].    Save  hifl 
King's! 
See,   monk,    the   royal   sign   and  seal 

affix'd 
To  the  Count's  mandate.    None  msy 

have  access 
To    either    prisoner,    Huguet    or   De 

Mauprat, 
Not  even  a  priest,  without  the  special 

passport 
Of   Count   de   Baradas.     I'll   hear  no 
more! 
Joseph.    Just  Heaven !    and  are  we 
baffled  thus !  —  Despair  1 
Think  on  the  Cardinals  power  —  be- 
ware his  anger. 
Governor.     I'll    not    be    menaced, 
Priest !    Besides,  the  Cardinal 
Is    dying    and    disgraced  —  all    Paris 

knows  it. 
You  hear  the  prisoner's  knell. 

[BeUtoUs] 
Joseph.     I  do  beseech  you  — 
The  Cardinal  is  not  dying  — But  one 

moment, 
And  —  hist!  —  five     thousand     pis- 
toles !  — 
Governor.     How  !  a  bribe, 
And  to  a  soldier,  grey  with  years  of 

honour  ? 
Begone !  — 
Joseph.    Ten  thousand  —  twenty !  — 
Governor.     Gaoler  —  put 
This  monk  without  our  walls. 

Joseph.    By  those  grey  hairs, 
Yea,  by  this  badge  [touching  the  Cross  of 
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Come,  we'll  go  our  rounds ; 

I'll  give  you  just  one  quarter  of  an  hour ; 

And  if  my  Lord  leave  first,  make  my 

excuse. 
Yet  stay,  the  gallery's  long  and  dark; 

no  sentry 
Until  he  reach  the  grate  below.     He'd 

best 
Wait   till   I  come.     If  he  should  lose 

the  way, 
We  may  not  be  in  call. 

FRANgote.     I'll  tell  him,  Sir  — 

[Bqe\nt  Governor  and  Gaoler] 
He's  a  wise  son  that  knoweth  his  own 

father. 
I've  forged   a  precious  one!    So  far, 

so  well ! 
Alas,  what  then?  this  wretch  has  sent 

to  Baradas  — 
Will  sell  the  scroll  to  ransom  life.     Oh, 

Heaven ! 
On  what  a  thread  hangs  hope ! 

[Listens  at  the  door] 
Loud  words  —  a  cry ! 

{Looks  through  the  key-hole] 
They  struggle !     Ho !  —  the  packet ! ! ! 

[Tries  to  open  the  door]     Lost!  He 

has  it  — 
The    courtier    has    it  —  Huguot,    spite 

his  chains, 
Grapples !  —  well  done !    Now,  now ! 

[Draws  back] 
The  gallery's  long ! 
And  this  is  left  us ! 

[Drawing  his  dagger,  and  standing 
behind  the  door] 

[Re-enter  De  Beringhen,  with  the 

packet] 

Victory ! 

Yield  it,  robber  — 
i    Yield  it  —  or  die  —       [A  short  struggle] 
\        De    Beringhen.     Off !  ho !  —  there ! 
I        Francois  [grappling  with  him].  Death 
I  or  honour !  [Exeunt  struggling] 


Scene  Thi«p.  —  The  King's  closet  at 
the  Louvre.  A  suite  of  rooms  in 
perspective  at  one  side. 

[Baradas  and  Orleans] 

Baradas.     All  smiles !  the  Cardinal's 

swoon  of  yesterday 
Heralds   his   death    to-day;    could    he 

survive, 
It  would  not  be  as  minister  —  so  groat 
The  King's  resentment  at  the  priest's 

de&ance. 


4 
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All  smiles!  and  yet,   should  this  ao» 

ours'd  De  Mauprat 
Have  given  our  packet  to  another.— 

'Sdeath ! 
I  dare  not  think  of  it ! 
Orleans.     You've    sent    to    search 

him? 
Baradas.     Sent,   Sir,   to   search?  — 

that  hireling  hands  may  find 
Upon  him,  naked,  with  its  broken  seal, 
That  scroll,  whose  every  word  is  death  I 

No  —  no  — 
These  hands  alone  must  clutch  that 

awful  secret. 
I  dare  not  leave  the  palace,  night  or  day, 
While  Richelieu  lives  —  his  minions— 

creatures  —  spies  — 
Not  one  must  reach  the  King ! 
Orleans.     What  hast  thou  done? 
Baradas.     Summon'd    De  Mauprat 

hither! 
Orleans.     Could  this  Huguet, 
Who  pray'd  thy  presence  with  so  fierce 

a  fervour, 
Have  thieved  the  scroll? 
Baradas.     Huguet  was  housed  with 

us, 
The   very   moment   we   dismiss'd  the 

courier. 
It   cannot   be!    a  stale   trick  for  re- 
prieve. 
But,  to  make  sure,  I've  sent  our  trustiest 

friend 
To  see  and  sift  him  —  Hist !  here  comes 

the  King. 
How  fare  you,  Sire? 

[Enter  Louis] 

Louis.     In  the  same  mind,  I  have 
Decided!    yes,  he  would   forbid  your 

presence, 
My  brother,  —  your's,  my  friend,  then 

Julie,  too; 
Thwarts  —  braves  —  defies  —  [Sud- 
denly   turning    to    Baradas]    We  .1 

make  you  minister. 
Gaston,   for  you  —  the   baton  of  our 

armies. 
You  love  me,  do  you  not? 

Orleans.     Oh,  love  you,  Sire? 
[Aside]     Never  so  much  as  now. 

Baradas.     May  I  deserve 
Your    trust    [aside]  —  until    you    sign 

your  abdication ! 
My  Liege,  but  one  way  left  to  daunt 

De  Mauprat, 
And    Julie     to     divorce.  —  We    must 

prepare 
The  death-writ;  what,  tho*  sign'd  and 

seal'd  ?  we  can 
Withhold  the  enforcement. 
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Liouis.    Ah,  you  may  prepare  it ; 
We  need  not  urge  it  to  effect. 

Baradas.    Exactly  t 
Ko   haste,  my  liege.     [Looking  at  his 
watch  and  aside]    He  may  five  one 
hour  longer. 

[Enter  Courtier] 

Courtier.    The    Lady    Julie,    Sire, 

implores  an  audience. 
Louis.    Aha !  repentant  of  her  folly  1 
—  Well, 
Admit  her. 

Baradas.    Sire,  she  comes  for  Mau- 
prat's  pardon, 
And  the  conditions  — 

Louis.     You  are  minister, 
We  leave  to  you  our  answer. 

[As  Julie  enters,  —  the  Captain  of  the 
Archers,  by  another  door  —  and 
whispers  Baradas] 

Captain.    The  Chevalier 
De  Mauprat  waits  below. 

Baradas    [aside).    Now      the      de- 
spatch 1  [Exit  with  Officer] 

[Enter  Julie] 

Julie.    My  Liege,  you  sent  for  me. 

I  come  where  Grief 
Should  come  when  guiltless,  while  the 

name  of  King 
Is  holy  on  the  earth!  —  Here,  at  the 

feet 
Of  Power,  I  kneel  for  mercy. 

Louis.    Mercy,  Julie,. 
Is   an  affair  of   state.    The  Cardinal 

should 
In  this  be  your  interpreter. 

Julie.    Alas ! 
I  know  not  if  that  mighty  spirit  now 
Stoop   to  the   things  of  earth.    Nay, 

while  I  speak, 
Perchance  he  hears  the  orphan  by  the 
^^   throne 
Where  kings  themselves  need  pardon; 

O,  myLdege, 
Be  father  to  the  fatherless ;  in  you 
Dwells  my  last  hope ! 

[Enter  Baradas] 

Baradas    [aside].    He   has   not   the 
despatch; 
Smiled,  while  we  search'd,  and  braves 
me.  —  Oh ! 
Louis  [gently].    What  would'st  thou  ? 
Julie.    A   single   life.  —  You   reign 
o'er  millions.  —  What 
Is  one  man's  life  to  you?  —  and  yet  to 


Tis  France,  —  'tis  earth,  —  'tis  every- 
thing!  —  a  life  — 


A  human  life  —  my  husband's. 
Louis  [aside].    Speak  to  her, 
I  am  not  marble,  —  give  her  hope  — 

or  — 
Baradas.    Madam, 
Vex  not  your  King,  whose  heart,  too  soft 

for  justice, 
Leaves   to  his  ministers  that  solemn 

charge.     [Louis  walks  uv  the  stage] 
Julie.     You  were  his  friend. 
Baradas.     I  was  before  I  loved  thee. 
Julie.     Loved  me ! 
Baradas.    Hush,  Julie :  could'st  thou 

misinterpret 
My  acts,  thoughts,  motives,  nay,  my 

very  words, 
Here  —  in  this  palace? 

Julie.    Now  I  know  I'm  mad, 
Even  that  memory  fail'd  me. 

Baradas.     I  am  young, 
Well-born  and  brave  as  Mauprat:  — 

for  thy  sake 
I  peril  what  he  has  not  —  fortune  — 

power; 
All   to   great  souls   most  dazzling.     I 

alone 
Can  save  thee  from  yon  tyrant,  now 

my  puppet  1 
Be  mine  |  annul  the  mockery  of  this 

marriage, 
And  on  the  day  I  clasp  thee  to  my 

breast 
De  Mauprat  shall  be  free. 

Julie.     Thou  durst  not  speak 
Thus  in  his  ear.    [Pointing  to  Louis] 

Thou  double  traitor !  —  tremble. 
I  will  unmask  thee. 

Baradas.     I  will  say  thou  ravest, 
And  see  this  scroll!  its  letters  shall  be 

blood! 
Go  to  the  King,  count  with  me  word  for 

word; 
And  while  you  pray  the  life  —  I  write 

the  sentence ! 
Julie.     Stay,   stay.    [Rushing  to  the 

King]     You    have    a    kind    and 

princely  heart, 
Tho'  sometimes  it  is  silent:  you  were 

born 
To  power  —  it  has  not  flushed  you  into 

madness, 
As  it  doth  meaner  men.     Banish  my 

husband  — 
Dissolve   our   marriage  —  oast   me   to 

the  grave 
Of  human  ties,  where  hearts  congeal 

to  ice, 
In  the  dark  convent's  everlasting  win- 
ter— 
(Surely    eno'   for  justice  —  hate  —  re- 
venge— ) 
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_e  this  life,  thiia  lonely,  scathed, 
lid  bloomless; 
fhen  thou  stand'st  for  judgment 

J  shall  shine  beside  thee  as  an 
ligel. 

[mitch     affected].     Go,     go,     to 
-adas :  and  annul  thy  marriage, 

[imrfftltlflT.    and    watching    hit 
funtenance].     Be  bis  bride! 

A  form,  a  more  decorum, 
(know'st  1  love  thee. 

O  thou  sea  of  shame. 

I  [The  Kino  goet  up  the  stage  and 
passes  through  the  suite  of 
rooms    at    the    side    in    evident 

lDas.     Well,  thy  election,  Julie ; 
Band  —  his  grave ! 
|e.     His  grave!  and  I  — 
Iadas.     Can  save  him. 


t^ 


<u  will! 


Your  slave,  —  do  with  me  a 

De  Mauprat.     Once  moi 

Why,  this  is  mercy.  Count ! 

Life,  at  the  best,  is  short,  —  but  love 

immortal ! 
Bak.mi.vs   [taking  Julie's  hand]. 

loveliest  — 
Julie.     Go,  that  touch  has  mad 

We  have  decided  —  death ! 

Barauak.     [To  De  MawratI    Now, 
say  to  whom 
Thou  gaveat  the  pocket,  and  thou  vet 
shalt  live. 
De  Macprat.     I'll  tell  thee  nothing 
B  Arab  as.     Hark,  —  the  rack ! 
De  Mauprat.     Thy  penance 
For  ever,  traetoa !  —  What  rack  is  like   ' 
the  conscience? 
Julie.     1  shall  be  with  thee  soon. 
Baradab      [giving     the     writ    la    Um 
Officer!-     Hence,  to  the  headsmML 
[The  door*  are  thrown  oven,     T*A 
H  ussier  announce)  " HU  BvM 
nenee    the    Cardinal    Date   <W 
Richelieu  "] 

[Enter  Richelieu,  attended  by  Gestlk> 

--..men.  Pages,  etc.,   pale,  feeble,  and 

Terming    on     Joseph,    JoUowtd    fcy 

SsCTietaries    op    State,     atlendtd 
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Richelieu.     My   end    draws    near. 
These  sad  ones,  Sire,  I  love  them, 
[  do  not  ask  his  life ;  but  suffer  justice 
To  halt,  until  I  can  dismiss  his  soul, 
Charged  with  an  old  man's  blessing. 
Louis.    Surely ! 
Baradas.    Sire  — 
Louis.    Silence  —  small  favour  to  a 

dying  servant. 
Richelieu.    You  would  consign  your 
armies  to  the  baton 
Of  your  most  honour'd  brother.    Sire, 

so  be  it! 
Tour  minister,  the  Count  de  Baradas ; 
A  most  sagacious  choice !  —  Your  Secre- 
taries 
Of  State  attend  me,  Sire,  to  render  up 
The  ledgers  of  a  realm.  —  I  do  beseech 

you, 

Suffer  these  noble  gentlemen  to  learn 
The  nature  of  the  glorious  task  that 
waits  them, 
__  j,  in  my  presence. 
Louis.      You    say    well,    my    Lord. 
[To  Secretaries  as  he  seats  him- 
self].   Approach,  Sirs. 
Richelieu.    I  —  I  —  faint !  —  air  — 


[Joseph  and  a  Gentleman  assist 
him  to  a  sofa,  placed  beneath  a 
window] 
I  thank  you  — 
Draw  near,  my  children. 

Baradas.    He's  too  weak  to  question, 
Nay,  scarce  to  speak ;  all's  safe. 


Scene  Third.  —  Manent  Richelieu, 
Mauprat  and  Julie,  the  last  kneel- 
ing beside  the  Cardinal  ;  the  Officer 
of  the  Guard  behind  Mauprat. 
Joseph  near  Richelieu,  watching 
the  King.  Louis.  Baradas  at  the 
back  of  the  King's  chair,  anxious 
and  disturbed.  Orleans  at  a 
greater  distance,  careless  and  trium- 
phant. The  Secretaries.  As  each 
Secret  art  advances  in  his  turn,  he 
takes  the  portfolios  from  the  Sub- 
secret  aribs. 

First    Secretary.    The    affairs    of 
Portugal, 
Most  urgent,  Sire  —  One  short  month 

since  the  Duke 
Bragansa  was  a  rebel. 
Louie.    And  is  still ! 
First  Secretary.    No,  Sire,  he  has 
succeeded  I    He  is  now 
Crown'd    King    of    Portugal  —  craves 
instant  succour 


Against  the  arms  of  Spain. 

Louis.     We  will  not  grant  it 
Against  his  lawful  King.     Eh,  Count? 
Baradas.     No,  Sire. 
First  Secretary.     But  Spain's  your 
deadliest  foe ;  whatever 
Can    weaken    Spain    must    strengthen 

France.    The  Cardinal 
Would  send  the  succours ;  —  [solemnly] 

—  balance,  Sire,  of  Europe ! 
Louis.     The  Cardinal!  —  balance! 

—  We'll  consider  —  Eh,  Count? 
Baradas.     Yes,  Sire ;  —  fall  back. 
First  Secretary.     But  — 
Baradas.     Oh,  fall  back,  Sir ! 
Joseph.     Humph ! 

Second  Secretary.     The  affairs  of 

England,  Sire,  most  urgent ;  Charles 

The  First  has  lost  a  battle  that  decides 

One  half  his  realm  —  craves  moneys, 

Sire,  and  succour. 

Louis.     He  shall  have  both.  —  Eh, 

Baradas  ? 
Baradas.     Yes,  Sire. 
(Oh,   that   despatch!  —  my   veins  are 
fire!) 
Richelieu  [feebly,  but  with  great  dis- 
tinctness].    My  Liege  — 
Forgive   me  —  Charles'   cause   is   lost. 

A  man, 
Named  Cromwell,  risen,  —  a  great  man ! 

—  your  succour 

Would  fail  —  your  loans  be  squander*  d ! 
Pause  —  reflect. 
Louis.        Reflect  —  Eh,  Baradas? 
Baradas.     Reflect,  Sire. 
Joseph.     Humph ! 
Louis   [aside].     I   half  repent  1     No 
successor  to  Richelieu ! 
Round    me    thrones    totter!  dynasties 

dissolve ! 
The  soil  he  guards  alone  escapes  the 
earthquake ! 
Joseph.     Our  star  not  yet  eclipsed! 

—  you  mark  the  King? 
Oh !  had  we  the  despatch ! 

Richelieu.     Ah!   Joseph!     Child  — 
Would  I  could  help  thee. 

[Enter   Gentleman,    whispers   Joseph, 
they  exeunt  hastily] 

Baradas.     [To  Secretary]    Sir,  fall 
back! 

Second  Secretary.     But  — 

Baradas.     Pshaw,  Sir! 

Third  Secretary  [mysteriously].    The 
secret    correspondence,    Sire,    most 
urgent  — 
Accounts  of   spies —  deserters  —  here- 
tics— 
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lack  from  the  tomb!    What  mistress 

like  our  country  ? 
Louis.     For    Mauprat's     pardon  — 

well !     But  Julie,  —  Richelieu, 
>eave  me  one  thing  to  love ! 

Richelieu.    A  subject's  luxury ! 
fet,  if  you  must  love  something,  Sire 
—  love  me  ! 
Louis   [smiling  in  spite    of   himself] 
Fair    proxy    for    a    fresh    young 
Demoiselle ! 
Richelieu.    Your  heart  speaks  for 
my  clients :  —  Kneel,  my  children  — 
And  thank  vour  King  — 
Julie.     Ah,    tears,  like    these,    my 
Liege, 
Are  dews  that  mount  to  Heaven. 
Louis.     Rise  —  rise  —  be     happy ! 

[Retires] 
[Richelieu  beckons  to  De  Ber- 
inghen] 
De     Beringhen     [falteringly].     My 
Lord  —  you  are  —  most  —  happily 
recover' d. 
Richelieu.     But  you  are  pale,  dear 
Beringhen :  —  this  air 
Suits  not  your  delicate  frame  —  I  long 

have  thought  so : 
Seep  not  another  night  in  Paris :  — 

Go,— 
Or  else  your  precious  life  may  be  in 

danger. 
Leave  France,  dear  Beringhen ! 

De  Beringhen.     I  shall  have  time, 
More  than  I  ask'd  for,  —  to  discuss  the 
paid.  [Exit] 

Richelieu.     [To  Orleans]    For  you, 
repentance  —  absence,     and     con- 
fession ! 
[To  Francois]    Never  say  fail  again. 
Brave  Boy ! 


[To  Joseph]     He'll  be  — 
A  Bishop  first. 
Joseph.    Ah,  Cardinal  — 
Richelieu.     Ah,  Joseph ! 

[To  Louis,  as  De  Mauprat  and 
Julie  converse  apart] 
See,    my    Liege  —  see   thro'  plots  and 

counterplots  — 
Thro'  gain  and  loss  —  thro'  glory  and 

disgrace  — 
Along    the    plains,    where    passionate 

Discord  rears 
Eternal  Babel  —  still  the  holy  stream 
Of  human  happiness  glides  on ! 

Louis.     Ana  must  we 
Thank  for  that  also  —  our  prime  min- 
ister? 
Richelieu.    No  —  let  us  own  it :  — 

there  is  One  above 
Sways  the  harmonious  mystery  of  the 

world 
Ev'n  better  than  prime  ministers. 
Alas! 
Our  glories  float  between  the  earth  and 

heaven 
Like  clouds  that  seem  pavilions  of  the 

sun, 
And  are  the  playthings  of  the  casual 

wind; 
Still,   like   the  cloud  which  drops  on 

unseen  crags 
The  dews  the  wild  flower  feeds  on,  our 

ambition 
May  from  its  airy  height  drop  gladness 

down 
On     unsuspected     virtue;  —  and     the 

flower 
May    bless    the    cloud   when   it   hath 

pass'd  away ! 

the  end 
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It  was  Aubrey  Boucicault  who  said,  " I  generally  have  to  start  at  the  beginning 
of  the  alphabet  when  I  attempt  to  recall  all  the  plays  my  father  wrote."  Yet, 
though  the  number  was  over  four  hundred,  a  few  of  them,  "London  Assurance", 
"The Colleen  Bawn",  and  "The  3haughraun"  being  the  most  typical,  are  sufficient 
I  to  represent  the  special  features  characterizing  the  genial  Irishman's  work.  Bouci- 
cault was  destined  to  influence  many  futi1™)  rne)o<jrft»M>*»«t«  But  his  comedy  of 
manners  was,  all  told,  only  a  prosalcTimitation  of  what  was  most  sprightly  and 
artificial  in  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan. 

Because  Boucicault  was  so  intimately  associated  with  theatrical  life,  his  genius 
was  narrowed  through  his  facility  in  stagecraft,  which  made  him  strain  character! 
for  situation.  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  in  his  estimate  of  Mrs.  Mowatt,  the  actress,  and 
the  author  of  the  American  comedy,  "Fashion  ",  referred  to  "that  despicable  mass  of 
inanity  'London  Assurance. '"  However  sweeping  this  opinion  may  be,  it  warns 
u*  to  approach  the  Boucicault  drama  from  across  the  footlights  and  not  at  closer 
range. 

The  playwright  was  born  at  Dublin,  December  26,  1822,  and  was  christened 
Dionysius  Lardner  Boucicault,  a  compliment  to  the  great  philologist,  Dr.  Lardner, 
satirized  by  Thackeray  in  the  "Yellowplush  Papers."  On  his  father's  side  he  in- 
herited a  French  strain,  seen  in  the  gradual  evolution  of  his  name  from  Bosquet  to 
Bourriquot,  to  Bourcicatdt,  with  the  later  dropping  of  the  r.  It  was  on  his  mother's 
ode  that  Boucicault  received  his  greatest  heritage.  She  was  a  Miss  Darley,  sister 
of  the  essayist  and  dramatist,  George  Darley,  as  well  as  sister  of  the  Reverend 
Charles  Darley,  author  of  "Plighted  Troth." 

Young  Boucicault  had  reached  the  age  of  nineteen  when  he  wrote  his  first  play. 
The  early  accounts  of  his  education  are  conflicting,  it  being  believed  in  one  quarter 
that  he  was  placed  with  Stephenson,  the  inventor  of  the  steam  locomotive,  and  that 
he  had  the  honour  of  riding  on  the  first  steam  engine  that  ran  between  Liverpool 
and  Manchester.  There  is  another  theory  that  he  attended  London  University, 
counting  among  his  friends,  Charles  Lamb  Kenney,  a  namesake  of  Elia.  Pascoe 
says  that  Dublin  was  his  school  centre. 

However  that  may  be,  he  joined  a  dramatic  company  in  1838,  and  had  attained 
some  small  reputation  as  an  actor  when  he  met  success  with  the  first  of  his  dramas, 
"London  Assurance",  given  its  premiere  at  Covent  Garden,  on  March  4,  1841. 
The  name  adopted  for  the  comedy  was  a  hasty  substitute ;  for,  just  before  the  cur- 
tain rose,  the  play  was  known  as  "Out  of  Town." 

It  will  not  bear  analysis  as  a  literary  production  [the  author  wrote  m  %» 
preface  to  the  aeoond  edition  of  the  printed  play].    In  fact,  my  «o\e  o\y\wX\&\£> 
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v  together  a  few  scenes  of  a  dramatic  nature,  and  therefore  I  studied  the 

_e  rather  than  the  moral  effect.     I  attempted  to  instil  a  pungency  into 

lloguc,  and  to  procure  vivid  tones  by  a  strong  antithesis  of  character.     Th« 

Bral  whioh  !  intended  to  convey  is  expressed  in  the  last  speech  of  the  corned?, 

Toto  "currente  ealarao"  I  have  doubtless  through  the  play  strayed 

I  wide  of  my  original  intent. 

barefaced  assurance  is  the  vulgar  substitute  for  gentlemanly  ease," 
Paroourt  Courtley.  "...  Tho  title  of  gentleman  ia  the  only  one  OUl  <if  UJ 
h's  gift,  yet  within  the  reach  of  every  peasant."  This  is  (he  substance 
it  speech, 
s  Boucicault  said,  the  "motive"  was  not  sufficiently  emphasized,  bat  thestv,i 
e  effective  and  the  characters  afforded  ample  scope  for  good  acting 
Boucicault' s  own  account  of  his  dGbut  as  a  dramatist,  coloured  with  the  ting*  "* 
ance,  is  to  be  found  in  the  North  American  Review.  January-June.  I&ft 
s  told  in  a  minute  way  his  feelings  as  he  took  the  play  to  Charles  Matben, 
rst  read  it  as  a  one-act  piece.  The  whole  drama  was  cut  after  a  conventional 
|l,  of  which  "The  School  for  Scandal"  is  a  most  vivid  example.     Boucic&uli 

o  young  to  do  aught  but  reflect  what  he  cither  had  heard  or  had  read, 
■a  young  man,  the  play  exhibited  remarkable  efficiency  and  surety  in  dialogw 
les  possessini;  theatrical  richness.  Once,  Boucicault  spoke  of  wit  as  Ml 
Jssing  a  soft  and  genial  quality  —  of  ita  being  more  admirable  than  eiidearinr.  I 
condemned  its  application  as  heartless.  For  this  very  reason,  he  stir  ; 
"The  School  for  Scandal"  as  the  most  eold-hlooded  drama  on  the  stage, 
n  writing  "  London  Assurance  ",  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Boucicaulfs  evt 
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Lester  Wallack  was  at  the  theatre  during  the  first  production  of  "London 
Assurance."  The  managers  of  Covent  Garden  had  done  their  utmost  to  mount 
the  piece  according  to  the  latest  improvements  in  stage  art.  The  audience  saw 
before  them  rare  examples  of  the  boxed-in  scene,  where  all  the  appointments  were 
fitting  and  realistic.  The  stage  manager  was  well-nigh  stunned  when  the  young 
dramatist  asked  him  to  use  a  real  carpet  in  one  of  the  settings.  Herein  may  be 
noted  another  of  Bouoicault's  claims  to  influence ;  more  than  any  other  playwright 
of  his  day,  he  depended  largely  upon  realistic  accessory  for  certain  effects.  He 
used  fire  in  "The  Octoroon"  and  water  in  "The  Colleen  Bawn"  —  those  external 
elements  affording  many  outlets  for  thrilling  situations.  The  Boucicault  drama 
was  essentially  external. 

He  studied  his  audiences  carefully,  noting  in  what  way  they  responded  to  his 
elimaxes  —  for  he  spent  many  hours  preparing  novel  surprises. 

He  wrote  many  plays  in  rapid  succession.  A  remarkable  fact  about  his  career 
wis  that,  no  matter  whether  good  or  bad,  original  or  otherwise,  the  Boucicault 
drama  was  eagerly  sought  by  the  theatre  because  it  was  framed  for  the  theatre. 
As  fast  as  the  dramatist  wrote,  just  so  fast  were  his  manuscripts  given  to  companies 
for  rehearsal.  Boucicault  himself  declared  that  "he  was  a  lucky  bag  out  of  which 
some  managers  drew  fortunes  and  some  drew  blanks." 

One  usually  grows  older  and  wiser  with  the  years.  But  it  is  typical  of  Bouci- 
cault that  he  blossomed  all  of  a  sudden,  that  he  slipped,  at  an  early  age,  into  what- 
ever intellectual  maturity  he  was  to  possess,  and  that  he  used  over  and  over  again 
all  the  tricks  and  sentiments  of  an  external  nature  familiar  to  earlier  Victorian 
drama.  He  was,  as  some  of  his  friends  termed  him,  a  gay,  "semi-fashionable,  semi- 
Bohemian'9  fellow,  impulsive,  nervous,  a  rapid  worker,  and  as  ready  to  flare  into  a 
rice  as  he  was  to  exhibit  his  abundant  Irish  wit  and  humour.  No  man  of  his  time 
vaa  more  given  to  excessive  use  of  the  blarney  stone. 

I  knew  [him],  [writes  Clement  Scott],  in  the  "Colleen  Bawn"  days  at  the 
Adelphi,  when  he  had  a  magnificent  mansion  and  grounds  at  Old  Bromp- 
ton.  ...  I  knew  him  in  the  days  of  "The  Shaughraun"  at  the  same  theatre, 
and  I  met  him  constantly  at  the  tables  of  Edmund  Yates  [et  als.),  and  I  was  also 
a  frequent  guest  at  his  own  table  when  he  lived,  as  he  ever  did,  money  or  no 
money,  credit  or  no  credit,  "en  prince'!  at  his  flat.  .  .  .  Dion  was  a  born 
"viveur",  a  "gourmand"  and  "gourmet",  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  conversationalists  it  has  ever  been  my  happy  fortune  to  meet. 

John  Coleman,  the  actor  and  writer,  used  to  see  Boucicault  at  Charles  Reade's, 
in  later  years,  when  the  dramatist  had  become  much  older,  yet  with  his  Irish  nature 
still  unchanged.  It  was  characteristic  of  Boucicault  that  he  could  sing  "  The 
Wearing  of  the  Green"  with  as  much  spirit  at  sixty  as  he  could  at  twenty.  Cole- 
man says: 

This  distinguished  actor  and  author  had  (so  he  himself  told  me)  left 
England  under  a  cloud,  but  had  "cast  his  nigh  ted  colour  off"  in  America, 
and  returned  to  triumph.  When  we  first  met  he  was  living ' '  en  grand  seigneur  " 
in  the  famous  mansion  at  Kensington  Gore,  which  had  formerly  been  the  home 
of  the  Countess  of  Blessington.  He  was  then  making  a  fortune  one  moment 
and  spending  it  the  next.  ... 

accomplishments  were  many  and  varied.    He  knew  Bjome\&\Y^  t&crcV 
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ty thing,  and  what  he  didn't  know  about  the  popular  drama  (which  to  some 

t  he  incarnated  in  himself)  wasn't  worth  knowing.     Although  no  lonjra 

his  mind  was  alert  as  a  boy's,  and  I  can  well  believe  what  Charia 

vs.  Walter  Lacey,  and  John  Brougham  often  told  me  —  that  in  his  juve- 

a  was  the  most  fascinating  young  scapegrace  that  ever  batBed  or  bara- 

|  ■    ■ ;  a  bailiff. 

not  necessary  to  go  into  an  account  of  the  prolific  career  of  Dion  Bouoieull 

,y  find  it  outlined  in  the  present  writer's  "Famous  Actor  Families  in  Arne«c»" 

|  Townsend  Walsh's  "  Life  of  Boucicault ",  written  for  the  Dunlap  Society. 

is  an  actor  of  tremendous  versatility,  and  "created"  the  chief  rdles  in  muj 

a  plays.     He  fell  easily  into  the  habit  of  depending  on  French  sources,  tri 

s  likewise  one  among  many  dramatists  who  profited  by  adapting  plays  frtm 

)vels  of  Dickens.     He  often  entered  the  field  as  a  dramatic  innovator,  and  ti» 

on  the  version  of  "Rip  Van  Winkle",  which  Joseph  Jefferson  lain 

it  to  such  success,  helped  to  facilitate  its  stage  production.     True  to  his  react- 

t  for  any  kind  of  available  material,  he  converted  Scott's  "  The  Heart  of  Mid- 

'  and  Thackeray's  "Vanity  Fair"  into  dramas,  and  collaborated  witt 

i  Reade  in  preparing  "Foul  Play"  from  tho  novel  for  stage  presentation 

s  dramatic  activity  showed  too  much  facility,  and  the  reader  who  will  i 

essay  on  the  art  of  dramatic  composition  will  note  the  philosophy  of  stile 

I  influenced  his  literary  endeavours.      During  his  long  career,  he  often  served*! 

r  of  plays  for  the  current  theatre,  and  his  approach  toward  a  manuscript 

y  indicated  in  what  he  onoe  said  respecting  the  laws  of  dramaturgy : 


e  essence  of  a  rule  is  its  n 


sity:   it  n 


t  be  reasonable  and  always  in 
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dramatic  managers  of  the  United  States.  This  he  proceeded  to  do,  around  1860, 
by  tending  forth  more  than  one  company  in  his  own  plays,  taking  a  proper  com- 
mission for  himself  from  the  proceeds  of  each  performance.  By  these  travelling 
companies  of  his,  he  was  partly  instrumental  in  hastening  the  decline  of  the  old 
8toek  System.  In  1866,  he  preached  his  ideas  to  the  French,  who  greeted  them 
favourably,  and,  by  1872,  the  United  States  had  likewise  accepted  them. 

The  royalty  system  was  insisted  upon  by  Bouoioault  after  dire  experience. 
Writing  in  1879,  he  said : 

To  the  commercial  manager  we  owe  the  introduction  of  the  burlesque, 
opera-bouffe,  and  the  reign  of  buffoonery.  We  owe  to  him  also  the  deluge 
of  French  plays  that  set  in  with  1842,  and  swamped  the  English  drama  of 
that  period.  For  examples :  the  usual  price  received  by  Sheridan  Knowles, 
Bulwer,  and  Talfourd  at  the  time  for  their  plays  was  £500.  I  was  a  beginner 
in  1841,  and  received  for  my  comedy,  "London  Assurance",  £300.  For  that 
amount  the  manager  bought  the  privilege  of  playing  the  work  for  his  season. 
Three  years  later  I  offered  a  new  play  to  a  principal  London  theatre.  The 
manager  offered  me  £100  for  it.  In  reply  to  my  objection  to  the  smailness  of 
the  sum,  he  remarked :  "I  can  go  to  Paris  and  select  a  first-class  comedy ;  hav- 
ing seen  it  performed,  I  feel  certain  of  its  effect.  To  get  this  comedy  translated 
will  cost  me  £25.  Why  should  I  give  you  £300  or  £500  for  your  comedy,  the 
success  of  which  I  cannot  feel  so  assured  ?  "  The  argument  was  unanswerable, 
and  the  result  inevitable.  I  sold  a  work  for  £100  that  took  me  six  months' 
hard  work  to  compose,  and  accepted  a  commission  to  translate  three  French 
plays  at  £50  apiece.  This  work  afforded  me  child's  play  for  a  fortnight. 
Thus  the  English  dramatist  was  obliged  either  to  relinquish  the  stage  alto- 
gether or  to  become  a  French  copyist. 

Boucicault  has  left  his  impress  upon  the  development  of  drama,  and  his  name 

is  one  to  be  reckoned  with.     Few  of  his  plays,  however,  bear  the  permanent  elements 

that  will  preserve  them  for  the  next  century.     He  was  original,  if  by  that  word  one 

'fteans  entertaining ;    otherwise,  he  was  clever  —  a  cleverness  based  upon  his  gift 

of  dialogue,  however  imitative,  and  his  knowledge  of  stagecraft.     As  one  critic 


He  gave  his  age  what  it  wanted.  .  .  .  He  was  a  dramaturgical  mata- 
dor. .  .  .  The  Bouoioault  drama  is  dead ;  any  discussion  of  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  an  autopsy.  Its  most  notable  quality  was  its  gayety  —  its  fine  animal 
spirits.     It  was  merry  and  clean. 

Boucicault  did  much  to  create  for  the  stage  a  stereotyped  figure  of  the  Irish-/ / 
man.    Small  wonder  it  is  that  his  name  should  spell  anathema  to  the  new  genera- 
tion of  Irish  playwrights.     W.  B.  Yeats  claims  that  the  Abbey  Theatre  was  firmly  • 
founded  on  a  determination  to  root  out  the  popular  conception  of  the  Irishman, 
so  sentimentally  and  so  ignobly  presented  in  "The  Colleen  Bawn",  "The  Shaugh- 
rann",  and  "Arrah-na-Pogue." 

"London  Assurance"  has  been  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  present  collection, 
not  because  it  is  typical  of  Boucicault  at  his  maturest,  but  because  it  reflects  the 
degradation  of  English  comedy  to  the  needs  of  a  very  trivial  theatrical  atmosphere. 
It  is  one  of  the  plays  presenting  infinite  possibilities  from  the  &\^&po\xi\.  ol  «&M\&^. 
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It  has  the  semblance  of  manners,  even  as  "The  School  for  Scandal "  has  the  essential 
spirit  of  manners.  Grace  Harkaway  may  be  trivial,  but  still  she  is  picturesque. 
Ltady  Gay  Spanker,  with  none  of  the  deeper  qualities  of  Lady  Algy,  in  R.  C.  Carton'i 
later  comedy,  "Lord  and  Lady  Algy",  possesses  vivid  and  attractive  possibilities. 
Certainly,  in  the  drawing  of  Mawley,  Mr.  Carton  must  have  had  in  mind  the  former 
picture  of  Mr.  Spanker.  The  play  has  received  no  better  revival  than  that  given 
to  it  by  the  Bancrofts,  in  1877,  when  it  was  reshaped  so  as  to  make  it  less  old- 
fashioned.     In  1847,  Charles  Dickens  wrote : 

Shall  I  ever  forget  Vestris  in  "London  Assurance"  [Madame  Vestris  was 
the  original  Grace  Harkaway]  bursting  out  with  certain  praises  (they  always 
elicited  three  rounds)  —  of  a  country  morning,  I  think  it  was?  The  atrocity 
was  perpetrated,  I  remember,  on  a  lawn  before  a  villa.  It  was  led  up  to  by 
flower-pots.  The  thing  was  as  like  any  honest  sympathy,  or  honest  English, 
as  the  rose-pink  on  a  sweep's  face  on  May  Day  is  to  a  beautiful  complexion ;  but 
Harley  (he  was  the  "  creator "  of  Mark  Meddle)  generally  appeared  touched 
to  the  soul,  and  a  man  in  the  pit  always  cried  out,  "Beau-ti-ful." 
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ACT  I 


&CSNE  First.  —  An  Ante-Room  in  Sir 
Harcourt  Courtly'b  House  in 
Belgrade  Square. 

[Enter  Cool] 

Cool.  Half-past  nine,  and  Mr. 
Charles  has  not  yet  returned.  I  am  in  a 
fever  of  dread.  If  his  father  happen  to 
rise  earlier  than  usual  on  any  morning, 

I  he  is  sure  to  ask  first  for  Mr.  Charles. 

I  Poor  deluded  old  gentleman  —  he  little 

>  thinks  how  he  is  deceived. 

[Enter  Martin,  lazily] 

Well,  Martin,  he  has  not  come  home  yet ! 
Martin.  No  ;  and  I  have  not  had  a 
wink  of  sleep  all  night  —  I  cannot  stand 
this  any  longer;  I  shall  give  warning. 
This  is  the  fifth  nfoht  Mr.  Courtly  has 
remained  out,  and  I'm  obliged  to  stand 

•  at  the  hall  window  to  watch  for  him. 

i  Cool.  Tou  know,  if  Sir  Harcourt 
was  aware  that  we  connived  at  his  son's 
irregularities,  we  should  all  be  dis- 
charged. 

Martin.  I  have  used  up  all  my 
common  excuses  on  his  duns.  —  "Call 
again",  "Not  at  home",  and  "Send  it 
down  to  you  ",  won't  serve  any  more ; 
and  Mr.  Crust,  the  wine  merchant, 
•wears  he  will  be  paid. 

Cool.  So  they  all  say.  Why,  he 
baa  arrests  out  against  him  already. 
I've  seen  the  fellows  watching  the  door 
—  [Loud  knock  and  ring  heard]  —  There 
he  is,  just  in  time  —  quick,  Martin,  for 
I  expect  Sir  William's  bell  every  mo- 
ment —  [Bell  rings]  —  and  there  it  is. 
[Exit  Martin,  slowly]  Thank  heaven ! 
he  will  return  to  college  to-morrow,  and 
this  heavy  responsibility  will  be  taken 
off  my  shoulders.  A  valet  is  as  difficult 
a  post  to  fill  properly  as  that  of  prime 

minister.  J.^3**] 

IYouho  Courtly.    [Without]    Hollo! 
Daixlr.    [Without)    Steady! 


\ 


[Enter  Young  Courtly  and  Dazzle] 

Young  Courtly.     Hollo-o-o ! 

Dazzle.  Hush!  what  are  you  about, 
howling  like  a  Hottentot.  Sit  down 
there,  and  thank  heaven  you  are  in 
Belgrave  Square,  instead  of  Bow  Street. 

Young  Courtly.  D — n  —  damn 
Bow  Street. 

Dazzle.  Oh,  with  all  my  heart  I  — 
you  have  not  seen  as  much  of  it  as  I 
have. 

Young  Courtly.  I  say  —  let  me 
see  —  what  was  I  going  to  say  ?  —  oh, 
look  here  —  [Pulls  out  a  large  assortment 
of  belUvulls,  knockers,  etc.,  from  his 
pocket]  There!  dam'me!  Ill  puzzle 
the  two-penny  postmen,  —  I'll  deprive 
them  of  their  right  of  disturbing  the 
neighbourhood.  That  black  lion's  head 
did  belong  to  old  Vampire,  the  money- 
lender ;  this  bell-pull  to  Miss  Stitch,  the 
milliner. 

Dazzle.     And  this  brass  griffin  — 

Young  Courtly.  That !  oh,  let  me 
see  —  I  think  —  I  twisted  that  off  our 
own  hall-door  as  I  came  in,  while  you 
were  paying  the  cab. 

Dazzle.     What  shall  I  do  with  them  ? 

Young  Courtly.  Pack  'em  in  a 
small  hamper,  and  send  'em  to  the  sitting 
magistrate  with  my  father's  compli- 
ments ;  in  the  mean  time,  come  into  my 
room,  and  I'll  astonish  you  with  some 
Burgundy. 

[Re-enter  Cool] 

Cool.     Mr.  Charles  — 

Young  Courtly.  Out !  out !  not  at 
home  to  any  one. 

Cool.    And  drunk  — 

Young  Courtly.     As  a  lord. 

Cool.  If  Sir  Harcourt  knew  this,  he 
would  go  mad,  he  would  discharge  me. 

Young  Courtly.     You  flatter  your- 
self:    that  would  be,  no  \ktc&  <A  \asa 
insanity.  —  ITo  D\hli\    *t\a&  va  ^qoV 
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1  epoch  in  your  life,  Cool, 
i  our  father  would  discharge 

Courtly.     Cool,  my  dad  is  glu 

Retire  to  your  own  room,  for 
sake,  Mr.  Charles- 
Courtly.     I']]  do  so  for  my 
[To   Dazzle]       I    say,    old 
iggering]  just  hold    the  door 
le  I  go  in. 
This  way.     Now,  then !  — 
[Helps  him  into  the  room] 

Harcourt  Courtly  in  an 
dressing-gown,     and    Greek 
ip  and  tassels,  etc.] 

court.     Cool,    is    breakfast 


18 

Juite  ready,  Sir  Harcourt. 
:ourt.     Apropos.      I  omitted 

that  I  expect  Squire  Harka- 

i  us  this  morning,  and  you 

.re  for  my  departure  to  Oak 

liately. 

[jeave  town  in  the  middle  of 

Sir  Harcourt?    So  unprece- 
roceeding  1 

court.     It  is  I     I  confess  it : 
b  one  power  could  effect  such 
-  that  is  divinity. 
How! 

court.  In  female  form,  of 
ool,  I  am  about  to  present 
;h  a  second  Lady  Courtly; 
lushing    eighteen ;  —  lovelv » 


I  C"""?18'  Huserl 

and    supplied    m 

jarge  sums  of  moi 

great    desire    bein 

Properties.     Abou 

I  1    d*«i  —  leaving 
^uardIansIlip   of^ 

^J1--—  if,  on  at 
nineteen,  she  wou 
mf  >  I  should  recei 

they  should  revert 
wve  or  apparent.  — 
£°°fe     Whowou 

h^,000/.  a  year. 

Sir    Harcourt. 

?**?  — .the  simpbeii 
JS^V  kept  K 
Cool,?at  what  time  , 

Beautiful!    What    ai 
52ES"?  .'»  cherubs! 
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Sib  H arcoubt.    No  night  parading — 
Cool.    Never  heard  the  clock  strike 
twelve,  except  at  noon. 

Sir  Harcourt.  In  fact,  he  is  my  son, 
and  became  a  gentleman  by  right  of 
paternity.    He  inherited  my  manners. 

[Enter  Martin] 
Martin.    Mr.  Harkaway! 

[Enter  Max  Harkaway] 

Max.    Squire  Harkaway,  fellow,  or 
Max  Harkaway,  another  time.     [Mar- 
tin bows,  and  exit\    Ah !       Ha !       Sir 
Hareourt,  I'm  devilish  glad  to  see  you ! 
:  Oi'  me  your  fist.     Dang  it,  but  I'm 
I  glad  to  see  ye!    Let  me  see:    six  — 
.  seven  years,  or  more,  since  we  have  met. 
1  How  quickly  they  have  flown ! 

Sis    Harcourt     [throwing     of     his 

tiudied  manner].    Max,  Max  1    Give  me 

t  your  hand,  old  boy.  —  [Aside]    Ah !  he 

k  it  glad  to  see  me :   there  is  no  fawning 

pretence  about  that  squeeze.    Cool,  you 

:  may  retire.  [Exit  Cool] 

;.    Max.    Why,  you  are  looking  quite 

iwy. 

f  8a Harcourt.  Ah!  ah!  rosy!  Am 
|  I  too  florid? 

Max.    Not  a  bit ;  not  a  bit. 

Sir  Harcourt.  I  thought  so.  — 
'  [Aside]  Cool  said  I  had  put  too  much 
!  *. 

Max.  How  comes  it,  Courtly,  that 
Jjra  manage  to  retain  your  youth  ?  See, 
I'm  as  grey  as  an  old  badger,  or  a  wild 
febbit ;  while  you  are  —  are  as  black 
M  a  young  rook.  I  say,  whose  head 
Crew  your  hair,  eh? 

Sir  Harcourt.  Permit  me  to  remark 
that  all  the  beauties  of  my  person  are  of 
borne  manufacture.  Why  should  you 
be  surprised  at  my  youth?  I  have 
scarcely  thrown  off  the  giddiness  of  a 
very  boy  —  elasticity  of  limb  —  buoy- 
ancy of  soul !  Remark  this  position  — 
[Throws  himself  into  an  attitude]  I  held 
that  attitude  for  ten  minutes  at  Lady 
Acid's  last  reunion,  at  the  express  desire 
of  one  of  our  first  sculptors,  while  he  was 
making  a  sketch  of  me  for  the  Apollo. 

Max.  [Aside]  Making  a  butt  of 
thee  for  their  gibes. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Lady  Sarah  Sarcasm 
started  up,  and,  pointing  to  my  face, 
ejaculated,  "Good gracious!  Does  not 
Sir  Hareourt  remind  you  of  the  coun- 
tenance of  Aiax,  in  the  Pompeian  por- 
trait?" , 

Max.    AjmxJ — humbug.  / 


Sir  Harcourt.  You  are  complimen- 
tary. 

Max.  I'm  a  plain  man,  and  always 
speak  my  mind.  What's  in  a  face  or 
figure?  Does  a  Grecian  nose  entail  a 
good  temper?  Does  a  waspish  waist 
indicate  a  good  heart?  Or,  do  oily 
perfumed  locks  necessarily  thatch  a  well- 
furnished  brain? 

Sir  Harcourt.  It's  an  undeniable 
fact,  —  plain  people  always  praise  the 
beauties  of  the  mind. 

Max.  Excuse  the  insinuation;  I 
had  thought  the  first  Lady  Courtly 
had  surfeited  you  with  beauty. 

Sir  Harcourt.     No ;  she  lived  four- 
teen months  with  me,  and  then  eloped  ' 
with    an    intimate    friend.     Etiquette 
compelled  me  to  challenge  the  seducer; 
so  I  received  satisfaction  —  and  a  bullet 
in  my  shoulder  at  the  same  time.     How-    . 
ever,  I  had  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  he  was  the  handsomest  man  of  the 
age.     She  did  not  insult  me,  by  running     • 
awav  with  a  d— d  ill-looking  scoundrel.       \ 

Max.     That,  certainly,  was  flattering.      * 

Sir  Harcourt.  I  felt  so,  as  I 
pocketed  the  ten  thousand  pounds 
damages. 

Max.  That  must  have  been  a  great 
balm  to  your  sore  honour. 

Sir  Harcourt.  It  was  —  Max,  my 
honour  would  have  died  without  it; 
for  on  that  year  the  wrong  horse  won 
the  Derby  —  by  some  mistake.  It  was 
one  of  the  luckiest  chances  —  a  thing 
that  does  not  happen  twice  in  a  man's 
life  —  the  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of 
his  wife  and  his  debts  at  the  same  time. 

Max.  Tell  the  truth,  Courtly !  Did 
you  not  feel  a  little  frayed  in  your  deli- 
cacy —-your  honour,  now ?     Eh ? 

Sir  Harcourt.  Not  a  whit.  Why 
should  I?  I  married  money,  and  I 
received  it  —  virgin  gold!  My  deli- 
cacy and  honour  had  nothing  to  do  with 
hers.  The  world  pities  the  bereaved 
husband,  when  it  should  congratulate. 
No :  the  affair  made  a  sensation,  and  I 
was  the  object.  Besides,  it  is  vulgar 
to  make  a  parade  of  one's  feelings,  how- 
ever acute  they  may  be :  impenetrability 
of  countenance  is  the  sure  sign  of  your 
highly-bred  man  of  fashion. 

Max.  So,  a  man  must,  therefore,  lose 
his  wife  and  his  money  with  a  smile,  — 
in  fact,  every  thing  he  possesses  but  his 
temper. 

Sir     Harcourt.       ExbaUv,  —  *^ 
greet  ruin  with  vivc  la  bagatelle  \    ^at 
example,  —  your  modish.  \m*mVi  ^sw«t 
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convulsive     laughter.     A     smile 
i  the  bon  mni,  and  also  shows  tho 

I .  !i>ii- "1      luT     teeth.     She     never 

■  i  iromptu  —  tears  might  destroy 
...my  of  her  cheek.  Scenes  are 
li  ■..■-(cries  obsolete;  she  ex- 
hibits ft  culm,  placid,  impenetrable  lake, 
whose  surface  is  reflexion,  lint  of  un- 
fathomable depth,  —  a  statue,  whoso 
life  i«  hypothetical,  and  not  a  prima 
tmqU  fuel. 

Max.     Well,   give   me   the   girl   that 

.-.  ill   il>    ;il    v  mil'  !",  >■-  ill  .ill  :i>V 111.  ami 

Mi  I,  h>  lur  point  like  a  fox  to  his  own 


But  etiquette! 
—  remember  etiquette! 
x.  Damn  etiquette!  1  have  seen 
i  who  thought  it  sacrilege  to  eat 
h  wit  li  a  knife,  that  would  not.  scruple 
_..  rice  up  and  rob  his  brother  i.f  his  birth- 
right in  a  gambling-house.  Your  ihor- 
niii'li -brni.  well-blooded  heart  will  sel- 
dom kick  over  the  traces  of  good  IV.  Bag. 
That's  my  opinion,  and  I  don't  care  who 
Uinvv-  It, 
Sir    Habooukt.     Pardon   me,  —  eti- 

quelle  ii  I  he  pulse  of  society,  by  regulat- 
ing which  the  body  politic  is  retained  in 

health-  I  eunsiiier  myself  one  of  tho 
faulty  in  the  art. 

Max.  Well,  well;  you  are  a  living 
libel  ii[miu  rum  mini  sense,  for  you  are  old 
mougn  in  know  Uitter. 

Sin  Hahooort.     Oldenougb!     What 

In  ynii  tneitii '.'  I  >ld  !  1  --Mil  retain  nil 
ii\  hull-  juvenile  indiscretions,  wliich 
.urn  in, it's  beauties  must  teach  me  to 
I  have  not  sown  my  wild  oals 
yut. 

Max.  Time  you  did,  at  sixty- three 
Sin  Hun'omiT.  Sixty-three!  Good 
"I !       forty,  'pon  my  life!  forty,  next 

Max.     Why,  you  are  older  than  I  am. 

Bo     II  I I  in'.     Oh!     you    are    old 

mifh  In  be  mv  father. 

Max.     Well,  if  I  am,  I  am;    that's 

i  aippuse.  Poor  Grace!  how 
iil'teii  I  have  pitied  her  fate!  That  a 
vmiui-  noil  beautiful  creature  should  be 
driven     into    wretched    splendour,    or 

■'!   I'     i'"Vel  l\    ' 

Km  BAttOOtTBT.  Wretched!  where- 
[ohT  I  nlv  Courtly  wretchedl  Im- 
paMlblfll 

Max.  Will  she  not  be  compelled  to 
marry  you,  whether  she  likes  you  or 

'  "  —  a  ahofoo  between  you  and  pov- 
(MtUtj    And  hang  me  if  it  isn't  a 
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tie!  But  whv  do  vou  not  inlrodwi 
your  son  Charles  to  mo?  I  have  M 
seen  him  since  he  was  a  child.  V« 
would  never  permit  him  to  accept  anj 
of  mv  invitations  to  spend  Ida  vacation 
at  Oak  Hall,  — of  course,  we 
the  pleasure  of  his  company  now. 

Sib  II  'rcourt.      !(.■  is  n,>r 
society   yet.     He    is   a   studious,  sobir 
boy. 

Max.     Boyl    Why,     he's     five 
twenty. 

Sik  Harcourt.  Good  graciotu! 
Max,  —  you  will  permit  me  to  know  my 
own  son's  age,  —  he  is  not  twi  I 

Max.     I'm  dumb. 

Sin  Hahcouht.     You  will  catena 
while  I  indulge  in  tho  process  of  dressing. 


-Cool! 


[Enter  Cool] 


Prepare  my  toilet.     JErii  Com.)    ThM 
is  a  ceremony,  which,  with  me,  super- 
fiedes  all  others.     1   consider 
which  every  gentleman  owes  i 

—  to  render  himself  as  agreeable  *a 
object  as  possible :  and  the  least,  com- 
pliment a  mortal  can  pay  to  nator*. 
when  she  honours  him  by  bestowing 
extra  care  in  the  manufacture  of  h» 
person,  is  to  display  her  taste  to  I  lie  ' 
possible  advantage  ;   and  so,  ou  rm.  . 

Iff**! 

Max.  That's  a  good  sou)  —  he  hu 
his  faults,  and  who  has  not?  Forty 
years  r>f  age  !  (Hi,  monstrous!  —  bath* 
dues  |<h,ik  uncommonly  youim 
spite  of  his  foreign  locks  and  eompleiioa. 
{Enter  Dazzle] 

Dazzle.  Who's  my  friend,  with  th" 
slick  mid  gaiters.  I  wonder  —  one  of  th* 
family  —  the  governor,  may  be? 

Max.  Who's  this?  Oh,  Charles- 
is  that,  vou,  mv  bov?  How  are  yoof 
\Aside)     This  is  the  boy. 

Dazzle.  He  knows  me  —  he  is  too 
respectable  for  a  bailiff,     [Aloud\     Hov 

Max.     Your  father  has  just  left  ran. 
Dazzlh.     \A'--nlr\      The  devil  he  has! 

lie  has  been  dead  these  ten  v. 
1    see,   he   thinks   I'm   young   Courtly. 
|/lfnud|     The  honour  you  would  confer 
upon  inn,  I  must  unwillingly  disclaim,  — 
I  am  not  Mr.  (.'ourtly. 

Max.  I  beg  your  pardon  —  a  friend. 
1  suppose? 

Dazzle.     Oh,  a  most  intimate  friend 

—  a  friend  of  years  —  distantly  related 
to   tiie  tiMniVg — a*"*  of   my   ancestors 
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Young  Coubtly] 

Young  Courtly.  What  infernal  row 
was  that?  Why,  [seeing  Dazzle]  are 
you  here  still? 

Dazzle.  Yes.  Ain't  you  delighted? 
I'll  ring,  and  send  the  servant  for  my 
luggage. 

Young  Courtly.  The  devil  you 
will !  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you 
•eriously  intend  to  lake  up  a  permanent 
residence  here?  [We  ring*  the  bell) 

Dazzle.  Now.  that's  a,  most  inhos- 
pitable insinuation. 

Young  Courtly.     Might  I  ask  your 

Dazzle.  With  a  deal  of  pleasure  — 
Itiebard  Dazzle,  late  of  the  Unattached 
Vi.1uiiUh.ts,  vulgarly  entitled  the  Dirty 
Buffs. 

[Enter  Martin] 

Young  Courtly.  Then,  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Dazzle,  I  have  the  honour  of  wishing 
you  a  very  good  morning.  Martin, 
show  this  gentleman  the  door. 

Dazzle.  If  he  does,  I'll  kick  Martin 
out  of  it.  —  No  offeiiee.  [Exit  Martin] 
Now,  sir,  permit  me  to  place  a  dioramic 
view  of  your  conduct  before  you.  After 
bringing  you  safely  home  this  morning 
— -after  indulgently  waiting,  whenever 

Ku  took  u  pausing  fancy  to  a  knocker  or 
U-pull  — ■  after  conducting  a  retreat 
that  would  have  reflected  honour  on 
Napoleon  —  you  would  kick  rao  into  the 
street,  like  a  mangy  eur;  and  that's 
what  you  call  gratitude.  Now,  to 
show  you  how  superior  I  am  to  petty 
malice.  1  give  you  an  unlimited  invita- 
tion to  my  house  —  my  country  house 

—  to  remain  as  long  as  you  please. 
Young  Courtly.  Your  house! 
Dazzle.     Oak   Hall,  Gloucestershire, 

—  fine  old  place !  —  for  further  partic- 
ulars see  roadbook —  that  is,  it  nomi- 
nally belongs  t«  my  old  friend  and 
relation,  Max  Harkaway;  but  I'm 
privileged.  Capital  old  fellow  —  say, 
shall  we  bo  honoured? 

Younq  Courtly.  Sir,  permit  me  to 
hesitate  a  moment.  (.Isitfcl  Let  me 
see :  1  go  back  to  college  to-morrow,  so 
I  shall  not  be  missing ;  tradesmen  begin 
to  dun  — 


[Enter  Cool] 

I  hear  thunder;  here  is  shelter  ready  for 

Cool.     Oh,  Mr.  Charles,    M 

mini  Isaacs  is  in  the  hall,  and  swears  ha 
will  remain  lilt  he  has  arrested  JrOBl 

Younci  Courtly.     Does  he !  —  an 
he  is  so  obstinate  —  take  him  my  co 

Eliments,  and  I  will  bet  him  five' to  onl 
e  will  not. 
Dazzle.     Double  or  quits,  with  n 
kind  regards. 

Cool.  But.  nir.  he  has  discovered  Ihs 
house  in  Curzon  Street;  he  says  hnti 
aware  the  furniture,  at  least,  belongs  k 
you,  and  he  will  put  a  man  in  imm>> 
diatcly. 

Young   Couhtly.     That's   awkwird 

—  what's  to  be  done? 

Dazzle.  Ask  him  whether  ho 
couldn't  make  it  a 

Yoong  Courtly.  I  must  trust  that 
to  fate. 

Dazzle.  I  will  give  you  my  »cc«pt- 
ancc,  if  it  will  be  of  anv  use  to  you  — 
it  is  of  none  to  me, 

Youno  Courtly.  No,  sir;  but  io 
reply  to  your  most,  generous  and  Hod 
invitation,  if  you  be  in  earnest,  I  ihifl 
feci  delighted  to  accept  it. 

Dazzle.     Certainly. 

Youno  Courtly.  Then  off  we  go- 
through  the  stables  — -  down  the  Mem, 
urn!  hi  slip  through  my  friend's  Anger* 

Dazzle.  But,  stay,  you  must  do  th* 
polite ;  say  farewell  to  him  before  yoO 
purl.     Damn  it,  don't  cut  him! 

Young  Courtly.     You  jest! 

Dazzle.  Here,  lend  me  a  canl. 
[Courtly  gives  him  one]  Now,  I  M-n. 
[Writes]      "Our  respects  to  Mr.  l«t*» 

—  sorry   to  have   been   prevented  from 
seeing  him."  —  Ha!   ha* 

Young  Courtly.     Ha!  ha! 
Dazzle.     We'll    send    him    up   som« 

Young  Courtly.  [To  Cool]  Don't 
Jet  my  father  see  him. 

[Exeunt  Young  Courtly  a**- 
Dazzle] 
Cool.    What's  this?  —  "Mr.  Charles 
Courtly.     P.P.C.,    returns    tbauksfw 
obliging  inquiries." 
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ACT  II 

;bne  FiB8T.  —  The  Lawn  before  Oak 
Hall,  a  fine  Elizabethan  mansion ;  a 
Drawing-Room  is  seen  through  large 
French  windows  at  the  back.  Statues, 
urns,  and  garden  chairs  about  the 
stage. 

[Enter  Pert  and  James] 

Pert.  James,  Miss  Grace  desires  me 
>  request  that  you  will  watch  at  the 
veuue,  and  let  her  know  when  the 
|uire*8  carriage  is  seen  on  the  London 
>ad. 

James.    I  will  go  to  the  lodge. 

[Exit] 

Pert.  How  I  do  long  to  see  what 
ind  of  a  man  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly  is ! 
'hey  say  he  is  sixty ;  so  he  must  be  old, 
nd  consequently  ugly.  If  I  was  Miss 
(race,  I  would  rather  give  up  all  my 
wtune  and  marry  the  man  I  liked,  than 
o  to  church  with  a  stuffed  eel-skin. 
hit  taste  is  everything,  —  she  doesn't 
eem  to  care  whether  he  is  sixty  or 
ixteen;  jokes  at  love;  prepares  for 
latrimony  as  she  would  for  dinner; 
ays  it  is  a  necessary  evil,  and  what  can't 
e  cured  must  be  endured.  Now,  I  sav 
[lis  is  against  all  nature;  and  she  is 
ither  no  woman,  or  a  deeper  one  than  I 
m,  if  she  prefers  an  old  man  to  a  young 
ne.  Here  she  comes!  looking  as 
beerfuuV  as  if  she  was  going  to  marry 
Ir.  Jenks !  my  Mr.  Jenks !  whom  no- 
ody  won't  lead  to  the  halter  till  I  have 
lat  honour. 

fnler  Grace  from  the  Drawing-Room] 

Grace.  Well,  Pert?  any  signs  of  the 
luire  yet? 

Pert.  No,  Miss  Grace;  but  James 
as  gone  to  watch  the  road. 

Grace.  In  my  uncle's  letter,  he  men- 
ons  a  Mr.  Dazzle,  whom  he  has  in- 
ited ;  so  you  must  prepare  a  room  for 
im.  He  is  some  friend  of  my  husband 
lat  is  to  be,  and  my  uncle  seems  to  have 
tken  an  extraordinary  predilection  for 
im.  Apropos!  I  must  not  forget  to 
%ve  a  bouquet  for  the  dear  old  man 
hen  he  arrives. 

Pert.  The  dear  old  man!  Do  you 
iean  Sir  Harcourt? 

Gra'ce.  Law,  no!  my  uncle,  of 
>urse.  {Plucking  flowers]  What  do  I 
ire  for  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly  ? 

Pert.  Isn't  it  odd,  Miss,  you  have 
ever  seen  your  intended,  though  it  has 
sen  io  long  since  you  were  betrothed  ? 


Grace.  Not  at  all;  marriage  mat- 
ters are  conducted  now-a-days  in  a 
most  mercantile  manner ;  consequently, 
a  previous  acquaintance  is  by  no  means 
indispensable.  Besides,  my  prescribed 
husband  has  been  upon  the  continent  for 
the  benefit  of  his  —  property !  They 
say  a  southern  climate  is  a  great  restorer 
of  consumptive  estates. 

Pert.  Well,  Miss,  for  my  own  part, 
I  should  like  to  have  a  good  look  at  my 
bargain  before  I  paid  for  it;  'specially 
when  one's  life  is  the  price  of  the  article. 
But  why,  ma'am,  do  you  consent  to 
marry  in  this  blind-man's-buff  sort  of 
manner?  What  would  you  think  if  he 
were  not  quite  so  old  ? 

Grace.  I  should  think  he  was  a  little 
younger. 

Pert.  I  should  like  him  all  the 
better. 

Grace.  That  wouldn't  I.  A  young 
husband  might  expect  affection  and 
nonsense,  which  'twould  be  deceit  in  me 
to  render;  nor  would  he  permit  me  to 
remain  with  my  undo.  —  Sir  Harcourt 
takes  mo  with  tho  incumbrances  on  his 
estate,  and  I  shall  beg  to  be  left  among 
the  rest  of  the  live  stock. 

Pert.  Ah,  Miss !  but  some  day  you 
might  chance  to  stumble  over  the  man, 
—  what  could  you  do  then  ? 

Grace.  Do  !  beg  the  man's  pardon, 
and  request  the  man  to  pick  me  up 
again. 

Pert.  Ah !  you  were  never  in  love, 
Miss? 

Grace.  I  never  was,  nor  will  be,  till 
I  am  tired  of  myself  and  common  sense. 
Love  is  a  pleasant  scape-goat  for  a  little 
epidemic  madness.  I  must  have  been 
inoculated  in  my  infancy,  for  the  infec- 
tion passes  over  poor  me  in  contempt.      | 

[Enter  James] 

James.  Two  gentlemen,  Miss  Grace, 
have  just  alighted. 

Grace.  Very  well,  James.  [Exit 
James]  Love  is  pictured  as  a  boy ;  in 
another  century  they  will  be  wiser,  and 
paint  him  as  a  fool,  with  cap  and  bells, 
without  a  thought  above  the  jingling  of 
his  own  folly.  Now,  Pert,  remember  ! 
this  as  a  maxim,  —  A  woman  is  always  J 
in  love  with  ono  of  two  thinjp. 

Pert.     What  are  they,  Miss? 

Grace.  A  man,  or  herself  —  and  I 
know  which  is  the  most  profitable. 

[Exit] 

Pert.  I  wonder  what  my  Jenks 
would  say,  if  I  was  to  «»V  tea..    \jw«\ 
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Domes  Mr.  Meddle,  his  rival  con- 

Irarj   solictor,  aa  he  calls  him,  — 

f ty,   prying,   ugly   wretch  —  what 

%  liim  here?      Hi' comes  puffed  with 

[Retires] 

bddle,  with  a  newspaper] 

I    have   secured   the   only 

r._  _n  the  village — mycharaeter, 

attornoy-at-law,  depended  on  the 

Ipoly  of  its  information.  —  I  took 

W  by  chance,  when  this  paragraph 

II y  astonished  view  :   [Reads]     "We 

Island  that  the  contract  of  mar- 

o  long  in  abeyance  on  account  of 

Jy's  minority,  is  about  to  be  cele- 

li,    at   Oak    Hall,    Gloucestershire, 

veil -known   and   magnificent   man- 

[of   Maximilian    Hark  away,    Esq., 

Vsn  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly.  Baronet, 

hionable  celebrity,  and  Miss  Grace 

tway,  niece  to  the  said  Mr.  Hark- 

The  preparations  are  proceeding 

i  good  old  English  style."     Is  it 

'.e !     I  seldom  swear,  except  in  a. 

i  box,  but,  damme,  had  it  been 

i    the   village,    my    reputation 

I  have  been  lost ;    my  voice  in  the 

of   the    Bed    Lion    mute,    and 

fellow    who    calls    himself    a 

,  without  more  capability  than  a 

ck,  and  as  much  impudence  as 


to  sneak  about  like  a  pig,  snoutins  ■>c- 
the  dust-hole  of  society,  and  iMM 
upon  the  bad  ends  of  Two !  you.  win 
live  upon  the  world's  iniquity ;  yon 
miserable  specimen  of  a  bad  six-and- 
eightpence ! 

Meddle.     But.  Mrs.  Pert  — 

Pert.  Don't  but  me,  sir;  I  ww'l 
I  if-  butted  by  any  such  low  fellow. 

M i:ddlk.  This  is  slander ;  an  act** 
will  lie. 

Pert.  Let  it  lie;  Iving  is  your  tradf 
I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  M«idle;  if  I  bad 
my  will,  I  would  soon  put  a  check  no 
your  prying  propensities.  I'd  treat  jw 
.■is  the  formers  do  thr  inquisitive  hogs. 

Meddle.     How? 

Pert.      I  would  ring  your  nose.   \EM 

Meddle.  Not  much  inforimtu«i 
elieited  from  that  witness.  Jenks  is  it 
the  bottom  of  this.  I  have  very  lit!)' 
hesitation  in  saying,  .links  is  a  libelloii! 
rascal ;  1  heard  reports  that  he  ne 
undi-rmimiii:  my  character  here,  through 
Mrs.  Pert.  Now  I'm  certain  of  ft. 
Assault  is  expensive;  but,  I  certain); 
will  put  by  a  small  weekly  stipeudium, 
until  I  can  afford  to  kick  Jenks. 

Dazzle.  [OulHde]  Come  along; 
this  way ! 

Medols.  Ah!  whom  have  we  here? 
Visitors;   I'll  address  them. 
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lZzle.     Of  course,  Grace. 
>tjnq  Courtly.     I'll  go  and  intro- 
myself.  [Dazzle  stops  him] 

lzzle.  [Aside]  What  are  you 
t?  would  you  insult  my  old  friend, 
lie,  by  running  away?  [Aloud]  I 
Puddle,  just  show  my  friend  the 
,  while  I  say  how  d'ye  do  to  my 
g  friend,  Grace.  [Aside]  Culti- 
his  acquaintance. 
[Exit.  —  Young  Coubtlt  looks 
after  him.] 
bddle.  Mr.  Hamilton,  might  I 
the  liberty? 

>ung  Coubtlt.  [Looking  off] 
ound  the  fellow ! 

bddle.  Sir,  what  did  you  remark? 
>ung  Courtly.     She's  gone!     Oh, 

Sou   here  still,   Mr.   Thingomerry 
e? 
eddle.     Meddle,    sir,    Meddle,    in 
ist  of  attorneys. 

>tjng  Courtly.  Well,  Muddle,  or 
lie,  or  whoever  you  are,  you  are  a 

eddle.     [Aside]      How  excessively 
Mrs.  Pert  said  I  was  a  pig ;  now 
a  boar!     I   wonder  what   they'll 
)  of  me  next. 

>ung    Courtly.     Mr.    Thingamy, 
jrou  take  a  word  of  advice  ? 
eddle.     Feel  honoured. 
>unq  Courtly.     Get  out. 
eddle.     Do  you  mean  to  —  I  don't 
rstand. 

>ung  Courtly.  Delighted  to 
ten  your  apprehension.  You  are 
b,  Puddle. 

bddle.     Ha!    ha!    another  quad- 
I!     Yes;    beautiful —     [Aside]     I 
he'd  call  me  something  libellous : 
hat  would  be  too  much  to  expect.  — 
id]     Anything  else? 
>ung   Courtly.     Some   miserable, 
fogging  scoundrel ! 
eddle.     Good!  ha!  ha! 
>ung    Courtly.    What    do    you 
i  by  laughing  at  me? 
eddle.     Hal    ha!    ha!    excellent! 
ious! 

>ung  Courtly.     Mr. are  you 

tious  of  a  kicking? 

eddle.     Very,     very  —  Go    on  — 

—  go  on. 

>ung  Courtly  [looking  off].    Here 
tomes !    I'll  speak  to  her. 
eddle.     But,  sir  —  sir  — 
)unq    Courtly.    Oh,    go    to    the 
!  [He  runs  off] 

eddlb.    There,    there's   a   chance 

—  gone!    I  have  no  hesitation  in 


saying  that,  in  another  minute,  I  should 
have  been  kicked ;  literally  kicked  — 
a  legal  luxury.  Costs,  damages,  and 
actions  rose  up  like  sky-rockets  in  my 
aspiring  soul,  with  golden  tails  reaching 
to  the  infinity  of  my  hopes.  [Looking] 
They  are  coming  this  way ;  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton in  close  conversation  with  Lady 
Courtly  that  is  to  be.  Crim.  Con.  — 
Courtly  versus  Hamilton  —  damages 
problematical  —  Meddle,  chief  witness 
for  plaintiff  —  guinea  a  day  —  pro-  . 
fessional  man!  I'll  take  down  their  J 
conversation  verbatim.  f 

[He  retires  behind  a  bush] 

[Enter     Grace,    followed     by    Young 

Courtly] 

Grace.  Perhaps  you  would  follow 
your  friend  into  the  dining-room;  re- 
freshment after  your  long  journey  must 
be  requisite. 

Young  Courtly.  Pardon  me, 
madam ;  but  the  lovely  garden  and  the 
loveliness  before  me  is  better  refresh- 
ment than  I  could  procure  in  any 
dining-room. 

Grace.  Ha!  Your  company  and 
compliments  arrive  together. 

Young  Courtly.  I  trust  that  a 
passing  remark  will  not  spoil  so  welcome 
an  introduction  as  this  by  offending  you. 

Grace.  I  am  not  certain  that  any- 
thing you  could  say  would  offend  me. 

Young  Courtly.     I  never  meant  — 

Grace.  I  thought  not.  In  turn, 
pardon  me,  when  I  request  you  will  com- 
mence your  visit  with  this  piece  of  infor- 
mation :  —  I  consider  compliments  im- 
pertinent, and  sweetmeat  language  ful- 
some. 

Young  Courtly.  I  would  condemn 
my  tongue  to  a  Pythagorean  silence  if  I 
thought  it  could  attempt  to  flatter. 

Grace.  It  strikes  me,  sir,  that  you 
are  a  stray  bee  from  the  hive  of  fashion ; 
if  so,  reserve  your  honey  for  its  proper 
cell.  A  truce  to  compliments.  —  i  ou 
have  just  arrived  from  town,  I  appre- 
hend. 

Young  Courtly.  This  moment  I 
left  mighty  London,  under  the  fever  of 
a  full  season,  groaning  with  the  noisy 

Sulse  of  wealth  and  the  giddy  whirling 
rain  of  fashion.  Enchanting,  busy 
London !  how  have  I  prevailed  on  my- 
self to  desert  you !  Next  week  the  new 
ballet  comes  out,  —  the  week  after 
comes  Ascot.  —  Oh ! 

Grace.  How  agonizing  must  be  the 
reflection. 


V '  ■<- m '.  Cob iiti.v.  Tortuw!  ('an  you 
inform    me   how  you  manage  to  avoid 

suicide  hero?    If  there  was  I  "it : pora, 

. ■vi-n,  within  twenty  milosl  We  couldn't 
i  rustic  ballot  among  the  village 
No?  — ah! 

m.     I  am  afraid  vou  would  find 
t  difficult.     How  I  contrive  to  sup- 

:t  life  I  don't  know  —  it  is  wonderful 

hul  I  have  not  precisely  eotitemphiled 
suicide  yt.'l,  nor  do  I  miss  the  opera. 

Foctng  Cocktlt.  Sow  can  you 
manage)  to  kill  time? 

Grace.  I  can't.  Men  t:ilk  of  killing 
time,  while  time  ijuietly  kills  them.  J 
have  many  employments — this  week 
I  devote  to  study  and  various  amuse- 
ments —  next  week  to  being  married  — 
the  following  week  to  repentance,  per- 
haps. 

Yopvij  Courtly.     Married  ' 

UiiAci-;.  Vou  seem  surprised;  I  be- 
lieve it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 

■tropolis.  —  Is  it  not? 

Young   Courtly.     Might   I   ask   to 

who  has  been 
naly  recommended  to  me  for  the 

situation  of  husband. 

Couhtly.     What  an  extraor- 


tip  incurring  the  consequences  i.Pf  such 
:■•"  act? 

Oracb.  You  must  be  aware  that 
fashion  says  otherwise.  The  gentleman 
swears  eternal  devotion  to  tho  lady's 
fortune,  anil  the  lady  swears  she  will 
outvie  him  still.  My  lord's  horses  and 
my  lady's  diamonds  shine  through  a  few 
siM -nil--,  until  a  -■<  :>1  in  Parliament,  or  the 
continent,  stares  them  in  the  faco ;  then, 
when  thrown  upon  each  other  for  re- 
sources of  comfort,  t.hcv  begin  lo  quarrel 
about  the  original  conditions  of  the  sale. 

YoDNti  Codktlt.  Sale!  No!  that 
would  lie  degrading  civilization  into 
Turkish  barbarity. 

GnACE.  Worse,  sir,  a  great  deal 
worse  ;  for  there  at  least  they  do  not 
attempt  concealment  of  the  barter ;  but 
here,  i 'vi tv  London  ball-room  is  a  mar- 
riage mart  —  young  ladies  are  trotted 
out,  while  the  mother,  father,  or  chap- 
erone  plays  auctioneer,  and  knocks  them 
down  to  the  highest  bidder  —  young 
men  are  ticketed  up  with  their  fortunes 
on  thi  ir  backs,  —  and  Love,  turned  into 
1  a    dapper    shopman,    descants   on    the 

excellent  qualities  of  the  material. 

Yi/vnq  Couktly.     Oh  1    that  such  a 


most   of   our    literary    dandyisms  ami 

dandy  literature,  it  was  borrowed  from 

the  French. 

Young  Courtly.     Yot 

Grace.  Love!  why,  the  very  word 
is  a  breathing  satire  upon  man's  reason 
—  a  mania,  indigenous  to  humanity  - 
nature's  jester,  who  plays  off  tricks  ur»ra 
the  world,  and  trips  up  common  sen*. 
When  I'm  in  love.  I'll  write  an  almanac, 
for  very  lack  of  wit  —  progtue 
sighing  season  —  when  to  tn 
tears  —  about  this  lime,  expect  matri- 
mony to  be  prevalent !  Ha  !  ha  !  Whr 
should  I  lay  out  mv  life  in  love's  bond! 
upon  the  bare  security  of  a  man's  word? 
[Enter  James] 

i,  has  just 
aan   willi 
him. 

Grace.  [.Is-iJe]  My  intended,  I 
suppose.  [Erit  JauebI 

Young  Courtly.  I  perceive  you  art 
one  of  the  railers  against  what  is  fermiil 
the  follies  of  high  life. 

Grace.  No,  not  part  icularly ; 
deprecate  all  folly.  By  what  prero 
lii  i-  can  the  west-end  mint  issue  ■ 
surdity,  which,  if  coined  in  the  « 
would  be  voted  vwlgar? 

Young    Courtly.     By    a      ■ 
right  —  because  it  has  Fashion's  hoiid 
upon  its  side,  and  thai  stamps  it  ciinvnr 

Grace.     Poor  Fashion,  for  how  rantr/ 
sins  hast  thou  to  answer  !     The  guraUi-i 
pawns  his  birth-right  for  fashion       ilii1 
rt>ul  steals  his  friend's  wife  fur  it 
each  abandons  himself  to  the  storm  d 


world  so  radically  vicious'.' 

Grace.     No:  the  root  is  well  i-ciough. 
as  the  body  was,  until  it  had 
its  native  soil;    but  now,  like  a 
giant  lying  over  Europe,  it   pill 
head  in  Italy,  its  heart  in  France,  leav- 
ing  the  heels  alone  its  sole  support  fur 
England. 

Young  Courtly.  Pardon  ma 
madam,  you  wrong  yourself  to  rail 
against  your  own  inheritance  —  tli1 
kingdom  to  which  loveliness  and  wit 
attest  your  title. 

Grace.     A  mighty  realm,  Forsooth, 
with  milliners  for  ministers,  a  ■■; 
ooxcombs,  envy  for  my  homage,  ruin 
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iv  revenue  —  my  right  of  rule 
duLng  on  the  shape  of  a  bonnet  or 
t  of  a  pelisse,  with  the  next  grand 
)  as  my  heir-apparent.  Mr.  Ham- 
when  I  am  crowned,  I  shall  feel 
-  to  abdicate  in  your  favour. 

[Curtseys  and  exit] 
tsq  Courtly.  What  did  she 
by  that  ?  Hang  me  if  I  can  under- 
her  —  she  is  evidently  not  used  to 
v.  Ha !  —  takes  every  word  I 
>r  infallible  truth  —  requires  the 
>n  of  a  compliment,  as  if  it  were  a 
»m  in  Euclid.     She  said  she  was 

to  marry,  but  I  rather  imagine 
-w*  in  jest.  Ton  my  life,  I  feel 
meer  at  the  contemplation  of  such 
lea  —  I'll    follow    her.     [Meddle 

down]  Oh!  perhaps  this  booby 
oform  me  something  about  her. 
dle  makes  signs  at  him]  What  the 
is  he  at ! 

ddle.  It  won't  do  —  no  —  ah! 
•  it's  not  to  be  done. 

cinq    Coubtlt.    What    do    you 

? 

ddlb  [points  after  Grace].     Coun- 
ained  —  cause  to  come  off ! 
cjno  Courtly.    Cause  to  come  off ! 
ddle.     Miss  Grace  is  about  to  be 

Ml. 

cjng  Courtly.     Is  it  possible? 
ddle.     Certainly.     If  /  have  the 
og  out  of  the  deeds  — 
jng  Courtly.     To  whom? 
ddle.     Ha!    hem!     Oh,   yes!     I 
ay  —  Information  being  scarce  in 
arket,  I  hope  to  make  mine  valu- 

jnq    Courtly.      Married!    mar- 

ddle.    Now  I  shall  have  another 

jng  Courtly.  I'll  run  and  ascer- 
he  truth  of  this  from  Dazzle. 

[Exit] 
ddle.  It's  of  no  use:  he  either 
iot  kick  me,  or  he  can't  afford  it  — 
ler  case,  he  is  beneath  my  notice. 
who  comes  here  ?  —  can  it  be  Sir 
urt  Courtly  himself?  It  can  be 
ter. 

[Bnter  Cool] 

have  the  honour  to  bid  you  wel- 

to  Oak  Hall  and  the  village  of 

rough. 

>l.      [Aside]     Excessively  polite. 

fj  —  Sir,  thank  you. 

odlb.     The  township  contains  two 

kod  inhabitants. 


Cool.  Does  it!  I  am  delighted  to 
hear  it. 

'  Meddle.  [Aside]  I  can  charge  him 
for  that  —  ahem  —  six  and  eightpence 
is  not  much  —  but  it  is  a  beginning. 
\ Aloud]  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  can 
inform  you  of  the  different  commodities 
for  which  it  is  famous. 

Cool.  Much  obliged  —  but  here 
comes  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly,  my  master, 
and  Mr.  Harkaway  —  any  other  time  I 
shall  feel  delighted. 

Meddle.  Oh!  [Aside]  Mistook  the 
man  for  the  master.  [He  retires  up] 

[Enter  Max  and  Sir  Harcourt] 

Max.  Here  we  are  at  last.  Now 
give  ye  welcome  to  Oak  Hall,  Sir  Har- 
court, heartily! 

Sir  Harcourt  [languidly].  Cool,  as- 
sist me. 

[Cool  takes  off  his  furred  cloak 
and  gloves;  gives  him  white 
gloves  and  a  handkerchief] 

Max.  Why,  you  require  unpacking 
as  carefully  as  my  best  bin  of  port. 
Well,  now  you  are  decanted,  tell  me 
what  did  you  think  of  my  park  as  we 
came  along. 

Sir  Harcourt.  That  it  would  never 
come  to  an  end.  You  said  it  was  only 
a  stone's  throw  from  your  infernal  lodge 
to  the  house;  why,  it's  ten  miles,  at 
least. 

Max.  I'll  do  it  in  ten  minutes  any 
day. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Yes,  in  a  steam 
carriage.  Cool,  perfume  my  handker- 
chief. 

Max.  Don't  do  it.  Don't!  per- 
fume in  the  country!  why,  it's  high 
treason  in  the  very  face  of  Nature :  'tis 
introducing  the  robbed  to  the  robber. 
Here  are  the  sweets  from  which  your 
fulsome  essences  are  pilfered,  and  libelled 
with  their  names ;  —  don't  insult  them, 
too. 

Sir  Harcourt.  [To  Meddle]  Oh! 
cull  me  a  bouquet,  my  man ! 

Max  [turning].  Ah,  Meddle!  how 
are  you  ?     This  is  Lawyer  Meddle. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Oh  I  I  took  him  for 
one  of  your  people. 

Meddle.  Ah !  naturally  —  um  — 
Sir  Harcourt  Courtly,  I  have  the  honour 
to  congratulate  —  happy  occasion  ap- 
proaches. Ahem!  I  nave  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  this  very  happy  occasion 
approaches. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Cool,  is  the  conver- 
sation addressed  towards  me? 
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I  believe  30,  Sir  ITarcourt. 
,e.     Oh,  certainly  !     I  wascom- 
fcnting  you. 

"  .hcourt.  Sir,  you  are  very 
9  honour  is  undeserved ;  but 
I  only  in  the  habit  of  receiving  com- 
ta  from  the  fair  sex.  Men's 
itiou  is  so  damnably  insipid. 
idle.  I  had  hoped  to  make  a 
i  that  occasion, 

Harcoort.     Yes,  and  you  hoped 

.  an  infernal  number  of  cyphers 

I  your  unit  on  that  and  any  other 

Ha  I  ha !  very  good. 
,  I  did  hope  to  havo  the  honour  of 
;  out  the  deeds ;  for,  whatever 
lay  say  to  the  contrary,  I  have 
atiou  in  saying  — 
Hahcourt  [pulling  him  aside], 
x]  If  the  future  Lady  Courtly 
le  at  so  unfashionable  an  hour  as 

"  Visibl 

ling,  I'll  warrant  ye.     Two  to  one 
t  dinner. 
lUODVM     Dinner!     Is  it  pos- 

■  '>      L-iiiv   Cmirllv   dine  :il.   half-past 
"     ».  I 


Oh,  damn  Jenks! 
thank     you.     Dim! 
him  again,  sir,  damn  him  again  I 

[Eitler  Grace] 
Grace.  My  dear  uncle ! 
Max.     Ah,    Grace,    you    little  pdt 

Sir  Harcottrt  [eyeing  her  tkntdi 
hit  glass].  Oh,  dear!  she  is  a  rwil 
Venus!     I'm  astonished  and  dt-ligbWi 

Max.  Won't  you  kiss  your  dl 
uncle?  [He  i.u»-l<: 

Sir  Harcouht  [draws  an  agonisat 
face).  Oh  !  —  ah  —  um  t  —  ft'impa*: 
—  my  privilege  in  embryo  —  hml 
It's  very  tantalizing,  though. 

Max.  You  are  not  glad  to  ere  on. 
you  are  not.  ( Kisnitg  kr\ 

Sir  Harcourt.  Oh  ;  no,  no !  [AmM 
(hat  i^  too  much.  1  shall  do  gometbinf 
horrible  presently,  if  this  goe*  oo. 
[Afoiui]  1  should  be  sorry  to  curnil 
any  little  ebullition  of  affection;  but  — 
ahem!     May  I  be  permitted? 

Majc.  Of  course  you  may.  That. 
Grace,  is  Sir  Harcourt,  your  husbud 
that  will  be.     Go  to  him,  girl. 

Sir    Harcopht.     Permit    me    .-   - 

homage  tn  (lie  i-harms,  the  prtwnwll 

which    havo    placed     me    in    sight  d  J 
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Mr.  Hamilton,  Sir  Harcourt 
f  —  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly,  Mr. 
on. 

Harcoubt.  Hamilton !  Good 
is !  God  bless  me !  —  why, 
5,  is  it  possible?  —  why,  Max, 
my  son! 

no      Courtly.     [Aside]      What 
do! 

Your  son ! 
cb.  Your  son,  Sir  Harcourt! 
3U  a  son  as  old  as  that  gentleman ! 
Iarcourt.  No  —  that  is  —  a  — 
not  by  twenty  years  —  a  — 
s,  why  don't  you  answer  me,  sir  ? 
no  Courtly.  [Aside  to  Dazzle] 
(hall  I  say? 
ele.     [Aside]     Deny   your  iden- 


sq  Courtly. 
I     What's  the 

Harcourt. 
lere,  sir? 
sq  Courtly. 
—  best  fours 
quarter. 

Harcourt. 
i  Courtly? 
nq  Courtly. 


[Aside]     Capital ! 
matter,  sir? 
How     came     you 

By  one  of  New- 
—  in  twelve  hours 

Isn't    your    name 

Not  to  my  knowl- 


Iarcourt.     Do  you  mean  to  say 

ou  are  usually  called  Augustus 

on? 

ng  Courtly.      Lamentable  fact 

2uite  correct. 
[arcourt.     Cool,   is   that   my 

u.     No,     sir  —  it     is     not     Mr. 
s  —  but  is  very  like  him. 
:.     I  cannot  understand  all  this. 
ce.     [Aside]     I  think  I  can. 
kle.     [Aside  to  Young  Courtly] 
im  a  touch  of  the  indignant. 
no  Courtly.      Allow  me  to  say, 
atrd'ye-call-'em  Hartly  — 

Harcourt.        Hartly,       sir ! 
p,  sir!  Courtly! 

sq  Courtly.  Well,  Hartly,  or 
heart,  or  whatever  your  name 
?,  I  say  your  conduct  is  —  a  —  a 
1  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of 
iy,  I  should  feel  inclined  —  to  — 

Harcourt.     No,  no,  that  can't 
son,  —  he  never  would  address 
hat  way. 

[coming  down].     What    is    all 

3  arcourt.     Sir,  your  likeness  to 

Charles  is  so  astonishing,  that  it, 

loment  —  the  equilibrium  of  my 


etiquette  —  'pon  my  life,  I  —  permit 
me  to  request  your  pardon. 

Meddle.  [To  Sir  Harcourt]  Sir 
Harcourt,  don't  apologize,  don't  —  bring 
an  action.     I'm  witness. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Some  one  take  this 
man  away. 

[Enter  James] 

James.     Luncheon  is  on  the  table,  sir. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Miss  Harkaway,  I 
never  swore  before  a  lady  in  my  life  — 
except  when  I  promised  to  love  and  cher- 
ish tne  late  Lady  Courtly,  which  I  took 
care  to  preface  with  an  apology,  —  I  was 
compelled  to  the  ceremony,  and  conse- 
quently not  answerable  for  the  language 

—  but  to  that  gentleman's  identity  I 
would  have  pledged  —  my  hair. 

Grace.  [Aside]  If  that  security 
were  called  for,  I  suspect  the  answer 
would  be  —  no  effects. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Harcourt  and  Grace] 

Meddle.  [To  Max]  I  have  some- 
thing very  particular  to  communicate. 

Max.     Can't  listen  at  present.  [Exit] 

Meddle.  [To  Dazzle  and  Young 
Courtly]  I  can  afford  you  informa- 
tion, which  I  — 

Dazzle.     Oh,  don't  bother ! 

Young  Courtly.     Go  to  the  devil ! 

[Exeunt] 

Meddle.  Now,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  is  the  height  of  ingrati- 
tude. —  Oh  —  Mr.  Cool  —  can  you 
oblige  me?  [Presents  his  account] 

Cool.     Why,  what  is  all  this? 

Meddle.     Small  account  versus  you 

—  to  giving  information  concerning  the 
last  census  of  the  population  of  Old- 
borough  and  vicinity,  six  and  eight- 
ponce. 

Cool.  Oh,  you  mean  to  make  me  pay 
for  this,  do  you? 

Meddle.     Unconditionally. 

Cool.  Well,  I  have  no  objection  — 
the  charge  is  fair  —  but  remember,  I  am 
a  servant  on  board  wages,  —  will  you 
throw  in  a  little  advice  gratis  —  if  I  give 
you  the  money? 

Meddle.     Ahem !  —  I  will. 

Cool.  A  fellow  has  insulted  me.  I 
want  to  abuse  him  —  what  terms  are 
actionable  ? 

Meddle.  You  may  call  him  any- 
thing you  please,  providing  there  are  no 
witnesses. 

Cool.  Oh,  may  I?  [Looks  round]  — 
then  you  rascally,  pettifogging  scoun- 
drel! 

Meddle.     Hallo ! 
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You  mean  —  dirty  —  disgrace 
r  profession. 

l.b.     Libel  —  slander  — 

Aye,     but    where    are    your 
? 
,b.     Give  me  the  costs  —  six 

I    deny    that  you    gave   me 

Ration  at  all. 

us.     You  do ! 

Yes,    where    are    your    wit- 

[Exit] 

'M.     Ah  —  damme !  [Exit] 


|  .■.';.'/  Sir  II  \;n  "||:t  seated  on  one 
de.  Dazzle  on  the  other;  Grace 
f  Young  Courtly  are  playing 
it  buck.     All  dressed  for  dinner] 

[Aside     to     Sih      RaBOOBWFI 
lido? 
Harcourt.     Get    lid    of    them 


Sir  Hai 

Dazzle. 
old  buck. 

Sir  Harcourt.     Sirl 

[They  go  up  conversing  with  Mai| 

Grace.  Really,  Mr.  Hamilton,  you 
improve.  —  A  young  man  pays  us  4 
MBit,  as  you  half  intimate,  to  eacapt 
inconvenient  friends  —  that  is  compli- 
mentary to  us,  his  hosts. 

Young  Courtly.     Nay,  that  is  to* 

Grace.  After  an  acquaintanceship 
of  two  days,  you  Bit  down  to  teach  at 
chess,  and  domestic  economy  at  tin 
same  time.  —  Might  I  ask  where  yoo 
graduated  in  that  science  —  where  yen 
learned  all  that  store  of  matrimonii! 
advii't'  whii'h  viiu  huvc  obliged  me  with! 

Youxg  Courtly.  1  imbibed  it, 
madam,  from  the  moment  I  beheld  you, 
and  haling  studied  my  subject  w» 
a  more,  took  my  degrees  from  your 
eyes. 

Grace.  Oh,  I  see  you  are  a  Master 
of  Arts  already. 

Young  Courtly.  Unfortunately, 
no  — I  shall  remain  a  bachelor  —  till 
you  can  assist  me  to  that  honour.  [Sis 
HAnrnURT  comes  down  —  aside  to  Dai- 
\)     Keep  the  old  boy  away. 
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Sir  Harcourt.  Lady  Gay  Spanker 
—  who  may  she  be? 

Grace.  Gay  Spanker,  Sir  Harcourt? 
My  cousin  and  dearest  friend  —  you 
must  like  her. 

Sir  Harcourt.  It  will  be  my  devoir, 
since  it  is  your  wish  —  though  it  will  be 
a  hmrd  task  in  your  presence. 

Grace.     I  am  sure  she  will  like  you. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Ha!  ha!  I  flatter 
myself. 

Young  Courtly.  Who,  and  what  is 
she? 

Grace.  Glee,  glee  made  a  living 
thing  —  Nature,  in  some  frolic  mood, 
shut  up  a  merry  devil  in  her  eye,  and, 
spiting  Art,  stole  joy's  brightest  har- 
mony to  thrill  her  laugh,  which  peals  out 
sorrow's  knell.  Her  cry  rings  loudest 
in  the  field  —  the  very  echo  loves  it 
best,  and,  as  each  hill  attempts  to  ape 
her  voice,  earth  seems  to  laugh  that  it 
made  a  thing  so  glad. 

Max.  Ay,  the  merriest  minx  I  ever 
kissed.  [Lady  Gat  laughs  without] 

Ladt  Gay.     [Without]     Max! 

Max.  Come  in,  you  mischievous 
puss. 

[Enter  James] 

James.  Mr.  Adolphus  and  Lady  Gay 
Spanker. 

[Enter  Ladt  Gat,  fully  equipped  in  rid- 
ing habit ,  etc.] 

Ladt  Gat.  Ha!  ha!  Well,  Gov- 
ernor, how  are  ye?  I  have  been  down 
five  times,  climbing  up  your  stairs  in 
my  long  clothes.  How  are  you,  Grace, 
dear?  [Kisses  her]  There,  don't  fidget, 
Max.  And  there  —  [Kisses  him]  there's 
one  for  you. 

Sir  Harcourt.     Ahem! 

Lady  Gat.  Oh,  gracious,  I  didn't 
see  you  had  visitors. 

Max.  Permit  me  to  introduce  —  Sir 
Harcourt  Courtly,  Lady  Gay  Spanker. 
Mr.  Dazzle,  Mr.  Hamilton  —  Lady 
Gay  Spanker. 

Sir  Harcourt.  [Aside]  A  devilish 
fine  woman ! 

Dazzle.  [Aside  to  Sir  Harcourt] 
She's  a  devilish  fine  woman. 

Ladt  Gat.  You  mustn't  think  any- 
thing of  the  liberties  I  take  with  my  old 
papa  here  —  bless  him ! 

Sir  Harcourt.  Oh,  no!  [Aside] 
I  only  thought  I  should  like  to  be  in  his 

place, 

Ladt  Gat.  I  am  so  glad  you  have 
come.  Sir  Harcourt.    Now  we  shall  be 


able  to  make  a  decent  figure  at  the  heels 
of  a  hunt. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Does,  your  ladyship 
hunt? 

Ladt  Gay.  Ha!  I  say,  Governor, 
does  my  ladyship  hunt?  I  rather 
flatter  myself  that  I  do  hunt!  Why, 
Sir  Harcourt,  one  might  as  well  live 
without  laughing  as  without  hunting. 
Man  was  fashioned  expressly  to  fit  a 
horse.  Are  not  hedges  and  ditches 
created  for  leaps?  Of  course!  And  I 
look  upon  foxes  to  be  one  of  the  most 
blessed  dispensations  of  a  benign  Provi- 
dence. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Yes,  it  is  all  very 
well  in  the  abstract :   I  tried  it  once. 

Lady  Gay.     Once!     Only  once? 

Sir  Harcourt.  Once,  only  once. 
And  then  the  animal  ran  away  with 
me. 

Lady  Gay.  Why,  you  would  not 
have  him  walk? 

Sir  Harcourt.  Finding  my  society 
disagreeable,  he  instituted,  a  series  of 
kicks,  with  a  view  to  removing  the 
annoyance;  but  aided  by  the  united 
stays  of  the  mane  and  tail,  I  frustrated 
his  intentions.  His  next  resource,  how- 
ever, was  more  effectual,  for  he  succeeded 
in  rubbing  me  off  against  a  tree. 

Max  and  Lady  Gay.    Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Dazzle.  How  absurd  you  must  have 
looked  with  your  legs  and  arms  in  the 
air,  like  a  shipwrecked  tea-table. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Sir,  I  never  looked 
absurd  in  my  life.  Ah,  it  may  be  very 
amusing  in  relation,  1  dare  say,  but  very 
unpleasant  in  effect. 

Lady  Gay.  I  pity  you,  Sir  Harcourt ; 
it  was  criminal  in  your  parents  to  neglect 
your  education  so  shamefully. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Possibly;  but  be 
assured  I  shall  never  break  my  neck 
awkwardly  from  a  horse,  when  it  might 
be  accomplished  with  less  trouble  from 
a  bed-room  window. 

Youno  Courtly.  [Aside]  My  dad 
will  be  caught  by  this  she-Bucephalus 
tamer. 

Max.  Ah!  Sir  Harcourt,  had  you 
been  here  a  month  ago,  you  would  have 
witnessed  the  most  glorious  run  that 
ever  swept  over  merry  England's  green 
cheek  —  a  steeple-chase,  sir,  which  1 
intended  to  win,  but  my  horse  broke 
down  tho  dav  before.  I  had  a  chance, 
notwithstanding,  and  but  for  Gay  here, 
L  should  have  won.  How  I  regretted  my 
absence  from  it!  How  did  my  filly 
behave  herself,  Gay  ? 
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Gay.     Gloriously.  Max !     glo- 

There  w«e  sixty  borses  in  the 

|  all  mettle  to  the  hone :    the  start 

.  picture  —  away  we  went  in  a 

—  pell-mell  —  heller-skelter  — 

s  first,  as  usual,  using  themselves 

'e  soon  passed  them  —  first  your 

,  thon  my  Blueskin,  and  Craven's 

",.     Then  came  the  tug  —  Kitty 

i  the  walls  —  Blueskin  flew  over 

lea  —  the  Colt  Male  and   neck, 

■half  a  mile  to  run  —  at  last  the 

I  haulkinl   a  leap  and   went  wild. 

™   and   1   had  it  all  to  ourselves  — 

i    three   lengths    ahead    as   we 

1   the   last   wall,   six   feet,   if   an 

id  a  ditch  on  the  other  side. 

|  for  the  first  time,  I  gave  Blueskin 

id  —  ha !     ha !  — ■  Away    he   flew 

thunderbolt  —  over    went    the 

1   over   the   same   spot,    leaving 

n  the  ditch  —  walked  the  steeple, 

miles    in    thirty    minutes,    and 

f  turned  a  hair. 

Bravo !     Bravo 


tQa: 


Do 


hunti 


Hunt  1     1  belong  to  a  hunt- 
i&s  born  on  horseback 
_._  _i  kennel!     Aye,  and  I 
[  may  die  with  a  whoo-whoop ! 
[To  SiE    H - 


h/iNi 


Ihn 


window  just  as  I  am  persuading  in;.-:.' 
to  sleep;  in  fact,  I  never  heard  mi 
music  worth  listening  to,  except  in 
Italy. 

Lady  Gay.  No?  then  you  nevw 
heard  a  well-trained  English  pack,  full 
cry? 

Sir  Hahcoort.     Full  cry  I 

Last  Gay.  Aye!  there  is  harmonf. 
if  you  will,  (live  me  the  tmmpel-neidj: 
the  spotted  pack  just  ea telling  seenL 
What  a  '-hums  is  their  yelp!  The  vim- 
iiallo,  blent  with  a  peal  of  free  and 
fearless  mirth!  Thai's  our  old  KiipKJ 
music,  —  match  it  where  you  can. 

8m  Hahcoort.  [Aside]  I  must  » 
about  Lady  Gay  Spanker. 

Dazzle.  [Aside  to  Sib  Harco(-bt] 
Ah,  would  you  — 

Lady  Gay.  Time  then  appears  u 
young  as  love,  and  plumes  as  swift  i 
wing.  Away  we  go!  The  earth  fan) 
back  to  aid  our  course !  Horse,  nun. 
hound,  earth,  heaven !  —  all  —  all  — 
one  piiio-e  of  glowing  ecstasy!  Then  1 
love  the  world,  myself,  and  every  living 
thing,  —  my  jocund  soul  cries  out  for 
verv  glee,  as  it  could  wish  that  all  er»- 
had  but  one  mouth  that  I  might 


[Afiilc]     I    wish  I 


Sir    H 
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nire  —  quite  —  very,    so    delighted  — 
lelighted! 

[Gets  quite  confused,  draws  on  his 
glove,  and  tears  it] 
Ladt  Gat;    Where  have  you  been, 
Dolly? 
8p  anker.    Oh,  ah,  I  was  just  outside. 
Max.     Why  did  you  not  come  in? 
8p anker.    I'm    sure    I    didn't  —  I 
don't  exactly  know,  but  I  thought  as  — 
perhaps  —  I  can't  remember. 

Dazzle.  Shall  we  have  the  pleasure 
of  your  company  to  dinner? 

Spanker.  I  always  dine  —  usually 
—  that  is,  unless  Gay  remains. 

Ladt  Gat.  Stay  dinner,  of  course; 
we  came  on  purpose  to  stop  three  or 
four  days  with  you. 

Grace.  Will  you  excuse  my  ab- 
sence, Gay? 

Max.  What!  what!  Where  are 
you  going?    What  takes  you  away? 

Grace.  We  must  postpone  the 
dinner  till  Gay  is  dressed. 

Max.  Oh,  never  mind,  —  stay  where 
you  are. 

Grace.    No,  I  must  go. 

Max.  I  say  you  sha'n't!  I  will  be 
king  in  my  own  house. 

Grace.  Do,  my  dear  uncle;  —  you 
shall  be  king,  and  I'll  be  your  prime 
minister,  —  that  is,  I  will  rule,  and  you 
shall  have  the  honour  of  taking  the 
consequences.  [Exit] 

Ladt  Gat.  Well  said,  Grace ;  have 
your  own  way ;  it  is  the  only  thing 
we  women  ought  to  be  allowed. 

Max.     Come,  Gay,  dress  for  dinner. 

Sir  Habcourt.  Permit  me,  Lady 
Gay  Spanker. 

Ladt  Gat.  With  pleasure,  —  what 
do  you  want? 

Sir  Harcourt.     To  escort  you. 

Ladt  Gat.  Oh,  never  mind,  I  can 
«*ort  myself,  thank  you,  and  Dolly 
too ;  —  come,  dear !  [Exit] 

Sir  Harcourt.    Aurevoir! 

Spanker.     Ah,  thank  you ! 

[Exit  awkwardly] 

Sir  Harcourt.  What  an  ill-assorted 
pair! 

Max.  Not  a  bit !  She  married  him 
[or  freedom,  and  she  has  it ;  he  married 
W  for  protection,  and  he  has  it. 

Sir  Harcourt.  How  he  ever  sum- 
moned courage  to  propose  to  her,  I  can't 
guess. 

Max.  Bless  you,  he  never  did. 
She  proposed  to  him!  She  says  he 
would,  if  he  could ;  but  as  he  couldn't, 
she  did  it  for  him.       [Exeunt,  laughing] 


[Enter  Cool  with  a  letter] 

Cool.  Mr.  Charles,  I  have  been 
watching  to  find  you  alone.  Sir  Har- 
court has  written  to  town  for  you. 

Young  Courtlt.     The  devil  he  has ! 

Cool.  He  expects  you  down  to- 
morrow evening. 

Dazzle.  Oh  I  he'll  be  punctual.  A 
thought  strikes  me. 

Young  Courtlt.  Pooh!  Con- 
found your  thoughts!  I  can  think  of 
nothing  but  the  idea  of  leaving  Grace, 
at  the  very  moment  when  I  had  estab- 
lished the  most  — 

Dazzle.  What  if  I  can  prevent  her 
marriage  with  your  Governor? 

Young  Courtlt.     Impossible ! 

Dazzle.  He's  pluming  himself  for 
the  conquest  of  Lady  Gay  Spanker.  It 
will  not  be  difficult  to  make  him  be- 
lieve she  accedes  to  his  suit.  And  if  she 
would  but  join  in  the  plan  — 

Young  Courtlt.  I  see  it  all.  And 
do  you  think  she  would? 

Dazzle.  I  mistake  my  game  if  she 
would  not. 

Cool.     Here  comes  Sir  Harcourt ! 

Dazzle.  I'll  begin  with  him.  Re- 
tire, and  watch  how  I'll  open  the  cam- 
paign for  you. 

[Young  Courtlt  and  Cool  retire] 

[Enter  Sir  Harcourt] 

Sir  Harcourt.  Here  is  that  cursed 
fellow  again. 

Dazzle.     Ah,  my  dear  old  friend ! 

Sir  Harcourt.     Mr.  Dazzle ! 

Dazzle.  I  have  a  secret  of  impor- 
tance to  disclose  to  you.  Are  you  a  man 
of  honour?  Hush!  don't  speak;  you 
are.  It  is  with  the  greatest  pain  I  am 
compelled  to  request  you,  as  a  gentle- 
man, that  you  will  shun  studiously  the 
society  of  Lady  Gay  Spanker ! 

Sir  Harcourt.  Good  gracious! 
Wherefore,  and  by  what  right  do  you 
make  such  a  demand  ? 

Dazzle.  Why,  I  am  distantly  related 
to  the  Spankers. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Why,  damme,  sir, 
if  you  don't  appear  to  be  related  to  every 
family  in  Great  Britain ! 

Dazzle.  A  good  many  of  the  nobil- 
ity claim  me  as  a  connexion.  But,  to 
return  —  she  is  much  struck  with  vour 
address ;  evidently,  she  laid  herself  out 
for  display. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Ha!  you  surprise 
me! 

Dazzle.    To  ontengta  ^o\x. 


aeh 

2 

8 


Sih  H.ue 'i-iukt.  Ma!  ha!  why,  It 
did  appear  like  it. 

Dazzle.  You  will  spare  her  for  ws 
sake ;  give  her  no  encouragement ;  if 
disgrace  come  upon  my  relatives,  the 
Spankers.  I  should  never  hold  up  my 
head  again. 

Sin  Harcourt.  [Aridr]  I  shall 
achieve  an  easy  conquest,  and  a  irlurious. 

* !    ho. !      I  never  remarked  i  I  before  ; 

it  this  is  a  gentleman. 

Dazzle.      Ma-v  I  rely  on  your  gene.r- 

ity7 

Sin  Habcotjrt.  Faithfully.  [Shakes 
his  hand]  Sir,  I  honour  and  esteem 
you;  but,  might  I  ask,  how  came  you 
to  meet  our  friend.  Max  H&rkaway,  in 
my  house  in  Belfjravc  Square  ? 

[Re-enter  Young  Courtly.     Sits  on  sofa 

Dazzle.  Certainly.  I  had  an  ac- 
ceptance of  your  son's  for  one  hundred 
pounds. 

Sir  Harcourt.  [Astonish*!]  Of  my 
eon's  7     Impossible ! 

Dazzle.  Ah,  sir,  fact!  he  paid  a 
debt  for  a  poor,  unfortunate  man  — 
fifteen  children  —  half-a-dozen  wives  — 
the  devil  knows  what  all. 

Sir  Harcoubt.     Simple  boy  I 

Dazzle.  Innocent  youth,  I  have  no 
doubt ;  when  you  have  Ihe  hundred 
convenient.  I  shall  feel  delighted. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Oh  I  follow  roc  to 
my  room,  and  if  yon  have  the  document, 
it  will  lie  happiness  to  me  to  pay  it. 
Poor  Charles !  good  heart ! 

Dazzle.  Oh,  a  splendid  heart !  1 
dare  say.  [Exit  Sir  Harcourt]  Come 
here;    write  me  the  bill. 

Youxn  Courtly.     What  for? 

Dazzle.  What  for?  why,  to  release 
the  unfortunate  man  and  his  family,  to 
be  sure,  from  jail. 

Youno  Courtly.     Who  is  he? 

Dazzle.      Yourself. 

You.va  Courtly.  But  1  haven't 
fifteen  children  1 

Dazzle.  Will  you  take  your  oath  of 
that? 

Younb  Courtly.     Nor  four  wives. 

Dazzle.  More  shame  for  you,  with 
all  that  family.  Come,  don't  be  obsti- 
nate;  write  and  dale  it  back. 

Youno  Courtly.  Ay,  but  where  is 
the  stamp  ? 

Dazzle.  Here  they  are.  of  all  pat- 
terns. [PulU  out  a  pocketbook]  I  keep 
them  ready  drawn  in  case  of  necessity. 
*//  but  the  dstte  and  acceptance.     Now, 


if  you  are  in  an  autographic  humour,  you 
can  try  how  your  signature  will  look 
across  half  a  dozen  of  them  ;  —  there  — 
write  —  exactly  —  you  know  the  place 

—  across  —  good  —  and  thank  your 
lucky  stars  that  you  have  found  a  friend 
at  last,  that  gives  you  money  and  ad- 
vice. [Take*  paper  and  tril] 

YoiMi  Courtly.  Things  are  ap- 
pionehing  to  a  climax  ;   I  must  appear  in 

CropriA  persona  —  and  immediately  — 
ut  I  must  first  ascertain  what  arc  \h-.- 
real  sentiments  of  this  riddle  of  a  woman. 
Does  she  love  me?  I  flatter  mjradf— 
By  Jove,  here  she  comes  —  I  ihfl 
have  such  an  opportunity  again ! 

[Enter  Grace] 

Grace.  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  Mr.  f 
Hamilton.  Why  does  every  objwl 
appear  robbed  of  the  charm  it  •nvi-  pn- 
sented  to  me?  Why  do  I  shudder  m 
the  contemplation  or  this  marriage, 
which,  till  now.  was  to  me  a  subjectof 
indifference?  Am  I  in  love?  In  love! 
if  1  am,  my  past  life  has  been  the  work 
of  raising  up  a  p.-dcsinl  in  place  my  own 
follv  on  —  I  —  the  infidel  —  the  railer! 

Young  Courtly.  Meditating  upon 
matrimonv,  madam? 

Grace.  [Aside]  He  little  thinks  he 
was  the  subject  of  mv  meditation)! 
[Aloud]     No. 

Young  Courtly.  [Aside]  1  must 
unmask  my  battery  now, 

Grace.      [Aside]     How   foolish   1  *nj 

—  he  will  perceive  lhat  I  tremble  — I 
must  appear  at  ease. 

Young  Courtly.     Eh?  ah!  urn! 

Grace.  Ah!  \They  sink  into  tilt** 
again.     Aside]     How  very  awkward! 

Youno  Courtly.  \Aside]  It  is » 
very  difficult  subject  to  begin.  l.lfniMf] 
Madam  —  ahem  —  there  was  —  is  —  I 
mean  —  I  was  about  to  remark—  a  — 
[Aside]  Hang  mo  if  it  is  nol  I  "r. 
-lip|n  iy  subject.  I  must  brush  up  my 
faculties;  attack  her  in  her  own  way. 
[Aloud]  Sing!  oh,  muse!  \AtviA. 
Why,  1  have  made  love  before  to  ■ 
hundred  women! 

Grace.  [Aside]  I  wish  I  had  some- 
thing  to  do.  for  1  have  nothing  to  say 

Youno  Courtly.  Mada  m 
is— a  subject  so  fraught  with  fats  tu 
my  future  life,  lhat  you  must  pardon  my 
lack  of  delicacy,  should  a  too  hasty 
expression  mar  the  fervent  courtesy  n 
its  intent.  To  you,  I  feel  awan 
appear  in  the  light  of  a  comparative 
stranger. 
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e.      [Aside]        I   know   what's 

ro  Courtly.    Of  you  —  I  know 
i  too  much  for  my  own  peace. 
:x.     [Aside]     He  is  in  love, 
to  Courtly.     I  forget  all  that 
efore  I  saw  your  beauteous  self ; 
born  into  another  world  —  my 
changed  —  the  beams  of  that 
ace  falling  on  my  soul,  have,  from 
>s,  warmed  into  life  the  flowrets 
tion,  whose  maiden  odours  now 
ward  the  sun,  pouring  forth  on 
ure  tongue  a  mite  of  adoration, 
he  voices  of  a  universe.     [Aside] 
something  in  her  own  style. 
:e.     Mr.  Hamilton ! 
*g  Courtly.     You  cannot  feel 
jd  — 
:e.     I  am  more  than  surprised. 

I  am  delighted. 
fG  Courtly.     Do  not  speak  so 

:e.  You  have  offended  me. 
*a  Courtly.  No,  madam;  no 
,  whatever  her  state,  can  be 
d  by  the  adoration  even  of  the 
t;  it  is  myself  whom  I  have 
d  and  deceived  —  but  still  I  ask 
irdon. 

:e.  [Aside]  Oh!  he  thinks  I  am 
'  him.  [Aloud]  I  am  not  ex- 
tended, but  — 

iq  Courtly.     Consider  my  posi- 
a  few  days  —  and  an  insur- 
ble  barrier  would  have  placed 
»yond  my  wildest  hopes  —  you 
lave  been  my  mother. 
e.     I   should   have   been   your 
!     [Aside]     I  thought  so. 
<ro   Courtly.     No  —  that  is,   I 
Sir  Harcourt  Courtly's  bride. 
:e.  [With     great      emphasis] 

*g  Courtly.  How!  never! 
then  hope?  —  you  turn  away  — 
uld  not  lacerate  me  by  a  refusal  ? 
:e.  [Aside]  How  stupid  he  is! 
to  Courtly.  Still  silent!  1 
you,  Miss  Grace  —  I  ought  to 
cpected  this  —  fool  that  I  have 
-  one  course  alone  remains  — 
I! 

:e.     [Aside]     Now  he's  going. 
fG  Courtly.     Farewell  forever! 
Will  you  not  speak  one  word? 
eave  this  house  immediately  —  I 
>t  see  you  again. 
;e.     Unhand  me,  sir,  I  insist. 
co      Courtly.       [Aside]      Oh! 
n  ass  I've  been!     [Rushes  up  to 


her,  and  seizes  her  hand]  Release  this 
hand?  Never!  never!  [Kissing  it] 
Never  will  I  quit  this  hand !  it  shall  be 
my  companion  in  misery  —  in  solitude 

—  when  you  are  far  away. 

Grace.  Oh!  should  any  one  cornel 
[Drops  her  handkerchief;  he  stoops  to 
pick  it  up]  For  heaven's  sake  do  not 
kneel. 

Young  Courtly.  [Kneels]  Forever 
thus  prostrate,  before  my  soul's  saint,  I 
will  lead  a  pious  life  of  eternal  adora- 
tion. 

Grace.  Should  we  be  discovered 
thus  —  pray,  Mr.  Hamilton  —  pray  — 
pray. 

Young  Courtly.  Pray!  I  am 
praying ;  what  more  can  I  do  ? 

Grace.     Your  conduct  is  shameful. 

Young  Courtly.     It  is.  [Rises] 

Grace.  And  if  I  do  not  scream,  it  is 
not  for  your  sake  —  that  —  but  it  might 
alarm  the  family. 

Young  Courtly.  It  might  —  it 
would.  Say,  am  I  wholly  indifferent 
to  you  ?  I  entreat  one  word  —  I  im- 
plore you — do  not  withdraw  your 
hand  —  [She  snatches  it  away  —  he  puts 
his  round  her  waist]     You  smile. 

Grace.  Leave  me,  dear  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton! 

Young  Courtly.  Dear!  Then  I 
am  dear  to  you ;  that  word  once  more ; 
say  —  say  you  love  me ! 

Grace.     Is  this  fair?  / 

[He  catches  her  in  his  arms,  and/ 
kisses  her. 

[Enter  Lady  Gay  Spanker] 

Lady  Gay.     Ha!  oh! 

Grace.     Gay!  destruction!       [Exit] 

Young  Courtly.  Fizgig!  The 
devil! 

Lady  Gay.  Don't  mind  me  —  pray, 
don't  let  me  be  any  interruption ! 

Young  Courtly.     I  was  just  — 

Lady  Gay.     Yes,  I  see  you  were. 

Young  Courtly.  Oh !  madam,  how 
could  you  mar  my  bliss,  in  the  very 
ecstasy  of  its  fulfilment  ? 

Lady  Gay.  I  always  like  to  be  in 
at  the  death.  Never  drop  your  ears; 
bless  you,  she  is  only  a  little  fresh  — 
give  her  her  head,  and  she  will  outrun 
herself. 

Young  Courtly.  Possibly;  but 
what  am  I  to  do  ? 

Lady  Gay.     Keep  your  seat. 

Young  Courtly.  But  in  a  few  days 
she  will  take  a  leap  that  must  throw  me 

—  she  marries  8ix  Htraoxuft  CqxoSK^  . 
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l  Gat.  Why,  that  is  awkward. 
Mly;  but  you  can  challenge  him, 
(oot  him. 

Courtlt.       Unfortunately, 
t  of  the  question. 
.    Jat.     How  so? 
no  Courtly.     You  will  not  bo- 
wret,  if  I  inform  you? 
Gat.     All  right  —  what  is  it? 
■  i  Courtly.     I  am  his  son. 
Gat.     What  — his  son?      But 
s  not  know  you? 
g  Codrtly.     No.     I  mot  him 
f  chance,  and  faced   it  out.      I 
,w  him  before  in  my  life. 
Gat.     Beautiful !  —  I  boo  it  all 
L're  in  love  with  your  mother,  that 
your  wife,  that  will  be. 
ourtly.     Now,    I    think   I 
[distance  the  old  gentleman,  if  you 
Tut  lend  us  your  assistance. 
Gay.     I  will,  in  anything. 
)  Codrtly.     You  must  know, 
it  my  father.  Sir  Harcourt,  has 
speratelv  in  1. .vi'  with  you. 
Gay.     With    me!  —  [Utters   a 
Ji  of  delight]  —  That  is  delicious  1 
[caa  Codrtly.     Now,  if  you  only 


r  Qa 


.  Could !  —  I  will.  Ha ! 
iv  cue.  I'll  cross  his  scent 
him  after   me.     Ho!    ho! 


ACT    IV 

Scene  First.  —  A  hamlsome  Oravist 
Room  in  Oak  Hall,  chandelier*,  lal ' 
with  books,  drawings,  tie.  Gr/  _ 
and  Lady  Gat  discovered.  Smv- 
ant  handing  Coffee] 

Grace.  If  there  be  one  habit  mom 
abominable  than  another,  it  is  thai  d 
(lie  gentlemen  silling  over  their  wiw; 
it  is  a  selfish,  unfeeling  fashion,  and  t 
gross  insult  to  our  sex. 

Lady  Gat.  We  are  turned  out  jW 
when  the  fun  begins.  How  happy  uu 
poor  wretches  look  at  the  cod  temptation 
of  being  rid  of  us. 

Grace.     The  conventional  signal  For  j 
the  ladies  to  withdraw  is  anxiously  asd 
deliberately  waited  for. 

Lady  Gay.  Then  1  begin  to  wish  I 
were  a  man. 

Grace.  The  instant  the  door  it 
elusi.il  upon  us,  there  rises  a  roar  I 

Lady  Gay.  In  celebration  of  tbor 
short-lived  liberty,  my  love;  rejoicing 
over  lh-ir  emancipation. 

Grace.  I  think  it  very  insulting. 
whatever  it  may  be. 
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He  left,  Miss  Grace,  in  a 
tiurry,  and  this  note,  I  believe, 
[Presenting  a  note  on  a  salver] 

For  me ! 
?  is  about  to  snatch  it,  but  re- 
taining herself,  takes  it  coolly, 
'xit  James] 

'  Your  manner  during  dinner  has 
Iter  native  but  instant  departure ; 
will  release  you  from  the  oppres- 
ny  society  must  necessarily  inflict 
ritive  mind.  It  may  tend  also  to 
lough  it  can  never  extinguish, 
itable  passion,  of  which  I  am  the 
tim.  Dare  I  supplicate  pardon 
n  for  the  past?  It  is  the  last 
le  self-deceived,  but  still  loving 
"Augustus  Hamilton." 

ts  her  hand  to  her  forehead  and 

ppears  giddy] 

at.     Hallo,    Grace!     what's 

• 

[recovering     herself],      Noth- 
heat  of  the  room. 
at.    Oh!    what  excuse  does 

particular  unforeseen  busi- 
pose? 

Why,  yes  —  a  mere  formula 
-  you  may  put  it  in  the  fire. 
[She  puts  it  in  her  bosom] 
rAY.       [Aside]       It    is    near 
the  fire  where  it  is. 

I'm  glad  he's  gone. 
at.     So  am  I. 

He  was  a  disagreeable,  ig- 
son. 
at.     Yes ;  and  so  vulgar ! 

No,  he  was  not  at  all  vulgar. 
at.     I  mean  in  appearance. 

Oh !  how  can  you  say  so ; 
y  distingue*. 

at.  Well,  I  might  have  been 
but  I  took  him  for  a  forward, 

Good  gracious,  Gay !  he  was 
ag  —  even  shy. 
at.     [Aside]     It's    all    right. 
ove,  —  blows  h6t  and  cold  in 
>reath. 

How  can  you  be  a  compe- 
?  Why,  you  have  not  known 
than  a  few  hours,  —  while  I 

at.  Have  known  him  two 
a  quarter !  I  yield  —  I  con- 
er  was,  or  will  be  so  intimate 
is  you  appeared  to  be !     Ha ! 

\id  noise  of  argument.  The 
Ming-doors  are  thrown  open] 


[Enter  the  whole  party  of  gentlemen  ap- 

?arently  engaged  in  warm  discussion, 
hey  assemble  in  knots,  while  the 
Servants  hand  Coffee,  etc.,  Max, 
Sir  Harcourt,  Dazzle,  and 
Spanker,  together] 

Dazzle.  But,  my  dear  sir,  consider 
the  position  of  the  two  countries  under 
such  a  constitution. 

Sir  Harcourt.  The  two  countries! 
What  have  they  to  do  with  the  sub- 
ject? 

Max.  Everything.  Look  at  their 
two  legislative  bodies. 

Spanker.  Ay,  look  at  their  two  leg- 
islative bodies. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Why,  it  would  in- 
evitably establish  universal  anarchy  and 
confusion. 

Grace.  I  think  they  are  pretty  well 
established  already. 

Spanker.  Well,  suppose  it  did,  what 
has  anarchy  and  confusion  to  do  with 
the  subject? 

Ladt  Gat.  Do  look  at  my  Dolly: 
he  is  arguing  —  talking  politics  —  'pon 
my  life  he  is.  [Calling]  Mr.  Spanker, 
my  dear! 

Spanker.  Excuse  me,  love,  I  am 
discussing  a  point  of  importance. 

Ladt  Gat.  Oh,  that  is  delicious; 
he  must  discuss  that  to  me.  —  [She  goes 
up  and  leads  him  down;  he  appears  to 
have  shaken  off  his  gaucherie;  she  shakes 
her  head]     Dolly !     Dolly ! 

Spanker.  Pardon  me,  Lady  Gay 
Spanker,  I  conceive  your  mutilation  of 
my  sponsorial  appellation  derogatory  to 
my  amour  propre. 

Ladt  Gat.     Your  what?     Ho!  ho! 

Spanker.  And  I  particularly  request 
that,  for  the  future,  I  may  not  be  treated 
with  that  cavalier  spirit  which  does  not 
become  your  sex,  nor  your  station,  your 
ladyship. 

Ladt  Gat.  You  have  been  indulg- 
ing till  you  have  lost  the  little  wit  nature 
dribbled  into  your  unfortunate  little 
head  —  your  brains  want  the  whipper- 
in  —  you  are  not  yourself. 

Spanker.  Madam,  I  am  doubly  my- 
self ;  and  permit  me  to  inform  you,  that 
unless  you  voluntarily  pay  obedience  to 
my  commands,  I  shall  enforce  them. 

Ladt  Gat.     Your  commands ! 

Spanker.  Yes,  madam ;  I  mean  to 
put  a  full  stop  to  your  hunting. 

Ladt  Gat.  You  do !  ah !  J  Aside] 
I  can  scarcely  speak  from  delicto.. 
[Aloud]    Who  put,  «u»\i  H&Vta&Voto ^3 ^ 
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I  for  I  am  sure  it  is  not  an  original 
lation  of  your  genius? 
|nker.  Sir  Hareourt  Courtly,  my 
1  now,  mark  me  I  I  request, 
_  _  to  sake,  that  I  may  not  be 
lolled  to  assert  my  a  —  my  author- 
Is  your  husband.  I  shall  say  no 
I  than  this  —  if  you  persist  in  this 
lit  ivhi-Uion  — 
-  .¥.     Well! 

.  Contemplate  a  separation. 
'e  looks  at  her  Itaughtihj.  and  retires] 
y  Gay.  Now  lm  happy !  My 
■little  darling,  inestimable  Dolly, 
mmbled  into  a  spirit,  somehow.  Sir 
Kurt,  too !  Ha !  ha !  he's  trying 
Ike  him  ill-treat  me,  so  that  his  own 


1  ihrivi 


,  Ha, 


[Adva 


Lady 


[  Gat.     Now  for  it. 
|  Harcourt.    What  hours  of  mis- 
■e  those  1  passed,  when,  by  your 
in,    the    room    suffered   a   total 

■  Gay.     Ah  I  you  flatter. 

Harcourt.  No,  pardon  me, 

kvere  impossible.  No.  believe  me, 
Id  to  join  in  the  boisterous  mirth, 
by   thoughts  would  desert  to  the 

ig-room.     Ah !    how  I  envied  the 

s  levity  and  cool  indifference  with 


Tiginal.     I   am   not  so  e 


■t  is  the 
deceived  ! 

Max.     Sir,  I  am  delighted  to  see  jn. 

Young  Courtly.      Thank  you,  sir 

Dazzle.  Will  you  be  kiud  econrt 
to  introduce  me,  Sir  Harcourt? 

Sib  Harcourt.  This  is  Mr.  Dank 
Charles. 

Young  Courtly.     Which? 

[Looking  from   Mb.    Spankxb  I* 
DmileI 

Sin  Harcourt.  [To  Lady  Gat|  b 
not  that  refreshing?  Miss  Harkamt 
—  Charles,  this  is  your  mother,  or  ratbtf 
will  be. 

Young.  Courtly.      Madam.   I  sial 
love,  honour,  and  obey  you  punctually 
[Takes  out  a  book,  sighs,  and  goet  up 
reading  | 

[Enter  James] 

Sir    Harcourt.  You     perceive? 

Quite  unused  to  society  —  perfeclr/ 
ignonmi  of  every  DonventioBM  rule  of 
hie. 

James.  The  Doctor  and  the  younf 
ladies  have  arrived.  [Eliti 

Max.  The  young  ladies  —  now  « 
must  to  the  ball  —  I  make  it  a  rofe 
iihvuys  to  coiumcrife  the  festivities  with 
a  good  old  country  dance  —  a  ratdior. 
Sir  Roger  dc  ('overly;    come,  Sir  Hat- 
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tatio  subject,  which  would  de- 
tier —  for  it  enchanted  the 
id    Doctor    Pump,    of    Corpus 

:b.  [Aside]  What  on  earth 
ave  induced  him  to  disguise  him- 
that  frightful  way !  —  I  rather 
some  plot  to  entrap  me  into  a 
ion. 

to  Courtly.  [Aside]  Dare  I 
this  trick  to  her?  No!  Not 
have  proved  her  affection  indis- 
\.  —  Let  me  see  —  I  must  con- 
He  takes  a  chair,  and,  forgetting 
umed  character,  is  about  to  take 
iral  free  manner.  —  Grace  looks 
td.  —  He  turns  abashed]  Madam, 
been  desired  to  amuse  you. 
:e.     Thank  you. 

*g  Courtly.      "The  labour  we 
in,  physics  pain."     I  will  draw 
moral,    ahem!     Subject,     the 
of  inebriety !  —  which,   accord- 
Ben  Jonson  —  means  perplexion 
intellects,  caused  by  imbibing 
•us    liquors.  —  About    an    hour 
ny  arrival,  I  passed  an  appalling 
e  of  the  effects  of  this  state  —  a 
)  was  overthrown  —  horses  killed 
leman  in  a  helpless  state,  with  his 
roken  —  all   occasioned   by   the 
ttion  of  the  post-boy. 
e.     That  is  very  amusing. 
*o  Courtly.     I  found  it  edifying 
itious  food  for  reflection  —  the 
I  man  desired  his  best  compli- 
*)  you. 
:e.     To  me? 
4Q  Courtly.     Yes. 
:e.     His  name  was  — 
*Q    Courtly.       Mr.    Augustus 
on. 
;e.    Augustus !    Oh ! 

[Affects  to  faint] 
«g  Courtly.  [Aside]  Huzza! 
:e.     But  where,  sir,  did  this  hap- 

*o  Courtly.    About  four  miles 

be  road. 

:e.     He  must  be  conveyed  here. 

[Enter  Servant] 
ant.     Mr.  Meddle,  madam. 

[Enter  Meddle] 
dub.     On  very  particular  busi- 

ub.     The  very  person.    My  dear 

dub.     My  dear  madam ! 

:m.    Tou  must  execute  a  very 


particular  commission  for  me  imme- 
diately. Mr.  Hamilton  has  met  with  a 
frightful  accident  on  the  London  road, 
and  is  in  a  dying  state. 

Meddle.  Well!  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  he  takes  it  uncommonly 
easy  —  he  looks  as  if  he  was  used  to  it. 

Grace.  You  mistake:  that  is  not 
Mr.  Hamilton,  but  Mr.  Courtly,  who 
will  explain  everything,  and  conduct 
you  to  the  spot. 

Young  Courtly.  [Aside]  Oh!  I 
must  put  a  stop  to  all  this,  or  I  shall 
be  found  out.  —  [Aloud]  Madam,  that 
were  useless ;  for  I  omitted  to  mention  a 
small  fact  which  occurred  before  I  left 
Mr.  Hamilton  —  he  died. 

Grace.  Dear  me!  Oh,  then  we 
needn't  trouble  you,  Mr.  Meddle. 
[Music  heard]  Hark!  I  hear  they  are 
commencing  a  waltz  —  if -you  will  ask 
me  —  perhaps  your  society  and  conver- 
sation may  tend  to  dispel  the  dreadful 
sensation  you  have  aroused. 

Young  Courtly.  [Aside]  Hears  of 
my  death  —  screams  out  —  and  then 
asks  me  to  waltz!  I  am  bewildered! 
Can  she  suspect  me?  I  wonder  which 
she  likes  best  —  me  or  my  double? 
Confound  this  disguise  —  I  must  retain 
it  —  I  have  gone  too  far  with  my  dad  to 
pull  up  now.  —  At  your  service,  madam. 

Grace.  [Aside]  I  will  pay  him  well 
for  this  trick ! 

[Exeunt,  all  but  Meddle] 

Meddle.  Well,  if  that  is  not  Mr. 
Hamilton,  scratch  me  out  with  a  big 
blade,  for  I  am  a  blot  —  a  mistake  upon 
the  rolls.  There  is  an  error  in  the  plead- 
ings somewhere,  and  I  will  discover  it. 
I  would  swear  to  his  identity  before  the 
most  discriminating  jury.  By  the  bye, 
this  accident  will  form  a  capital  excuse 
for  my  presence  here.  I  just  stepped 
in  to  see  how  matters  worked,  and  — 
stay  —  here  comes  the  bridegroom  elect 
—  and,  oh !  in  his  very  arms,  Lady  Gay 
Spanker!  [Looks  round]  Where  are 
my  witnesses?  Oh,  that  some  one  else 
were  here!  However,  I  can  retire  and 
get  some  information,  eh  —  Spanker 
versus  Courtly  —  damages  —  witness. 
[Gets  into  an  arm-chair,  which  he 
turns  round] 

[Enter  Sir  Harcourt,  supporting 
Lady  Gay] 

Sir  Harcourt.  This  cool  room  will 
recover  you. 

Lady  Gay.  Excuse  my  trusting  to 
you  for  support. 
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am  transported ! 
to  support  this 
Ively  burden,  and  I  slin.ll  conceive  that 
Haradise  is  regained.  [They  sit] 
1  Lady  Oay.  Oh !  Sir  Haroonrt,  I  feel 
lery  faint. 

J  Sin  Harcoitbt.      ThiMvuH/ muiii!  voii 
■ddy. 

1  Lady  Gat.     And  I  have  left  mv  salts 
>  the  other  room. 

Habcoort.  I  always  carry  a 
.  1,  for  the  express  accommodation  of 
3  fair  sex. 

[Producing  a  smtUiiiff-botttc] 

J  Lady  Gay.     Thank  you  —  ah  !     [She 

mehs} 

1  Sir    Harcoubt.     What    a   sigh    was 
The    vapour    of    oon- 


I  Stit     H 
eof 


y.     Am  I  not  married? 

What     a     horrible 
I 

am  never  contradicted, 
i  there  are  none  of  those  enlivening. 
lilcri'siiiit,'  little  differenees,  which  bo 
H)>'!i^i ti'_rF>'  diversify  the  monotony  of 
•  iiijiiirril  life,  like  spots  of  verdure  —  no 
"iiiiri'els,    like    oases    in    the    desert    of 


Lady  Gat.  I  fear  there  n  I 
incompatibility  of  temper,  which  read* 
a  separation  inevitable. 

Sir  Harcoukt.  Indispensable,  n 
dear  madam !  Ab  !  bad  I  l»een  t! 
happy  possessor  of  such  a  realm  of  t£ 

—  what  a  beatific  eternity  unfolds  it* 
to  my  extending  imagination !  Hi 
another  man  but  looked  at  you,  I  shod 
have  annihilated  him  at  once;  and  if  I 
had  the  temerity  to  speak,  his  bfe  ata 
could  have  expiated  his  crime. 

Lady  Gay.  Oh.  an  existence  of  s* 
a  nature  is  too  hright  for  tbe  eye 
thought  —  too  sweet  to  bear  reflect  it* 

Sib  Habcoort.  My  devoiio 
eternal,  deep  — 

Lady  Gay.      Oh,  Sir  Harcourtl 

Sir  Habcoort  [more  /m*nti 
Your  every  thought  should  be  asepara 
study,  —  each  wish  forestalled  by  t 
quick  apprehension  of  a  kindred  soul. 

Lady  Gay.  Alas!  how  can  I  »™ 
my  fate? 

Sib  Harcocbt.     If  a  life  —  a  hw 

—  were  offered  to  your  astonished  vii 
by  one  who  is  considered  the  index 
fashion  —  the  vane  of  the  beau  mondt, 
if  you  saw  him  at  your  feet,  beggiv 
beseeching  your  acceptance  of  all,  u 
more    than    this,     what    would    yu 
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Gat.  Leave  me ;  I  feel  I  can- 
hstand  your  powers  of  persua- 
>wear  that  you  will  never  for- 

• 

Harcourt.  Dictate  the  oath, 
row  wrinkled,  —  may  two  inches 
>d  to  the  circumference  of  my 
-  may  I  lose  the  fall  in  my  back, 
I  be  old  and  ugly  the  instant  I 
ne  tithe  of  adoration ! 
Gat.  I  must  believe  you. 
3arcourt.  Shall  we  leave  this 
>le  spot  —  this  horrible  vicinity  ? 
Gat.  The  sooner  the  better: 
)w  evening  let  it  be.  Now  let 
irn;     my   absence   will   be   re- 

[He  kisses  her   hand]     Do   I 
confused?     Has   my   agitation 
1  me  unfit  to  enter  the  room? 
Iarcourt.    More  angelic  by  a 
tnge  of  heightened  colour. 

Gat.      To-morrow,    in    this 

hich  opens  on  the  lawn. 

arcoubt.     At  eleven  o'clock. 

Gat.     Have  your  carriage  in 

and  four  horses.     Remember, 

e  particular  to  have  four ;  don't 

affair  come  off  shabbily.     Adieu, 

Harcourt !  [Exit] 

Harcourt.    Veni,   vidi,   vici! 

d,     Csssar,     Napoleon,     Alex- 

svcr  completed  so  fair  a  conquest 

tort  a  time.     She  dropped  fas- 

This  is  an  unprecedented 
of  the  irresistible  force  of  per- 
ppearanoe  combined  with  pol- 
dress.  Poor  creature !  how  she 
9!  I  pity  so  prostrating  a  pas- 
i  ought  to  return  it.  I  will :  it 
j  I  owe  to  society  and  fashion. 

[Exit] 
»le.  [Turns  the  chair  round] 
is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
aken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to 
"  This  is  my  tide  —  I  am  the 
tness.  "Virtue  is  sure  to  find 
reward."  But  I've  no  time  to 
►late  what  I  shall  be  —  some- 
tuge.  Let  me  see  —  Spanker 
Courtly  —  Crim.  Con.  —  Dam- 
iced  at  150,0002.,  at  least,  for 
ways  decimate  your  hopes. 

[Enter  Mr.  Spanker] 

csr.     I  cannot  find  Gay  any- 

•le.  The  plaintiff  himself  —  I 
ommence  the  action.  Mr. 
,  as  I  have  information  of  deep, 
tportanoe  to  impart,  will  you 
at?    [They  sit  solemnly.    Mid- 


dle takes  out  a  note-book  and   pencil] 
Ahem !     You  have  a  wife? 

[Re-enter  Lady  Gat  behind] 

Spanker.     Yes,  I  believe  I  — 

Meddle.  Will  you  be  kind  enough, 
without  any  prevarication,  to  answer 
my  questions? 

Spanker.     You  alarm  —  I  — 

Meddle.  Compose  yourself  and  re- 
serve your  feelings;  take  time  to  con- 
sider.    You  have  a  wife? 

Spanker.     Yes  — 

Meddle.  He  has  a  wife  —  good  — 
a  bona-fide  wife  —  bound  morally  and 
legally  to  be  your  wife,  and  nobody 
else's  in  effect,  except  on  your  written 
permission  — 

Spanker.     But  what  has  this  — 

Meddle.  Hush !  allow  me,  my  dear 
sir,  to  congratulate  you. 

[Shakes  his  hand] 

Spanker.     What  for? 

Meddle.  Lady  Gay  Spanker  is 
about  to  dishonour  the  bond  of  wedlock 
by  eloping  from  you. 

Spanker     [starting].     What? 

Meddle.  Be  patient  —  I  thought 
you  would  be  overjoyed.  Will  you 
place  the  affair  in  my  hands,  and  I  will 
venture  to  promise  the  largest  damages 
on  record. 

Spanker.  Damn  the  damages !  —  I 
want  my  wife.  Oh,  I'll  go  and  ask  her 
not  to  run  away.  She  may  run  away 
with  me  —  she  may  hunt  —  she  may 
ride  —  anything  she  likes.  Oh,  sir,  let 
us  put  a  stop  to  this  affair. 

Meddle.  Put  a  stop  to  it!  do  not 
alarm  me,  sir.  Sir,  you  will  spoil  the 
most  exquisite  brief  that  was  ever 
penned.     It    must    proceed  —  it    shall 

Froceed.  It  is  illegal  to  prevent  it,  and 
will  bring  an  action  against  you  for 
wilful  intent  to  injure  the  profession. 

Spanker.  Oh,  what  an  ass  I  am! 
Oh,  I  have  driven  her  to  this.  It  was 
all  that  damned  brandy  punch  on  the  top 
of  Burgundy.     What  a  fool  I  was ! 

Meddle.  It  was  the  happiest  mo- 
ment of  your  life. 

Spanker.  So  I  thought  at  the  time ; 
but  we  live  to  grow  wiser.  Tell  me, 
who  is  the  vile  seducer? 

Meddle.     Sir  Harcourt  Courtly. 

Spanker.     Ha !  he  is  my  best  friend. 

Meddle.  I  should  think  he  is.  If 
you  will  accompany  me  —  here  is  a 
verbatim  copy  of  the  whole  transaction 
in  short-hand  —  sworn  to  \s^j  xaa* 
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Only    let 


_  _,e.     Even    that    may    be    ar- 
:  —  this  way. 

That   ever   I   should   live 

I  my  wife  run  away.  Oh,  1  will  do 
ping  —  keep  two  packs  of  hounds 
V  up  every  horse  and  ass  in  Eng- 

-  myself  included  —  oh  ! 

[Exit  with  Meddle] 
Gay.     Ha !     ha !     ha !      Poor 

II  I'm  sorry   I   must  continue  to 
|e  him.     If  ne  would  kindle  up  a 

-  So,  that  fellow  overheard  all  — 
jch  the  better. 

I   [Enter  Yor/NQ  Courtly] 


r.  Nibble  I  he  is  caught, 
1  the  basket.  I  have  just  left  dim 
|  hook  in  his  gills,  panting  for  very 
B  element.  But  how  goes  on  your 
fiter? 

Courtly.     Bravely.     By    as 
Be,  I  have  discovered  that  she 
I  see  but  one  chance  against 
t  termination  I  could  hope. 
"      .     What  is  that? 

'ouktly.     My  father  has 


Yodno  Courtlt.     I   will   bend  lb 

haughtv  Graeo.  IGninfl 

Lady  Oat.     Do.        [Exeunt  Mind 

Grace.     Will  you? 


[Enter  Cool] 
Cool.  This  is  the  most  serious  affii 
Sir  Harcourt  haa  ever  been  engaged  M. 
I  look  the  liberty  of  considering  him 
Tool  when  he  told  me  he  was  goinfM 
marry:  but  voluntarily  to  incur  i 
other  man's  incumbrance  is  very  lit! 
short  of  madness.  If  he  continues  U 
conduct  himself  in  this  absurd  manntf, 
I  shall  be  compelled  to  dismiss  him. 


Sm  Harcourt.     Cool! 
Cool.     Sir  Harcourt. 
Sir    Harcourt.     Is    my    chariot  in 
waiting? 

Cool.     For  the  last  half  hour  a    " 
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Cool.     It  shall  be  done. 

[Exit  Cool] 

Sir  Harcourt.  With  what  indif- 
ference does  a  man  of  the  world  view  the 
approach  of  the  most  perilous  catas- 
trophe! My  position,  hazardous  as  it 
is,  entails  none  of  that  nervous  excite- 
ment which  a  neophyte  in  the  school  of 
fashion  would  feel.  I  am  as  cool  and 
steady  as  possible.  Habit,  habit  I  Oh ! 
liow  many  roses  will  fade  upon  the 
«heek  of  beauty,  when  the  defalcation 
«f  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly  is  whispered  — 
then  hinted  —  at  last,  confirmed  and 
bruited.  I  think  I  see  them.  Then,  on 
my  return,  they  will  not  dare  to  eject  me 

—  I  am  their  sovereign  I  Whoever 
attempts  to  think  of  treason,  I'll  banish 
him  from  the  West  End  —  I'll  cut  him 

—  I'll  put  him  out  of  fashion  I 

[Enter  Lady  Gay] 

Ladt  Gay.    Sir  Harcourt ! 

Sir  Harcourt.    At  your  feet. 

Lady  Gay.  I  had  hoped  you  would 
have  repented. 

Sir  Harcourt.     Repented! 

Lady  Gay.  Have  you  not  come  to 
say  it  was  a  jest?  —  say  you  have ! 

Sir  Harcourt.  Love  is  too  sacred  a 
subject  to  be  trifled  with.  Come,  let  us 
fly !    See,  I  have  procured  disguises  — 

Lady  Gay.  My  courage  begins  to 
fail  me.     Let  me  return. 

Sir  Harcourt.     Impossible! 

Lady  Gay.  Where  do  you  intend  to 
take  me? 

Sir  Harcourt.  Tou  shall  be  my 
guide.    The  carriage  waits. 

Lady  Gay.  Tou  will  never  desert 
me? 

Sir  Harcourt.  Desert!  Oh,  heav- 
ens! Nay,  do  not  hesitate  —  flight, 
now,  alone  is  left  to  your  desperate  situa- 
tion! Come,  every  moment  is  laden 
with  danger.  [They  are  going] 

Lady  Gay.     Oh!  gracious! 

Sir  Harcourt.    Hush!  what  is  it? 

Lady  Gay.  I  have  forgotten  —  I 
must  return. 

Sir  Harcourt.     Impossible! 

Lady  Gay.  I  must!  I  must!  I 
have  left  Max  —  a  pet  staghound,  in  his 
basket  —  without  whom,  life  would  be 
unendurable  —  I  could  not  exist ! 

Sir  Harcourt.  No,  no.  Let  him 
be  sent  after  us  in  a  hamper. 

Ladt  Gay.  In  a  hamper!  Re- 
morseless man!  Go  —  you  love  me 
not,  How  would  you  like  to  be  sent 
after  me  —  in  a  hamper?    Let  me  fetch 


him.     Hark !     I  hear  him  squeal !    Oh ! 
Max  —  Max ! 

Sir  Harcourt.  Hush!  for  heaven's 
sake.  They'll  imagine  you're  calling 
the  Squire.  I  hear  footsteps ;  where  can 
I  retire? 

[Enter  Meddle,  Spanker,  Dazzle,  and 
Max.     Lady  Gay  screams] 

Meddle.  Spanker  versus  Courtly !  — 
I  subpoena  every  one  of  you  as  wit- 
nesses !  —  I  have  'em  ready  —  here  they 
are  —  shilling  a-piece. 

[Giving  them  round] 

Lady  Gay.     Where  is  Sir  Harcourt? 

Meddle.  There !  —  bear  witness !  — 
call  on  the  vile  delinquent  for  protection ! 

Spanker.     Oh !  his  protection ! 

Lady  Gay.     What?  ha! 

Meddle.  I'll  swear  I  overheard  the 
whole  elopement  planned  —  before  any 
jury !  —  where's  the  book? 

Spanker.  Do  you  hear,  you  prof- 
ligate? 

Lady  Gay.     Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Dazzle.  But  where  is  this  wretched 
Lothario? 

Meddle.  Ay,  where  is  the  defen- 
dant? 

Spanker.  Where  lies  the  hoary 
villain? 

Lady  Gay.    What  villain? 

Spanker.     That  will  not  serve  you! 

—  I'll  not  be  blinded  that  way ! 
Meddle.     We  won't  be  blinded  any 

way! 

Max.  I  must  seek  Sir  Harcourt,  and 
demand  an  explanation !  Such  a  thing 
never  occurred:  in  Oak  Hall  before !  —  H 
must  be  cleared  up !  [Exit] 

Meddle.  [Aside  to  Spanker]  Now, 
take  my  advice ;  remember  your  gender. 
Mind  the  notes  I  have  given  you. 

Spanker.  [Aside]  All  right !  Here 
they  are!  Now,  madam,  I  have  pro- 
cured the  highest  legal  opinion  on  this 
point. 

Meddle.     Hear!  hear! 

Spanker.  And  the  question  resolves 
itself  into  a  —  into  —  What's  this? 

[Looks  at  notes] 

Meddle.    A  nutshell ! 

Spanker.  Yes,  we  are  in  a  nutshell. 
Will  you,  in  every  respect,  subscribe  to 
my  requests  —  desires  —  commands  — 
[Looks  at  notes]  —  orders  —  imperative 

—  indicative  —  injunctive  —  or    other- 
wise? 

Lady  Gay.  [Aside]  'Pon  my  life, 
he's  actually  going  to  assume  the  rib- 
bons, and  take  the  box-seat.  I  must 
put  a  stop  to  this.    I  mWA    \\»  ^f&  *& 
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end  in  smoke.     I  know  Sir  Harcourt 
would  rather  run  than  fight! 

Dazzle.  Oh !  I  smell  powder !  — 
command  my  services.  My  dear 
madam,  can  I  be  of  any  use? 

Spanker.  Oh !  a  challenge !  —  I 
must  consult  my  lepal  adviser. 

Meddle.    No!  impossible! 

Dazzle.  Pooh !  the  easiest  thing  in 
life!  Leave  it  to  me:  What  has  an 
attorney  to  do  with  affairs  of  honour?  — 
they  are  out  of  his  element. 

Meddle.  Compromise  the  question ! 
Pull  his  nose !  —  we  have  no  objection 
to  that. 

Dazzle  [turning  to  Lady  Gat]. 
Well,  wo  have  no  objection  either  — 
have  wo? 

Lady  Gay.  No  !  —  pull  his  nose  — 
that  will  be  something. 

Meddle.  And,  moreover,  it  is  not 
exactly  actionable ! 

Dazzle.  Isn't  it!  —  thank  you  — 
I'll  note  down  that  piece  of  information 

—  it  may  be  useful. 

Meddle.  How!  cheated  out  of  my 
legal  knowledge. 

Lady  Gay.     Mr.     Spanker,     I     am 

determined !  —  I    insist    upon    a    chal- 

:  lenge     being     sent     to     Sir     Harcourt 

;  Courtly !  —  and  —  mark    me  —  if    you 

refuse  to  fight  him  —  I  will. 

Meddle.     Don't.     Take  my  advice 

—  you'll  incapacit  — 

Lady  Gay.  Look  you,  Mr.  Meddle, 
unless  you  wish  me  to  horsewhip  you, 
hold  your  tongue. 

Meddle.  What  a  she-tiger  —  I  shall 
retire  and  collect  my  costs.  [Exit] 

Lady  Gay.  Mr.  Spanker,  oblige  me 
by  writing  as  I  dictate. 

Spanker.  He's  gone  —  and  now  I 
am  defenceless!  Is  this  the  fate  of 
husbands  ?  —  A  duel !  —  Is  this  the 
result  of  becoming  master  of  my  own 
family  ? 

Lady  Gay.  "Sir,  the  situation  in 
which  you  were  discovered  with  my 
wife,  admits  neither  of  explanation  nor 
apology." 

Spanker.  Oh,  yes !  but  it  does  —  I 
don't  believe  you  really  intended  to  run 
quite  away. 

Lady  Gay.  You  do  not;  but  I 
know  better,  I  say  I  did !  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  your  unfortunate  interrup- 
tion, I  do  not  know  where  I  might  have 
been  by  this  time.     Go  on. 

Spanker.  "Nor  apology."  I'm 
writing  my  own  death-warrant,  —  com- 
mltting  suicide  on  compulsion. 


Lady  Gat.  "The  bearer  will  ar- 
range all  preliminary  matters,  for 
another  day  must  see  this  sacrilege 
expiated  by  your  life,  or  that  of 

Yours  very  sincerely, 
"Dolly  Spanker." 
Now,  Mr.  Dazzle. 

[Gives  it  over  his  heoft 

Dazzle.  The  document  is  as  sacred 
as  if  it  were  a  hundred-pound  bill. 

Lady  Gat.  We  trust  to  your  dis- 
cretion. 

Spanker.  His  discretion  I  Oh,  pul 
your  head  in  a  tiger's  mouth,  and  trust 
to  his  discretion  I 

Dazzle  [sealing  letter,  etc.,  tritJ 
Spanker's  seal].  My  dear  Lady  Gay 
matters  of  this  kind  are  indigenous  U 
my  nature,  independently  of  their  per 
vading  fascination  to  all  humanity ;  du 
this  is  more  especially  delightful,  as  yoi 
may  perceive  I  shall  be  the  intimate  anc 
bosom  friend  of  both  parties. 

Lady  Gat.  Is  it  not  the  only  alter 
native  in  such  a  case? 

Dazzle.  It  is  a  beautiful  panacea  in 
any,  in  every  case.  [Going  —  retunut] 
By  the  way,  where  would  you  like  this 
party  of  pleasure  to  come  off  ?  Open  ail 
shooting  is  pleasant  enough,  but  if  1 
might  venture  to  advise,  we  could  ordei 
half  a  dozen  of  that  Madeira  and  a  bo* 
of  cigars  into  the  billiard-room,  so  mak( 
a  night  of  it ;  take  up  the  irons  everj 
now  and  then ;  string  for  first  shot,  and 
blaze  away  at  one  another  in  an  amicable 
and  gentlemanlike  way;  so  conclude 
the  matter  before  the  potency  of  th( 
liquor  could  disturb  the  individuality  ol 
the  object,  or  the  smoke  of  the  cigar 
render  the  outline  dubious.  Does  sue! 
an  arrangemont  coincide  with  youi 
views  ? 

Ladt  Gat*     Perfectly. 

Dazzle.  I  trust  shortly  to  be  th< 
harbinger  of  happy  tidings.  [Exit 

Spanker  [coming  forward].  Ladj 
Gay  Spanker,  are  you  ambitious  of  be 
coming  a  widow? 

Lady  Gay.  Why,  Dolly,  woman  1 
at  best  but  weak,  and  weeds  become  mc 

Spanker.  Female !  am  I  to  be  im 
molated  on  the  altar  of  your  vanity?. 

Lady  Gay.  If  you  become  pathetu 
I  shall  laugh. 

Spanker.  Farewell  —  base,  hear] 
less,  unfeeling  woman !  [Exi 

Lady    Gay.     Ha!   well,  so  I  am. 
am  heartless,  for  he  is  a  dear,  good  litt 
fellow,  and  I  ought  not  to  play  upon  h 
feelings :  but  'pon  my  life  he  sounds  i 
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t  concert  pitch,  that  I  feel  dis- 
to  untune  him.  Poor  Dolly,  I 
nk  he  cared  so  much  about  me. 
,  him  out  of  pain. 
\.  Sir  Harcourt  comes  down] 
arcourt.  I  have  been  a  fool ! 
9  my  own  vanity.  I  shall  be 
tt  as  a  ridiculous  old  coxcomb 
>  I  am.  The  hour  of  convic- 
rrived.  Have  I  deceived  my- 
lave   I   turned  all  my  senses 

-  looking  towards  self  — 
>lf?  —  and  has  the  world  been 
?hing  at  me?  Well,  if  they 
will  revert  the  joke ;  —  they 

I  am  an  old  ass;    but  I  will 

I I  am  neither  too  old  to  repent 
nor  such  an  ass  as  to  flinch 

fessing  it.  A  blow  half  met  is 
elt. 

[Enter  Dazzle] 

5.     Sir   Harcourt,    may    I    be 
I  the  honour  of  a  few  minutes' 
ion  with  you? 
ircourt.     With  pleasure, 
s.     Have  the  kindness  to  throw 
over  that.  [Gives  the  letter] 

rcourt  [reads).  "Situation 
if  e  —  apology  —  expiate  —  my 
Tiy,    this    is    intended    for    a 

• 

s.  Why,  indeed,  I  am  per- 
are  that  it  is  not  quite  en  regie 
>uching,  for  with  that  I  had 
to  do;  but  I  trust  that  the 
ty  of  the  composition  will  be 
ed  in  the  beauty  of  the  subject. 
rcourt.  Mr.  Dazzle,  are  you 
t? 

b.  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly,  upon 
ur  I  am,  and  I  hope  that  no 
engagement  will  interfere  with 
iiate  reply  in  vrovriA  persond. 

fixed  upon  the  billiard-room 
me  of  action,  which  I  have  just 
>erly  illuminated  in  honour  of 
;ion;  and,  by-the-bye,  if  vom- 
its are  not  handy,  I  can  oblige 

a  pair  of  the  sweetest  things 
r  handled  —  hair-triggered  — 
;  heir-looms  in  my  family.  I 
hem   almost   in   the   light   of 

Iarcourt.     Sir,  I  shall  avail 

one  of  your  relatives.     [Aside] 

le  hereditaments  of  my  folly  — 

iccept  it.     L4Zoud]  Sir,  I  shall 

-  to  meet  Mr.  ^Spanker  at  any 
►lace  he  may  appoint. 

b.    The  sooner  the  better,  sir. 


Allow  me  to  offer  you  my  arm.  I  see 
you  understand  these  matters ;  —  my 
friend  Spanker  is  wofully  ignorant  — 
miserably  uneducated.  [Exeunt] 

[Re-enter  Max,  with  Grace] 

Max.  Give  ye  joy,  girl,  give  ye  joy.  i 
Sir  Harcourt  Courtly  must  consent  to  I 
waive  all  title  to  your  hand  in  favour  of  / 
his  son  Charles.  j 

Grace.  Oh,  indeed!  Is  that  the 
pith  of  your  congratulation  —  humph! 
the  exchange  of  an  old  fool  for  a  young 
one?  Pardon  me  if  I  am  not  able  to 
distinguish  the  advantage. 

Max.     Advantage ! 

Grace.  Moreover,  by  what  right  am 
I  a  transferable  cipher  m  the  family  of 
Courtly  ?  So,  then,  my  fate  is  reduced 
to  this,  to  sacrifice  my  fortune,  or  unite 
myself  with  a  worm-eaten  edition  of  the 
Classics ! 

Max.  Why,  he  certainly  is  not  such 
a  fellow  as  I  could  have  chosen  for  my 
little  Grace;  but  consider,  to  retain 
fifteen  thousand  a-year!  Now,  tell  me 
honestly  —  but  why  should  I  say 
honestly  t  Speak,  girl,  would  you  rather 
not  have  the  lad  ? 

Grace.     Why  do  you  ask  me? 

Max.  Why,  look  ye,  I'm  an  old 
fellow ;  another  hunting  season  or  two, 
and  I  shall  be  in  at  my  own  death  —  I 
can't  leave  you  this  house  and  land, 
because  they  are  entailed,  nor  can  I  say 
I'm  sorry  for  it,  for  it  is  a  good  law ;  but 
I  have  a  little  box  with  my  Grace's  name 
upon  it,  where,  since  your  father's  death 
and  miserly  will,  I  have  yearly  placed  a 
certain  sum  to  be  yours,  should  you 
refuse  to  fulfil  the  conditions  prescribed. 

Grace.     My  own  dear  uncle ! 

[Clasping  him  round  the  neck] 

Max.  Pooh!  pooh!  what's  to  do 
now  ?  Why,  it  was  only  a  trifle  —  why, 
you  little  rogue,  what  are  you  crying 
about? 

Grace.     Nothing,  but  — 

Max.  But  what?  Come,  out  with 
it :  Will  you  have  young  Courtly? 

[Re-enter  Lady  Gat] 

Ladt  Gat.     Oh !  Max,  Max ! 

Max.     Why,  what's  amiss  with  you? 

Ladt  Gat.      I'm  a  wicked  woman ! 

Max.    What  have  you  done? 

Ladt  Gat.  Everything  —  oh,  I 
thought  Sir  Harcourt  was  a  coward,  butj 
now  I  find  a  man  may  be  a  coxcomb 
without  being  a  poltroon.  Just  to  «ks3f« 
my  husband  lion  \&^w*t&sk\»  \k  Na  v» 


hold  the  riband-  sometimes.  I  made  him 
send  a  challenge  to  the  old  fellow,  and 
be_,  to  my  surprise,  accepted  it,  and  is 
going  to  blow  my  Dolly's  brains  out  in 
the  billiard -room. 

Max.     The  devil ! 

Lady  Oav.  Just  when  I  imagined  1 
had  got  my  whip  hand  of  him  again,  out 
(■oinos  my  linch-pin  — and  over  I  go  — 
oh  I 

Max.  I  will  soon  put  a  stop  to  that 
—  a  duet  under  rav  roof!  Murder  in 
Oak  Hall !     I'll  shoot  them  both ! 

[Exit] 

Grace.     Are  you  really  in  earnest' 

Lady  Gat.  Do  you  think  it  looks 
like  a  joke?  Oh!  Dolly,  if  you  allow 
yourself  to  bo  shot,  I  will  never  forgive 
you  — never!  Ah.  he  is  a  great  fool, 
Grace !  but  I  can't  tell  why.  but  I  would 
sooner  lose  my  bridle  hand  than  he 
should  bo  hurt  on  my  account. 

[Enter  Sir  Harcouht  Courtly] 
Tell  me  —  tell  me  —  have  you  shot 
him  —  is  he  dead  —  my  dear  Sir  Hor- 
oourt?  You  horrid  old  bruto  —  have 
you  killed  him?  I  shall  never  forgive 
myself.  [Exit] 

Grace.  Oh !  Sir  Harcourt,  what 
has  happened? 

Sir  Hakcourt.  Don't  be  alarmed, 
I  beg  —  your  uncle  interrupted  us  — 
discharged  the  weapons  —  locked  the 
challenger  up  in  the  billiard-room  to 
cool  his  rage. 

Grace.     Thank  heavon  1 

Bib  Harcourt.  Miss  Grace,  to 
apologise  for  my  conduct  wore  useless, 
more  especially  as  I  am  confident  that 
mi  reelings  of  indignation  or  sorrow  for 
my  late  acts  are  cherished  by  you;  but 
still,  reparation  is  in  my  power,  and  I 
not  only  waive  all  title,  right,  or  claim 
to  your  person  or  your  fortune,  but 
freely  admit  your  power  to  bestow  them 
on  a  more  worthy  object. 

Grace.  This  generosity,  Sir  Har- 
court, is  most  unexpected. 

Sir  Harcourt.  No,  not  generosity, 
but  simply  justice,  justice! 

Grace.      May  I  still  beg  a  favour? 

Sir  Harcouht.  Claim  anything  that 
is  mine  to  grant. 

Grace.  You  have  been  duped  by 
Lady  Gay  Spanker,  I  have  also  been 
cheated  and  played  upon  by  her  and 
Mr.  Hamilton  — ■  may  I  bog  that  the 
contract  between  us  may,  to  all  aj>- 
peorantres,  be  still  held  good  ? 
Sir  Harcourt.     CerUxinly,  although 


1  confess  I  cannot  see  the  point  of  year 
purpose. 

[Enter  Max,  wilk  Young  Courtly] 

Max.  Now,  Grace,  I  have  brought 
the  lad. 

Grace.  Thank  you,  uncle,  but  the 
trouble  wns  quite  unnecessary  —  Sir 
Harcourt  holds  to  hi*  original  contract. 

Max.      The  deuee  he  dp—1 

Grace.  And  I  am  willing  —  nay, 
eager,  to  become  Lady  Courtly. 

Youno  Courtly.  [Aside]  The 
deuce  you  are! 

Max.     But,  Sir  Harcourt  — 

Sir  Harcourt.  Oue  word.  Max,  for 
an  instant.  [They  rtlirt] 

Youno  Courtly.  \A*ide\  Wlial 
can  this  mean?  Can  it  be  possible  Hist 
I  have  been  mistaken  —  that  she  is  not 
in  love  with  Augustus  Hamilton? 

Grace.  Now  we  shall  find  how  h« 
intends  to  bend  the  haughty  Grace. 

Youno  Courtly.  Madam  —  Miss. 
I  mean,  —  are  you  reallv  in  love  with  niv 
father? 

Grace.     No,  indeed  I  am  not. 

Youno  Courtly.  Are  you  in  love 
with  any  one  else? 

Grace.     No,  or  I  should  not  roarrj 

Youno  Courtly.  Then  you  actually 
accept  him  as  your  real  husband? 

Grace.  In  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  word. 


Why  do  von  marry  him,  if  you  don't  cut 
about  him  ? 

Grace.     To  save  my  fortune. 

Youno  Couktly.  [Aside]  Mer- 
cenary, cold-hoarted  girl !  [Aloud]  But 
if  there  be  any  one  you  love  in  the  lewt 
—  marry    him  ;  —  were    you    never   to 

Grace.     Never ! 

Young  Courtly.  \Aside]  Ob! 
what  an  ass  I've  been!  [Atood]  I 
heard  Lady  Gay  mention  something 
about  a  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Grace.  Ah,  yes,  a  person  who.  after 
an  acquaintanceship  of  two  days,  hud 
a  to  make  love  to  me,  and 


Yes,  —  you- 


I- 

Younq      Courtly, 
Well? 

Grace.     I   pretended   to   receive  hii 
attentions. 

Yotwa    Courtly.     [Aside]     It    wis 
the  best  pretence  I  ever  saw. 

Grace.     Kn  vbsuxd,  vain,  oooarilw 
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>,  who  appeared  to  imagine  that 
struck  with  his  fulsome  speech, 
sould  turn  me  round  his  finger, 
a  Courtly.     [Aside]    My  very 
i! 

b.    But  he  was  mistaken, 
a    Courtly.     [Aside]        Con- 
ly!     [Aloud]     Yet  you  seemed 
onoerned  about  the  news  of  his 


s.  His  accident!  No,  but  — 
q  Courtly.  But  what? 
s.  [Aside]  What  can  I  say? 
Ah!  but  my  maid  Pert's 
is  a  post-boy,  and  I  thought  he 
ave  sustained  an  injury,  poor 


q  Courtly.  [Aside]  Damn 
-boy !  [Aloud]  Madam,  if  the 
l  of  your  fortune  be  the  plea  on 
ou  are  about  to  bestow  your 
one  you  do  not  love,  and  whose 
ions  speak  his  carelessness  for 
stimable  jewel  he  is  incapable 
eciating  —  Know  that  I  am 
y,  madly  attached  to  you. 
:.  You,  sir?  Impossible! 
3  Courtly.  Not  at  all,  — 
i  table,  —  I  have  been  so  for  a 


e. 


t. 


Why,  you  never  saw  me  till 


3  Courtly.     I  have  seen  you  in 

ion  —  you  are  the  ideal  I  have 

>ed. 

:.     Since  you  press  me  into  a 

>n,  —  which    nothing    but    this 

Lng  me  to  speak,  —  know,  I  did 

r  Augustus  Hamilton  — 

ter  Max  and  Sir  Harcourt] 

—  he  is  —  no  —  more!  Pray, 
;,  sir. 

a  Courtly.  [Aside  J  She 
»!  And,  oh!  what  a  situation 
!  —  if  I  own  I  am  the  man,  my 
r  will  overhear,  and  ruin  me  — 
oU  she'll  marry  him.  —  What  is 
ne? 

[Enter  Lady  Gay] 

Gay.  Where  have  you  put 
ly?  I  have  been  racing  all 
le  house  —  tell  me,  is  he  quite 

111  have  him  brought  in. 

[Exit] 
[arcourt.  My  dear  madam, 
At  perceive  this  unfortunate 
ee  was  no  fault  of  mine.  I  was 
d  to  aet  as  I  have  done  —  I 


was  willing  to  offer  any  apology,  but 
that  resource  was  excluded,  as  un- 
acceptable. 

Lady  Gay.  I  know  —  I  know  — 
'twas  I  made  with  him  that  letter  — 
there  was  no  apology  required  —  'twas 
I  that  apparently  seduced  you  from  the 
paths  of  propriety.  —  'twas  all  a  joke, . 
and  here  is  the  end  of  it.  I 

[Enter  Max,  Mr.  Spanker,  and 
Dazzle] 

Oh !  if  he  had  but  lived  to  say,  "  I  for- 
give you,  Gay!" 

Spanker.     So  I  do ! 

Lady  Gay  [seeing  him].  Ah!  he  is 
alive! 

Spanker.     Of  course  I  am ! 

Lady  Gay.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  [Em" 
braces  him]  I  will  never  hunt  again  — 
unless  you  wish  it.     Sell  your  stable  — 

Spanker.  No,  no  —  do  what  you 
like  —  say  what  you  like  for  the  future ! 
I  find  the  head  of  a  family  has  less  ease 
and  more  responsibility  than  I,  as  a 
member,  could  have  anticipated.  I 
abdicate! 

[Enter  Cool] 

Sir  Harcourt.  Ah!  Cool,  here! 
[Aside  to  Cool]  You  may  destroy 
those  papers  —  I  have  altered  my  mind, 
—  and  I  do  not  intend  to  elope  at 
present.     Where  are  they? 

Cool.  As  you  seemea  particular,  Sir 
Harcourt,  I  sent  them  off  by  mail  to 
London. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Why,  then,  a  full 
description  of  the  whole  affair  will  be 
published  to-morrow. 

Cool.     Most  irretrievably ! 

Sir  Harcourt.  You  must  post  to 
town  immediately,  and  stop  the  press. 

Cool.  Beg  pardon  —  they  would 
see  me  hanged  first,  Sir  Harcourt ;  they 
don't  frequently  meet  with  such  a  prof- 
itable lie. 

Servant.  [Without]  No,  sir!  no, 
sir! 

[Enter  Simpson] 

Simpson.  Sir,  there  is  a  gentleman, 
who  calls  himself  Mr.  Solomon  Isaacs, 
insists  upon  following  me  up. 

[Enter  Mr.  Solomon  Isaacs] 

Isaacs.  Mr.  Courtly,  you  will  excuse 
my  performance  of  a  most  disagreeable 
duty  at  any  time,  but  more  especially 
in  such  a  manner.  I  must  beg  the  hon- 
our of  your  company  to  tomi. 
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What !  —  how !  — 


_.__     For  debt.  Sir  Harcourt. 

|  Harcouht.     Arrested?  —  impos- 

Here  must  be  some  mistake. 

. .      Not  the  slightest,  sir.     Judg- 

Ihas  been  given  in  five  cases,  for  the 

ree  months ;    but  Mr.  Courtly  ia 

rathor  too  nimble  for  my  men.  — 

i  been  on  his  track,  and  traced 

xn    to    this    village,    with   Mr. 

jB.     Ah!   Isaacs!  how  are  you? 
Uca.     Thank  you,  sir. 
11  [Speaks  /o  Sir  Harcourt) 

o  you  know  him? 
Oh,  intimately  1  Dis- 
relatcd  to  his  family  —  same 
escutcheon  —  empty  purse 
'  llirough  a  hole  in  a — -pocket: 
m,  "Requiescat  in  pace"  —  which 
i,  "Let  virtue  be  its  own  reward." 
,  ~  -oout  [To  Isaacs!  Oh,  I 
hit  there  was  a  mistake !  Know, 
Jir  misfortune,  that  Mr.  Hamilton 
Ee  person  you  dogged  (o  Oak  Hall, 
len  whom  and  my  son  a  most 
Jkahlo  likeness  exists. 

Ha !    ha !     Know,   to  your 

■,    Sir    Harcourt,    that    Mr. 

■ton  and  Mr.  Courtly  are  one  and 


the  fire?     [Alowl]     And  you,  Mr.  Cool  I 
—  have  you  been  deceiving  me? 
Cool.     Oh !    Sir   Harcourt.  if  ynur 

rTception  was  played  upon,  how  moil 
bo  expected  to  see? 
Sir  Harcourt.  Well,  it  would  b» 
useless  to  withhold  my  hand.  Then, 
boy !  [He  jnuet  his  hand  to  Yotrw 
Courtly.  Grace  comes  down  on  Ik 
rilhft  t.iiti1,  n'tii  offers  her  hand;  kt  lakm 
is  aU 


it]     What  i 

int? 


this?     What  do  jm 
Your    blesaa&. 


YoUNO      CoDHTLT. 

father. 

Grace.      If  you  please,  father. 

Sir  Harcourt.     Oho!    the  inystaj 
is   being    solved.     So,    so,    you    yuuac 
scoundrel,  you  have  been  making  lov« 
under  l)n-  rose. 

Lady  Gay.  He  learnt  that  from  yw. 
Sir  Harcourt. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Ahem !  Will 
wotdd  you  do  now,  if  I  were  to  withlnid 
my  consent? 

Grace.     Do  without  it. 

M  ax.     The  will  says,  if  Grace 

any  one  but  you,  —  her  property  ioth* 
to  your   heir-apparent — -and    there  h* 

Lady  Gat.     Moke  virtue  of  necessity. 
Spanker,      1    married   from   inclini- 
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Sib  Habcourt.  Never  saw  him 
before  I  came  down  here,  in  all  my  life. 
ITo  Young  Coubtlt]  Charles,  who  is 
Mr.  Dazzle? 

Young  Coubtlt.  Dazzle,  Dazzle,  — 
will  you  excuse  an  impertinent  question  ? 
—  but  who  the  deuce  are  you  ? 

Dazxlk.  Certainly.  I  have  not  the 
remotest  idea. 

All.    How,  sir? 

Dazxlk.  Simple  question  as  vou  may 
think  it,  it  would  puzzle  half  the  world 
to  answer.  One  thing  I  can  vouch  — 
Nature  made  me  a  gentleman  —  that  is, 
I  live  on  the  best  that  can  be  procured 
for  credit.  I  never  spend  my  own 
money  when  I  can  oblige  a  friend.  I'm 
always  thick  on  the  winning  horse.  I'm 
an  epidemic  on  the  trade  of  a  tailor. 
For  further  particulars,  inquire  of  any 
sitting  magistrate. 


Sir  Harcourt.  And  these  are  the 
deeds  which  attest  your  title  to  the 
name  of  gentleman?  I  perceive  that 
you  have  caught  the  infection  of  the 
present  age.  Charles,  permit  me,  as 
your  father,  and  you,  sir,  as  his  friend, 
to  correct  you  on  one  point.  Bare- 
faced assurance  is  the  vulgar  substitute 
for  gentlemanly  ease;  and  there  are 
many  who,  by  aping  the  vices  of  the 
great,  imagine  that  they  elevate  them- 
selves to  the  rank  of  those,  whose  faults 
alone  they  copy.  No,  sir !  The  title  of 
gentleman  is  the  only  one  out  of  any 
monarch's  gift,  yet  within  the  reach  of 
every  peasant.  It  should  be  engrossed 
by  Truth  —  stamped  with  Honour  — 
sealed  with  good-feeling  —  signed  Man 
—  and  enrolled  m  every  true  young 
English  heart. 

THE  END 
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Tm  career  of  Robert  Browning,  as  a  dramatist,  is  so  indissolubly  connected  with 
he  energies  and  activities  of  Macready,  that  this  aspect  of  his  art  may  very  readily 
m  viewed  separately  from  the  bulk  of  his  work  as  a  poet.  But  an  understanding 
■  the  characteristics  which  mark  Browning  as  a  dramatist  is  more  fully  reached 
■fcen  one  has  formed  a  clear  idea  of  his  style  and  manner  as  a  poet. 
-    Dramatic  technique  is  not  characterized  or  dominated  by  the  contemplative  * 

CLt.     It  does  not  lend  itself  to  any  involved  thought  or  to  over-fine  moral  dis- 
tions.     It  must  be  direct,  always  forward-moving,  and  as  active  in  an  external 

as  it  is  active  in  an  internal  sense. 
Browning,  the  poet,  is  marked  by  closeness  of  thought,  by  a  certain  type  of 
tic  exposition  which  lent  itself  not  to  an  interplay  of  character  against 
lharacter  so  much  as  to  an  interplay  of  emotion  against  emotion  in  a  single  indi- 
bUual.  The  consequence  is,  one  finds  his  "Dramatic  Lyrics",  " Romances",  and 
(idyls*9,  together  with  his  wonderful  collection  of  monologues  in  "Men  and 
Pfomen",  rich  in  the  elements  from  which  great  drama  might  be  evolved.  They 
fee  rich  in  imaginative  quality,  in  many-sided  understanding  of  character,  in  inter- 
■iay  of  emotion  and  in  effectiveness  of  situation.  They  indicate  a  dominant 
pudency  on  the  part  of  the  poet  to  deal  with  unusual  thought  in  an  unusual  man- 
ner; to  convey,  by  means  of  a  line,  some  odd  bit  of  information,  or  to  laud,  in  an 
tntire  poem,  a  life  philosophy  of  some  obscure  scholar,  artist,  or  ecclesiastic. 
Browning's  thought,  in  all  of  his  poetry,  is  compact,  —  so  compact,  indeed,  that 
feere  is  confusion  in  its  very  quickness  of  transition  from  point  to  point.  This 
obscurity  was  not  wholly  a  habit  of  mind,  but  it  became  a  habit  of  expression,  and 
^e  reader  of  Browning,  though  he  may  find  small  comfort  in  the  compliment, 

rtst  understand  that  much  of  the  difficulty  in  comprehending  Browning  is  due 
the  poet's  belief  that  his  reader  knew  quite  as  much  as  he  did. 

One  might  say,  therefore,  before  examining  the  dramas  of  Robert  Browning,  that 
fee  habit  of  the  poet  would  meet  with  many  disfavours  on  the  stage.  His  genius, 
While  dramatic,  was  not  dramatic  in  the  sense  of  the  theatre,  and  one  has  only  to 
had  the  opening  discussions  in  "A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon'*,  or  in  "Colombo's 
Birthday",  to  note  what  the  difficulty  would  be  in  the  way  of  stage  presentation, 
there  has  crept  into  most  of  his  work  those  splendid  lyric  touches  —  like  inserted 
jswels  —  such  as  one  finds  in  the  third  scene  of  the  first  act  of  "  A  Blot  in  the  'Scutch- 
•oa"  -»-  «>  lyrical  quality  which,  at  its  best,  is  remarkable  and  is  fraught  with  even 
deeper  beauty  of  thought  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  best  of  Tennyson. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  record  fully  the  life  of  Robert  Browning.  He  was 
torn,  May  7,  1812,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Camberwell,  London,  and  he  died  at 

5e  Pala&so  Rezzonioo,  the'  Grand  Canal,  Venice,  December  12,  1889.     Readers 
Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr's  "life**  and  "Handbook",  and  of  Gilbert,  Cta&\ac\ro£* 
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l*  brilliant  contribution  to  the  English  Men  of  Lcttert  Series  will  be  placed  a 
Btly  in  touch  with  the  nitre  events  of  his  career.     In  addition  to  which,  a 

mendablo  edition  of  some  of  the  Browning  dramas,  edited  by  Aria  Bales,  u 
I  '  .  in  the  Belles  Lettres  Seriet  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.).  will  give  the  student  M 
lllent  preparation  for  a  consideration  of  Browning's  dramatic  work. 

s  only  necessary  for  me  to  say  hero  that  his  career  as  a  dramatist  b 
lit  1837,  when,  having  made  the  acquaintance  of  Macready,  he  wrote  " 
"for  that  actor,  and  dedicated  the  book  to  him  when  it  was  published  in  L 
■same  year. 

e  play  was  acted  for  the  first  time  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  on  M»j  L 
(rith  Mr.  Macready  as  Strafford  and  Miss  Helen  Fauci  t  as  Lady  CaHfU,  ' 
I  followed,  in  1841,  by  "Pippa  Passes",  dedicated  to  Sargeant  Talfourd,  hi 
lama  t  is  t  of  some  note.  And  this  drama,  a  series  of  lyrical  experiences  ia  lb*  Si 
I  very  appealing  character,  stands  to-day  as  an  effective  example 
lat  his  simplest  and  most  lyrical  height. 

n  1842,  "King  Victor  and  King  Charles",  a  tragedy,  was  published,  (oU-v*p-4 
■843,  by  "The  Ketum  of  the  Druses",  another  tragedy,  and  "A  Blot  in  til 
Jtcheon",  which  has  been  st-lected  for  inclusion  to  the  present  volume. 

ecorded  stage  history  of  this  latter  play  is  fully  revealed  in  the  Brontaf 
(mentarics  and  in  the  Macready  diaries.     The  first  mention  made  by  the  ■»■ 
n  January  25,  1843,  when  he  had  evidently  received  the  manuscript,  and  hJ 
pt  several  days  in  careful  consideration  of  its  merits.     On  the  twenty-eignlK 
t  to  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre  and  heard  from  Wilmot,  who  had  read  "A  BM 
eheon"  to  the  company;    he  reported  that  they  had  laughed  at  it  id 
[  Anderson  had  joked  about  it.     On  the  twenty-ninth.  Browning  called  tow 
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On  February  8,  rehearsals  were  still  under  way,  and  Macready's  mood  was  one 
of  despair.  The  following  entry  of  February  10  throws  further  light  on  the  sub- 
ject: 

Began  the  consideration  and  study  of  the  part  of  Tresham,  which  was  to 
occupy  my  single  thoughts  till  accomplished.  About  a  quarter  past  one  a 
note  came  from  Willmot,  informing  me  that  Mr.  Phelps  would  do  the  part, 
if  he  "died  for  it",  so  that  my  time  had  been  lost.  Arrived  I  applied  to  busi- 
ness ;  offered  to  give  to  Browning  and  Mr.  Phelps  the  benefit  of  my  considera- 
tion and  study  in  the  cuts,  etc.  I  had  made  one  I  thought  particularly  valu- 
able, not  letting  Tresham  die,  but  consigning  him  to  a  convent.  Browning, 
however,  in  the  worst  taste,  manner,  and  spirit,  declined  any  further  altera- 
tions, expressing  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Phelps  executed  Lord  Tresham.  I  had  no  more  to  say.  I  could  only  think 
Mr.  Browning  a  very  disagreeable  and  offensively  mannered  person.  VoiUi 
tout! 

On  February  11,  this  confession  is  made  by  Macready : 

Directed  the  rehearsal  of  "  Blot  on  [sic]  the  'Scutcheon,"  and  made  many 
valuable  improvements.  Browning  seemed  desirous  to  explain  or  qualify  the 
strange  carriage  and.  temper  of  yesterday,  and  laid  much  blame  on  Forster  for 
irritating  him.  Saw  the  play  of  "  Blot  on  the  'Scutcheon,"  which  was  badly  acted 
in  Phelps's  and  Mrs.  Stirling's  parts  —  pretty  well  in  Anderson's,  very  well 
in  Helen  Faucit's.  I  was  angry  after  the  play  about  the  call  being  directed 
without  me. 

The  last  entry  is  on  February  16,  when  Macready  mentions  a  letter  received 
from  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  demanding  to  know  by  what  authority  he  had  played 
M  A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon." 

From  this  outline  of  events,  one  can  readily  imagine  .  several  things :  first, 
vanity,  conceit,  and  jealous  domination  on  the  part  of  Macready,  characteristics 
which  have  been  noted  in  the  introduction  to  the  Bulwer  play ;  on  the  other  hand, 
a  suggestion  of  misunderstanding  which  Macready  failed  to  record  fully  or  fairly 
in  his  diaries.  If  the  play  was  badly  handled  when  read  to  the  company,  there 
must  have  been  some  reason  behind  the  mishandling  of  the  manuscript.  Un- 
doubtedly the  relations  between  Browning  and  Macready  were  strained  throughout 
the  preparations  for  the  first  performance  of  the  play.  The  actor's  repeated  changes 
of  text,  and  his  attempted  alterations  of  motif  must  have  been  galling  to  the  poet, 
whose  work  was  so  organic  as  to  allow  of  no  artificial  and  theatrical  transpositions 
of  scenes  and  motives.  Browning  entirely  disapproved  of  the  stage  version  of  the 
play  as  given.  In  consequence,  Moxon,  his  publisher,  hastened  to  issue  the  text, 
as  written  by  Browning,  within  twenty-four  hours,  in  order  to  forestall  any  of 
Macready's  corrections.  This  prompted  No.  5  of  "Bells  and  Pomegranates."  It 
is  recorded  that  the  play  was  written  within  five  days. 

Let  us  now  see  Browning's  own  impression  of  what  occurred  during  the  nego- 
tiations and  preparations  preceding  the  first  performance  of  "A  Blot  in  the 
'Scutcheon."  Turning  to  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr's  "Life",  there  is  a  letter  written 
to  a  Mr.  Hill  which  is  here  quoted  in  full : 
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19,  Warwick  Crwcent: 

December  15,  1S&. 
Jy  dear  Mr.  Hill, 

was  kind  and  considerate  of  you  to  suppress  the  paragraph  which  von 
ne —  anil  of  which  the  publication  would  have  been  unpleasant  for 
3  quite  other  than  as  regarding  my  own  work,  —  which  exists  to  dV 
r  accuse  itself.  You  will  judge  of  the  true  reasons  when  I  tell  you  (he 
-  so  much  of  them  as  contradicts  the  statements  of  your  critic  —  who.  1 
lili|ms'\  lias  received  a  stimulus  from  the  notice,  in  an  American  paper  which 
rived  last  week,  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett's  intention  "shortly  to  produce  the 
v  York  —  and  subsequently  in  London  :  so  that  "the  failure"  of 
irs  ago  might  be  duly  influential  at  present  —  or  two  years  hence, 
fcrbapS-     The  "mere  amateurs"  are  no  high  game. 

Macready  received  and  accepted  the  play,  while  he  was  engaged  at  the 

B;iyjn;irki't,  and  retained  it  for  Drury  Lane,  of  which  I  was  ignorant  that  be 

about  to  become  the  manager:     he  accepted  it  "at  the  instigation"  of 

idy,  —  and  Charles  Dickens  was  not  in  England  when  he  did  so  :  it  was  read 

im  after  his  return,  by  Forster  —  and  the  glowing  letter  which  contains 

jpinion  of  it,  although  directed  by  him  to  be  shown  to  myself,  was  never 

tard  of  nor  seen  by  me  till  printed  in  Forster's  book  somo  thirty  years  after. 

len  the  Drury  Lane  season  began.  Macready  informed  ine  that  he  should  wt 

e  play  when  he  had  brought  out  two  others  —  "The  Patrician's  Daughter", 

"Plighted  Troth"  :    having  done  so,  he  wrote  to  rue  that  the  former  had 

ii  unsuccessful  in  money  drawing,  and  the  latter  had  "smashed  his  arrange- 

s  altogether":     but   he  would  still  produce  my  play.     I  had  —  in  my 
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—  but  that,  if  I  were  prepared  to  waive  it,  "he  would  take  ether,  sit  up  all 
night,  and  have  the  words  in  his  memory  by  next  day."  I  bade  him  follow  me 
to  the  green-room,  and  hear  what  I  decided  upon  —  which  was  that  as 
Maoready  had  given  him  the  part,  he  should  keep  it :  this  was  on  a  Thursday ; 
he  rehearsed  on  Friday  and  Saturday  —  the  play  being  acted  the  same  even- 
ing, —  of  the  fifth  day  after  the  "reading"  by  Macready.  Maoready  at  once 
wished  to  reduce  the  importance  of  the  "play*'  —  as  he  styled  it  in  the  bills  — 
tried  to  leave  out  so  much  of  the  text,  that  I  baffled  him  by  getting  it  printed 
in  four  and  twenty  hours,  by  Moxon's  assistance.  He  wanted  me  to  call  it ' '  The 
Sister!"  —  and  I  have  before  me,  while  I  write,  the  stage-acting  copy,  with 
two  lines  of  his  own  insertion  to  avoid  the  tragical  ending  —  Tresham  was  to 
announce  his  intention  of  going  into  a  monastery !  all  this,  to  keep  up  the  be- 
lief that  Macready,  and  Macready  alone,  could  produce  a  veritable  " tragedy", 
unproduoed  before. 

Not  a  shilling  was  spent  on  scenery  or  dresses  —  and  a  striking  scene 
which  had  been  used  for  the  "Patrician's  Daughter"  did  duty  a  second  time. 
If  your  critic  considers  this  treatment  of  the  play  an  instance  of  the  "failure  of 
powerful  and  experienced  actors"  to  ensure  its  success,  —  I  can  only  say  that 
my  own  opinion  was  shown  by  at  once  breaking  off  a  friendship  of  many  years 
—  a  friendship  which  had  a  right  to  be  plainly  and  simply  told  that  the  play 
I  had  contributed  as  a  proof  of  it,  would,  through  a  change  of  circumstances, 
no  longer  be  to  my  friend's  advantage,  —  all  I  could  possibly  care  for.  Only 
recently,  when  by  the  publication  of  Maoready's  journals  the  extent  of  his 
pecuniary  embarrassments  at  that  time  was  made  known,  could  I  in  a  measure 
understand  his  motives  for  such  conduct  —  and  less  than  ever  understand 
why  he  so  strangely  disguised  and  disfigured  them.  If  "applause"  means 
success,  the  play  thus  maimed  and  maltreated  was  successful  enough :  it 
"made  way"  for  Maoready's  own  benefit,  and  the  theatre  closed  a  fortnight 
after. 

Having  kept  silence  for  all  these  years,  in  spite  of  repeated  explanations, 
in  the  style  of  your  critics,  that  the  play  "failed  in  spite  of  the  best  endeavours  ", 
etc.,  I  hardly  wish  to  revive  a  very  painful  matter :  on  the  other  hand,  —  as  I 
have  said,  my  play  subsists,  and  is  as  open  to  praise  or  blame  as  it  was  forty- 
one  years  ago :  is  it  necessary  to  search  out  what  somebody  or  other,  —  not 
improbably  a  jealous  adherent  of  Macready,  "the  only  organizer  of  theatrical 
victories",  chose  to  say  on  the  subject?  If  the  characters  are  "abhorrent" 
and  "inscrutable"  —  and  the  language  conformable,  —  they  were  so  when 
Dickens  pronounced  upon  them,  and  will  be  so  whenever  the  critic  pleases  to 
re-consider  them  —  which,  if  he  ever  has  an  opportunity  of  doing,  apart  from 
the  printed  copy,  I  can  assure  you  is  through  no  notion  of  mine.  This  particu- 
lar experience  was  sufficient :  but  the  Play  is  out  of  my  power  now ;  though 
amateurs  and  actors  may  do  what  they  please. 

Of  course,  this  being  the  true  story,  I  should  desire  that  it  were  told  thus 
and  no  otherwise,  if  it  must  be  told  at  all :  but  not  as  a  statement  of  mine,  — 
the  substance  of  it  has  been  partly  stated  already  by  more  than  one  qualified 
person,  and  if  I  have  been  willing  to  let  the  poor  matter  drop,  surely  there  is 
no  need  that  it  should  be  gone  into  now  when  Macready  and  his  Athen»um 
upholder  are  no  longer  able  to  speak  for  themselves :  this  is  just  a  word  to  you, 
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r  Mr.  Hill,  and  may  bo  brought,  under  the  notice  of  your  critic  if  you  think 
J-oper  —  but  only  for  the  fa£ts  —  not  as  a  communication  for  the  public. 

Yes,  ths.uk  you,  I  am  in  full  health,  as  you  wish  —  and  I  wish  you  and  Ms 
Jill,  I  assure  you.  all  the  good  appropriate  to  the  season.  My  sister  has  com- 
■otely  recovered  from  her  illness,  and  is  grateful  for  your  enquiries. 

With  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Hill,  and  an  apology  for  this  long  letter,  < 

rover,  —  when  once  induced  to  write  it,  —  I  eould  not  well  shorten,  be- 

Yours  truly  ever, 

Robert  Browning. 

his  letter  was  followed  by  one  to  Mr.  Hill,  dated  December  21, 1884,  wiud 
nues  the  history : 

My  dear  Hill,  —  Your  goodness  must  extend  to  letting  me  have  the  !■::•' 

rd  — one  of  sincere  thanks.     Yon  cannot  suppose  I  doubted  for  a  momenl 

a  goodwill  which  I  have  had  abundant  proof  of.     1  only  took  the  occaaoi 

ur  considerate  letter  gave  me.  to  tell  the  simple  truth  which  my  forty  yew' 

■lence  is  a  sign  I  would  only  tell  on  compulsion.      I  never  thought  your  critif 

lad  any  less  generous  motive  for  alluding  to  the  performance  as  he  did  than  thtl 

flitch   he  professes:     he  doubtless  heard  the  account  of   the  matter  nhkli 

Waeready  and  his  intimates  gave  currency  to  at  the  time;    and  which,  heing 

mtined  For  a  while  to  their  limited  number,  I  never  chose  to  notice.     Butof 

have  got  to  rcaii,  —not  merely  hear,  —  of  the  play's  failure  "which 

111  the  efforts  of  my  friead  the  great  actor  could  not  avert";  and  the  n 
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cerns  me  to  the  approved  and  valued  friend  of  which  I  am  proud  to  account 

myself  in  corresponding  friendship, 

His  truly  ever, 

Robert  Browning. 

Browning  was  always  eager  to  set  straight  the  difficulties  between  Macready 
nd  himself,  and  William  Archer  records  a  letter  written  by  the  poet  which  in  a 
[liferent  form  reviews  the  same  events : 

It  would  seem,  by  all  the  evidence  I  had  afterwards,  that  I  was  supposed  to 
myself  understand  the  expediency  of  begging  to  withdraw,  at  least  for  a  time, 
my  own  work  —  saving  Macready  the  imaginary  failure  to  keep  a  promise  to 
which  I  never  attached  particular  importance.  As  so  many  hints  to  my  dull 
perception  of  this,  Macready  declined  to  play  his  part,  caused  the  play  to  be 
read  in  my  absence  to  the  actors  by  a  ludicrously  incapable  person  —  the 
i  result  being,  as  he  informed  me,  "that  the  play  was  laughed  at  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end"  —  naturally  enough,  a  girl's  part  being  made  comical  by  a 
red-nosed,  one-legged,  elderly  gentleman  [Willmott,  the  prompter]  —  then, 
after  proposing  to  take  away  from  his  substitute  the  opportunity  of  distinction 
he  had  given  him  (to  which  I  refused  my  consent),  leaving  the  play  to  a  fate 
which  it  somehow  managed  to  escape.  Macready  was  fuori  di  se  from  the 
moment  when,  in  pure  ignorance  of  what  he  was  driving  at,  I  acquiesced  in  his 
proposal  that  a  serious  play  of  any  pretension  should  appear  under  his  man- 
agement with  any  other  protagonist  than  himself.  When  the  more  learned 
subsequently  enlightened  me  a  little,  I  was  angry  and  disinclined  to  take  ad- 
vice —  but  it  is  happily  over  so  long  ago !  One  friendly  straightforward  word 
to  the  effect  that  what  was  intended  for  an  advantage  would,  under  circum- 
stances of  which  I  was  altogether  ignorant,  prove  the  reverse  —  how  easy  to 
have  spoken,  and  what  regret  it  would  have  spared  us  both ! 

A  contemporary  impression  of  the  drama  is  to  be  had  in  a  letter  written  by 
Charles  Dickens,  on  November  25,  1842 : 

Browning's  play  has  thrown  me  into  a  perfect  passion  of  sorrow.  To  say 
that  there  is  anything  in  its  subject  save  what  is  lovely,  true,  deeply  affecting, 
full  of  the  best  emotion,  the  most  earnest  feeling,  and  the  most  true  and  tender 
source  of  interest,  is  to  say  that  there  is  no  light  in  the  sun,  and  no  heat  in 
blood.  It  is  full  of  genius,  natural  and  great  thoughts,  profound  and  yet  simple 
and  beautiful  in  its  vigor.  I  know  nothing  that  is  so  affecting,  nothing  in  any 
hook  I  have  ever  read,  as  Mildred's  recurrence  to  that  "I  was  so  young  —  I 
had  no  mother."  I  know  no  love  like  it,  no  passion  like  it,  no  moulding  of  a 
splendid  thing  after  its  conception,  like  it.  And  I  swear  it  is  a  tragedy  that 
must  be  played;  and  must  be  played,  moreover,  by  Macready.  There  are 
some  things  I  would  have  changed  if  I  could  (they  are  very  slight,  mostly 
broken  lines) ;  and  I  assuredly  would  have  the  old  servant  begin  his  tale  upon  the 
wene;  and  be  taken  by  the  throat,  or  drawn  upon,  by  his  master,  in  its  com- 
mencement. But  the  tragedy  I  never  shall  forget,  or  less  vividly  remember 
than  I  do  now.  And  if  you  tell  Browning  that  I  have  seen  it,  tell  him  that  I 
believe  from  my  soul  there  is  no  man  living  (and  not  many  dead)  who  could 
produce  such  a  work. 
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e  get  a  further  picture  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  reading  of  lb*pl< 
Phelps  and  his  company  from  an   article  in  Blackwood's   Magazine,  for  1W, 
a  by  Helen  Fauoit.     She  states : 

It  seems  hut  yesterday  that  I  sat  by  his  [Mr.  Elton's!  side  in  the  gnu* 

t  the  reading  of  Robert  Browning's  beautiful  drama,  "A  Blot  in  tin 

kcutoheon."     As  a  rule  Mr.  Maeready  always  read  the  new  plays.    Bui 

Wing.  I  suppose,  to  some  press  of  business,  the  task  was  eutrusted  on  this  ooc*- 

a  to  the  head  prompter,  —  a  clever  man  in  his  way,  but  wholly  unfitted  to 

Kng  out,  or  even  to  understand,  Mr.  Browning's  meaning.     Consequently. 

e  delicate,  subtle  lines  were  twisted,  perverted,  and  sometimes  even  mail 

i  in  his  hands.     My  "cruel  father"  was  a  warm  admirer  of  the  pod 

e  sat  writhing  and  indignant,  and  tried  by  gentle  asides  to  make  me  see  the 

Iv.i  meaning  of  the  verse.     But  somehow  the  mischief  proved  irreparable,  tor 

f  the  actors  during  the  rehearsals  chose  to  continue  to  misunderstand 

5  text,  and  never  took  the  interest  in  the  play  which  they  must  have  done 

1  Mr.  Maeready  read  it,  —  for  he  had  great  power  as  a  reader.     I  alwsji 

t  was  chiefly  because  of  this  contretemps  that  a  play,  so  thoroughly 

■aroatic,  failed,  despite  its  painful  story,  to  make  the  great  success  which 

s  justly  its  due. 

study  of  "A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon"  involves  a  comparison  of  several  wtof 
The  play  was  given  its  first  presentation  in  London  on  February  11,  ISfflJ 

i  acted  by  the  London  Browning  Society,  on  May  2,  1885,  the  same  j* 
was  produced  in  America  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett,  who,  so  it  is  reconWJ 
the  opening  scene  and  the  last  three  of  the  second  act.     The  Barrett  actiot 
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Prom  her  brother ;  for  here  is  a  conflict  of  emotion  well  worthy  of  dramatic 
it  —  Merioun  asking  for  the  hand  of  a  woman  already  his  mistress,  and 
welcoming  into  his  family  a  man  who  has  already  done  it  so  much  ill.  The 
*  too  swift  in  its  outward  motivation,  therefore,  to  take  advantage  of  such 
at  situation. 

wted  to  a  careful  analysis  of  its  dramatic  elements,  "A  Blot  in  the 
>n"  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  great  drama.  It  shows  Browning 
i  addicted  to  those  technical  tricks  of  thought,  resulting  in  sentences  which, 
ugh  involved,  constitute  poetry  and  create  style ;  yet  which  are  hardly 
when  uttered  by  the  actor.  His  is  a  type  of  dramatic  writing  filled  with 
zed  thought  which  does  so  much  to  choke  dramatic  action,  and  to  make 
ling  which  is  noble  poetry,  almost  a  still-born  drama. 
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A  BLOT  IN  THE  'SCUTCHEON 

A  TRAGEDY 
IN  THREE  ACTS 


By  ROBERT  BROWNING 


PERSONS 

ildhed  Tresiiam Miss  Helen  Fauci 

rBNDOLBN  Tresham Mrs.  Stirling 

iorold,  Lord  Tresham Mr.  Phelps 

stin  Tresham Mr.  Hudson 

:nry.  Earl  Mcrtoun Mr.  Anderson 

:babd Mr.  G.  Bennett 

Other  retainers  of  Lord  Tresham 


A   BLOT   IN   THE    'SCUTCHEON 


ACT   I 


fcEtfE  First.  —  The  interior  of  a  lodge  in 
Lord  Trebham's  park.  Many  Re- 
tainers crowded  at  the  window,  sup- 
posed to  command  a  view  of  the 
entrance  to  his  mansion,  Gerard, 
the  warrener,  his  back  to  a  table  on 
which  are  flagons,  etc. 

1st  Retainer.   Ay,  do !  push,  friends, 
and  then  you'll  push  down  mel 
—  What  for  ?     Does  any  hear  a  runner's 

foot 
Or  a  steed's  trample  or  a  coach- wheel's 

cry? 
h  the  Earl  come  or  his  least  poursui- 

vant? 
But  there's  no  breeding  in  a  man  of  you 
8ave  Gerard  yonder :  here's  a  half-place 

yet, 
Old  Gerard! 
Gerard.    Save  your  courtesies,  my 
friend. 
Here  is  my  place. 
2nd  Retainer.     Now,   Gerard,    out 
with  it! 
What  makes  you  sullen,  this  of  all  the 

days 
F  the  year?    To-day  that  young  rich 

bountiful, 
Handsome  Earl  Mertoun,  whom  alone 

they  match 
With  our  Lord  Tresham  through  the 

countryside, 
Is  coming  here  in  utmost  bravery 
To  ask  our  master's  sister's  hand  ? 
Gerard.  .  What  then? 

2nd  Retainer.    What  then  ?     Why, 
you,  she  speaks  to,  if  she  meets 
Your  worship,  smiles  on  as  you  hold 

apart 
The  boughs  to  let  her  through  her  forest 

walks, 
You,   always   favourite   for   your   no- 
deserts. 
You've  heard,  these  three  days,  how 
Earl  Mertoun  sues 


To  lay  his  heart  and  house  and  broad 

lands  too 
At  Lady  Mildred's  feet:  and  while  we 

squeeze 
Ourselves  into  a  mousehole  lest  we  miss 
One  congee  of   the  least  page  in   his 

train, 
You  sit  o'  one  side  —  "  there's  the  Earl," 

say  I  — 
"What  then?"  say  you! 

3rd  Retainer.     I'll  wager  he  has  let 
Both  swans  he  tamed  for  Lady  Mildred 

swim 
Over  the  falls  and  gain  the  river ! 

Gerard.  Ralph, 

Is  not  to-morrow  my  inspeoting-day 
For  you  and  for  your  hawks? 

4th  Retainer.  Let  Gerard  be ! 

He's    coarse-grained,    like    his    carved 

black  crossbow  stock. 
Ha,  look  now,  while  we  squabble  with 

him,  look ! 
Well  done,  now  —  is  not  this  beginning, 

now, 
To  purpose? 

1st  Retainer.     Our  retainers  look 

as  fine  — 
That's   comfort.     Lord,    how    Richard 

holds  himself 
With  his  white  staff !     Will  not  a  knave 

behind 
Prick  him  upright? 
4th   Retainer.    He's  only   bowing, 

fool ! 
The  Earl's  man  bent  us  lower  by  this 

much. 
Ist    Retainer.      That's       comfort. 

Here's  a  very  cavalcade ! 
3rd  Retainer.    I  don't  see  wherefore 

Richard,  and  his  troop 
Of  silk  and  silver  varlets  there,  should 

find 
Their  perfumed  selves  so  indispensable 
On  high  days,  holidays!    Would  it  so 

disgrace 
Our  family,  if  I,  for  infitaftaa*  «taa& — 
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In  my   right  hand  a  cast  of  Swedish 

hawks, 
A  leash  of  greyhounds  in  my  left?  — 

Gerard.  — With  Hugh 

The  logman  for  supporter,  in  his  right 
The  hill-hook,  in  his  left  the  brushwood- 
shears  ! 
ttitn  Rktaiker.     Out  on  you,  erab! 
What  next,  what  next?     The  Earl ! 
1st   Retainer.     Oh  Walter,  groom, 
our  horses,  do  they  match 
The    Karl's?     Alas,   that   first  pair  of 

the  six  — 
They   paw   the  ground  —  Ah  Walter ! 

and  that  brute 
Just  on  his  haunches  by  the  wheel  1 

Oth  R  et a  i  n ek.  Ay  —  ay ! 

You,  Philip,  are  a  special  hand,  I  hear, 
At  soups  and  sauces :  what's  a  horse  to 

you? 
D'ye  mark  that  beast  they've  slid  into 

the  midst 
8*)  cunningly?  —   then,  Philip,   mark 

this  further; 
No  leg  has  he  to  stand  on ! 

1st   Retainer.  No?     That's 

comfort. 
2nd  Retainer.     Peace,  Cook!    The 
Karl  descends.     Well,  Gerard,  see 
The    Karl   at    least!     Conic,    there's   a 

proper  man, 
I  hope!     Why,  Ralph,  no  falcon,  Polo 

or  Swede. 
Has  got  a  starrier  eye. 

;<ri>  Retainer.        His  eyes  are  blue : 
But  leave  my  hawks  alone ! 

•1th    Retainer.     So  young,  and  yet 
So  tall  and  shapely ! 

Jim    Retainer.     Here's    Lord    Tro- 
sha m's  self ! 
There  now    -  there's  what  a  nobleman 

should  be ! 
He**  older,   graver,   loftier,   he's   more 

like 
A  House's  head. 
2\t>  Retainer. 
have  a  bov 
—  Aud    what  a    tho 
l>o*sests  too  soon 
Tfaat  *t»teliness? 
1st   Kktainkr. 
to  hand — 
Kebard  and  his  whito  staff  are  on  the 

www  — 
faack  tali  our  people  —  (tsh !  —  there's 

Tvavtar 
^Kt*  to  crt  tangled  in  his  ribbon-ties, 
XiA  IVtor't  fwravd  rosette's  a-coming 

—  AtUii  \  aw  our tad's  back  and  his 
mawl'i; 


But  you'd  not 
Earl    beside? — 

Our  master  takes 


And  the  whole  beautiful  bright  com- 
pany 
Close  round  them  —  in  they  go ! 

[Jum/nng  down  from  the  window 
bench,  and  making  for  the  taW 
and  Us  jug*] 

Good  health,  long  lift 

Great  joy  to  our  Lord  Tresham  an 

his  House ! 

6th  Retainer.  My  father  drove  h 

father  first  to  court, 

After  his  marriage  day  —  ay,  did  he! 

2nd  Retainer.  Godble 

Lord  Tresham,  Lady  Mildred,  and  tl 

Earl! 
Here,  Gerard,  reach  your  beaker! 

Gerard.  Drink,  my  boy 

Don't  mind  me  —  all's  not  right  abo 
me  —  drink ! 
2nd  Retainer.  [Aside]    He's  vexe 
now,  that  he  let  tho  show  escape 
[To  Gerard]     Remember  that  the  fc 
returns  this  way. 
Gerard.     That  way? 
2nd  Retainer.  Just  so. 

Gerard.  Then  my  way's  here. 

[<7o. 

2nd  Retainer.  Old  Gera 

Will  die  soon  —  mind,  I  said  it !    1 

was  used 
To  care  about  the  pitifullest  thing 
That  touched  the  House's  honour,  n 

an  eye 
But  his  could  see  wherein :    and  on 

cause 
Of  scarce  a  quarter   this   important 

Gerard 
Fairly  had  fretted  flesh  and  bone  awa 
In  faros  that  this  was  right,  nor  tb 

was  wrong, 
Such  point  decorous,  and  such  squa 

by  rule  — 

He  knew  such  niceties,  no  herald  moi 

And    now  —  you   see  his   humour :  ( 

he  will ! 

[1st]    Retainer.        God    help   hii 

Who's  for  tho  great  servants'-ha! 

To  hear  what's  going  on  inside  ?    The} 

follow 
Lord  Tresham  into  the  saloon. 
3rd  Retainer.  I !  — 

4th  Retainer.  I! 

Leave  Frank  alone  for  catching,  at  t 

door. 
Some    hint    of    how    the    parley    gc 

inside ! 
Prosperity    to    the   great    House   oi 

more! 
Here's  the  last  drop ! 

1st  Retainer.     Have  at  you !  Bo 
hurrah ! 
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enb     Second.  —  A    Saloon    in    the 

Mansion. 

'filer  Lord  Trbsham,  Lord  Mertoun, 
Austin,  and  Guendolen] 

Tresham.    I    welcome    you,     Lord 

Mertoun,  yet  once  more, 
o  this  ancestral  roof  of  mine.    Your 

name 
-  Noble  among  the  noblest  in  itself, 
et  taking:  in  your  person,  fame  avers, 
ew  price  and  lustre,  —  (as  that  gem 

you  wear, 
ransmitted  from  a  hundred  knightly 

breasts, 
resh  chased  and  set  and  fixed  by  its 

last  lord, 
eems  to  re-kindle  at  the  core)  —  your 

name 
Tbuld  win  you  welcome !  — 
Mertoun.        Thanks ! 
Tresham.  —  But  add  to  that, 

'he  worthiness  and  grace  and  dignity 
>f  your  proposal  for  uniting  both 
tar  Houses  even  closer  than  respect 
Jnites  them  now  —  add  these,  and  you 

must  grant 
hte  favour  more,  nor  that  the  least,  — 

to  think 
Hi©    welcome    I    should'   give;  —  'tis 

given !    My  lord, 
My  only    brother,    Austin:    he's    the 

king's. 
jut    cousin.     Lady    Guendolen  —  be- 
trothed 
fa  Austin :  all  are  yours. 
Mertoun.  I  thank  you  —  less 

•or  the  expressed  commendings  which 

your  seal, 
J*d  only  that,  authenticates  —  forbids 
ly  putting  from  me  ...  to  my  heart 

I  take 
our  praise  .  .  .  but  praise  less  claims. 

my  gratitude, 
ban  the  indulgent  insight  it  implies 
f  what  must  needs  be  uppermost  with 

one 
'ho  comes,   like  me,   with   the   bare 

leave  to  ask, 
*    weighed    and    measured    unimpas- 

sioned  words, 
'  gift,  which,  if  as  calmly  'tis  denied, 
le  must  withdraw,  content  upon  his 

cheek, 
Jespair  within  his  soul.     That  I  dare  ask 
'irmly,  near  boldly,  near  with  confi- 
dence 
Nut  gift,  I  have  to  thank  you.    Yes, 

Lord  Tresham, 
love  your  sister  —  as  you'd  have  one 

love 


That  lady  ...  oh  more,  more  I  love 

her !     Wealth, 
Rank,  all  the  world  thinks  me,  they're 

yours,  you  know, 
To  hold  or  part  with,  at  your  choice  — 

but  grant 
My  true  self,  me  without  a  rood  of  land, 
A  piece  of  gold,  a  name  of  yesterday, 
Grant    me    that    lady,    and    you  .  .  . 

Death  or  life  ? 
Guendolen.    [Apart  to  Austin]  Why, 

this  is  loving,  Austin ! 
Austin.  He's  so  young ! 

Guendolen.     Young?     Old  enough, 

I  think,  to  half  surmise 

He  never  had  obtained  an  entrance  here, 

Were  all  this  fear  and  trembling  needed. 

Austin.  Hush ! 

He  reddens. 

Guendolen.  Mark  him,  Austin ; 

that's  true  love ! 
Ours  must  begin  again. 

Tresham.  We'll  sit,  my  lord. 

Ever  with  best  desert  goes  diffidence. 
I   may  speak  plainly   nor  be  miscon- 
ceived. 
That  I  am  wholly  satisfied  with  you 
On  this  occasion,  when  a  falcon's  eye 
Were  dull  compared  with  mine  to  search 

out  faults, 
Is  somewhat.     Mildred's  hand  is  hers 

to  give 
Or  to  refuse. 
Mertoun.  But  you,  you  grant 

my  suit  ? 
I  have  your  word  if  hers  ? 

Tresham.  My  best  of  words 

If  hers  encourage  you.     I  hope  it  will. 
Have  you  seen  Lady  Mildred,  by  the 

way? 
Mertoun.     I  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  our     two 

demesnes,  remember,  touch ; 
I  have  been  used  to  wander  carelessly 
After   my    stricken    game:    the   heron 

roused 
Deep  in  my  woods,  has  trailed  its  broken 

win£ 
Thro'  thicks  and  glades  a  mile  in  yours, 

—  or  else 
Some    eyass    ill-reclaimed    has    taken 

flight 
And  lured  mo  after  her  from  tree  to 

tree, 
I  marked  not  whither.     I  have  come 

upon 
The  lady's  wondrous  beauty  unaware. 
And  —  and  then  ...  I  have  seen  her. 
Guendolen.       [Aside     to     Austin] 

Note  that  mode 
Of   faltering   out   that,    when   a   lady 

passed, 
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He,'  having  eyes,   did  see  her!    You 
had  said  — 

"  On  such  a  day  I  scanned  her,  head  to 
foot; 

"Observed  a  red,  where  red  should  not 
have  been, 

"Outside  her  elbow;    but  was  pleased 
enough 

"Upon  the  whole."     Let  such  irrever- 
ent talk 

Be  lessoned  for  the  future ! 

Tresham.  What's  to  say 

*     May  be  said  briefly.    She  has  never 

known 
[y   A  mother's  care ;  I  stand  for  father  too. 

Her  beauty  is  not  strange  to  you,  it 
seems —    • 

You  cannot  know  the  good  and  tender 
heart, 

Its  girl's  trust  and  its  woman's  con- 
stancy, 

How  pure  yet  passionate,  how  calm  yet 
kind, 

How  grave  yet  joyous,  how  reserved 
yet  free 

As  light  where  friends  are  —  how  im- 
bued with  lore 

The  world  most  prizes,  yet  the  simplest, 
yet 

The  .  .  .  one  might  know  I  talked  of 
Mildred  —  thus 

We  brothers  talk ! 

Mertoun.  I  thank  you. 

Tresham.  In  a  word, 

Control's   not  for   this   lady,   but  her 
wish 

To  please  me  outstrips  in  its  subtlety 

My  power   of   being   pleased:    herself 
creates 

The  want  she  means  to  satisfy.     My 
heart 

Prefers  your  suit  to  her  as  'twere  its 
own. 

Can  I  say  more? 

Mertoun.  No  more  —  thanks, 

thanks  —  no  more ! 
Tresham.     This    matter    then    dis- 
cussed .  .  . 
Mertoun.    —  We'll  waste  no  breath 

On  aught  less  precious.     I'm  beneath 
the  roof 

Which  holds  her:   while  I  thought  of 
that,  my  speech 

To  you  would  wander  —  as  it  must  not 
do, 

Since  as  you  favour  me  I  stand  or  fall. 

I  pray  you  suffer  that  I  take  my  leave ! 
Tresham.        With    less    regret    'tis 
suffered,  that  again 

We  meet,  I  hope,  so  shortly. 
Mebtovn.  We  ?  again  ?  — 


Ah,  yes,  forgive  me  —  when  shall . . . 

you  willcrown 
Your  goodness  by  forthwith  apprising  me 
When  .  .  .  if  .  .  .  the   lady   will  ap- 
point a  day 
For  me  to  wait  on  you  —  and  her. 

Tresham.  So  soon 

As   I  am  made  acquainted  with  her 

thoughts 
On    your    proposal  —  howsoe'er    they 

lean  — 
A  messenger  shall  bring  you  the  result. 
Mertoun.     You    cannot    bind   me 
more  to  you,  my  lord. 
Farewell    till    we   renew  ...  I   trust, 

renew 
A  converse  ne'er  to  disunite  again. 
Tresham.     So  may  it  prove ! 
Mertoun.     You,  lady,  you,  sir,  take 
My  humble  salutation ! 
Guendolen  and  Austin.       Thanks! 
Tresham.  Within  there! 

[Servants  enter,  Tresham  conduct*  Mer- 
toun to  the  door.  Meantime 
Austin  remarked 

&■*•*'*■  ■  Wei 

Here  I  have  an  advantage  of  the  Earl 
Confess  now!     I'd  not  think  that  all 

was  saf  e 
Because  my  lady's  brother  stood  my 

friend ! 
Why,  he  makes  sure  of  her  —  "do  you 

8ay,  yes  — 
"She'll  not  say,  no,"  —  what  comes  it 

to  beside? 
I    should    have    prayed    the    brother, 

"speak  this  speech, 
"For  Heaven's  sake  urge  this  on  her  — 

put  in  this  — 
"Forget  not,  as  you'd  save  me,  t'other 

thing, — 
"Then  set  down  what  she  says,  and 

how  she  looks, 
"And  if  she  smiles,  and"  (in  an  under 

breath) 
"Only  let  her  accept  me,  and  do  you 
"Ana  all  the  world  refuse  me,  if  y< 

dare!" 
Guendolen.     That  way  you'd  take, 

friend  Austin  ?     What  a  shame 
I  was  your  cousin,   tamely  from  the 

first 
Your  bride,  and  all  this  fervour's  run 

to  waste! 
Do  you  know  you  speak  sensibly  to-day  ? 
The  Earl's  a  fool. 
Austin.  Here's        Thorold. 

Tell  him  so ! 
Tresham    [returning].    Now,    voices, 

voices!    'St!  the  lady's  first ! 


you 
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How  seems  he  ?  —  seems  he  not  .  .  . 

come,  faith  give  fraud 
The  mercy-stroke  whenever  they  en- 
gage! 
Down  with  fraud,  up  with  faith !     How 

seems  the  Earl? 
A  name !  a  blazon !  if  you  knew  their 

worth. 
As  you  will  never !  come  —  the  Earl? 
Guendolen.  He's  young. 

Tresham.     What's    she?    an  infant 
(       save  in  heart  and  brain. 
/  Young !    Mildred  is  fourteen,  remark ! 
/        and  you  .  .  . 
f  Austin,  how  old  is  she? 

Guendolen.     There's  tact  for  you ! 
I  meant  that  being  young  was  good 

excuse 
If  one  should  tax  him  .  .  . 
Tresham  Well? 

GUENDOLEN.  With 

lacking  wit. 
Tresham.     He  lacked  wit?    Where 

might  he  lack  wit,  so  please  you  ? 
Guendolen.     In  standing  straighter 

than  the  steward's  rod 
And  makipg   you    the   tiresomest  ha- 
rangue, 
Instead  of  slipping  over  to  my  side 
And  softly  whispering  in  my  ear,  "  Sweet 

lady, 
M  Your  cousin  there  will  do  me  detriment 
"He  little  dreams  of:  he's  absorbed, 

I  see, 
"In  my  old  name  and  fame  —  be  sure 

he  11  leave 
"My  Mildred,  when  his  best  account 

of  me 
"Is  ended,  in  full  confidence  I  wear 
"My  grandsire's  periwig  down  either 

cheek. 
I'm  lost  unless  your  gentleness  vouch- 

Tresham.     .  .  .  "To  give  a  best  of 

best  accounts,  yourself, 
Of  me  and  my  demerits."    You  are 

right ! 
He  should  have  said  what  now  I  say 

for  him. 
Ton  golden  creature,  will  you  help  us  all  ? 
Here  8  Austin  means  to  vouch  for  much, 

but  you 
—  You   are   .    .    .   what   Austin   only 

knows !    Come  up, 
All  three  of  us :  she's  in  the  library 
No  doubt,  for  the  day's  wearing  fast. 

Precede! 
Guendolen.     Austin,       how       we 

must  — ! 
Tresham.      Must      what?       Must 

speak  truth, 


»«T». 


Malignant    tongue!     Detect   one   fault 

in  him! 
I  challenge  you ! 
Guendolen.       Witchcraft's  a  fault 
in  him, 
For  you're  bewitched. 

Tresham.      What's  urgent  we  obtain 
Is,  that  she  soon  receive  him  —  say,  to- 
morrow — 
Next  day  at  furthest. 

Guendolen.        Ne'er  instruct  me! 
Tresham.  Come  I 

—  He's  out  of  your  good  graces,  since 

forsooth, 
He  stood  not  as  he'd  carry  us  by  storm 
With  his  perfections!     You're  for  the 

composed 
Manly  assured  becoming  confidence ! 

—  Get  her  to  say,  "to-morrow,"  and 

I'll  give  you  .  .  . 
I'll   give   you   black   Urganda,    to   be 

spoiled 
With    petting    and    snail-paces.     Will 

you  ?     Come ! 


Scene  Third.  —  Mildred's  chamber. 
A  painted  window  overlooks  the 
park. 

[Mildred  and  Guendolen] 

Guendolen.     Now,    Mildred,    spare 
those  pains.     I  have  not  left 

Our  talkers  in  the  library,  and  climbed 

The  wearisome  ascent  to  this  your 
bower 

In  company  with  you,  —  I  have  not 
dared  .  .  . 

Nay,  worked  such  prodigies  as  sparing 
you 

Lord  Mertoun's  pedigree  before  the 
flood, 

Which  Thorold  seemed  in  very  act  to 
tell 

—  Or  bringing  Austin  to  pluck  up  that 
most 

Firm-rooted  heresy  —  your  suitor's  eyes. 

He  would  maintain,  were  gray  instead 
of  blue  — 

I  think  I  brought  him  to  contrition !  — 
Well, 

1  have  not  done  such  things,  (all  to  de- 
serve . 

A  minute's  quiet  cousin's  talk  with  you,)  [ 

To  be  dismissed  so  coolly.  I 

Mildred.  Guendolen ! 

What  have  I  done?  what  could  sug- 
gest .  .  . 
Guendolen.        There,  t,\\»reA 

Do  I  not  compreu«n<i  ^o\C&\>*  *kwa» 
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■■  those  testimonies  in  a  heap, 
s  enlarging*.  Austin's  brevities, 
I  that   poor   silly    heartless   Guen- 


kad 


isplaced    attempted   smart- 


pift  their  sense  out?  now,  I  oome 

a  whole    night's   labour.    Ask 
d  have! 
>nd,    be   answered !      Lack    I    ears 
nd  eyes? 

perplexed  which  side  of  the  rock- 
Alo 
fconqueror  dined  on  when  he  landed 

I  Mertoun's   ancestor   was   bidden 

lsie  — 

low-hand  or  the  arrow-hand's  great 

Wd,  the  Earl  has  soft  blue  eyes! 

My  brother  — 
i  said  that  hu  received 


"well" 


well? 

iolek.     If  I   said  only  ' 
..._d  not  much. 

|tay  —  whieh  brother? 

Thorohl !  who  —  who  else  ? 

en.     Thorold    (a  secret)  is 

j  proud  by  half,  — 


ritho 


he's 


Picrees,  I  know  'tis  midnight. 

Uuenuolen.  Wall,  thai  ThonU 

Should  rise  up  from  such  musings,  urf 

One  come  audaciously  to  craft  hiiiwt! 
Into  this  peerless  stock,  yet  find  nofl»». 
\n  .--lightest  !ij>ot  in  such  an  one  .  .  . 

MrLDKED.  Who  find* 

A  spot  in  Mertoun? 

Guekoolen.  Not  your  brotlKt; 

therefore. 
Not  the  whole  world. 

Mii.ijked.  I      ara      w 

Quendolen. 
Bear  with  me! 

Gwendolen.    I  am  foolish. 

Mildred.  Oh  no.  Sand! 

But  I  would  rest. 

Guendolen.        Good  nieht  and  m 
to  you  I 
I  said  how  gracefully  his  mantle  lay 
Beneath  the  rings  of  his  light  hair? 

Mildred.  Brown  faiir. 

Guendolen.     Brown  ?      why,   f 
brown:  how  conld  you  know  thai' 


Mil 


Hoi 


did    : 


Oh,  Austin  'twas,  declared 
His  hair  was  light,   not  brown  - 

head  !  —  and  look, 
The    moon-beam    purpling    the    dark 

chamber !    Sweet, 


I 
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To  hope  for,    that   this   blessed   end 

soothes  up 
Die  etrae  of  the  beginning ;  but  I  know 
Itoomes  too  late:   'twill  sweetest  be 

of  all 
To  dream  my  soul  away  and  die  upon. 

[A  noise  without] 
tfhe  voice!    Oh  why,  why  glided  sin 

thesnake 
rfnto  the  paradise   Heaven  meant  us 
1      both? 

[The    window    opens    softly.     A 
low  voice  sings] 

There's  a  woman  like  a  dew-drop,  she's 

so  purer  than  the  purest ; 
And  her  noble  heart's  the  noblest,  yes,  and 

her  sure  faith* s  the  surest : 
And  her  eyes  are  dark  and  humid,  like 

the  depth  on  depth  of  lustre 
Bid  i'  the   harebell,   while   her   tresses, 

sunnier  than  the  wild-grape  cluster, 
Gush  in  golden-tinted  plenty  down   her 

neck's  rose-misted  marble : 
Then  her  voice's  music  .  .  .  call  it  the 

wtWs  bubbling,  the  bird's  warble  ! 

[A  figure  wrapped  in  a  mantle 
appears' at  the  winaow] 

And  this  woman  says,  "My  days  were 

sunless  and  my  nights  were  moonless, 
" Parched  the  pleasant  April  herbage,  and 

the  lark's  heart's  outbreak  tuneless, 
"//  you  loved  me  not  !"     And  I  who  — 

(ah,  for  words  of  flame  !)  adore  her, 
Who  am  mad  to  lay  my  spirit  prostrate 

palpably  before  her  — 

[He  enters,  approaches  her  seat, 
and  bends  over  her] 

1  may  enter  at  her  portal  soon,  as  now 

her  lattice  takes  me, 
ind  by  noontide  as  by  midnight  make 

her  mine,  as  hers  she  makes  me  ! 

[The  Earl  throws  off  his  slouched 
hat  and  long  cloak] 

fly  very  heart  sings,  so  I  sing,  Beloved ! 
Mildred.     Sit,  Henry  —  do  not  take 


!     V.!; 


( 


VA.     \1..< 


il 


lertoun.     "Tis  mine.  '  *      \A«.r 

lie  meeting  that  appalled  us  both  so 

much 
*  ended. 

Mildred.    What  begins  now? 
Mxrtoun.  Happiness 

leh  as  the  world  contains  not. 
Mildred.  That  is  it. 

ur  happiness  would,  as  you  say,  exceed 
lie  whole  world's  best  of  blisses:  we 

—  do  we 


Deserve    that?    Utter    to    your    soul, 
what  mine 

Long  since,  Beloved,  has  grown  used  to 
hear, 

Like  a  death-knell,  so  much  regarded 
once, 

And  so  familiar  now ;  this  will  not  be ! 
Mertoun.     Oh,  Mildred,  have  I  met 
your  brother's  face  ? 

Compelled  myself  —  if  not  to  speak  un- 
truth, ■ 

Yet  to  disguise,  to  shun,  to  put  aside        ; 

The  truth,  as  —  what  had  e'er  prevailed 
on  me 

Save  you,  to  venture?     Have  I  gained 
at  last 

Your  brother,  the  one  scarer  of  your 
dreams, 

And  waking  thoughts'   solo  apprehen- 
sion too? 

Does  a  new  life,  like  a  young  sunrise, 
break 

On  the  strange  unrest  of  our  night,  con- 
fused 

With  rain  and  stormy  flaw  —  and  will 
you  see 

No    dripping   blossoms,    no    fire-tinted 
drops 

On  each  live  spray,  no  vapour  steam- 
ing up, 

And  no  expressless  glory  in  the  East? 

When    I   am   by  you,   to   be  ever  by 
you, 

When  I  have  won  you  and  may  worship 
you, 

Oh,  Mildred,  can  you  say   "this  will 
not  be"? 
Mildred.     Sin  has  surprised  us,  so  / 
will  punishment.  1 

Mertoun.     No  —  me    alone,     who 

sinned  alone ! 
Mildred.  The  night 

You  likened  our  past  life  to  —  was  it 
storm 

Throughout  to  you  then,  Henry  ? 
Mertoun.  Of  your  life 

I  spoke  —  what  am  I,  what  my  life,  to 
waste 

A  thought  about  when  you  are  by  mo? 
"  J        —  you 

It  was,  I  said  my  folly  called  the  storm 

And  pulled  the  night  upon.     'Twas  day 
with  me  — 

Perpetual  dawn  with  me. 

Mildred.        Come  what,  come  will, 

You  have  been  happy :  take  my  hand ! 
Mertoun  [after  a  pause].     How  good 

Your  brother  is !     I  figured  him  a  cold  — 

Shall  I  say,  haughty  man? 

Mildred.  They  \»\&.  x&a  *5\. 

I  know  all. 
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It  will  soon  be  over. 
i  over?  what  must  I  live 


Have  I  received  in  presence  of  them  all 
The  partner  of  my  guilty  love  —  with 

Trying  to  seem  a  maiden's  brow  —  with 

Which   make   believe  that  when   they 

Replies    to   you    and    tremble   as    they 

is  the  nearest  ever  they  approached 
A    stranger's  .  .  .  Henry,    yours    that 

stranger's  ...  lip  — 
Willi  cheek  that  looks  a  virgin's,  and 

that  is  .  .  . 
Ah,   Qod,   some   prodigy   of   thine   will 

This  planned  piece  of  deliberate  wicked- 

In  its  birth  ev 


i  fierce  leprous 


Will  mar  the  brow's  dissimulating!      I 
Shall  murmur  no  smooth  speeches  got 

by  heart, 
But,  frenzied,  pour  forth  all  our  woeful 

story, 


Mildred,  break  it  if 

choose, 
A  heart  the  love  of  you  uplifted  — 
Uplifts,  thro'  this  protracted  agon; 
To  heaven  1  but  Mildred,  answer  a 

first  pace 
The  chamber  with  me  —  once  if* 

.  what  it 

You  see  contempt  (for  you  did  ttj 

tempt) 
—  Contempt  for  you  in!     I  will  ] 

it  off 
And  cast  it  from  mel  —  but  no- 

Repeat  that?  — will  you,  Mildre 

peat  that? 
Mildred.     Dear  Henry  1 
Mbbtoon.     1   was   scarce  a  b 

e'en  now 
What  am  I  more?     And  you  we. 

fan  tine 
When  first  I  met  you ;  why,  youi 

fell  loose 

ither  side!     My  fool's-cheeli 
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ride  you,  hear  you  breathe,  and 
h 

dids  and  the  eyes  beneath  — 
u 
gifts  and  knew  not  they  were 

mad  at  last  with  enterprise 
st  behold  my  beauty  in  her 
»r 

—  (I  was  ignorant  of  even 
lesires  —  what  then  were  you  ?) 
tow  — 

the  end  came  —  must  I  now 
ince 

>n,  blind  myself  to  light,  say 
i 

id  lie  to  God  and  my  own  soul  ? 
t  were  all  of  this ! 
ed.  Do  you  believe  .  .  . 

•y,  I'll  not  wrong  you  —  you 
ve 
ras  ignorant.     I  scarce  grieve 

t.     We'll    love    on;  you    will 

me  still. 

►un.     Oh,   to   love  less   what 

ias  injured !     Dove, 

inion  I  have  rashly  hurt,  my 

*t  — 

heart's  warmth  not  nurse  thee 

strength? 

have  crushed,  shall  I  not  care 

hee? 

'er  my  crest,   my  fight-mark 

device  I 

I  love  you  and  you  love  me. 

cd.  Go ! 

your  last  word.     I  shall  sleep 

ght. 

►un.     This  is  not  our  last  meet- 

ed.       One  night  more. 

►un.     And  then  —  think,  then ! 

ed.     Then,  no  sweet  courtship- 

* 

dng  consciousness  of  love  for 

ige  and  palpitating  births  of 

rds  and  looks,  no  innocent  fears 
hopes, 
and   confidences :    morning's 

►UN.     How  else  should  love's 

«ted  noontide  follow? 

lawn  promised  shall  the  day 

inn 

ed.    80  may  it  be !  but  — 

Tou  are  cautious,  Love? 
that  unobserved  you  scaled 
rails? 


Mertoun.    Oh,  trust  me !    Then  our  U 

final  meeting's  fixed  " 

To-morrow  night? 
Mildred.     Farewell!     Stay,    Henry 

.  .  .  wherefore? 
His  foot  is  on  the  yew-tree  bough ;  the 

turf 
Receives  him;  now  the  moonlight  as 

he  runs 
Embraces  him  —  but  he  must  go  —  is 

gone. 
Ah,    once    again    he    turns  —  thanks, 

thanks,  my  Love ! 
He's  gone.     On,  I'll  believe  him  every 

word!  * 

T  Vftfl  Bft  yftlfl*fT  I  loved  him  so.JUuuL    I 
isio  mothftr  n^d  forgot  me,  and  I  fell.     J 

There  may  be  pardon  yet:  all's  doubt 

beyond. 
Surely  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past. 


ACT  II 

Scene.  —  The  Library 

[Enter  Lord  Tresham,  hastily] 

Tresham.     This  way!     In,  Gerard, 
quick! 

[A*    Gerard    enters,    Tresham 
secures  the  door] 

Now  speak !  or,  wait  — 
I'll  bid  you  speak  directly. 

[Seats  himself] 
Now  repeat 
Firmly  and  circumstantially  the  tale 
You  just  now  told  me;  it  eludes  me; 

either 
I  did  not  listen,  or  the  half  is  gone 
Away  from  me.     How  long  have  you 

lived  here? 
Here  in  my  house,  your  father  kept  our 

woods 
Before  you? 
Gerard.      — As  his  father  did,  my 
lord. 
I  have  been  eating,  sjxty  years  almost, 
Your  bread. 
Tresham.  Yes,  yes.    You  ever 

were  of  all 
The  servants  in  my  father's  house,  I 

know, 
The  trusted  one.    You'll  speak  the  truth. 
Gerard.  I'll  speak 

God's  truth.    Night  after  night  .  .  . 
Tresham.  Since  when  ? 

Gerard.  At  least 

A   month  —  each  midnight  has  some 
man  access 
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To  Lady  Mildred's  chamber. 

Tresham.  Tush,  "access"  — 

No  wide  words  like  "access"  to  me! 

Gerard.  He  runs 

Along    thii    wood  si  do,    crosses    to    the 

South. 
Takes     the    left     tree     that    ends     the 

Theshau.     The  last  great  yew-tree? 
Gerard.  You  might  stand  upon 

Tlir     iiiuiii     lioiitths     like     ii     platform. 
Then  ho  -   .   . 
Tresham.  Quick! 

Gerard.     Climbs     up,    and,    whore 
tboy  lessen  at  thp  top, 
—  1     oannot    see     distinctly,     but     he 

throws, 
1  think  —  for  this  I  do  not  vouch  — 

Tlmi  reaches  to  (lie  kidv's  casement — 

Tresham.  —  Which 

Mi*  enters  not !     Gerard,  some  wretched 

fool 
Dares  pry  into  my  sister's  privacy! 
When  such  aro  young,  il  seems  a  precious 

To  have  approached,  —  to  merely  have 

approached, 
Got  (iiutil.  of,  the  abode  of  her  they  set 
Their  frantic  thoughts  upon.      Ho  does 


In  a  great  moonlight,  light  as  an. 

Frnm  Lady  Mildred's  chamber. 

Tresham  [after  a  pause], 

—  Who  could   Jiave   cause  to  i 
aister  wrong? 
Gehakd.     Oh,  my  lord,  only  ( 


letn 


my    mind ! 


Speak    what   i 

first  I  noted 
All  this.  I've  groaned  as  if  a  fief) 
Plucked  me  this  way  and  that  - 

1  turned 
To  her,  fire  if  I  turned  to  you,  u 
If  down  1  flung  myself  and  strovn 
The   lady   could   not   have   been 

years  old 
When  1  was  trusted  to  conduct  t 
Through    the   deer-herd    to   stro 

snow-white  fawu 
I  brought  to  cat  bread  from  h 

Within  a  month.     She  ever  had 
To     greet     me     with — she  .  . 

could  undo 
What's  done,  to  lop  each  limb  h 

this  trunk  .  .  . 
All  that  is  foolish  talk,  not  fit  for 
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Beneath  the  oloak. 

Tresham.       Gerard  —  I  will  not  say 
No  word,  no  breath  of  this ! 

Gerard.       Thanks,  thanks,  my  lord ! 

[00€8] 

Tresham    [paces  the  room.     After  a 
pause].     Oh,  thought's  absurd !  — 
as  with  some  monstrous  fact 
Which,    when   ill    thoughts    beset    us, 

seems  to  give 
Merciful  God  that  made  the  sun  and 

stars, 
The  waters  and  the  green  delights  of 

earth, 
The  lie!     I  apprehend  the  monstrous 

fact  — 
Tet  know  the  maker  of  all  worlds  is 

good, 
And  yield  my  reason  up,  inadequate 
To  reconcile  what  yet  I  do  behold  — 
Blasting   my   sense!     There's   cheerful 

day  outside: 
This  is  my  library,  and  this  the  chair 
My  father  used  to  sit  in  carelessly 
After  his  soldier-fashion,  while  I  stood 
Between  his  knees  to  question  him :  and 

here 
Gerard  our  gray  retainer,  —  as  he  says, 
Fed  with  our  food,  from  sire  to  son,  an 

age, — 
Has  told  a  story  —  I  am  to  believe ! 
That   Mildred  .  .  .  oh,  no,  no!    both 

tales  are  true, 
Her  pure  cheek's  story  and  the  fores- 
ter's! 
Would  she,  or  could  she,  err  —  much 

less,  confound 
All  guilts  of  treachory,  of  craft,  of  .  .  . 

Heaven 
Keep  me  within  its  hand !  —  I  will  sit 

here 
Until  thought  settle  and  I  see  my  course. 
Avert,  oh  God,  only  this  woe  from  me ! 
[As  he  sinks  his  head  between  his 
arms  on  the  table,  Guendolen' s 
voice  is  heard  at  the  door] 
Guendolen.      Lord  Tresham!     [She 
knocks]    Is  Lord  Tresham  there  ? 
[Tresham,  hastily  turning,  pulls 
down  the  first  book  above  him 
and  opens  it] 
Tresham.     Come    in!      [She    enters] 
Ha,  Guendolen !  —  gooa  morning. 
Guendolen.  Nothing  more? 

Tresham.     What  should  I  say  more  ? 
Guendolen.         Pleasant    question ! 
m  more? 
This  more.     Did  I  besiege  poor  Mil- 
dred's brain 
tat  night  till  close  on  morning  with 
"the  Earl," 


"The  Earl"  — whose  worth  did  I  as- 
severate 
Till  I  am  very  fain  to  hope  that  .  .  . 

Thorold, 
What  is  all  this?     You  are  not  well ! 

Tresham.  Who,  I? 

You  laugh  at  me. 

Guendolen.        Has  what  I'm  fain  to 
hope, 

Arrived  then?     Does  that  huge  tome  k 

show  some  Wot  —   I 

In  the  Earl's  'scutcheon  come  no  longer  1 

back  i 

Than  Arthur's  time  ?  *■ 

Tresham.     When  left  you  Mildred's 

chamber  ? 
Guendolen.     Oh,    late    enough,     I 
told  you !     The  main  thing 
To  ask  is,  how  I  left  her  chamber,  — 

sure, 
Content  yourself,  she'll  grant  this  para- 
gon 
Of  Earls  no  such  ungracious  .  .  . 
Tresham.  Send  her  here ! 

Guendolen.     Thorold  ? 
Tresham.        I  mean  —  acquaint  her, 
Guendolen, 
—  But  mildly ! 

Guendolen.    Mildly? 
Tresham.       Ah,  you  guessed  aright ! 
I  am  not  well :  there  is  no  hiding  it. 
But   tell  her  I   would  see  her  at  her 

leisure  — 
That  is,  at  once !  here  in  the  library ! 
The  passage  in  that  old  Italian  book 
We  hunted  for  so  long  is  found,  say, 

found  — 
And  if  I  let  it  slip  again  .  .  .  you  see, 
That  she  must  come  —  and  instantly ! 

Guendolen.  I'll  die 

Piecemeal,   record   that,   if  there  have 

not  gloomed 
Some  blot  i'  the  'scutcheon ! 

Tresham.  Go !  or,  Guendolen, 

Be  you  at  call,  —  with  Austin,  if  you 

choose,  — 
In  the  adjoining  gallery !     There,  go ! 

[Guendolen  goes] 
Another  lesson  to  me !  You  might  bid 
A  child  disguise  his  heart's  sore,  and 

conduct 
Some  sly  investigation  point  by  point 
With  a  smooth  brow,  as  well  as  bid  me 

catch 
The  inquisitorial  cleverness  some  praise. 
If  you  nad  told  me  yesterday,  "  There's 

one 
"You     needs     must    circumvent    and 

practise  with, 
"  Entrap    by    policies,    if    ^o\x   ^w^ 
worm 
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"The  truth  out:  and  that  one  is  — 

Mildred!"    There, 
There  —  reasoning  is  thrown  away  on 

it! 
Prove    she's   unchaste  .  .  .  why,    you 

may  after  prove 
That  she's  a  poisoner,  traitress,  what 

you  will! 
Where    I    can    comprehend    nought, 

nought's  to  say. 
Or  do,  or  think.    Force  on  me  but  the 

first 
Abomination,  —  then      outpour     all 

plagues, 
And  I  shall  ne'er  make  count  of  them. 

[Enter  Mildred] 

Mildred.  What  book 

Is  it  I  wanted,  Thorold?    Guendolen 
Thought  you  were  pale;  you  are  not 

pale.     That  book? 
That  s  Latin  surely. 

Tresham.  Mildred,  here's  a  line, 

(Don't  lean  on  me :    I'll  English  it  for 

you) 
•'Love    conquers    all    things."    What 

love  conquers  them? 
What  love  should  you  esteem  —  best 

love? 
Mildred.     True  love. 
Tresham.     I  mean,  and  should  have 

said,  whose  love  is  best 
Of  all  that  love  or  that  profess  to  love  ? 
Mildred.     The  list's  so  long :  there's 

father's,   mother's,  husband's  .  .  . 
Tresham.     Mildred,  I  do  believe  a 

brother's  love 
For  a  sole  sister  must  exceed  them  all/ 
For  see  now,  only  see !  there's  no  alloy 
Of  earth  that  creeps  into  the  perfect' st 

gold 
Of  other  loves  —  no  gratitude  to  claim ; 
You  never  gave  her  life,  not  even  aught 
That    keeps   life  —  never    tended    her, 

instructed, 
Enriched  her  —  so,  your  love  can  claim 

no  right 
O'er  her  save  pure  love's  claim:  that's 

what  I  call 
Freedom  from  earthliness.     You'll  never 

hope 
To  be  such  friends,  for  instance,  she 

and  you, 
As  when  you  hunted  cowslips  in  the 

woods 
Or    played    together   in    the    meadow 

hay. 
Oh,  yes  —  with  age,  respect  comes,  and 

your  worth 
Is  felt,    there's  growing  sympathy  of 

tastes, 


There's  ripened  friendship,  there's  con- 
firmed esteem: 

—  Much  head  these  make  against  the 

newcomer ! 
The  startling  apparition,  the  strange 

youth  — 
Whom  one  half-hour's  conversing  with, 

or,  say, 
Mere  gazing  at,  shall  change  (beyond 

all  change  / 

This  Ovid  ever  sang/about)  your  soul 
.  .  .  Her  soul,  that   is,  —  the  sister's 

soul !    With  her 
'Twas    winter    yesterday;    now,  all  is 

warmth. 
The    green    leaf's    springing    and   the 

turtle's  voice, 
"Arise    and    come    away!"       Come 

whither?  —  far 
Enough  from  the  esteem,  respect,  and 

The  brother's  somewhat  insignificant 
Array  of  rights!    All  which  he  knows 

before, 
Has  calculated  on  so  long  ago ! 
I  think  such  love,  (apart  from  yours 

and  mine,) 
Centented  with  its  little  term  of  life, 
Intending  to  retire  betimes,  aware 
How   soon   the   background   must  be 

place  for  it, 

—  I  think,  am  sure,  a  brother's  love 

exceeds  ; 

All  the  world's  love  in  its  unworldliness.  I 

Mildred.     What  is  this  for? 

Tresham.        This,  Mildred,  is  it  for! 

Or,  no,  I  cannot  go  to  it  so  soon ! 

That's  one  of  many  points  my  haste 

left  out  — 
Each  day,  each  hour  throws  forth  its 

silk-slight  film 
Between    the   being   tied    to    you  by 

birth, 
And  you,  until  those  slender  threads 

compose 
A  web  that  shrouds  her  daily  life  of 

hopes 
And  fears  and  fancies,  all  her  life,  from 

yours: 
So  close  you  live  and  yet  so  far  apart! 
And  must  I  rend  this  web,  tear  up, 

break  down 
The  sweet  and  palpitating  mystery 
That    makes    her   sacred?     You  —  for 

you  I  mean, 
Shall  I  speak,  shall  I  not  speak? 
Mildred.  Speak! 

Tresham:  I  will. 

Is  there  a  story  men  could  —  any  man 
Could  tell  of  you,  you  would  conceal 

from  me? 
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IH  never  think  there's  falsehood  on 

that  lip. 
Say  "There  is  no  such  story  men  could 

tell," 
And  111  believe  you,  though  I  disbelieve 
The  world  —  the  world  of  better  men 

than  I, 
And  women  such  as  I  suppose  you. 

Speak! 
[After  a  pause]    Not  speak?     Explain 

then!    dear  it  up  then!    Move 
8ome  of  the  miserable  weight  away 
That   presses   lower   than   the   grave! 

Not  speak? 
8ome  of   the   dead   weight,   Mildred! 

Ah,  if  I 
Could  bring  myself  to  plainly  make 

their  charge 
Against  you!    Must  I,  Mildred  ?   Silent 

still? 
[After  a  pause]    Is  there  a  gallant  that 

has  night  by  night 
Admittance  to  your  chamber? 

[After  a  pause]  Then,  his  name ! 
Till  now,  I  only  had  a  thought  for  you : 
Bat  now,  —  his  name ! 

Mild rsd.        Thorold,  do  you  devise 
Fit  expiation  for  my  guilt,  if  fit 
There  be!    T  is  nought  to  say  that 

IH  endure 
And  bless  you,  —  that  my  spirit  yearns 

to  purge 
Her  stains  off  in  the  fierce  renewing 

fire: 
But  do  not  plunge  me  into  other  guilt ! 
Oh,  guilt  enough!    I  cannot  tell  his 

name. 
Tsbsham.     Then     Judge     yourself! 

How  should  I  act?     Pronounce ! 
Mildred.     Oh,   Thorold,  you  must 

never  tempt  me  thus ! 
To  die  here  in  this  chamber  by  that 

sword 
Would  seem  like  punishment :  so  should 

I  glide, 
like  an  arch-cheat,  into  extremest  bliss ! 
'Twere  easily  arranged  for  me:     but 

What  would  become  of  you  ? 

Trbsham.  And  what  will  now 

Become  of  me?     I'll  hide  your  shame 

and  mine 
from  every  eye;  the  dead  must  heave 

their  hearts 
Under  the  marble  of  our  chapel-floor ; 
They  cannot  rise  and  blast  you.    You 

may  wed 
Your  paramour   above    our    mother's 

tomb; 
Our  mother  cannot  move  from  'neath 

your  foot. 
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We  too  will  somehow  wear  this  one  day 

out: 
But   with   to-morrow  hastens   here  — 

the  Earl ! 
The  youth  without  suspicion  .  .  .  face 

can  come 
From    Heaven,    and   heart   from  .  .  . 

whence  proceed  such  hearts? 
I  have  despatched  last  night  at  your 

command 
A  missive  bidding  him  present  himself 
To-morrow  —  here  —  thus    much    is 

said ;  the  rest 
Is   understood    as   if    'twere    written 

down  — 
"His  suit  finds  favour  in  your  eyes." 

Now  dictate 
This  morning's  letter  that  shall  counter- 
mand 
Last  night's  —  do  dictate  that ! 

Mildred.  But,  Thorold  —  if 

I  will  receive  him  as  I  said? 
Tresham.  The  Earl? 

Mildred.     I  will  receive  him. 
Tresham    [starting    up].     Ho  there! 

Guendolen ! 

[Guendolen  and  Austin  enter] 

And,  Austin,   you  are  welcome,   too! 
Look  there ! 

The  woman  there ! 
Austin   and   Guendolen.       How? 

Mildred? 
Tresham.       Mildred  once ! 

Now  the  receiver  night  by  night,  when 
sleep 

Blesses    the    inmates    of    her    father's 
house, 

—  I  say,  the  soft  sly  wanton  that  re- 
ceives 

Her  guilt's  accomplice  'neath  this  roof 
which  holds 

You,  Guendolen,  you,  Austin,  and  has 
held 

A  thousand  Treshams  —  never  one  like 
her! 

No  lighter  of  the  signal-lamp  her  quick 

Foul  breath  near  quenches  in  hot  eager- 
ness 

To  mix  with  breath  as  foul !  no  loosener 

0'  the  lattice,  practised  in  the  stealthy 
tread, 

The  low  voice  and  the  noiseless  come- 
and-go  ! 

Not  one  composer  of  the  bacchant's 
mien 

Into  —  what   you    thought   Mildred's, 
in  a  word  f 

Know  her ! 
Guendolen.    Oh,  Mildred*  lw&  ta 
me,  at  IsaaU 
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Thorold  —  she's  dead,  I'd  say,  but  that 

she  stands 
Rigid  as  stone  and  whiter ! 

Tresham.  You  have  heard  .  .  . 

Guendolen.    Too  much !    You  must 

proceed  no  further. 
Mildred.  Yes  — 

Proceed !     All's  truth.     Go  from  me ! 

Tresham.  All  is  truth, 

She    tells   you!     Well,    you   know,    or 

ought  to  know, 
All  this  I  would  forgive  in  her.     I'd  con 
Each  precept  the  harsh  world  enjoins, 

I'd  take 
Our  ancestors'  stern  verdicts  one  by  one, 
I'd  bind  myself  before  them  to  exact 
The   prescribed   vengeance  —  and   one 

word  of  hers, 
The  sight  of  her,  the  bare  least  memory 
Of  Mildred,  my  one  sister,  my  heart's 

pride 
Above  all  prides,  my  all  in  all  so  long, 
Would  scatter  every  trace  of  my  resolve. 
What  were  it  silently  to  waste  away 
And  see  her  waste  away  from  this  day 

forth, 
Two    scathed    things    with   leisure    to 

repont, 
And  grow  acquainted  with  the  grave, 

and  die 
Tired  out  if  not  at  peace,  and  be  for- 
gotten ? 
It  wore  not  so  impossible  to  bear. 
Hut  this  —  that,  fresh  from  last  night's 

pledge  renewed 
Of   love   with    the   successful    gallant 

there, 
She  calmly  bids  me  help  her  to  entice, 
Inveigle  an  unconscious  trusting  youth 
Who  thinks  her  all  that 's  chaste  and 

good  and  pure, 

—  Invites  me  to  betray  him  .  .  .  who 

so  fit 
As  honour's  self  to  cover  shame's  arch- 
■        deed? 

—  That  she'll  rocoivo  Lord  Mertoun — 

(her  own  phrase)  — 
This,  who  could  bear?    Why,  you  have 

heard  of  thieves, 
Stabbers,  the  earth's  disgrace,  who  yet 

have  laughed, 
"  Talk  not  to  me  of  torture  —  I'll  betray 
"No  comrade  I've  pledged  faith  to  I  ' 

—  you  havo  heard 

Of  wretched  women — all  but  Mildreds 

—  tied 

By  wild  illicit  ties  to  losols  vile 

You'd    tempt   them    to   forsake;    and 

they'll  reply 
"Gold,  friends,  repute,  I  left  for  him, 
I  find 


"  In  him,  why  should  I  leave  him  then 

for  gold, 
"Repute  or  friends?"  —  and  you  have 

felt  your  heart 
Respond  to  such  poor  outcasts  of  the 

world 
As  to  so  many  friends;  bad  as  yon 

please, 
You've  felt  they  were  God's  men  and 

women  still, 
So,  not  to  be  disowned  by  you.    But  she 
That  stands   there,   calmly  gives  her 

lover  up 
As  means  to  wed  the  Earl  that  she  may 

hide 
Their  intercourse  the  surelier:  and,  for 

this, 
I  curse  her  to  her  face  before  you  all. 
Shame  hunt  her  from  the  earth !    Then 

Heaven  do  right 
To   both!     It   hears   me    now  —  shall 

judge  her  then ! 

[As   Mildred   faints   and  fall*, 
Tresham  rushes  out] 
Austin.    Stay,    Tresham,    well  ac- 
company you ! 

GUENDOLEN.  We? 

What,  and  leave  Mildred ?    We?    Why,, I 
where's  my  place 

But  by  her  side,  and  where  yours  but 
by  mine? 

Mildred  —  one    word !     Only    look  at 
me,  then ! 
Austin.     No,    Guendolen!      I   echo 
Thorold's  voice. 

She  is  unworthy  to  behold  .  .  . 

Guendolen.  Us  two? 

If  you  spoke  on  reflection,  and  if  I 

Approved  your  speech  —  if  you  (to  put 
the  thing 

At  lowest)  you  the  soldier,  bound  to 
make 

The  king's  cause  yours  and  fight  for  it, 
and  throw 

Regard  to  others  of  its  right  or  wrong, 

—  If  with  a  death-white  woman  you 
can  help, 

Let  alone  sister,  let  alone  a  Mildred, 

You  left  her  —  or  if  I,  her  cousin,  friend 

This   morning,   playfellow   but  yester- 
day, 

Who  said,  or  thought  at  least  a  thou- 
sand times, 

"I'd  serve  you  if  I  could,"  should  now 
face  round 

And  say,  "Ah,  that's  only  to  signify 

"I'd  servo  you  while  you're  fit  to  serve 
yourself : 

•'So  long  as  fifty  eyes  await  the  turn 

"Of   yours   to   forestall   its   yet   half- 
formed  wish, 
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er  my  assistance  you'll  not 

ery  tongue  is  praising  you, 

n 

isers*  chorus  —  when  you're 

ed  about 

is  between  you  and  detraction 

» 

id  down  if  a  rude  voice,  rash 

ind  should  violate  the  sacred 

>rehip  throws  about  you,  — 

ndeed, 

and  up  for  you  stout  as  I?" 

nd  so  we  did,  —  not  Mildred 

unworthy  to  behold  us  both,  ' 
lould  be  unworthy,  both  of 

eld  by  —  by  —  your  meanest ; 

that  sword  were  broken  in  I 
ace 

crowd,   that  badge  torn  off 
>reast, 
ist  out  with  hooting  and  con- 

» 

push  his  way  thro'  all  the 

■s,  gain 

go  off  with  you  and  all  your 

rt  ditch  you  choose  to  die  in ! 

u 

ve  me?     Here's  Austin,  Mil- 

—  here's 

tier  says  he  does  not  believe 

alf  that  —  of  all  he  heard! 

id  take  his  hand ! 

Look  up  and  take 
dear  Mildred ! 
>.  I  —  I  was  so  young !  , 

loved   him,    Thorold  —  and  ' 

i 

i 

;  God  forgot  me :  so,  I  fell. 
len.     Mildred !  » 

>.     Require  no  further !     Did 
m 

uld  palliate  what  is  done? 
rue. 
ah  me !    A  woman  takes  my 


/ 


r  hand!    You  do  not  know, 

that  Thorold  told  you. 

len.  What  is  this? 

t  you  to? 

>.        Oh,  Austin,  loosen  me ! 


You  heard  the  whole  of  it  —  your  eyes 

were  worse, 
In  their  surprise,  than  Thorold's !    Oh, 

unless 

.  You  stay  to  execute  his  sentence,  loose 
'  My  hand !     Has  Thorold  gone,  and  are 
you  here? 
Ouendolen.     Here,  Mildred,  we  two 
friends  of  yours  will  wait 
.Your  bidding;  be  you  silent,  sleep  or 

muse! 
Only,  when  you  shall  want  your  bidding 

done, 
How  can  we  do  it  if  we  are  not  by  ? 
Here's  Austin   waiting   patiently  your 

will! 
One  spirit  to  command,  and  one  to  love 
And  to  believe  in  it  and  do  its  best, 
Poor  as  that  is,  to  help  it  —  why,  the 

world 
Has  been  won  many  a  time,  its  length 

and  breadth, 
By  just  such  a  beginning ! 

Mildred.  I  believe 

If  once  I  threw  my  arms  about  your 

neck 
And  sunk  my  head  upon  your  breast, 

that  I 
Should  weep  again. 

Ouendolen.     Let  go  her  hand  now, 
Austin ! 
Wait  for   me.     Pace   the  gallery  and 

think 
On  the  world's  seemings  and  realities, 
'  Until  I  call  you.  [Austin  goes] 

Mildred.  No  —  I  cannot  weep. 

No  more  tears  from   this  brain  —  no 

sleep  —  no  tears ! 
O  Guendolen,  I  love  you ! 

Guendolen.  Yes :  and  "love" 

Is  a  short  word  that  says  so  very  much ! 
ft  says  that  you  confide  in  me. 
Mildred.  Confide ! 

Guendolen.     Your     lover's     name, 
then !     I've  so  much  to  learn, 
Ere  I  can  work  in  your  behalf ! 

Mildred.  My  friend. 

You  know  I  cannot  tell  his  name. 

Guendolen.  At  least 

He  is  your  lover  ?  and  you  love  him  too  ? 
Mildred.     Ah,  do  you  ask  me  that? 
—  but  I  am  fallen 
So  low! 

Guendolen.     You    love    him    still, 

then? 
Mildred.  My  sole  prop 

:  Against    the   guilt    that   crushes    me ! 

I  say, 
•  Each  night  ere  I  lie  down,  "I  was  so 

young  — 
i "  I  had  no  mother,  and  I  loved  him.  *a\" 
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And  then  God  seems  indulgent,  and 

I  dare 
Trust  him  my  soul  in  sleep. 

Guendolen.      How  could  you  let  us 
E'en  talk  to  you  about  Lord  Mertoun 
then? 
Mildred.    There  is  a  eloud  around 

me. 
Guendolen.        But  you  said 
You  would  receive  his  suit  in  spite  of 
this? 
Mildred.     I  say  there  is  a  eloud  .  .  . 
Guendolen.  No  eloud  to  me ! 

Lord  Mertoun  and  your  lover  are  the 
same! 
Mildred.    What  maddest  fancy  .  .  . 
Guendolen  [catting  aloud].    Austin! 
(spare  your  pains  — 
When  I  have  got  a  truth,  that  truth 
I  keep)  — 
Mildred.     By  all  you  love,   sweet 
Guendolen,  forbear ! 
Have  1  confided  in  you  .  .  . 

Guendolen.  Just  for  this ! 

Austin !  —  Oh,  not  to  guess  it  at  the 

first! 
But  I  did  guess  it  —  that  is,  I  divined, 
Felt  by  an  instinct  how  it  was:  why 

else 
Should  I  pronounce  you  free  from  all 

that  heap 
Of  sins  which  had  been  irredeemable? 
I  felt  they  were  not  yours  —  what  other 

way 
Than   this,    not   yours?     The   secret's 
wholly  mine ! 
Mildred.     If  you  would  see  me  die 

before  his  face  .  .  . 
Guendolen.     I'd    hold    my    peace! 
And  if  the  Earl  returns 
To-night? 

Mildred.     Ah  Heaven,  he's  lost ! 
Guendolen.    I  thought  so.    Austin ! 
[Enter  Austin] 
Oh,  where  have  you  been  hiding? 

Austin.  Thorold's  gone, 

1  know  not  how,  across  the  meadow- 
land. 
I  watched  him  till  I  lost  him  in  the 

skirts 
O'  the  beech-wood. 
Guendolen.     Gone?   All  thwarts  us. 
Mildred.  Thorold  too? 

Guendolen.     I  have  thought.    First 
lead  this  Mildred  to  her  room. 
Go  on  the  other  side;  and  then  we'll 

seek 
Your  brother :  and  I'll  tell  you,  by  the 

way, 
The   greatest    comfort    in    the   world. 
You  said 


There  was  a  clue  to  all.    Remember, 

Sweet, 
He  said  there  was  a  clue  I    I  hold  ii 

Come! 


ACT  III 

Scene  First.  —  The  end  of  the  Yt+ 
tree  Avenue  under  Mildred's  win- 
dow. A  light  seen  through  a  eentrd 
red  pane. 

[Enter  Tresham  through  the  tree*] 

Again  here !    But  I  cannot  lose  myself. 
The    heath  —  the    orchard  —  I    h*n 

traversed  glades 
And  dells  and  bosky  paths  which  used 

to  lead 
Into  green  wild-wood  depths,  bewilder- 
ing 
My  boy's  adventurous  step.    And  now 

they  tend 
Hither  or  soon  or  late;  the  blacked 

shade 
Breaks  up,  the  thronged  trunks  of  the 

trees  ope  wide, 
And  the  dim  turret  I  have  fled  from, 

fronts 
Again  my  step ;  the  very  river  put 
Its  arm  about  me  and  conducted  me 
To  this  detested  spot.     Why  then,  111 

shun 
Their  will  no  longer :  do  your  will  with 

me! 
Oh,  bitter !    To  have  reared  a  towering 

scheme 
Of  happiness,  and  to  behold  it  razed, 
Were  nothing:  ail  men  hope,  and  sec 

their  hopes 
Frustrate,  and  grieve  awhile,  and  hop* 

anew. 
But  I  ...  to  hope  that  from  a  line 

like  ours 
No  horrid  prodigy  like  this  would  spring 
Were  just  as  though  I  hoped  that  frone 

these  old 
Confederates  against  the  sovereign  day 
Children  of  older  and  yet  older  sires, 
Whose  living  coral  berries  dropped,  at 

now 
On  me,  on  many  a  baron's  surcoat  once, 
On  many  a  beauty's  wimple  —  would 

proceed 
No  poison-tree,  to  thrust,  from  hell  its 

root, 
Hither  and  thither  its  strange  snaky 

arms. 
Why  came  I  here?    What  must  I  do? 

[A  bell  strikes)    A  bell? 
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Midnight !    and   'tis  at  midnight  .  .  . 

An,  I  oaten 
—  Woods,  river,  plains,  I  catch  your 

meaning  now, 
And    I    obey   you!    Hist!    This   tree 
will  serve. 

[He  retires  behind  one  of  the  trees. 

After  a  pause,  enter  Mertoun 

cloaked  as  before] 

Mebtoun.    Not  time !    Beat  out  thy 

last  voluptuous  beat 

Of  hope  and  fear,  my  heart !    I  thought 

the  clock 
1'  the  chapel  struck  as  I  was  pushing 

through 
The  ferns.    And  so  I  shall  no  more  see 

rise 
idy  love-star!    Oh,  no  matter  for  the 

past! 
80  much   the  more  delicious   task  to 

watch 
Mildred  revive :  to  pluck  out,  thorn  by 

thorn, 
All  traces  of  the  rough  forbidden  path 
My  rash  love  lured  her  to !     Each  day 

must  see 
8ome  fear  of  hers  effaced,  some  hope 

renewed: 
Then  there  will  be  surprises,  unfore- 
seen 
Delights  in  store.     I'll  not  regret  the 
past. 

[The  light  is  placed  above  in  the 
purple  pane] 
And  see,  my  signal  rises,  Mildred's  star ! 
1  never  saw  it  lovelier  than  now 
It  rises  for  the  last  time.     If  it  sets, 
Tb  that  the  re-assuring  sun  may  dawn. 
[As  he  prepares  to  ascend  the  last 
tree   of  the   avenue,    Tbesham 
arrests  his  arm] 
Unhand  me  —  peasant,  by  your  grasp ! 

Here's  gold:. 
Twas  a  mad  freak  of  mine.     I  said  I'd 

pmck 
A  branch   from   the   white-blossomed 

shrub  beneath 
«e  easement  there.     Take  this,  and 

hold  your  peace. 
Trksham.     Into  the  moonlight  yon- 
der,  come  with  me ! 
Out  of  the  shadow ! 
Mebtoun.  I  am  armed,  fool ! 

Tbesham.  Yes, 

Or  no?    You'll  come  into  the  light, 

or  no? 
My  hand  is  on  your  throat  —  refuse !  — 
i€»«TOUH.  THat  voice ! 

.Where   have    I   heard  .  .  .  no  —  that 

was  mild  and  alow. 
t*fl  eome  with  you.  IThey  advance] 


Tresham.     You're     armed:     that's 

well.     Declare 
Your  name :  who  are  you  ?  f 

Mbrtoun.    (Tresham !  —  she  is  lost !)    [ 
Tresham.     Oh,     silent?      Do     you    f 

know,  you  bear  yourself 
Exactly  as,  in  curious  dreams  I've  had 
How  felons,  this  wild  earth  is  full  of, 

look 
When  they're  detected,  still  your  kind 

has  looked ! 
The  bravo  holds  an  assured  countenance, 
The  thief  is  voluble  and  plausible, 
But  silently  the  slave  of  lust  has  crouched 
When  I  have  fancied  it  before  a  man. 
Your  name ! 

Mbrtoun.     I  do  conjure  Lord  Tre- 
sham —  ay, 
Kissing  his  foot,  if  so  I  might  prevail  — 
That  he  for  his  own  sake  forbear  to 

ask   • 
My    name!    As    heaven's    above,    his 

future  weal 
Or    woe    depends    upon    my    silence! 

Vain! 
I  read  your  white  inexorable  face. 
Know  me,  Lord  Tresham ! 

[He  throws  off  his  disguises] 
Tresham.  Mertoun ! 

[After  a  pause]     Draw  now ! 
Mertoun.  Hear  me 

But  speak  first ! 

Tresham.     Not  one  least  word  on 

your  life! 
Be  sure  that  I  will  strangle  in  your 

throat 
The  least  word  that  informs  mo  how 

you  live 
And   yet   seem   what   you   seem!    No 

.  doubt  'twas  you 
Taught  Mildred  still  to  keep  that  face 

and  sin. 
We  should  join  hands  in  frantic  sym- 
pathy 
If  you  once  taught  me  the  unteachable, 
Explained  how  you  can  live  so,  and  so 

lie. 
With  God's  help  I  retain,  despite  my 

sense, 
The  old  belief  —  a  life  like  yours  is  still 
Impossible.     Now  draw ! 

Mertoun.  Not  for  my  sake, 

Do  L  entreat  a  hearing  —  for  your  sake, 
And  most,  for  her  sake ! 

Tresham.  Ha  ha,  what  should  I 

Know  of  your  ways?     A  miscreant  like 

yourself, 
How  must  one  rouse  his  ire?    A  blow? 

—  that's  pride 
No  doubt,  to  h\m\    On*  Hpuxra  \uraL,» 

does  one  not? 
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Or  sets  the  foot  upon  his  mouth,  or  spits 
Into  his  Tace  1     Come  1     Which,  or  ail  of 

Mertoun.     'Twixt  him  and  me  and 
Mildred,  Heaven  be  judge ! 
Can    I   avoid    this?     Have   your  will, 
my  lord  I 

\He  draws  and,  after  a  few  pastes, 
falls] 
Tkeshah.     You  are  not  hurt? 
Mertocn.         You'll  hear  me  now! 
Treahau.  But  rise! 

Mertoun.     Ah,  Trt'shnni,  say  I  not 
"you'll  hear  me  now!" 
And  what  procures  a  man  the  right  to 

In  his  difinci'  Iv-fore  his  fellow  man. 
But  —  I   suppose  —  the    thought    that 

presently 
Ho  mav  have  leave  to  speak  before  his 

God 
His  whole  defence? 

Tresham.  Not  hurt?  It  cannot  be! 
You  made  no  effort  to  resist  me.  Where 
Did   my   sword   reach  you?     Why   not 

have  returned 
Mv  thrusts?     Hurt  where? 

Mehtofn.  My  lord  — 

Tresham.  How  young  he  is  1 

Mertoon.     Lord    Tresham,    I    am 
pery  young,  and 


For  I  must  wring  a  partial  —  dar 
Forgiveness  from  you,  ere  I  die? 

Tresham. 
Forgive  you. 
Mertoun.    Wait    and    pondf 
great  word  1 
Because,  if  you  forgive  me,  I  shi 
To  speak  to  you  of  —  Mildred ! 
Tresham.  Mertoui 

And  anger  have  undone  us.     " 

you 
Should   tell   me  for  a  novelty 

young. 

Thoughtless,  unable  to  recall  th 

Be  but  your  pardon  ample  as  m; 

Mkrtoun.     Ah,     Tresham. 

sword-stroke  and  a  drop 

Of  blood  or  two,  should  bring 

Why,  'twas  my  very  fear  of  j 


like 


love 

Of  you  — ■  (what 

for  one 
Like     you?)  —  that     ruined 

dreamed  of  you  — 
You.   all  accomplished,   courted 

where. 
The    scholar    and    the    gentlei 

burned 
To    knit    myself    to    you :     bul 

young, 
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.  say,  as  we  perish,  "Had  I 

lht9 

1    gone    otherwise"?    We've 

d  and  die : 

►u  sin,  Lord  Treshaml     for 

I  die, 

will  judge  you. 

lm.  Yes,  be  satisfied ! 

less  is  bsgun. 

un.  And  she  sits  there 

or  me !    Now,  say  you  this  to 

another  —  say,  I  saw  him  die 
eathed  this,  l4I  love  her". — 
lon't  know 
Me  three  small  words  mean! 

loving  her 

le  down  the  bloody  slope  to 
i 

mories  ...  I  speak  to  her, 
ou, 

no  pity,  will  have  no  remorse, 
3  intend  her  .  .  .  Die  along 
me, 

dred!  'tis  so  easy,  and  you'll 
e 

inkindness !  Can  I  lie  at  rest, 
e  speech  spoken  to  you,  ruder 
i 

you?  —  heartless  men  shall 
mv  heart, 

i  down  with  grave-clothes  and 
rorm, 
lerhaps,  of  every   blow  —  oh 

«e  lips  —  yet  of  no  power  to 

l  stripe  by  stripe!    Die,  Mil- 

!    Leave 

lourable  world  to  them!    For 

od  enough,  though  the  world 
us  out.        [A  whistle  is  heard] 
lm.     Ho,  Gerard ! 

brard,  Austin  and  Guendo- 
len,  with  lights] 

speak !     Tou  see  what's  done, 
bear  another  voice. 
un.  There's  light  — 

about  me,  and  I  move  to  it, 
did  I  not  tell  you  —  did  you 

lise  to  deliver  words  of  mine 

Ml? 

im.     I  will  bear  those  words 

r. 

un.    Now? 

iu .    Now.    lift  you  the  body, 

eave  me 


[As  they  have  half  raised  Meb- 
toun,  he  turns  suddenly] 
Mebtoun.     I  knew  they  turned  me : 
turn  me  not  from  her  I 
There !  stay  you !  there !  [Dies] 

Guendolen  [after  a  pause].    Austin, 
remain  you  here 
With  Thorold  until  Gerard  comes  with 

help: 
Then  lead  him  to  his  chamber.    I  must 

TolvfSdred. 
Tresham.    Guendolen,  I  hear  each 
word 
You  utter.    Did  you  hear  him  bid  me 

give 
His    message?      Did    you    hear    my 

promise?    I, 
And  only  I,  see  Mildred. 
Guendolen.  She  will  die. 

Tresham.     Oh  no,  she  will  not  die! 
I  dare  not  hope 
She'll  die.     What  ground  have  you  to 

think  she'll  die? 
Why,  Austin's  with  you ! 

Austin.  Had  we  but  arrived 

Before  you  fought ! 

Tresham.    There  was  no  fight  at  all. 
He  let  me  slaughter  him  —  the  boy ! 

I'll  trust 
The  body  there  to  you  and  Gerard  — 

thus! 
Now  bear  him  on  before  me. 
Austin.  Whither  bear  him? 

Tresham.     Oh,     to     my    chamber  I 
When  we  meet  there  next, 
We  shall  be  friends. 

[They  bear  out  the  body  of  Meb- 
toun] 

Will  she  die,  Guendolen? 
Guendolen.     Where  are  you  taking 

me? 
Tresham.     He  fell  just  here. 
Now  answer  me.     Shall  you  in  your 

whole  life 
—  You  who  have  nought  to  do  with 

Mertoun's  fate, 
Now  you  have  seen  his  breast  upon 

the  turf, 
Shall  you  e'er  walk  this  way  if  you  can 

help? 
When  you  and  Austin  wander  arm-in- 
arm 
Through   our   ancestral   grounds,    will 

not  a  shade 
Be  ever  on  the  meadow  and  the  waste  — 
Another  kind  of  shade  than  when  the 

night 
Shuts  the  woodside  with  all  its  whispers 

up? 
But  will  you  ever  so  forget  his  bt«u& 
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As  carelessly  to  arose  this  bloody  turf 
Under  the  black  yew  avenue?     That's 

well  I 
You  turn  your  head :  and  I  then?  — 

Gwendolen.  What  is  done 

Is  done.     My  care  is  for   the  living. 

Thorold, 
Bear  up  against  this  burden  r  more  re- 

To  set  the  neck  to ! 

Trksham.  Dear  and  ancient  trees 

My  fathers  planted,  and  I  loved  so  well  1 
What  have  1  done  that,  like  some  Tabled 

Of  yore,  lets  loose  a  Fury  leading  thus 
Hit  miserable  danee  amidst  you  all? 
Oh.  never  more  for  me  shall  winds  intone 
With  all  your  tops  a  vast  an  ti  phony, 
/Demanding  and   responding  in   God's 

praise  I 
Hers  ye  are  now,  not  mine  I     Farewell 

—  farewell ! 


Scene  Second. —  Mildred's  chamber. 
[Mildred  alone\ 


The  first  shame  over,  all  that 

might  fall. 
No  Henry  [     Yet  I  merely  sit  and 
The  morn's  deed  o'er  and  o'er.    I 

have  crept 
Out  of  myself.     A  Mildred  that  hi 
Her  lover  —  oh,  I  dare  not  look  i 
Such    woe !     1    crouch    a  wav    frn 

Tis  she. 
Mildred,  will  break  her  heart,  i 

The  world 
Forsakes  me :  only  Henry's  left 

left? 
When  1  have  tost  him,  for  he  dc 

And  I  sit  stupidly  ...     Oh  H 

break  up 
This    worse    than    anguish,    thi; 

apathy. 
By  any  means  or  any  messenger 
Tresham  [urilhmU].  M 

Mildred.     Come  in!      Heavet 

[Enter  Thesbam]  You? 
Oh,  no  more  cursing ! 

Tresham.  Mildred,  1  mi 

There  — you  sit! 

Mildred.  Ray  it,  Thorok 

The  curse !  deliver  all  you  come  I 
What  must  become  of  me?  Oh, 
that  thought 
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it    touches    you.     I    may    with    a 

wrung  heart 
m  reprove  you,  Mildred ;  I  did  more: 
1  you  forgive  me? 

Iildrkd.    Thorold?  do  you  mock? 
no  .  .  .  and  vet  you  bid  me  .  .  . 

say  that  word ! 
'rebham.     Forgive  me,  Mildred!  — 

are  you  silent,  Sweet? 
Iildred    [starting   up].     Why    does 

not  Henry  Mertoun  come  to-night? 

you,  too,  silent? 

[Dashing  his  mantle  aside,  and 
pointing  to  his  scabbard,  which 
is  empty] 

Ah,  this  speaks  for  you ! 
I've     murdered     Henry     Mertoun! 

Now  proceed ! 
at  is  it  I  must  pardon?    This  and 

all? 

Q,  I  do  pardon  you  —  I  think  I  do. 
>rold,  how  very  wretched  you  must 

be! 
'resham.     He  bade  me  tell  you  .  .  . 
f  U.DRED.  What  1  do  forbid 

it  utterance  of !    80  much  that  you 

may  tell 
I    will    not  —  how    you    murdered 

him  .  .  .  but,  no ! 
1*11  tell  me  that  he  loved  me,  never 

more 
mi  bleeding  out  his  life  there :  must 

I  say 
ideed, ' '  to  that  ?     Enough !   I  pardon 

you. 
?rksham.     You  cannot,  Mildred !  for 

the  harsh  words,  yes : 
this  last  deed  Another's  judge ;  whose 

doom 
ait  in  doubt,  despondency  and  fear. 
iIildred.    Oh,  true !  There's  nought 

for  me  to  pardon !     True ! 
a  loose  my  soul  of  all  its  cares  at  once. 
nth  makes  me  sure  of  him  forever! 

You 
1  me  his  last  words?     He  shall  tell 

me  them, 
d  take  my  answer  —  not  in  words, 

but  reading 
nself  the  heart  I  had  to  read  him 

late, 
lich  death  .  .  . 
raESHAM.  Death?      You    are 

dying  too?    Well  said 

Guendolen!       I    dared   not   hope 

you'd  die : 
t  she  was  sure  of  it. 
A ildbsd.  Tell  Guendolen 

mad  her,  and  tell  Austin  .  .  . 
Ckeoham  .  Him  you  loved : 

i  me? 


Mildred.     Ah,      Thorold!      Was  't 

not  rashly  done 
To  quench   that  blood,   on   fire   with 

youth  and  hope 
And  love  of  me  —  whom  you  loved  too, 

and  yet 
Suffered  to  sit  here  waiting  his  approach 
While    you    were    slaying    him?     Oh, 

doubtlessly 
You  let  him  speak  his  poor  confused 

boy's-speecn 
—  Do  nis  poor  utmost  to  disarm  your 

wrath 
And  respite  me !  —  you  let  him  try  to 

give 
The  story  of  our  love  and  ignorance, 
And  the  brief  madness  and  the  long 

despair  — 
You  let  him  plead  all  this,  because  your 

code 
Of  honour  bids  you    hear  before  you 

strike: 
But  at  the  end,  as  he  looked  up  for 

life 
Into  your  eyes  —  you  struck  him  down ! 
Tresham.  No!     No! 

Had  I  but  heard  him  —  had  I  let  him 

speak 
Half  the  truth  —  less  —  had  I  looked 

long  on  him 
1  had  desisted !    Why,  as  he  lay  there, 
The    moon    on    his    flushed    cheek,    I 

gathered  all 
The  story  ere  he  told  it :  I  saw  through 
The  troubled  surface  of  his  crime  and 

yours  1 

A  depth  of  purity  immovable. 
Had  I  but  glanced,  where  all  seemed 

turbidest 
Had  gleamed  some  inlet  to  the  calm 

beneath ; 
I  would  not  glance:  my  punishment's 

at  hand. 
There,  Mildred,  is  the  truth!  and  you 

—  say  on  — 
You  curse  me? 
Mildred.         As    I    dare    approach 

that  Heaven 
Which    has   not   bade   a   living   thing 

despair, 
Which  needs  no  code  to  keep  its  grace 

from  stain, 
But  bids  the  vilest  worm  that  turns  on  it 
Desist  and  be  forgiven,  —  I  —  forgive 

not, 
But  bless  you,  Thorold,  from  my  soul 

of  souls !  [Falls  on  his  neck] 

There!     Do  not  think  too  much  upon 

the  past ! 
The  cloud  that's  broke  was  all  the  same 

a  cloud 
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As  carelessly  to  crop?  : 
Under  the  black  yw 

well! 
You  turn  your  head  : 

GUBNDOLEN. 

Is  done.    My  cam 

Thorold, 
Bear  up  against  th» 

mains 
To  set  the  neck  to ! 
Tbesham.         i> 
My  fathers  plant**** 
What  have  I  donf*  »  ^ 

crime  *" 

Of  yore,  lots  loosr  * 
Hot  miserable  «!•"■• 
Oh,  never  mnr« 
.With  all  your  i.i> 
Demanding  a»<< 

praise! 
Hers  ye  an?  nn«* 

—  farewell :     '  " 


2  » 


Scene  8k« 


He  comes 

who  ■■■ 
Resource '1 1 

thou. 
Sorrow  n 

yet 
Did  thrv 

stir 
At  her  i!-.. 

str 
And   si 

Oh,  'ti 

And  !; 
Else        .. 

IV- 

Just    il    _ 
Lovih 

As  s> 
No- 
To 

I  tlr 

In 

For 


^csxdolbn.    Thorold  —  Thorold  —  I 

vhy  was  this? 
rsE&HAii.     I  said,  just  as  I  drank 

the  poison  off, 

earth  would  be  no  longer  earth ; 

tome, 

life  out  of  all  life  was  gone  from  me. 
Ybere  are  blind   ways   provided,  the 

foredone 
Heart-weary   player   in   this   pageant- 
world 
Drops  out  by,  letting  the  main  masque 

defile 
By    the    conspicuous    portal:    I    am 

through  — 
Just  through ! 
Guendolen.     Don't  leave  him,  Au»»  - 

tin !    Death  is  close. 
Tbbsham.    Already  Mildred's  face  ii  * 

peacefuUer. 
1  see  you,   Austin  —  feel  you :  here'i, 

my  hand, 
Put    yours    in    it  —  you,    Ouendolen,- 

yours  too! 
You're    lord    and    lady    now  —  you're- 

Treshams;  name 
And   fame   are   yours:    you   hold  our 

'scutcheon  up. 
Austin,  no  blot  on  it!     You  see  how- 
blood 
Must  wash  one  blot  away :  the  first  blot 

came 
And  the  first  blood  came.     To  the  vain 

world's  eye 
All's  gules  again :  no  care  to  the  vain 

world, 
From  whence  the  red  was  drawn ! 
Austin.  No  blot  shall  come! 

Tresham.     T   said   that :    yet  it  did 

come.     Should  it  come, 
Vengeance  is  God's,  not  man's.     Re- 
member me !  [Dies] 
Ouendolen  [letting  fall  the  prrtselcst 

arm].    Ah,  Thorold,  wo  can  but  — 

remember  you ! 


THE  TICKET-OF-LEAVE  MAN 

(1868) 
By  Tom  Tatlob 


TOM  TAYLOR 
(1817-1880) 

Toic  Taylor  represents  all  tfee  glaring  defects  of  the  dramatists  of  the  Victorian 
era.  He  is  the  type  of  English  jHaywrigni'  who  readily  acceded  to  the  line  of  least 
resistance  and  who,  taking  the  public  taste  of  his  time  as  criterion,  lowered  his  abil- 
ities in  order  to  meet  the  popular  demand. 

I  In  1869,  he  wrote  for  Every  Saturday  an  article  on  "Some  Thoughts  on  the 
English  Stage" ;  and  in  this  article,  which  criticised  the  defects  and  weaknesses  of 
the  current  theatre,  he  unconsciously  illustrated  exactly  why  his  own  dramas  were 
roplete  with  those  flimsy  characteristics  he  criticised  in  others.  Even  in  that 
_  period  they  talked  of  the  "palmy  days"  of  acting,  and  deplored  what  they  thought 
was  the  decline  of  the  traditions  of  Garrick,  Kean,  and  Kemble,  and  what  they 
wspected  were  the  waning  powers  of  Macready.  There  wore  those  conservatives 
who  regarded,  with  tremendous  scepticism,  the  freeing  of  the  theatres.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  English  stage  of  the  40's  and  50's  was  dominated  by  a  wildcat 
competition,  where  comedy  —  bordering  on  farce  —  and  deep-dyed  melodrama 
flourished,  and  improbable  romance  was  held  above  subtlety  of  characterization. 
Ah  Taylor  wrote : 

So  long  as  the  patent  theatres  survived,  there  was  a  home  in  them  for  artifi- 
cial comedy  as  for  formal  tragedy,  and  a  body  of  actors  trained  to  represent  both 
with  more  or  less  finish  and  completeness.  But  the  same  influences,  call  them 
popular  or  democratic  if  you  will,  which  were  gradually  modifying  manners, 
political  opinions  and  literature,  were  at  work  in  the  theatre,  both  to  sap 
theatrical  privilege  and  to  new-mould  theatrical  amusements.  The  patents 
were  broken  down ;  all  theatres  were  opened  to  all  kinds  of  entertainments ; 
totors  became  scattered ;  and  whatever  of  artificial  or  stately  in  stage  art  had 
been  maintained  by  the  barriers  of  privilege,  or  the  influences  of  tradition,  began 
to  melt  away,  and  make  room  for  ways  of  acting  and  forms  of  entertainment 
hearing  a  more  popular  impress. 


Such  condition  turned  more  minds  than  that  of  Tom  Taylor  on  the  excellencies 
°f  the  French  stage  of  this  time,  in  comparison  with  the  dramatic  performances 
then  holding  in  London.  He  wrote  of  French  audiences,  and  their  ability  to  judge 
tompetently  the  merits  of  a  drama,  in  the  same  terms  that  American  critics  — 
during  the  height  of  the  regime  of  the  Theatrical  Trust  —  talked  of  American  per- 
formances and  audiences  in  comparison  with  audiences  and  performances  in  London. 
This  devotion  to  the  French  drama  was  the  undoing  of  Tom  Taylor,  as  it  was  of 
fl^&Qy  of  his  contemporaries.  For  some  time,  the  English  theatre  was  the  French 
theatre  reduced  to  the  lowest  terms  of  translation. 

Tom  Taylor  was  born  at  Bishop-Wearmouth,  a  suburb  of  Sunderland,  on 
October  19,  1817.    His  father  was  self-educated,  and  rose  to  fautfustaX  ^TOTsN&afcfcfe 
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■ugh  his  brewery  business.  It  was  probably  from  his  mother  that  young  Tea 
ritcd  much  of  his  sharpness  of  wit  and  his  intellectual  ability.  He  was  edunid 
a  Orange,  in  Sunderland,  and  at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  In  1S37,  to 
)d  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  1S40,  he  took  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  depw. 
|  honours  in  mathematics  and  the  classics,  followed,  in  1842,  by  a  Pelkmhif 
i  eventual  Master's  degree.  For  two  years  thereafter  he  to: 
111  at  Cambridge,  and,  in  1845,  became  Professor  of  English  in  London  l'e 
studying  law  meanwhile  at  the  Inner  Temple.  He  was  called  to  thehtfs 
i,  following  the  Northern  Circuit,  and,  in  1850,  was  Assistant  Secretary 
|rd  of  Health,  becoming  a  full  secretary  in  1854,  with  an  income  of  a  tbouaiJ 
ear.  He  remained  in  public  position  until  1871,  when  he  retired 
six  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

te  very  first  he  was  a  journalist,  writing  for  such  papers  as  The  .Uonuf 
ad  the  Daily  News.  ~'Al  all  early  date,  he  became  one  of  the  contribuico 
His  criticisms  on  art  and  the  theatre  won  him  considerable  repuutita 
e  earned  as  a  literary  man  and  as  public  official  was  nothing  in  is. 
ith  the  income  that  came  to  him  through  the  rapid  writing  of  dramas.  Hi 
is  one  of  active  service  in  the  theatre,  —  as  active  as  that  of  Robertson. 
lose  who  claim  that  both  as  an  editor  of  Punch  —  for  he  succeeded  Shirig 
;s  in  1874,  and  held  the  office  until  his  death  —  and  as  writer  of  leaden  vl 
:,  his  scholarly  attainment  was  continually  handicapping  his  lighter  geoim 
The  chronicler  who  has  written  the  delightful  record,  "The  History'' 
',  claims  that  when  Tom  Taylor  became  its  editor,  his  taste  was  toe 
i  fun  too  scholarly,  too  well-ordered,  too  set  and  ponderous  for  the  pft 
o  states  that,  under  the  editorship  of  Douglas  Jerrold.  Punch  was  das* 
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nade  ready.  But,  in  after  years,  the  inevitable  dispute  arose  as  to  the  propor- 
Ae  share  of  each  author  in  the  making  of  this  stage  success.  Mr.  Arnold 
or  came  to  his  brother's  rescue  in  the  following  terms : 

Reade  was  our  guest  at  Chiswiek  Lodge,  and  the  method  of  writing  the 
ty  was  this,  that  during  the  day  (my  brother  being  in  town  at  his  office), 
lade  wrote  long  passages,  which  were  as  ruthlessly  cut  to  pieces,  or  rejected, 

night  by  my  brother,  when  they  sat  down  to  put  together  and  complete 
sir  work.  And  morning  after  morning,  as  I  well  remember,  when  we  were  at 
aakfast,  Reade  used,  half  in  sorrow,  half  in  fun,  to  say  to  my  mother, 
[There,  Mrs.  Taylor,  my  gentleman  has  been  at  his  old  game.  He  has  cut 
t  every  line  of  that  dialogue,  and  all  those  sentiments  you  so  much  admired 
ten  I  read  them  to  you  yesterday  afternoon. 
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teade's  subtle  revenge  took  place  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  write  the  novel 
.  the  play ;  for  he  put  into  the  narrative  nearly  everything  which  had  been  sac- 
id  during  collaboration.  Yet  even  then,  he  stood  indebted  to  Taylor,  as  the 
oation  to  the  book  will  show :  "To  Tom  Taylor,  my  friend  and  coadjutor  in  the 
ady  of  'Masks  and  Faces',  to  whom  the  reader  owes  much  of  the  best  matter 
us  tale.'9 

Those  who  wish  to  carry  further  the  association  between  these  two  will  find 
h  small  gossip  in  John  Coleman's  "Charles  Reade  as  I  Knew  Him."  For 
isks  and  Faces"  was  not  the  only  collaborative  work  done  by  Reade  and 
lor,  nor  was  this  play  the  only  successful  attempt  made  by  Reade  for  the  stage. 
Che  reader  is  likewise  referred  to  E.  A.  Sothern's  "Memoirs"  for  a  history  of  the 
ution  of  "Our  American  Cousin." 

¥hen  all  is  told,  Taylor's  pride  was  showered  not  so  much  upon  his  comedies  as 
l  what  he  termed  his  ' '  Historical  Plays  ".  which  were  issued  in  a  special  edition, 
877,  and  which  included  "The  Fool's  Revenge",  taken  from  Victor  Hugo's 
Roi  s' Amuse"  (December  19,  1869),  "'Twixt  Axe  and  Crown",  culled  from 
German  (May  22,  1870),  "Joan  of  Arc"  (April  10,  1871),  "Lady  Clancarty" 
rch  9, 1874),  and  "Anne  Boleyn"  (March,  1875).  In  the  preface  to  this  edition 
rrote: 

I  have  no  wish  to  screen  myself  from  literary  criticism  behind  the  plea  that 
y  plays  were  meant  to  be  acted.  It  seems  to  me  that 'every  drama  sub- 
itted  to  the  judgment  of  audiences  should  be  prepared  to  encounter  that  of 
aders.  I  have  in  all  cases  acknowledged  in  notes  attached  to  the  plays  the 
raroes  to  which  I  have  been  indebted  for  the  suggestions  of  my  subjects.  .  .  . 

Taylor  was  continually  being  accused  of  plagiarism.  These  accusations  he 
ed  many  times  over,  laying  claim  to  the  legitimate  use  he  made  of  other  people's 
k.  In  the  instance  of  "The  Fool's  Revenge",  which  was  taken  from  Hugo, 
bvers  that  he  was  pushed  into  writing  a  play  founded  upon  the  libretto  of  the 
•a,  "Rigoletto",  and  that,  when  he  turned  to  Hugo,  he  found  in  "Le  Roi 
nuse"  which  was 

anting  in  dramatic  motive  and  cohesion  ...  so  much  that  was  defective 
that  central  secret  of  stage  effect,  climax  —  that  I  determined  to  take  the 
tnation  of  the  jester  and  his  daughter,  and  to  recast  in  my  own  way  the  inci- 
anfta  in  whioh  their  story  was  invested. 
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■   ».w-  .wKm   m*  mum.  —  to  be  exact,  1871,  —  that  a  controversy  arose  betweet 
i  X.  -o*  -"^   lK  ^«iw.  '^  '  ^Thomas  Purnell),  during  which  the  latter  accused  Taylor 

■%    r s    .,u.u\    .iu  KSruvh  drama,  and  of  scarcely  ever  having  produced  at 

-..«;»:>^  <^k>.  Miui^  letters  passed  between  them  in  the  public  prints,  and  from; 
lK„,  „  ^v.a.iou  \v  Taj  lor  is  worth  while,  as  illustrating  his  point  of  view  respect- : 
Uk  u.x  vu^-v«.     Ho  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Atkenaum: 

>  isk  rttio  dv*crtb«*  me  as  "the  great  foster-father  of  the  Gallic  drama!" 
taunt*;,  'iukt-  ttuMt  of  my  plays  "owe  something  to  somebody  other  than  my- 
>*a.  I  \hiuk  thvrv  are  few  plays,  or  books  either,  of  which  this  might  not  be 
xtul.  l*ut  as  to  the  specific  charge,  which  forms  the  staple  of  the  article,  that 
t  t:u .«  >i£tt*l  offender  deserving  a  special  scourging,  in  the  way  of  borrowing  from 
u  Pivtua.  I  wish  to  inform  him,  and  any  of  your  readers  who  may  be  curious  in 
•  !k  'iM'.ivr.  that  out  of  the  hundred  plays,  more  or  less,  which  I  have  given  to 
'.ho  m^cw  not  more  than  ten  are  derived  from  French  sources  of  any  kind, 
.tud  ihwti  of  those  ton  not  more  than  half  are  adaptations  of  French  dramas  — 
the  others  being  founded  on  French  stories  or  incidents  mentioned  in  French 
tmiorx  or  memoirs.  I  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  any  of  your  readers  who 
uta.\  t»o  conversant  with  the  history  of  our  stage,  present  or  past,  if  this  pro- 
lyl-1  ion  of  original  to  second-hand  works  supports  the  charge,  which  it  seems  the 
w  hole  objeel  of  the  article  to  Ax  upon  me,  of  special  sin  in  "conveying"  from  the 
Kwneh  and  entire  lack  of  originality. 

Again,  with  regard  to  that  very  portion  of  the  play  which  has  a  foreign 
ground- work,  and  in  answer  to  most  of  the  arguments  of  the  article,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  reproducing  hero  a  passage  from  the  Preface  to  "The  Ticket-of-Leare 

Man  " 

Thero  followed  an  ample  quotation  from  the  Introductory,  printed  elsewhere. 
In  tin*  \\»v  did  Tom    Taylor   defend   himself   from   the   accusation   that,  as  a - 
pl*>w  right,  he  simply  repeated  the  situations  and  characterizations  invented  by. 
ether*      Hut  his  method  was  dangerous,  and  in  many  cases  led  him  into  squander* . 
mg  good  idea*  for  lack  of  inventiveness,  and  encouraged  in  him  a  tendency  to 
tot  low  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  ; 

Vmong  his  friends  may  be  counted  George  Meredith,  whom  he  often  visited  at, 
\\  e.\  bndgo,  meeting  there  the  painters,  Millais  and  Watts.  Later  he  visited 
Mvivstuh  at  Hox  Hill.  The  novelist  was  an  enthusiastic  associate  of  the  prolifie 
Uw*m,nM.  prolvahly  admiring  him  more  for  his  biography  of  Benjamin  Haydonand 
loi  the  work  he  did  on  Leslie's  "Autobiographical  Recollections"  and  "Life  of  Sir 
.Kv.fiu*  He\nolda'\  than  for  the  clap-trap  creation  done  by  him  for  the  theatre. 
\  vt  l\*>  lor  never  failed  to  discuss  with  Meredith  any  new  theatrical  ideas  stirriflf 
m  hit  nuiul.  Kor  example,  he  wrote  of  his  plan  for  "Lady  Clancarty ;  or,  Wedded 
^ud  \Nooed".  receiving  from  Meredith  encouragement  and  warning  —  a  warning 
w  hteh  s\  *<»  a  great  novelist's  indirect  criticism  of  the  entire  Victorian  school  of  drama. 
Meioduh  always  expected  the  stage  to  look  deep  into  the  wells  of  human  nature. 

Box  Hill,  Dorking,  November  18,  1871. 

M\  dear  Tom,  —  How  I  envy  you  the  now  subject  you  have  chosen.    It 

a  4»  Uvu  tiuging  through  me  all  the  morning.     T  feel  like  a  man  who  has  been 

«4H«'i/mHN/  Jo  the  lieautiful  woman  of  a  friond,  and  found  her  incomparable, 
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made  for  him  himself,  and  all  he  can  do  is  to  cry  out  in  honesty  —  take  warning 
if  you  don't  espouse  her  within  a  fortnight,  and  further,  if  even  then  you  don't 
do  justice  to  her,  positive  and  spiritual,  I  feel  myself  released  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  respect  your  claims,  I  will  challenge  your  reputation,  and  I  will  beat 
her  forthwith,  in  contempt  of  you. 

Why  not  first  write  the  story,  and  then  dramatize  it?  It  would  make  as 
lovely  a  story  as  striking  a  drama.  For  the  latter  it  has  every  splendid  and 
noble  quality.  Oh !  you  happy  fellow.  But  be  worthy  of  your  luck.  Let 
nothing  delay  you,  —  I  repeat  my  first  warning. 

What  I  just  fear  is,  that  you  will  make  the  brother  a  villain.  Give  him  some 
higher  ground  of  action,  drop  villainy.  There  is  here  a  chance  of  lending  the 
theme  a  touch  of  old  tragedy  of  the  classic  idea.  For  this  purpose  of  course 
you  must  heighten  the  hero's  character,  and  have  him  to  be  more  than  a  simple 
captain  of  horse.  Jacobitism  could  hardly  inspire  him :  the  sense  of  fealty 
might,  and  it  might  give  occasion  to  put  stress  on  the  ancient  notion  of  loyal 
sentiment  to  a  race  in  a  young  man's  heart  —  inherited.  The  brother  then, 
standing  for  law,  order,  and  the  like,  might  think  the  State  had  reason  to  dread 
this  youth.     The  sister  would  take  the  woman's  view.     Then  you  have  the 

I     three  in  a  perfect  triangle,  fit  for  your  best  powers,  —  or  mine. 

'         The  above  only  to  throw  you  a  modest  hint  from  your  hasty  outline.  —  Ever 

lovingly  yours, 

i  George  Meredith. 

But  the  dramatists  of  Taylor's  ilk  had  very  little  high-ground  for  action  in 
their  plays ;  they  were  believers  in  nothing  so  deeply  based  as  Meredith's  proposal. 
Usw,  order,  consistency  were  farthest  from  their  minds. 

"The  Ticket-of-Leave  Man",  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  present  collection, 
*fcf  played  at  the  London  Olympic  Theatre,  May  27,  1863,  and  the  following  year 
*4  the  Winter  Garden,  in  New  York. 

It  is  said  that  for  the  manuscript  of  this  play,  which  held  the  English  stage  so 
fcany  years,  and  reaped  a  fortune  for  the  many  concerned  in  its  success,  Taylor  re- 
ceived the  munificent  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  out  of  which  he  had 
to  pay  a  literary  hack  for  the  rough  translation  from  the  French  original  of  Brise- 
ferre  and  Nuz.  The  play  stands  as  one  of  the  typififtl  mftlnHronrum  of  the  Victorian 
ta,  and  if  it  is  taken  in  contrast  with  Galsworthy's  "Justice",  we  can  judge  how 
ar  technique  and  purpose  and  inventiveness  have  advanced,  and  how  unreal  are 
he  violent  psychologies  of  crime  drama,  as  conceived  from  the  French,  when  placed 
*y  the  side  of  studied  realism,  centred  on  a  situation  deep-grounded  in  social  respon- 
sibility. To  this  day,  Detective  Hawkshaw  retains  the  vitality  which  would  thrill  1/ 
my  district  telegraph  boy.  But  Sherlock  Holmes  goes  him  one  better  in  subtlety 
md  consistency.  In  measuring  Taylor's  play,  however,  one  must  recollect  that  to 
the  Victorian  audiences  its  sham  sentiments  were  taken  seriously.  There  are  in 
it  every  now  and  then  attempts  at  realism.  Yet  Taylor  slipped  from  drama  to 
melodrama  in  the  progress  of  a  scene  as  readily  as  he  passed  from  you  to  thou  in  a  line 
of  dialogue.  The  narrative  quality  of  the  play  is  better  than  its  theatricalism, 
and  its  varied  characterization  is  not  so  bad. 

To  the  present  generation  Tom  Taylor,  who  died  on  July  12,  1880,  is  probably 
best  known  for  his  poetic  lines  on  the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  published 
in  Punch,  on  May  6, 1865,  and  beginning  "  You  lay  a  wreath  oiim\ttd!n^\HMKta£* 
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bier."  But  to  his  own  contemporaries  he  was  an  acknowledged  genius, 
variety  of  claims  on  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  co-workers.  Arch 
that  from  the  commendable  qualities  of  Tom  Robertson  and  Tom  Taylor oo 
dramatist  could  have  been  made.  As  "Q"  claimed,  ail  of  Taylor's  dramas  po. 
personality  and  individual  marks  of  distinction.  But  they  were  writtei 
studied  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  audience  of  the  time. 


THE  TICKET-OF-LEAVE  MAN 

A  DRAMA,  IN  FOUR  ACTS 


By  TOM  TAYLOR,  Esq. 


INTRODUCTORY 

j  thank  Mr.  Emden  tor  his  aid  and  superintendence  as  managff,*ad   I 
s  concerned  in  this  drama  for  the  large  part  of  the  success  of  the  pi 
Is  due  to  the  excellent  acting  of  every  one  engaged  in  it.     I  owe  extra  thsnls  | 
iHorace  Wigan  for  his  intelligent  labours  as  stage-manager. 
1  Neville  gives  great  force  to  the  part  of  Brierly  by  his  unstagioesg, 

is  force  of  his  impersonation,  and,  in  particular,  by  the  ejceeUenw <& 
Ih-eountry  dialect,  which  is  essential  to  the  proper  representation  of  thepirL 
■s  of  this  character  should  bear  in  mind  that  any  staginess  or  stiltedness  «iD 
to  its  effect. 
biuch  has  boon  said  apropos  of  this  drama,  on  tho  subject  of  originality  a 
riting,  I  wish  to  submit  here  a  few  remarks  on  this  matter.     As  regards  dtt 
I  play,  all  credit  for  the  invention  of  the  story  belongs  to  MM.  Brisebarrew 
e  authors  both  of  "  Les  Drames  do  la  Vie  ",  and  of  the  drama  of  "  Leonard ". 
as  well  as  "  The  Ticket- of- Leave  Man  ",  on  "LeR6tour  de  Melun",  o: 
es  in  question.     But  here  my  obligation  to  the  French  authors  ends.     Th» 
is  my  own.     I  have  made  the  personages  in  the  play,  its  sentiments,  t 
a  English,  and  I  claim,  on  this  ground,  Borne,  at  least,  of  the  rights  of  I 
I  have  always  conceived  that  the  dramatist  is  at  liberty  to  take  his  storj 
9  pleases,  whether  from  life,  from  history,  or  from  fiction.     Scarcely  anj 
J  treated,  in  the  drama  or  in  romance,  but  has  roots  in  something  besides 
l.hor's  personal  invention  or  observation.     In  this  free  appropriation  of  hi* 
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i  themes  supplied  by  the  plays  or  novels  of  others.     But  wherever  I  have 

I  maintain  that  comparison  of  my  work  with  that  on  which  it  is  founded 

that  I  have  nowhere  confined  myself  to  the  functions  of  a  mere  reproducer 

ion's  thoughts  in  another  language,  but  that  I  have  thought  for  myself, 

1  ted  dramatic  shoots  of  my  own  growing  upon  the  stocks  which  I  have 

,ed. 

,  I  may  express  my  belief,  however  startling  the  avowal  may  be  thought, 

has  been  no  period,  for  the  last  two  centuries,  in  which  invention  and  ac- 

e  been  more  conspicuous  in  the  dramatic  field  than  during  the  thirty  or 

s  which  include  the  epoch  of  such  dramatists  as  Miss  Mitford,  Sheridan 

Bulwer-Lytton,  James   White,  Jerrold,  Browning,  G.  Darley,   Searle, 

Home,  Lovell,  Trough  ton,  Bell,  Mrs.  Gore,  Sullivan,  Peake,  Poole, 

nche\  Charles  and  George  Dance,  the  Mortons,  Mark  Lemon,  Buokstone, 

zball  (who,  whatever  may  be  the  literary  quality  of  his  plays,  has  given 

of  genuine  romantic  invention),   Bernard,   Coyne,   Oxenford,   Shirley 

ratts,  Phillips,  and  those  peculiar  products  of  our  own  time,  the  burlesque 

ke  the  Brothers  Brough,  and  Messrs.  Byron  and  Burnand. 

T.  Taylor. 
Sweep, 

rorth,  June,  1863. 


CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

Olympic  Theatre,  Winter  Garden, 

London,  1863  New  York,  186* 

a  Lancashire  Lad  Mr.  H.  Neville  Mr.  W.  J.  Florence 
alias     Downey, 

alios  The  Tiger  Mr.  Atkins  Mr.  A.  H.  Davenj* 

Iawkshaw    ...     a  Detective   .     .     Mr.  Horace  Wigan  Mr.  Hagan 

En  Moaa Mr.  O.  Vincent  Mr.  Bland 

j»  Jones Mr.  R.  Soutar  Mr.  V.  Bowers 

Gibson  ...     a  Bill  Broker    .     Mr.  Maclean  Mr.  Hind 

Miss  Raynham  Mrs.  Floyd 

Mr.  H.  Cooper  Mr.  T.  Morris 

Mr.  Franks  Mr.  Smith 
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—  The  BeUevue  Tea  Gardens,  in 
south-west  Suburbs  of  London, 
mmer  evening.  Front  of  the 
vern  with  ornamental  verandah; 
vurs  along  the  stage,  with  tables 
i  seats;  trees,  shrubs,  statues,  etc. 
the  back,  with  ornamental  or- 
stra  and  concert  room. 

riES,  male  and  female,  seated  at  the 
Terent  tables;  Waiters  serving 
reshments.  Music  heard  off.  As 
curtain  rises  the  parties  are 
ird  giving  their  orders;  Maltbt 
ving  about  with  an  eye  to  the 
resTS,  Waiters,  etc.;  two  De- 
ctives  at  table.] 

>artt.     Three  hots  with 

tor  [serving  another  table]. 
r.  —  Brandy  and  soda  for  you, 

'arty.  Tea  for  four  —  shrimps 
auffin. 

rER.     Coming!     [Serving  another 
Pot  of  half-and-half  for  you,  sir. 
etective's    table]     Two    Sherry 
two  shillings.  [Takes  money] 

ray  [moving  aboiU\.  Now, 
three  teas  and  a  muffin  in  5.  — 
U  money  in  6.  [To  a  Guest] 
mon  thirsty  weather,  sir,  mi- 
tt. [To  another  varty]  If  I 
recommend  a  cobbler  for  the 
sir,  delicious  refreshment  for 
Now,  James,  look  after  them 
8  in  3.  [Moves  off] 

EIawkshaw;    he  strolls  carelessly] 

the  Detectives'   table,  then  in 

undertone   and   without   looking 

them] 

kshaw.     Report. 
Detective.     [In  same  tone  and 
looking    at    Hawkshaw]     All 

kshaw.     [Same  tone]     Here's  old 
Keep  an  eye  on  him. 

[Strolls  off] 


[Enter  Moss,  —  sits  at  table] 


Moss.  [To  the  Waiter]  Good  even- 
ing, James.  Four  penn'orth  of  brandy, 
if  you  please,  James.  [Sits  in  chair]  And 
a  little  peppermint.  [Coughs  and  looks 
around]    Tiger  not  here  yet. 

[Bell  rings] 

Maltbt.  The  concert  bell,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  —  in  the  Rotunda. 
[Pointing  to  the  concert  room]  The  first 
talent  —  selections  from  the  best 
classical  music,  and  original  nigger 
melodies.     This  way. 

[Exit  Maltbt,  towards  concert  room.  — 
Most  of  the  parties  move  off,  leaving 
Detectives,  and  a  Guest  here 
and  there] 

>  [Enter  Dalton] 

Moss  [stirring  and  sipping  his 
brandy  and  peppermint].  Warm  and 
comfortable.  Tiger  ought  to  be  here 
before  this.  [As  he  stirs,  his  eye  falls 
on  the  spoon;  he  takes  it  up,  weighs  it 
in  his  fingers]    Uncommon  neat  article 

—  might  take  in  a  good  many  people 

—  plated,  though,  plated. 

[While  Moss  is  looking  at  the  \ 
spoon,  Dalton  takes  his  seal  \ 
at  Moss's  table,  unobserved  by  ' 
him] 

Dalton.    Not  worth  flimping,  eh?       < 

Moss  [starting,  but  hot  recognizing 
him].     Eh,  did  you  speak  to  me,  sir? 

Dalton.  What?  don't  tariff  me? 
Then  it  is  a  good  get  up.  [He  lifts  his 
hat,  and  gives  him  a  peculiar  look]  Eh, 
Melter? 

Moss  [recognising  him].  What, 
Tiger! 

Dalton.  Stow  that.  There's  no 
tigers  here.  My  name's  Downy ;  vou 
mind  that.  John  Downy,  from  Kother- 
ham,  jobber  and  general  dealer. 

Maltbt  [coming  down  to  Dalton]. 
Now,  sir,  what  can  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  ordering  you,  sir? 
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[In  alarm)  No,  no ! 
n.  What,  you  will  make  it 
Vpagne?  very  woll,  I'm  not  proud. 
Waltbv]  I  like  it  dry,  mind,  and 
I  of  your  home-brewed;  1  buy  my 
^■b-juioe  at  the  greengrocer's. 

[Exit  MALTliV] 

Ti—  [Dalton  gives 
i  look,  which  slops  html  A  joke's 
B.     But  a  bottle  of  real  champagne 

,LTOiv.     That's  aeriotia,  eh  ?     Well, 
|taken  a  serious   turn;    always  do 
s  tow  tide  here. 

[Pointing  to  hit  pocket) 
Down  on  your  luek,  eh? 
Ilton  [shrugs  his  shoulder].  The 
fcers  are  getting  lo  know  too  much ; 
[there's  the  Nailer's  been  after  me. 
What,  Hawkshaw,  the  'cutest 
in  the  force? 

n.     He's  taken  his  oath  on  the 
]  Street     Office     testament    to    be 
with    me    for    that    Peekham 
[Hesitates] 
Ah! 
n.     When  I  spoiled  his  mate. 
[Shrugs  his  shoulderx] 


that  yet.  [Looking  around,  and  ijieck- 
inp  ■•.niiit.nsly]  Now,  I  have  the  two- 
lifull.st  lot  uf  Rank  of  England  flimaa 
that  ever  came  out  of  BLrminghm 
It's  the  safest  paper  to  work,  aiiti  vr* 
should  have  it  cheap,  dirt  cheap,  iai 
credit  till  you'd  planted  it. 

Dalton.  And  how  about  the  lif 
ging!     If  I'm  nailed  it's  a  life*. 

Moss.     Bless  you,  I  wouldn't  1 
you  chance  it;   but  in  the  high  soe_.v 
you   kcop,  you  could  surely  pick  up  ■ 
flat  to  put  off  the  paper. 

Dalton.  I've  the  very  i™  . 
gave  him  an  appoiutmeut  here,  (<* 
this  evening. 

Moss.  Did  you,  though?  II..v.-  :-. 
things  come  about  !     Who  is  he? 

Dalton.  A  Lancashire  lad ;  id 
only  son.  he  tells  me.  The  old  falls  | 
sjinilcd  him  <!*  long  as  they  lived,  lrfl 
him  a  few  hundreds,  and  now  he'spjl' 
the  collar  over  his  head,  and  is  kicking 
'em  down,  seeing  life.  [Laugh*]  Am 
life  in  London  ain't  to  be  seen,  without 
paying  at  the  doors,  eh,  Melter? 

Moss.  Ha,  ha,  hal  and  you're  spfl- 
ing  him  the  bill  of  the  play. 

Dalton-.  I'm  putting  him  up  lo  i 
thing  or  two  —  cards,  skittles,  billiards, 
sporting  houses,  sparring  houses,  night 
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n.    Bid  me  down  again,  and 
on   ten   shillings  —  now   you 

It's  like  it  or  lump  it. 

[He  returns  to  hie  paper] 

{holding  up  his  hands].     Oh, 

dear !    What  it  is  to  deal  with 

lat  have  no  consciences! 

[Exit] 

it.     IHeard  off]    A  bottle   of 

ne,    lad,    ana    half    a    dozen 

—  and  look  sharp ! 

N  {looking  up  from  paper], 
iy  pigeon! 

rierlt;  he  looks  feverish  and 
welled,  and  is  dressed  in  an 
jerated  sporting  style.  Dalton 
the  paper  down.] 

!  up  to  time  as  usual ! 
.y.  Aye!  nobody  shall  say 
rly  craned  while  he  could  keep 
[Waiter  brings  champagne 
»]  Here  —  you  —  a  clean  glass 
iend. 

n     [pointing   to  Moss's  bottle]. 
my  whack  already. 
.y.     Nay,    lad,    you   can   find 
another  glass. 

rAiTER  brings  another  glass  — 
Brierlt  pours  out  wine] 
heart  into  a  chap!      [Drinks 

I've  nearly  lived  on   't  this 
past. 

n     [$tops     his     hand].     Take 
b,   or  we  shall   have  you   in 
>r's  hands, 
/r.     Doctor?     Nay;     I'm    as 

a  pebble  and  as  stell  as  a 
ills  Dalton's  glass  with  a 
\and]     Curse  the  glass!     Here 

man,   drink.     I   can't   abear 

single   handed.     I   like   com- 

Jways     did.     [Lookina    round 

And  now,  I  don  t  know 
is  —  [Nervously  looking  down 
table]  No,  no,  it's  nothing! 
re  a  weed.  [Offers  cigar] 

w.  I'll  take  a  light  from  you. 
on  light 8  his  cigar  at  Brierly's, 
%g  of  Brierly's  hand  becomes 
went]  Come,  come,  Master 
're  getting  shaky  —  this  won't 

,y.  It's  that  waking  —  wak- 
I  could  only  sleep.     [Earnestly] 

—  can't  you  help  a  chap  to  a 
ht's  rest?  I  used  to  sleep 
p  down  at  Glossop.  But  in 
t  big  place,  since  I've  been 
myself,  seeing  life  —  I  don't 
Patting   his   hand    across    his 


eyes]  I  don't  know  how  it  is  —  I  get 
no  rest  —  and  when  I  do,  it's  worse 
than  none  —  there's  great  black  crawl- 
ing things  about  me.  {Gulps  down  a 
glass  of  wine]  I  say,  Downy;  do  you 
know  how  a  chap  feels  when  he's  going 
mad? 

Dalton.  I  know  the  symptoms  of 
del.  trem.  pretty  well  —  sit  down,  sit 
down.  First  and  foremost  {Puts  him 
a  chair]  I  prescribe  a  devilled  biscuit 

—  I'll  doctor  one  for  you.  [Calling] 
Waiter!  a  plate  of  biscuits,  toasted 
hot  —  butter  and  cayenne.  [Brierly 
hides  his  head  in  his  hands  —  aside, 
looking  at  him  contemptuously]  The 
horrors!  ah,  he's  seen  too  much  of 
life  lately  —  Bob,  are  you  in  cash? 

Brierly.  Welly  cleaned  out  —  I've 
written  to  the  lawyer-chap,  down  at 
Glossop  —  him  that  s  got  all  my  prop- 
erty to  manage,  yo'  know  —  for  more 
brass. 

Dalton.  [Aside]  Now,  if  I'd  a  few 
of  Moss's  fivers  —  here's  a  chance.  — 
You  must  bank  with  me  till  the  brass 
comes.  Delighted  to  lend  you  a  sover- 
eign —  five  —  ten  —  as  much  as  you 
want. 

[Enter  Moss] 

Brierly.  Nay,  will  yo'  though? 
That's   friendly   of   you.     Here's   luck 

—  and  sink  the  expense ! 

[He  pours  out  wine,  standing  in 
front  of  table] 
Moss.     [Aside  to  Dalton]     I've  got 
the  flimsies  —  I'll  do  it  at  seven  ten. 
Dalton.     [Aside]     Pork  over. 
Moss.     [Aside,   giving  him  a  roll  of 
notes]    There's   fifty   to   begin   with  — 
twenty,  a  tenner,  and  four  fives.     Plant 
the  big  'un  first. 

[Enter  Hawkshaw  ;  meets  Moss  at  back 
of  chair  —  approaches  the  table  where 
the  Detectives  are  —  one  of  them 
nods  towards  Moss  and  Dalton] 

Moss.  Good  evening,  gentleman, 
you'll  find  my  friend,  Mr.  Downy, 
excellent  company,  sir.  Very  improv- 
ing for  a  young  man  from  the  country. 
[Aside]  That's  an  honestly  earned 
seven-pun-ten !  [Exit  Moss] 

[Waiter  brings  biscuits  and  cayenne] 
Dalton.  Now,  for  your  devil, 
Master  Bob.  [As  he  prepares  the 
biscuit,  Hawkshaw  approaches  the  table, 
and  takes  up  the  paper  which  Dalton 
has  put  down  —  U  altox  pushes  the 
biscuit  across  to  Brierly \    Tt>j  \toafc»\ 
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haw.     Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  iF 

[Situ  at  back  of  table) 
\-  [rudely,  nnd  pocketing  the  note 
Eh  — sir? 
__,haw  [sitting  down  coolly  at  the 
land  unfolding  the  paper].  Papers 
I  dull   lately,   don't   you   think   bo, 

iming  a  country  diatipH, 

r  trouble  'nil  much.  sir.  cv.-cpt  fur 
uithfield  Market  List,  in  the  way 

Ah,  much  my  own 
1  They  put  a  fellow  up  to  the 
i  of  the  town,  though :  for  iu- 
,  these  cases  of  bad  notes  offered 
|>  Bank  lately. 

[Watching  him  dote] 
never  took  a  bad  note  in 

You've  been  lucky  — 
l  Suiiilifi.il!  line.  too.  I  think  you 
1  In  the  jobbing  way,  may  I  ask, 
I  in  the  breeding? 
1  ton.  Sometimes  one.  and  some- 
t'other  —  always  ready  to  turn 
liuble  shilling. 
*  iw.     My  own  rule. 

May  I  ask  your  business? 
iw.     The  fanev   iron  trade. 
ich  o: 


what 


,  3 

3m 


Dalton     [firing   up].      Eh? 
you  mean  by  that? 

Hahkshaw.     Not    you,    sir.     [Tap* 
ping  the  champagne  6ouVe|     This  rwlI* 
man    here.     He    robs    people    of  tMt 
brains  —  their    digestions  —  and    I 
conscience  —  to   say    nothing  of  I 
money.     But    since    you    won't    ; 
me  to  stand  anything  — 

Dalton.  And  wish  to  keep  «*■ 
selves  to  ourselves. 

Brieklt.     And   think  your  l    . 
deal    better     than    your    company  — 
meanin'  no  offence  you  know. 

Hawkshaw      [ruejj.       Not     in     . 
least.     If  gentlemen  can't  please  them- 
selves  in  a  pubTip.  establishment !     I'D 
wish  you  a  very  good  evening.     \iiiiM 
A  plant,  —  I'll  keep  an  eye  on  'em! 

(M 

Dalton.  (^tidfl  I  don't  half  14c 
the  look  of  that  fellow.  There's  some 
thing  about  his  eye  —  I  must  nak* 
out  if  Moss  knows  him  —  Bob,  id 
you  excuse  me  for  five  minutes? 

Brie  a L v.  Don't  be  long — I  cant 
abear  my  own  company. 

Dalton.      I've  only  a  word  to  say  to 


|H* 


re-opi 


i pears,    rniftw* 
<(  /oUotr*  him 
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If  they'll  only  let  me  sing  to- 

[Tuning  guitar] 
\  Halloa,  halloa!  what's 
,  it's  you,  is  it,  Edwards? 
a  glad  to  see  you're  about 
t,  I  can't  have  you  cadging 

Oh,    Mr.    Maltby,    if    you'll 
me  to  try  one  song,  and  go 
tr  it,  I'll  stop  as  soon  as  ever 
up. 

Well,  well,  you  Was  always 
Laved  girl,  so,  for  once  in  a 

Dh,  thank  you,  thank  you, 
i  should  have  an  opening  for 
>  room,  sir,  when  I'm  quite 
un  — 

No   chance   of   it,    we're 

—  a  glut  of  talent;  but  if 
>e  able  to  find  room  for  you 
lorus,  and  to  double  Miss 
3t  when  she's  in  the  tantrums, 
?8  a  week,  and  find  your  own 

you  know  —  I'm  not  the 
rink  from  a  generous  action. 
,  Jackson,  money  in  4. 

[Exit  Maltby] 
rings l] 

es  blow  and  waters  glide, 
ottage  stands  beside 
r  brook  that  flows  along 
inks  with  murmuring  song. 
ie  door  there  grows  a  tree, 
it  scarce  the  cot  you  see, 
;  and  shades  my  still  retreat 
»r's  cold  and  Summer's  heat ; 
\t  eve,  a  nightingale 
sealed  and  tell  its  tale  — 
tat  ail  who  wander  by 
stop,  and  listen  nigh, 
i  child,  with  golden  hair, 

I've  watched  with  love  and  care, 

cold,  and  rough  for  thee, 
ou  come  and  dwell  with  me  ? 

ter  her  song  she  goes  round  the 
Mes;   all  repulse  her] 
irty.     The     concert's     quite 
ithout  catterwauling  between 

rv.     We've  no  small  change, 
Eii ter !  bottle  pale  sherry ! 
pt.     Be  off ! 

rty.  Now  then,  what's  the 
ig   at?     Can't   you   take   an 

[To  Brierly]     Please,  sir  — 
r.     Be    off    with    thee,    lass, 
mood  for  music. 


May  [suppressing  her  tears].  Not  a 
penny! 

Brierly.  Stop,  lass;  [Feels  in  his 
pocket]  not  a  farden.  Where's  Downy? 
Come  here,  what'st  crying  at?  « j^r 

May.     I've  not  taken  anything  tolA<M 

day,  and  I've  not  been  well  lately.       11 

[She  turns  faint  and  grasps  a  seat  c2 

to  support  herself]  ^       - — 

Brierly  [risina].  Poor  thing!  44 
here,  {Places  chair]  sit  thee  down ;  1  " 
why,  tnee  looks  welly  clemmed.  Try  "^J 
and  eat  a  bit.         [He  gives  her  a  biscuit] 

May.  Thank  you,  sir,  you're  very 
kind.  [She  tries  to  swallow  but  cannot] 
If  I  haaaTdrink  of  water. 

Brierly.  Wather?  [At  back  of 
table]  Nay,  a  sup  o'  this  will  hearten 
thee  up.  [Tries  to  give  her  wine  from 
his  bottle]  Not  a  drop!  [He  looks 
around  and  sees  Waiter  crossing, 
bringing  a  decanter  of  sherry]  Here, 
that  11  do.  [Takes  decanter] 

Waiter.  Beg  pardon,  sir,  it's  for 
No.  1. 

Brierly.     I'se  No.  1. 

1ST  Party.  Hollo,  sir!  that's  my 
sherry. 

Brierly.     No,  it's  mine. 

18T  Party.  I'll  let  you  know.  [He 
rises  and  turns  up  his  cuffs;  Brierly 
looks  at  him]  —  No,  I'll  see  the  landlord. 

[Exit  1st  Party] 

Brierly.  There,  lass.  [Pours  out  a 
glass  for  May]     Sup  that. 

May     [drinks].     It's  wine. 

Brierly.     Sup  it  up. 

May.     It  makes  me  so  warm. 

Brierly.  It'll  put  some  heart  i' 
thee.  Sup  again,  thou'lt  tune  thy 
pipes  like  a  mavis  on  that.  Now  try 
and  eat  a  bit. 

May.     Oh,  sir,  you're  too  good. 

Brierly.     Good  ?  me !  nay  — 

[Enter  Maltby,  followed  by  1st  Party) 

Maltby  [soothingly].  Merely  a 
lark,  depend  upon  it.  The  gentleman 
will  apologize.  [To  Brierly]  The 
gent  who  ordered  that  bottle  of 
sherry  — 

Brierly.  Let  him  ordther  another; 
I'll  pay  for  it. 

Maltby.  The  gent  can't  say  fairer. 
[Calls)  Bottle  sherry,  Jackson;  seven 
and  six,  sir. 

Brierly.  Here.  [Feels  in  his 
pockets]    Eh?  score  it  down. 


nrds  translated  from  the  German  of  Uhland,  and  the  music  composed  by  Mrs. 


r. 


M  ii. tiiv.  We  ain't  iu  the  habit  of 
scoring,  sir,  not  to  strangers. 

Brierly.  Then  yo'd  betther  begin; 
my  name's  Bob  Brierly. 

"Maltbt.  Your  name  may  be  Bob 
Brierly,  sir,  or  Bob  Anybody,  sir,  but 
whi.-n  people  take  wine  in  this  establish- 
ment, sir  —  especially  other  party's 
wine  —  they  pay  for  it. 

[D alton  rt-appears] 
crlt.     A  tell  yo'  —  I'll  pay  as 
s  my  friend  cornea  back. 
,tbt.     Oh,  your  friend !     A  regu- 

10  of  bilk  — 

Brierly.     Now  yo'  take  care. 

[Firing    up;     the    parties    gather 
round  from  table*) 
Mat      [frightened].     Oh,    please,    air, 

Mr.  Mollliy. 
1st  Party.     It's  too  had. 
2d  Party.     Why  can't  you  pay  the 

o  Party.     Police ! 

Dai/ton  [eominy  forward].  Holloa ! 
what's  all  this? 

Brierly  {seizing  him).  Here, 
Downy,  you  lend  me  a  sovereign  to 
pay  I  his  chap. 

Dalton.  Sorry  I  haven't  change, 
but  we'll  manage  it  directly,  [To 
Maltby|  It's  all  right.  I'll  be  bail 
for  my  friend  here. 

Malthy.  Your  word's  quite  enough, 
sir.     Anv  friend  of  Mr.  Moss's  — 

Dalton.  Come,  Bob,  don't  be  a 
fool;  take  a  turn  and  cool  yourself. 
\[iramng  him  off;  aside]  NOW  to 
plant  the  big  'un.  [Draws  him  off] 

Maltby.  [To  Quests]  Sorry  for 
litis  disturbance,  gents,  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  the  character  of  my  es- 
tablishment. [Bell —  Music,  piano] 
But  the  concert  is  about  to  re-com- 
mence ;  that  way,  gents,  to  the  Ro- 
tunda. |GitESTa  go  off — Fiercely  In 
May)  This  is  all  along  of  your  cadging, 
Edwards,  sitting  down  to  drink  with  a 
promiscuous  party. 

MAT.  Oh.  I'm  so  sorry  —  he  never 
thought  —  it  was  all   his  kindness. 

Maltbt     [snceringly].  Kindness ! 

much  kindness  he'd  have  showed  you, 
if  you'd  been  old  and  ugly.  You  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  yourself. 

May  [indignantly].  You  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  yourself !  it  is  cruel  in 
you  to  insult  a  helpless  and  friendless 
girl  like  me. 

Maltbt.  Insult!  ho,  ho,  ha.  here's 
m    lark!    A    iaJZ-sUrved    street-singer 


cheeking  me  in  my  own  establishment  1 
You'd  better  apply  for  an  engagement, 
you  hud.  on  the  first  vacancy.  ( Looking 
off]  Hollo!  what's  that?  carriage  com- 
pany! Heavy  swills  on  the  lark,  white 
ties  and  pink  bonnets !  Show  lire 
ladies  and  gentleman  to  the  Rotund*, 
Jackson.  [Enl] 

Mat     [rink*    down     at     one    of    !ht, 
tables).     I'm  foolish    to    be    angry,   my  I 
bread   depends  on  such  as  he.      Oh,  if 
1  could  only  get  away  from  this  weary 
work!   if   some   kind    lady   would    tak» 
me  in.     I'm  quick  at  my  irn  d 
who'd  lake  me,  a  vagabond,  without  a 
friend  to  speak  for  me?     I'm  oil  alone 
in    the   world    now.     It's   strange   ho* 
people's  lifo  is   made  for   'em.     I  see  | 
so  many  girls,  nieely  dressed,   well  off, 
with   parents  to  love  and  care  for  'em.  \ 
I  can't  bear  it  sometimes,  to  see  them,  1 
and  then  think  what  I  am,  and  what's 
before  me.      [Put*  her  hand  t- 
I'm  a   silly   girl;    it's   all    because   I'm 
so     weak     from      the     fever.     Tlier 
nothing    like    keeping    a    good     hurt 
How  good   he   was   to   me;    it   was  nil 
through   me   he  got   into   this    trouble; 
but     I     mustn't     think    of    him.     All, 
[Looking  off[  there's  a  pleasant  loo" ' 
party  yonder.     Come  along,  old  fl' 
you've  to  earn  my  supper  yet. 

[Takes  Air  guitar  and  trifl 
[Enter    Green   Jones   and    Emily   St. 

:■■■.;■ 

Unci;,     white    tie,    (Hliu*    hat, 
gaily    dressed,    piwfc 


t.mkillj 

,1  ErUdS 


bonnet. 


:■} 


ns  he  com*  dotm). 
Anything  but  th« 
aillil  like-  tile  mu"ii> 


i  St.   Evre- 


QrEEN"     [s/ir-rl/.'iflfl 

I'lxeiise  me.  Kmily  ! 
Ilntundii  ;  if  your  ir 
let  her  enjoy  it.. 

Emily.     I'm  sun 
nice,  Mr.  Jones. 

Okeen.  Mr.  Jo\ 
mond!  What  have 
at  arm's  length 
frisc  of  a  mister?  ■ 
Ihawed  the  thick- 
Traddles? 

Emily.  Thick-ribbed  ain't  a  proper 
word  to  use  to  any  ladv,  and  1  tell 
you  my  ma's  name  ain't  Traddlw, 
Mr.  Jones;  it's  the  same  as  mine  — 
St.  Evromond  ;   she's  changed  it  at  my 

Queen.  I  beg  pardon  of  your  stern 
ptirient,  [Sits]  Mrs.  St.  Evremond,  late 
Traddh-s;  but  I  repeat,  was  it  to  he 
called   Mister  Jones  that  I  treated  Mrs, 


inar      casvaHE   "* 

it  for  this  that  I 
hbed    ice   of   Mra. 
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her  chyild  to  the  Star  and 
d  her  chyild  without  Mrs.  £. 
algar,  where  from  the  moon- 
that  overhung  the  fragrant 
matched  together  the  sunset 
le  of  Dogs? 

And  very  wrong  it  was  of 
to  that  whitebait  dinner 
i;  and  preciously  she  blew 
it  it,  though  I  told  her  you 
we  treated  me  with  more 
['d  been  a  countess  instead 
ee* 

Emily,  you  only  did  me 
y  intentions  are  honourable, 
n  the  ballet,  that's  no  reason 
In't  be  a  dear,  good  girl. 
m  a  trump  of  a  daughter; 
e  why  you  shouldn't  turn 
p  of  a  wife.     Emily,  accept 

Nonsense,  Green,  you  don't 

I'm  perfectly  serious.    My 

my  heart,  my  fortune  and 
Don't  stare,  Emily.  It's 
that  my  name  is  Green. 

n  earnest  —  I  am  indeed. 

Oh!    Green,    dear,    I'm    in 

ion.  [Rises] 

We  will  spend  a  rosy  exist- 
like  life,  and  I  natter  myself 

id  it. 

And  don't  If    I  call   this 
music    and    the    company, 

inging   and    the   trapeze.     I 

e  man  must  break  his  neck. 

utiful. 
Yes,    I    like    to    associate 

lasses.     "Survey   mankind," 
Emily  —  "from  China"  — 

lware.      So,  when     Charley 

>posed   a   night   at   the   tea 
sank  the  swell;    and  here 

h    Emily    and    her    mama. 

In't  seem  to  see  the  pari  en  t ; 

Priety,  Charley  my  boy," 
he  submitted  with  a  sigh, 
what  will  you  have?  [He- 
,  —  she  begins  to  sing]  Oh  1 
but  that.  Now,  do  oblige 
tting  up,  that's  a  good  girl. 
No,  no,  poor  thing.  Let 
ihe  has  a  sweet  voice. 

Flat,  decidedly. 

[contemptuously].        You're 
Jive  me  naif  a  crown  for  her. 

[gives  one;  she  asks  by 
r  another].  Two?  Such  a 
lall  have  to  change  a  note 


Emily.  You'll  have  to  change  a 
good  many  notes  when  we  are  married. 
vTo  Mat]  Come  along,  you  shall  have 
both  half  crowns. 

[Exeunt  Green  Jones  and  Emily, 
as  May  is  following] 

[Enter  Brierly] 

Brierly.  Downy  not  here?  He 
said  I  was  to  bring  t'  brass  to  our  table. 

May  [recognises  him;  comes  down]. 
'Tis  he!  [Joyously]  Oh,  sir,  I'm  so 
sorry  — 

Brierly.  Why,  it's  t'  singin'  lass. 
[Crosses  to  her]  I  say,  have  you  seen 
my  friend? 

May.    No,  sir. 

Brierly.    And  where's  t'  landlord. 
Here's  that'll  make  him  civil  enough. 
[Shews  a  number  of  sovereigns  in 
his  hand] 

May.     Oh,  what  a  lot  of  money ! 

Brierly.  Brass  for  a  twenty  pound 
note.  I  got  it  changed  at  t'  cigar 
shop  down  t'  road.  He's  a  good  un 
is  Downy  —  lends  me  whatever  I  want. 
Here  yo  landlord.    Hoy ! 

[Enter  MaltbyJ 

Maltby.  Coming!  Coming!  [Rec- 
ognising Brierly]     Oh,  it's  you. 

Brierly  [flinging  a  half  sovereign 
to  Maltby].  There;  seven  and  six  is 
for  t'  wine,  and  t'  other  half  crown's 
for  t'  thrashin'  I  owe  you. 

[Approaches  him  threateningly] 

Maltby  [pocketing  the  money  and 
retreating].  Take  care  —  I'll  teach  you 
to  insult  a  respectable  licensed  victualler. 
[To  May,  who  tries  to  calm  Brierly] 
And  you  too,  you  tramp,  I'll  have  you 
locked  up  for  annoying  my  customers. 
How  do  I  know  my  spoons  are  safe? 

Brierly.     Thou  our! 

[He  breaks  away  from  Maltby, 
who  escapes,  crying  "Police!"] 

May.  I  can't  bear  you  should  trouble 
for  me,  indeed,  sir. 

[Concealing  her  tears] 

Brierly.  Nay,  never  need  that 
muck-worm.  Come,  dry  thine  eyes. 
Thou's  too  soft  for  this  life  o'  thine. 

May  [apologetically].  It's  the  fever, 
I  think,  sir  —  I  usedn't  to  mind  unkind 
looks  and  words  much  once. 

Brierly.  Here,  take  this,  [Puts 
money  into  her  hand]  and  stay  thee 
quiet  at  home  till  thou'st  i'  fettle 
again. 

May.  Two  sovereigns !  oh,  sir !  [Cries\ 

Brierly.    Nay,  thou'W*  iaata&  \KXtat 
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use    o'    t'    brass    than    me  —     What, 

that  old  brute ;  hard  words  break  no 
bones,  yo'  know. 

Mat,  It's  not  his  hard  words  I'm 
crying  for  now,  sir. 

Brieklt.     What  then? 

May.  1'our  kind  ones  —  they're 
harder  to  bear  —  the3'  sound  so  strange 
to  me. 

Brierly.  Poor  thingl  heaven  help 
ll  thee  —  thou  mindeRt  me  of  a  sister  I 
l|lost ;  she'd  eyes  like  (bine,  and  hair, 
and  much  V  same  voiee,  nobbut  she 
fa  vert-  redder  i'  t'  face,  and  spoke 
broader.  I'd  be  glad  whiles  to  have 
a  nice  grailelv  lass  like  you  to  talk  to. 

Mat.  Bui  where  I  live,  sir,  it's  a 
verv  poor  place,  and  I'm  by  myself, 

Brierly     [hesitates].  No,      no  — 

you're  right — I  couldn't  come  there, 
but  I'm  loth  to  lose  sight  of  yo'  too. 
{Enter  Dalto.v  hastily] 

Dalton.     Briefly ! 

Brierly.  Here's  t'  change  — I've 
borrowed  five  o'  the  twenty. 

Dalton.     All  right,  now  let's  be  off 


[Bri 


1L1 


hat  been  icratlii 
Detectives;  & 
iks  he  knacks  m 
_    have !     Some  o' 
garottin'  chaps  1 

May   [cries].     Help!  help! 

[Wringing  ke 
[A  fierce  struggle  —  Dal' 
capes  from  Hawksba 
throws  htm  —  he  drum 
—  Dalto.v  strikes  hit 
with  a  Ufe-preserver  o* 
his  escape  through  the 
Brierly  is  overpoiim 
handcuffed  —  Gcests 
and  form  Tableau)       ' 

END    OF    ACT    FIRST 


ACT     II 

SCENE.  —  The  Room  occupied 
Edwards  in  Mrs.  Willo 
House,  humbly  but  neatly  ft 
flowers  in  the  window;  a  ire 
stool;  door  communicating 
bedroom ;  door  leading  to  I 
case;  guitar  hanging  agaii 
needlework  on  the  table. 
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JP.  prison,  I  should  have  died  before 

*■»■•   a  broken-down  drunkard,  if  not 

WorB«;  and  you  might  still  have  been 

••ruing  hard  bread  as  a  street  singer, 

J*   carried  from  a  hospital  ward  to  a 

Pauper's  grave."     Yes,   yes,    [Shudder- 

%nQ]     thatrs     true.     "This     place    has 

JJ*<ie  a  man  of  me,  and  you  have  found 

J**©nds  and   the   means   of   earning   a 

Uvelihood.     I  count  the  days  till  we 

^©et.    Good-bye,    and    heaven    bless 

lJHit    prays     your     ever    affectionate 

**obert  Brierly."     [Kisses  the  letter  fre- 

J]*entfyl    And  don't  I  count  the  days 

■Oo?    There!     [Makes  a  mark  in   hen 

Pocket  almanack]    Another  gone !     They| 

•^em  so  slow  —  when  one  looks  forward 

T"~  and  yet  they  pass  so  quickly !     [Tak~ 

}j*g  uv  birdcage]    Come,  Goldie,  while 

£  work  you  must  sing  me  a  nice  song 

"or  letting  you  hear  that  nice  letter. 

[Hanging  up  birdcage  —  a  knock 
at  the  door] 

[Enter  Emily] 

Emily  [entering].    May   I  come  in? 

May.    Oh,  yes,  Mrs.  Jones. 

[Sits  to  work] 

Emily.  St.  Evremond,  please,  Miss 
Edwards.  Jones  has  changed  his  name. 
When  people  have  come  down  in  cir- 
cumstances, the  best  way  they  can  do 
ii  to  keep  up  their  names.  [Sits]  I 
like  St.  Evremond ;  it  looks  well  in  the 
bill,  and  sounds  foreign.  That's  always 
attractive  —  and  I  dress  my  hair  a  la 
Francaise,  to  keep  up  the  effect.  I've 
brought  back  the  shawl  you  were  kind 
enough  to  lend  me. 

May.  I  hope  you  got  the  engage- 
ment, dear? 

Emily  [sighs].  No;  the  proprietor 
■aid  my  appearance  was  quite  the 
thing  —  good  stage  face  and  figure, 
and  all  that:  you  know  how  those 
creatures  always  natter  one;  but  they 
hadn't  an  opening  just  now  in  the 
comic  duet  and  character-dance  busi- 


May.  I'm  so  sorry;  your  husband 
will  be  so  disappointed. 

Emily.  Oh!  bless  you,  he  doesn't 
know  what  I've  been  after.  I  couldn't 
bear  to  worrit  him,  poor  fellow!  He's 
had  so  many  troubles.  I've  been  used 
to  rough  it  —  before  we  came  into 
our  fortune. 

[Noise     heard     overhead  —  May 
starts] 

Mat.  What  noise  is  that?  It's  in 
your  room. 


Emily.  Don't  bo  alarmed  —  it's  only 
Green ;  I  left  him  to  practise  the  clog- 
dance  while  I  went  out.  He's  so  clumsy. 
He  often  comes  down  like  that  in  the 
double  shuffles.  But  he  gets  on  very 
nicely  in  the  comic  duets. 

May.  It's  very  fortunate  he's  sc 
willing  to  turn  his  hand  to  anything. 

Emily.  Yes,  he's  willing  enough  tc 
turn  his  hand,  only  he  is  so  slow  in 
turning  his  legs.  Ah,  my  dear,  you're 
very  lucky  only  having  yourself  tc 
keep. 

May.  I  find  it  hard  enough  to  worl 
sometimes.  But  after  the  life  I've 
passed  through,  it  seems  paradise. 

Emily.  On  !  I  could nt  a-bear  it : 
such  a  want  of  excitement!  And  you 
that  was  brought  up  to  a  public  life 
too.  [Rises]  Every  night  about  six, 
when  they  begin  to  light  up  the  gas, 
I  feel  so  fidgetty,  you  can't  think  —  1 
want  to  be  off  to  the  theatre.  I  couldn't 
live  away  from  the  float,  that  is,  not 
if  I  had  to  work  for  my  living,  —  oi 
course  it  was  very  different  the  three 
years  we  had  our  fortune. 

[Sighs  and  gives  herself  an  air  oj 
martyrdom] 

May.  I'm  afraid  Mr.  Jones  rat 
through  a  great  deal  in  a  very  short 
time. 

Emily.  Well,  we  were  both  fast 
dear;  and  to  do  Jones  justice,  I  don't 
think  he  was  the  fastest.  You  see  he 
was  used  to  spending,  and  I  wasn't 
It  seemed  so  jolly  at  first  to  have 
everything  one  liked. 


May.     Come  in ! 


[A  knock 


[Enter  Green  Jones,  much  dilapidated , 
he  wear 8  a  decayed  drcssing-gowr 
and  a  shocking  cap,  and  carries  c 
pair  of  clogs  in  his  hand;  hi 
throws  himself  into  chair] 

May.     Your  wife's  here,  Mr.  Jones. 

Emily.     St.  Evremond,  please  dear. 

Green.  Yes,  Montague  St.  Evre- 
mond ;  that  is  to  be  in  the  paulo- 
Eoster-futurum.  I  thought  you  would 
e  here,  Milly.  I  saw  you  come  in  al 
the  street  door.         [May  takes  her  work 

Emily.  Oh,  you  were  watching  foi 
mo  out  of  the  window,  I  suppose 
instead  of  practising  your  pas. 

Green.  I  was  allowing  my  shim 
an  interval  of  refreshment.  I  hope 
Miss  Edwards,  you  may  never  b< 
reduced  to  earn  a  subsistence  by  th< 
clog  hornpipe,  or  if  you  are,  that  yoi 
will   be  allowed   to   vrw5\!va»  vdl  i<snj 
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stockings.     The    way    I've    harked    BJ 
intractable  shins! 

Kmilv.  poor  dpiir  fellow !  There. 
Ihcrel  He's  it  good  boy,  and  he  shall 
have  H   piece  of  sugar,   lie  shall. 

[Kuwuff  Aim] 

Okkex.  Sugar  is  all  very  well, 
Emily,  hut  I'm  satisfied  (  shall  never 
electrify  the  British  public  in  this 
style  of  pump.  [Sbomng  clay]  The 
truth  is.  Miss  Edwards,  I'm  not  meant 
for  a  star  of  the  ballet;  as  Emily  says, 
I'm  too  fleshy. 

Emily.     Stint  was  [he  word. 

Gbbbn.  Oh!  was  it?  Anvwuy.  y..u 
meant  short-winded.  My  vocation  is 
io  the  more  private  walks  of  existence. 
If  I'd  a  nice,  easy,  light  porter's  place, 
now  — 

Euily.  Oh !  Montague,  how  can 
you  be  so  meUHapiritedr 

(ikkisk.  Or  if  there's  nothing  else 
opon  to  us  but.  the  music  hulls :  1 
always  said  we  should  do  better  with 
the  performing  dugs. 

Emilv.  Performing  dogs  I  1  he  I  n't. 
>ini  I.l-1  l.-r  ceii.'  t.i  mon keys  at  once? 

Qb«bn,  I've  a  turn  for  puppies. 
I'm  at  home  with  them.  It's  tile  thing 
[*ve  been  always  used  to.  smw  I  was 
nt  OOUwe.  But  we're  interrupting 
M  :  ■  IC<1  wards.  Come  along,  Emily  ; 
if  you're  at  liberty  to  (rive  your  Mon- 
tague a  lesson  in  the  jKii'try  of  motion 
under  difficulties.  [Showing  the  dug] 
But.  oh,  remember  your  Montague  Iras 
shins,  and  be  us  sparing  as  possible  of 
the  double  shuffles, 

1/iisfK,  leaving  ni's  rings] 

Emilv.  You  poor,  dear,  soft-headed 
—  snft.-hearl.r-i  I  Aift.~hiiir.Lcd  crea- 
ture' W'hn.t  mould  you  do  without 
me?  [Comrn  tW(,-]  (ih,  what  a  man 
it  is;  he  has  forgotten  his  dancing 
pumps,  and  I'm  sure  they're  big 
euough. 

[Exeunt  Emily  nwl  Oiiekn  .!oni;s| 

Mat  [foUing  tip  ftar  «b<rid\.  How 
times  are  changed  since  she  made  him 
give  nie  half-a-erown  that  dreadful 
night,  when  Robert  —  [Sita\  —  I  can't 
bear  to  think  of  it,  though  all  has 
turned  out  so  well. 

[Enter  Mrs.  WilloihihbvI 
Ah,   Mr-.   Willuiighby.    I    w:ii  r'.vpi'i'liriL' 
l  visit  from  you.      I've  the  week's  rent 
'1  ready. 

[CKm   iW  a  folded  pared  from 

tmall  bni  on   table] 

s.     WiLLoviHBY,     Which    ready 


you  always  was,  to  the  mini!,  that  I 
will  say,  rnv  dear.  You'll  excuse  mi' 
i!  I  take  a  chair.  \SiU\  these  stairs  in 
trying  to  an  elderly  woman  —  not  that 
1  am  so  old  as  many  that  looks  younger, 
which  when  I'd  iny  front  tittivated  only 
last  week.  Mr,  Miggles,  that's  tile  hwr- 
dresser  at  22,  he  soys  to  me,  "Mr*. 
Willoughby,"  he  says,  "forty  is  what 
I'd  give  you  wilh  that  front,"  he  say*. 
"No,  Mr.  Miggles,"  I  says,  "forty  it 
was  once,  but  will  never  be  aga  i 
trouble  is  a  sharp  thorn,  and  losses  ii 
trior.-  than  time,  and  a  shoi 
breath  along  of  a  shock  three  yew* 
was  last  July."  "No,  Mr.  Miggles,"  I 
says,   "fronts  can't   undo   the   work  rf 


years,"    I 

Mig  ' 


Mr. 


skin-pirrlings  equal 
io  years,  i  never  did  see,  and  that'* 
the"truth."  [Pavtet  j«r  brmtk\ 

Mat.  At  all  events,  Mrs.  Wil- 
li)Ukrhli\  .  you're  looking  very,  very 
well   this  morning. 

Mns.  W ii.i.i hi i; n in-.  Ah,  my  dew. 
you  are  very  good  to  say  so.  wliirli. 
if  it  wasn't  for  rheumatics  and  the 
rales,  one  a-top  of  another,  and  thorn 
dustmen,  which  their  carts  is  a 
unless  you  stand  beer,  and  : 
Suiyi.  though  which  is  the  worst,  I'm 
sure  is  hard  to  say,  only  a  grand* 
mother's  feelings  is  not  to  be  toM, 
which  opodeldoc  can't  be  rubbed  inUi 
the  'earl,  as  I  said  to  Mrs.  Molloy  — 
her  thai  has  my  first  floor  front  — 
which  she  says  to  me,  "  Mrs..  Wil- 
loughby." s;c.ys  she,  "nine  ."Is  is  ll» 
thing,"  she  says,  "rubbed  in  warm," 
says  she.  "Which  it's  all  very  well, 
Mrs.  Molloy,"  says  I,  "but  how  is  i 
lone  woman  to  rub  it  in  the  nape  o( 
the  nock  and  the  small  of  the  Wk; 
ami  Sam  that  giddy,  and  distreaBIie 
me  to  that  degree.  No,  Mrs.  Molloy," 
I  says,  "what's  seut  us  we  must  Ikw 
it.  and  parties  that's  reduced  to  Irt 
lodgings,  can't  afford  easy  chairs." 
which  well  I  know  it,  and  the  truth  il 
is  —  and  mo  with  two  beauties  in 
chintz  in  the  front  parlor,  which  I  gtf 
a  bargain  at  the  brokers  when  tin1 
parties  was  sold  up  at  24,  and  no  BUM 
time  to  sit  down  in  'em  than  if  1  w» 
a  eherrvbin. 

May.  I'm  sure  you  ought  to  hurt 
one,  so  hard  as  you've  worked  all  your 
life,  and  when  sain  gets  u  situation  — 

Man.  Wii.i.oi'ohiiy.  Sam,  ah.  that 
boy —  I  came  here  about,  him;  hasn't 
he  been  heru  this  morning? 
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No,  not  yet.  I  was  expecting 
he  promised  to  carry  some 
home  for  me. 

Willoughby.  Ah  Miss 
ds  if  you  would  only  talk  to 
he  don't  mind  anything  I  say, 
■e  than  if  it  was  a  flat-iron,  which 
hat  boy  have  cost  me  In  distress 
id  and  clothes,  and  caps,  and 
gee  never  can  be  known  —  and 
or  mother,  which  was  the  only 
>rought  up  and  had  five,  she  says 
,  "Mother,"  she  says,  "he's  a 
Id,"  she  says,  "and  he's  a  beau- 
hild,  but  he  have  a  temper  of 
n";  which,  "Mary,"  I  says  — 
&s  called  Mary,  like  you,  my 
ftfter  her  aunt  from  which  we 
cpectations    but  which  was  left 

Blind  Asylum,  and  the  Fish- 
rsv  Alms  Houses,  and  very  like 
ie  was,  only  she  had  light  hair 
ue  eyes  —  "Mary,  my  dear,"  I 
1 1  hope  you'll  never  live  to  see 
d  took  she  was  at  twenty-three, 
.,  and  that  boy  I've  had  to  mend 
ash  and  do  for  ever  since,  and 
nes  it  is. 
•.     I'm  sure  he  loves  you  very 

and  has  an  excellent  heart. 
.  Willoughby.  Heart,  my  dear 
3h  I  wish  it  had  been  his  heart 
d  in  his  right-'and  pocket  as  I 
•mending  his  best  trowsers  last 
which  it  was  a  short  pipe,  which 
»thing  but  the  truth,  and  smoked 
i  degree  as  if  it  had  been  black- 

wmch  many's  the  time  when 
some  in,  I've  said,  "Sam,"  I've 
"I  smell  tobacco,"  I've  said, 
dmother,"  he'd  say  to  me,  quite 
and  innocent,  "p'raps  it's  the 
ey"  —  and  him  a  child  of  fifteen, 

short  pipe  in  his  right-hand 
1  I'm  sure  I  could  have  broke 
urt  over  it,  I  could ;  let  alone  the 
-  which   I  flung  it  into  the  fire 

a  happy  moment  since  is  a 
[  have  not  known. 

[Pauses  for  breath] 
\  Oh!  he'll  get  rid  of  all  his 
ibits  in  time.  I've  broken  him 
arrymy  parcels  already. 
..  Willoughby.  Yes,  indeed! 
>w  you  can  trust  him  to  carry 
i;  but,  oh!  Miss  Edwards,  if 
talk  to  him,  and  tell  him  short 
s  the  thief  of  time,  and  tobacco's 
>t  of  all  evil,  which  Dean  Close 
proved  it  strong  enough,  I'm 
•and  I  out  it  out  of  the  Weekly 


Pulpit  —  and  wherever  that  paper  is 
now  —  [Rummaging  in  her  pocket  — 
knock  at  door]  That's  at  your  door  — 
which,  if  you're  expecting  a  caller  or  a 
customer  —  [Rises] 

May.  No  ;  I  expect  no  one  —  unless 
it's  Sam.  [Knock  repeated,  timidly] 
Come  in.  [Lays  down  her  work] 

[Brie rly  opens  the  door,  timidly] 

Brierly  [doubtfully].  Miss  Ed- 
wards, please? 

May  [rushing  into  his  arms]* 
Robert!  you  here! 

Brierly.     My  own  dear  May ! 

[Rushes  over  to  her] 

May  [confused],  I'm  so  glad! 
But,  how  is  it  that  you're  —  how  well 
you  look !  [Fluttered] 

Mrs.  Willoughby.  Eh?  well  I'm 
sure! 

May.  Oh!  you  mustn't  mind,  Mrs. 
Willoughby,  it's  Robert. 

Mrs.  Willoughby.  Oh  —  Robert ! 
I  suppose,  by  the  way  he's  a-goin'  on, 
Robert's  your  brother  —  leastways,  if 
he  ain't  your  brother  — 

Brierly.  Her  brother?  yes,  ma'am, 
I'm  her  brother !  [ Kisses  May] 

Mrs.  Willoughby.  Indeed !  and  if 
I  might  make  bold  to  ask  where  you've 
come  from  — 

Brierly.     I'm  just  discharged. 

[He  pauses  —  May  giving  him  a 
look.] 

Mrs.  Willoughby.  Discharged! 
and  where  from  —  not  your  situation, 
I  'ope? 

Brierly.  Prom  Her  Majesty's  Serv- 
ice, if  you  must  know. 

May.  I've  not  seen  him  for  three 
years  and  more.  I  didn't  expect  him 
so  soon,  Mrs.  Willoughby,  so  it  was 
quite  natural  the  sight  of  him  should 
8  tar  tie  me. 

Mrs.  Willoughby.  Which  well  I 
know  it  —  not  'avin'  had  brothers 
myself,  but  an  uncle  that  ran  away 
for  a  soldier,  and  came  back  on  the 
parish  with  a  wooden  leg,  and  a  shillin' 
a  day  pension,  and  always  in  arrears 
for  liquor  —  which  the  way  that  man 
would  drink  beer ! 

Brierly.    I  should  have  written  to 

Erepare  you,  but  I  thought  I  might 
e  here  as  soon  as  my  letter,  so  I 
jumped  into  the  train  at  Dorchester, 
and  here  I  am. 

May.  That  was  very  thoughtless  of 
you  —  no,  it  was  very  thoughtful  and 
kind  of  you.    But  I  don't  underetecA  — 


aoai 


to   be   hen* 

my  letter? 

i,  I  had  full  murks  anil  nothing 
t  me,  and  the  regulations  — 
[Mat    gives    him    a    look    which 
interrupts  htm] 

May  {crosses  to  Man.  Willoughby]. 
If  Sam  comes  shall  I  tell  him  to  go 
down  stairs  to  you.   Mrs.  Willoughliy '.' 

Mrs,  Willouohby.  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  b)  you,  my  dear  —  which  1 
know,  when  brothers  and  sisters  meH 
»lii'v'll  have  a  groat  deal  to  talk  over, 
ami  tun's  iiiiupiiiiy  and  three's  none, 
is  well  beknown  —  and  I  never  was 
one  to  stand  lislenin'  when  other  folks 
is  talkin'  —  and  one  thing  I  may  say, 
as  I  told  Mrs,  Mull'iv  oulv  \m\  mes, 
when  the  first  floor  had  a  little  tiff 
with  the  second  pair  front  about  the 
water  — "Mrs.  Molloy,"  I  says,  "no- 
body BV6T  heard  me  mil  in  my  ou 
when  I  wasn't  asked.'  I  says,  "and 
idle  chatterin'  and  gossip,"  I  says, 
"is  a  thing  that  I  never  was  given  tu, 
and  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  begin  now,"  I 
says,  which  good  mornin'  to  you,  young 
man,  and  a  better  girl,  and  a  nicer  girl, 
and  a  harder  workin'  girl  than  your 
rfatei  I  'ope  and  trust  may  never 
darken  my  doors,  [B  highly  throws 
open  door]  whioh  her  rent  was  ever 
ready  to  the  day.  No,  my  dear,  it's 
the  truth,  and  you  needn't  blush. 
[Durinij  'his  l"sl  speech  Bhiehly  gets 
round  and  urges  her  towards  door\ 
Thank  you.  [Going  la  door]  I  can  open 
the  door  for  myself,  young  man. 
\Tums  to  hitn]  And  a  very  nice  look- 
ing head  you  havo  on  your  shoulders, 
though  you  have  had  your  hair  cut 
uncommon  short,  which  I  must  say 
—  good  mornin'.  my  dear,  and  any- 
thing I  can  do  for  you.  [Exit,  but  it 
heard  still  talking  till  the  door  below  is 
shut  loudly]  I'm  sure,  which  nobody 
can  say  but  I  was  always  ready  to 
oblige,  if  reduced  to  let  lodgings  owing 
to  a  sudden  shock. 

Buxhlt.  Phew!  [Giving  a  sigh  of 
relief]  One  would  think  she'd  been  on 
the  silent  system  for  a  twelvemonth! 
Now,  we're  alone  at  last,  May,  Let 
me  have  a  good  look  at  you.  I  gave 
you  a  bit  of  a  squeeze,  but  I  hadn't  a 
g I  look.        ]lle.  lakes   her  by  the  hand] 

May.     Well  — 

Brierly.  Prettier  than  ever  —  you 
couldn't  look  better  or  kinder. 

Now  sit  down,  and  dou't  talk 


Bubbly.  Sit  down!  not  I  —  I've 
had  a  good  look  at  you  —  and  I  must 
havo  a  good  look  at  the  place.  How 
snug  it  is!  as  neat  as  the  cell  I've  jusl 
left.     But  it  wasn't  hard   to  keep  thai 

order  —  I  had  only  a  stool,  i 


step  tU 

and  a  hammock.      Didn't    I    g 

kirmiinek-hooks 


have  a"  prills  in  something  —  you  know. 
But  here  you've  no  end  of  thiagi  —i 
sofa  —  and  a  carpet  —  and  chairs  — ' 
and  —  {Going  round  as  he  speaki] 

May.  Isn't  it  a  nice  clock.  Robert* 
and  look  at  the  cheffonier !  I  picked 
that  up  a  bargain  —  and  all  out  of  mj 
own  earnings  I 

Brierly.  It's  the  cosiest  little  nest 
for  my  bird  —  you  were  a  singing  bird 
once,  you  know.  —  ]Sees  the  guitar] 
And  there's  the  old  bread-winner  — 
I'm  glad  you've  not  parted  with  thai. 

May.  I  should  lie  the  most  ungrate- 
ful creature  if  I  did !  How  many  a 
dinner  it's  earned  for  me !  —  how 
many  a  week's  rent  it's  paid !  Bui 
for  it  I  never  should  have  known  jou 

—  my  friend  —  my  brother.  Yes, 
Robert,  I  wauled  io  explain  to  Mrs. 
Willoughby,   when   she  called   you  Of 

Briskly.     So  did   I.     But   I   felt  it 

was   true—     [Sits]     It    I'm    not  your 
brother   born   and    bred.    May.   you'v* 
been  a  true  sister  to  me—  i  . 
that  night  — 

May.  Oh,  Robert  —  a  kind  word 
was  never  lost  vet.  No  wonder  I  clung 
to  you  — 

Brierly.  Aye,  when  all  stood  aloof. 
In  the  prison  —  in  the  dock  —  to  the 
van  door.  But  for  you,  May,  1  should 
have  been  a  desperate  man.  I  might 
have  become  all  they  thought  me — a 
felon,  in  the  company  of  felons. 

May.  Oh,  do  not  look  back  to  thai 
misery  —  but  tell  me  how  you  are  out 
so  long  b.Tore  your  time? 

Brierly.     Here's  my   ticket-oMeavc 

—  they've  given  me  every  week  of  my 
nine  months  —  they  hadn't  a  mark 
against  me  —  I  didn't  want  lo  loolt 
forward  to  my  discharge  —  I  WW  ', 
afraid  to  —  I  worked  away ;  in  school, 
in  the  quarry-gang  first,  and  in  the 
office   afterwards,   as   if   I    had   I 


there  for 
either  all  v 
then  I  had  yo 
But  when   I  \ 


unhappy 
ere  good  to  me.  And 
ir  letters  to  comfort  me. 
as  sent  for  to  the  Oov- 
yesterday,  and  told  1 
nan,    everything    swwa 
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round  —  I  staggered  —  they 
ve  me  water,  or  I  think   I 
re  fainted  like  a  girl. 
Ui,  as  I  felt  that  night  when 
ae  the  wine. 

\  Poor  dear,  I  remember 
was  yesterday.  But  when  I 
t  at  the  gate,  not  for  gang 

my  prison  dress,  with  my 
tea,  under  the  warder's  eye, 
sentry's  musket,  as  I  had 
tanv  a  weary  week  —  but  in 
lothes  —  unwatehed  —  a  free 
e  to  go  where  I  liked  —  to 
I  liked  —  speak  to  whom  I 
es]  I  thought  I  should  have 
:y  —  I    danced,     I    sang,     I 

the  pebbles  of  the  Chizzle 
he  boatmen  laid  hands  on 
i  escaped  lunatic,  till  I  told 
\  a  discharged  prisoner,  and 
r  let  me  pass  —  but  they 
c  from  me;  there  was  the 
taint  about  me  —  you  can't 
off  with  the  convict  s  jacket. 
But  here,  no  one  knows  you 
et  a  fresh  start  now. 
r.  I  hope  so,  but  it's  awfully 
rk,  May;  I've  heard  enough 
ler  of  all  that  stands  between 
low  who  has  been  in  trouble, 
onest  life.  But  just  let  me 
ce. 

Oh  —  if     only     Mr.     Gibson 
5  you  one. 
r.     Who's  he? 

The  husband  of  the  lady  who 
st  and  best  friend.  [Brierly 
ty]  After  you,  of  course,  you 
Ling.  It  was  she  gave  me 
commended  me  to  her  friends 
►w    I've    quite   a    nice   little 

I    pay    my    way  —  I*m    as 

the  aay  is  long  —  and  I'm 
f  taking  an  apprentice. 
r.     How  I  wish  I  was  a  lass. 
[Taking  her  hand] 
[    think    I    see    those    great 
nds  spoiling  my  work. 
r.     You   don't  want  a  light 
»h,  May  ? 

Mo  —  I've  not  quite  business 
r  that  yet.  If  Mr.  Gibson 
r  give  you  employment.    He's 

in  the  city. 

'.     No  chance  of  that,  May. 

agin  lower  down,   and  when 

character,  then  I  may  reach 
her,  and  so  creep  back  little 
to  the  level  of  honest  men. 

There's  no  help  for  it. 


Mat  [putting  her  hands  upon  his 
shoulder].  At  all  events  you  can  wait 
and  look  about  you  a  little  —  you've 
money  coming  in,  you  know. 

Brierly.     Me,  May? 

May.  Yes.  You  forget  those  two 
sovereigns  you  lent  me  —  I've  put 
away  a  shilling  every  week  out  of  my 
savings  —  and  then  there's  the  interest, 
you  know  —  ever  so  much.  It's  all 
here.  [Goes  to  table,  and  coming  down 
on  his  left,  puts  a  savings-box  into  his 
hand]  You  needn't  count  it.  There'd 
have  been  more  if  you  hadn't  come  so 
soon. 

Brierly.  My  good,  kind  May,  do 
you  think  I'd  touch  a  farthing  of  your 
savings? 

May.  Oh,  do  take  it,  Robert,  or  I 
shall  be  so  unhappy  —  I've  had  more 
pleasure  out  of  that  money  than  any  I 
ever  earned,  because  I  thought  it  would 
go  to  help  you. 

Brierly.  Bless  your  kind  heart! 
To  think  of  those  little  fingers  working 
for  me  —  a  lusty,  big-boned  chap  like 
me !  Why,  May,  lass  —  I've  a  matter 
of  twenty  pounds  in  brass  of  my  own 
earnings  at  Pentonville  and  Portland 
—  overtime  and  allowances.  The  Gov- 
ernor paid  it  over  to  me,  like  a  man, 
before  I  started  yesterday  —  aye,  and 
shook  hands  with  me.  (tod  bless  him 
for  that ! 

May.  Twenty  pounds!  Oh,  how 
small  my  poor  little  earnings  will 
look !     I  was  so  proud  of  them,  too  — 

[Ruefully] 

Brierly.     Well,    keep  'em,    May  — 
keep  'em  to  buy  your  wedding-gown. 
[Takes  her  in  his  arms  and  kisses 
her.] 

[Enter  Sam  —  he  gives  a  significant  cough] 

May.     Oh!     [Startled]     Sam! 

Brierly  [hastily].  Sam!  is  it! 
Confound  him !     I'll  teach  him. 

[Crosses,  sees  it  is  a  boy  and  pauses] 

Sam.  Now  will  you,  tnoughr 
Granny  will  be  uncommon  obliged 
to  you.  She  says  I  want  teaching  — 
don't  she?  [To  May! 

May.  How  dare  you  come  in  like 
that,  Sam,  without  so  much  as  knock- 
ing? 

Sam.  How  was  I  to  know  you  had 
company?  Of  course  I'd  knocked  if 
I'd  been  aware  you'd  your  young  man. 

Brierly.  I  tell  you  what,  young  un, 
if  you  don't  make  yourself  scarce  — 

Sam.     Well,    what?     Ufc(rcatitv<j\    YL 


I 


I    don't    make    myself    scarce,    you'll 

pitch  into  me.     Just  you  try  it,  ^Squar- 
ing] Lanky  !  —  Yah  !     Hit  one  of  vour 

■o.  i#q.«i/i,HI\ 

Go  it,  Master  Sam  !  Ha, 
haLha! 

name's  Dot  Sam.  It's 
Samivel  Willoughby,  Esquire,  most 
r.-sp. -.'table  references  given  and  re- 
quired, [Pulls  collar  up[  as  Granny 
says  when  she  advertises  I  lie  first  floor. 

Biui:rti.Y.  Now  be  off,  like  a  good 
lit  lie  i'li  ;i  1 1. 

Sam.  Come,  cheeky!  Don't  you 
use  had  language.  I'm  rising  fifteen, 
stand  five  feet  five,  in  my  bluchers, 
and  I'm  sprouting  agin'  the  summer, 
if  I  ain't  sis  foot  of  greens  like  you. 

M«v.  Hold  your  tongue!  you're  a 
naughty,  impudent  little  ooy. 

8am.     Come  —  I'm  bigger  than  you 

are,  I'll  bet  a  bob.        [Stand*  on  his  tocs[ 

[Enter  Mas.  WillooohbyJ 

Mrs.  Willooohby.  Oh,  here's  that 
boy  at  last!  which  upstairs  and  down- 
stairs, and  nil  along  the  street,  have  I 
been  a  seekin'  of  liim,  [Thro us  him  over 
to  left]  which,  if  you'd  believe  me.  Miss 
Krlwi.rds,  1  left  a  fourpenny-bit  in  the 
ehany  dog-kennel  on  the  mantelpiece 
downstairs,  only  yesterday  mornin'  as 
ever  was,  which  if  ever  there  was  a  real 
bit  of  Dresden,  and  cost  me  fourteen- 
and-six  at  1  Ian  way  Yard  in  'appior 
days,  with  a  blaek  and  white  spaniel 
in  a  wreath  of  roses,  and  a  Shepherdess 
to  match,  and  the  trouble  I've  'ad  to 
keep  that  boy's  'aada  off  it  since  he  was 
in  long  clothes  —  where's  that  four- 
penny-pieco  —  [Seites  him\  you  young 
villain  —  which  vou  know  von  took  it. 

Sam.  Well,  then,  I  did  —  to  buy 
bird's-eye  with. 

Mrs.  WiLLonuHBT.  Bird's-eye!  and 
him  not  fifteen  —  and  the  only  one  left 
of  three.  [Fallx  in  r.huir] 

Sam.  If  you  will  nobble  a  fellow's 
bacoa,  you  must  take  the  consequences ; 
and  just  you  mind  —  it  ain't  no  use  a- 
tryin'  it  on  breaking  my  pipes,  Granny. 
I've  given  up  Broselys  arid  started  a 
briar-root.     [Pulls  it  out]     It's  a  stun- 

Mrs.  Wili.ooghby,  Oh,  dear,  oh, 
dear!  if  it  ain't  enough  to  melt  an  'oart 
of  stone  —  no !  fronts  I  may  wear  to 
'ide  my  suffering,  but  my  grey  'airs 
that  boy  have  determined  to  bring 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 
Sam.      What?    Cos  I  smoke?     Wby 


there's  Jem  Miggles 
year  younger  than  n 
all  the  lux'riea  of  iih 
father's  going  to  take  him  to  see  Ike 
hadger  drawn  at  Jemmy  Shaw's  ana 
of  these  days — and  hi*  mother  don't 
go  into  hysterics. 

\  May.  Sam,  I'm  surprised  you  should 
Ikake  pleasure  in  making  your  grand- 
wnother  unhappy ! 

•  Sam.  I  don  t  take  pleasure  —  the 
won't  let  me;  she's  always  a  knaggia' 
and  aggravatin'  rae.  Here,  dry  vonr 
eyes,  granny  —  [Goes  to  her]  —  and  111 
be  a  good  lx>y.  and  I  won't  go  after 
the  rats,  and  I  won't  aggravate  old 
Migjtel'l   lnillfinches. 

Mrs.  Wii.i.ovghby.  And  you'll  fpn 
up  that  nasty  tobacco,  and  you'll  kefp 
your  clothes  tidy,  and  not  get  sliddin' 
clown  ladders  in  your  Sunday  trowww 

—  which  moleskins  won't  stand,  let 
alone  mixed  woolens. 

Sam.  Best  put  me  in  charity  leather* 
at  once,  with  a  muffin  cap  and  badge; 
wouldn't  I  look  stunnin'?     Oh,  myl 

Mrs.    Willodghhy.     Then-!    Uirt'f 

just  him  —  always  nun f  hi- 

audacious  oh&ff  —  I  know  he  gcB  it 
from  (hat  young  MigLdt-s  ■  nmly  In 
slop  his  poor  granny's  mouth  with. 

Sam.  No.  (Kisses  her]  That'i 
only  way  to  stop  it.  Come,  I'm  Rnin' 
to  take  myself  up  short,  like  a  jibbin* 
cab  'oss!  and  be  a  real  swell,  granny, 
in  whiU>  kids!  only  I'm  a- waiting  BU 
I  come  into  my  fortune  —  you  know, 
that  twenty  pounds  you  was  robbed  uf, 
three  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Willofohby.  Which  robbery  1 
is  too  good  a  word  for  it.  It  wa* 
forgery,  aye,  and  a'most  as  good  « 
murder  —  which  it  might  ha'  been 
my  death !  Yes,  my  dears,  as  nioe- 
looking,  civil-spoken  a  young  man  at 
you  would  wish  to  see  —  in  a  whiW 
at,  which  I  never  can  forget,  nnd  .t 
broad  way  of  speaking  —  and.  "WonU 
you  change  me  a  twenty  pound  note, 
ma'am,"  he  says;  "And  it  ain't  very 
often,"  I  says,  "you  could  have  com* 
into  this  shop"  —  which  I  was  in  the 
cigar  and  periodical  line  at  the  time. 

Briskly.     Where  was  vour  .-hop'' 

Mrs.  Willouishhy.  In  the  Fulham 
Road,  three  doors  outside  the  Belt-van 
Gardens  —  "And  a  note  is  all  the  same 
to  me."   I  sez  — "if  all  correct,"  I  SM 

—  and  when  I  looked  in  that  young 
man's   face,    I    had   no   more 

than  I  should  of  either  of  yours,  my 
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he  gave  me  the  note,  and 
e  sovereigns.  And  the  next 
i  was  a  gent,  which  his  name 
le  was  Hawkshaw,  and  he 
)  police,  on'y  in  plain  clothes, 

to  look  at  the  note,  and 
was  a  bad  'un ;  and  if  that 
ne  on  the  sofa,  in  the  back 
ehind  the  counter,  with  my 
ar  of  brown  rappee,  and  my 
og  the  ginger-beer  bottles, 
lan  I  can  tell  —  for  fits  it 
ays  and  days,  and  when  I 
t  of  'em,  then  I  was  short 
,  and  the  stock  sold  up,  and 

erly  shews  signs  of  agitation 

hile  she  is  speaking] 

.     And  you  never  recovered 

illoughby.  Not  a  penny, 
and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  a 
I  that  set  me  up  in  my  own 
in  the  Fulham  Workhouse, 
Lave  been  at  this  moment, 
St.  George's,  which  that's 
rttlement  —  and  that  blessed 

[She  cries] 
aily).  In  a  suit  of  grey 
stepping    out  with    another 

'un  and  a  little  'un  together, 
lot  at  an  auction,  to  church 
ly,  to  such  a  jolly  long  ser- 
Idn't  I  like  it !  [Consolingly, 
%g  his  tone]  I  say,  don't  cry, 
i  ain't  come  to  skilly  yet. 
illoughby.  Which  if  that 
knew  the  mischief  he'd  done, 
'erhaps  he  does,  and  is  sorry 

[They  rise  —  he  goes  to  back] 
^illoughby.  Not  he,  the 
Vhat  do  the  likes  o'  them 
le  poor  creatures  they  robs 
i    too    good    for    'em,    the 

[taking  his  hat,  and  going]. 
May. 

foure  not  going? 
.     I've  a  little  bit  of  busi- 
san't  wait  —  some  money  to 

fou'll  not  be  long? 
.     No ;   I'll  be  back  directly, 
bank  heaven,  I  can  make  it 

[Exit  Brierly] 
Aside]  Poor  fellow !  ho  can't 
e  little  thinks  — 
Willoughby.  You'll  excuse 
t  often  I  talk  about  it,  Miss 
which  it's  no  use  a-cryin' 
milk*  and  there's  them  as 


tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  — 
and  if  it  wasn't  for  that  boy  — 

Sam.     There,  she's  at  me  again. 

Mrs.  Willoughby.  Which  if  I'd 
only  the  means  to  put  him  to  school, 
and  out  of  the  streets,  and  clear  of  that 
Jim  Miggles  and  them  rats  — 

Sam     [half  crying].     Bother  the  rats! 

May.  You  see,  Sam,  how  unhappy 
you  make  your  grandmother. 

Sam.  And  don't  you  see  how  un- 
happy she  makes  me,  talkin'  of  sendin' 
me  to  school. 

May  [forcing  him  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby]. Come,  kiss  her,  and  promise 
to  be  a  good  boy.  Ah,  Sam,  you  don't 
understand  the  blessing  of  having  one 
who  loves  you  as  she  does. 

Sam.  Then,  what  does  she  break  my 
pipes  for? 

Mrs.  Willoughby.     Oh,  them  pipes ! 

[A  knock] 

May.     More  visitors!     What  a  busyU 
morning  this  is!     Come  in!  M 

[Enter  Mr.  Gibson] 

Mr.  Gibson.     Miss  Edwards  —  eh? 

May.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Glad  I'm  right  —  I 
thought  it  was  the  third  floor  front  — 
a  woman  told  me  downstairs.  I'm 
afraid  I  pulled  the  wrong  bell. 

[Looks  about  him,  takes  off  his 
hat,  gloves,  etc,  —  May  sets 
him  a  chair;   he  sits] 

Mrs.  Willoughby.  And  a  nice 
way  Mrs.  Molloy  would  be  in  if  you 
brought  her  down  to  another  party's 
bell,  which,  asking  your  pardon,  sir, 
but  was  it  the  first  floor  as  opened  the 
street  door? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  don't  know.  It  was 
a  lady  in  a  very  broad  cap  border  and 
still  broader  brogue. 

Mrs.  Willoughby.  Which  that  is 
the  party,  sir,  as  I  was  a-speakin'  of; 
and  I  do  'ope  she  didn't  ny  out,  sir, 
which  Mrs.  Molloy  of  a  morning  — 
after  her  tea  —  she  says  it's  the  tea  — 
is  that  rampageous  —  ' 

Mr.  Gibson.     No,  no ;   she  was  ciyill 
enough   when    I   said    I    wanted   Miss\ 
Edwards. 

Mrs.  Willoughby.  Which  I  do 
believe,  my  dear,  you've  bewitched 
every  soul  in  the  'ouse,  from  the  kitchens 
to  the  attics. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Miss  Edwards  don't 
confine  her  witchcraft  to  your  lodgers, 
my  good  lady.  She's  bewitched  my 
wife.    My  name's  Gibson. 


Representative  British  Dramas 
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Oh. 


ablo  to  say  what  I  felt  to  your  Rood, 
kind  lady;  but  1  hope  you  will  tell 
her  I  am  grateful. 

Mr.  Oihson-.  She  knows  it  by  the 
return  you  have  made.  You've  snowed 
you  deserved  her  kindness.  For  fifty 
people  ready  to  help,  there's  not  one 
worth  helping  — -  that's  my  conclusion. 
I  was  telling  my  wife  so  this  morning, 
and  she  insisted  that  I  should  come 
and  satisfy  myself  that  she  had  helped 

f  person  at  any  rate  who  was  able 


you  are,  [Goes  up  round  table  and  comes 
down]  and  a  very  neat,  comfortable 
room  you  have,  I  must  say. 

Mrs.  Willouohby.  Which  you  can 
tell  your  good  lady,  sir,  from  me,  Miss 
Edwards'  rent  were  always  ready  to  the 
days  and  mini  la  —  as  I  was  tolling  her 
brother  just  now. 

Mn.  OinH»K.  Brother?  My  wife 
said  you  were  alone  in  tho  world. 

Mat,  I  was  alone,  sir,  when  she 
found  me.  Ho  was  [She  hrsitalcs] 
away. 

Mr.  Oinsov  [pointing  In  Sam,  who 
has  pat  'Iiiii'h  a  chair  anil  is  balancing 
himself  acrobatically].  Is  this  tho  young 
gentleman  ? 

(Sam  pitches  oi-cr  with  choir,  and 
M»s.  Wii.LOUOUiivdijH  him  up] 

Mas.  Willouciiby.  Oh,  dear  no. 
sir,  begging  your  pardon,  which  that 


the  twenty-first  of  next  April  at  eight 
o'clock  in  tho  morning,  and  a  growing 
boy  —  which  take  your  cap  out  or 
your  mouth,  Samuel,  and  stand  straight, 
and  let  the  gentleman  si-e  you. 

Mr.  Uibho.V  sits] 
Sam  [sulkily].  Tho  old  gent  can 
see  well  enough  —  it  don't  want  a 
tcle^r. ,,]„■.  [Slinks  across  at  back]  I 
ain't  a-going  to  lie  inspected.  I'll 
mizzle.      [Takes  flying  trap   aver   choir] 

[Kxil  Sam] 

Must.  Wii-LoioHHv.  Which  Miss  Ed- 
wards' brother  is  grown  up,  and  only 
come  hack  this  blessed  mormV  as 
ever  was,  discharged  from  Her  Majesty's 
Service,  and  five  foot  nine  in  his  shoes, 
by  the  name  of  Hubert  —which,  well 
he  may,  for  a  sweeter  complexion  — 

Mu.    Gibson.     With    a   good    char- 

May.  Oh,  yosl  [Eagerly]  tho  very 
beet,  air. 


[Re-enter  Brikhlt] 


__    Robert, 

May.  This  is  Mr.  Gibson,  Robert, 
the  husband  of  the  lady  who  was  to 
good  to  me. 

Bribrly.  Heaven  bless  her  and 
you  too,  sir,  for  your  kindness  to  thii 
poor  girl,  while  I  was  unable  to  help  her. 

Ma.  Gibbon.  But  now  you've  got 
your  discharge,  she'll  have  a  protector. 

Bribrly.  I  hope  so,  sir  —  as  lent 
as  I  live,  and  can  earn  a  crust— -I 
suppose  1  shall  be  able  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Gibson.  What  do  you  mean  to 
do? 

Brie  sly.  Ah,  there  it  is ;  I  wish  1 
knew  what  I  could  get  to  do,  sir. 
There  are  not  many  things  in  the  wiy 
of    work    that    would   frighten    me,  I 

Mr.    Gibson.     That's    the    spirit  I  j 

like  —  your  sister  speaks  well  of  yoa,  J 
but  I  shouldn't  mind  that.     It's  enough 
for  mo  that  you've  come  out  of  [Brush 
looks    startled]    Her    Majesty's    Servisi  ■ 
with  a  good  character.      (Brierly  gim  " 
a    sigh   of  relief]     You    write   a  good  £ 

(May  goes  up  and  round  table —  ' 

gels    letters  from    box  —  corns*  - 

(fount)  Z 

Brierly.     Tolerably  good,  sir.  ■ 

May.     Beautiful,  sir :   here  arc  soma  j 

of    his    letters  —  look,    sir.     [Going  k)  i 

shew    him,    but    pauses,    seeing   date  «/  % 

letter]       Portland  1  —  not      this,      dr.   * 

[Turns  page]     This  side  is  better  written.  -= 

Mr.  Oibson.  A  capital  hand.  Csa 
you  keep  accounts? 

Brierly.  Yes,  sir,  I  helped  to 
keep  the  books  —  yonder. 


Sam.  Holloa,  granny,  here's  a  panel 
I  found  for  you  in  the  letter-box  — 
ain't  it  heavy,  neither. 

Mas.  Willouohby.  For  me? 
[Takes  it]  Whatever  is  it?  Eat 
money?  Oh!  Sam.  you  ha'n't  bam 
and  gone  and  done  anything  wrong? 

Sam.  Bother!  Do  you  think  if  I 
had  I'd  a  come  to  you  with  the  swag? 

(Mas.  Willouohby,  who  haw 
opened  the  packet,  scream*,  a*t 
lets  a  paper  fait  from  the,  pocMl 
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What's  the  matter,  Mrs.  Wil- 


fiLLOuaHBY.  Sovereigns!  real 
vereigns! 

Baow-}  Sovereigns! 

Oh,  crikey! 

loes  up  and  down  in  exultation} 
[picks  up  the  paper  Mrs. 
hbt  has  let  fall].    Here's  a  note 

Mrs.  Wifioiighby  —  £20  in 
of  an  old  debt." 
ibson  [who  has  seated  him- 
iegun  to  write,  rises  and  comes 
fee,  and  no  signature.  Come, 
it,  old  lady !  Here,  give  her  a 
water.  [To  Mat] 

Willouqhby        [recovering], 
is!  for  me?    Oh,  sir,  let  me 

'em  —  the    beauties  —  eight, 
1,    twelve,    fifteen,    eighteen, 

Just  the  money  I  lost. 
There,  granny  —  I  always  said 
>min'  into  our  fortune. 
Villouohbt      [with  a  sudden 
jubt],     I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it 
ie    nasty    ring-dropper.     Oh! 

Bank  of  Elegance,   or  only 
ed?    Which  I've  seen  'em  at 
fridge  a-sellin'  sovereigns  at  a 
)iece. 
ibson.    Oh,  no!  they're  the 

r. 

y.  Perhaps  it's  somebody 
onged  you  of  the  money  and 
i  to  clear  his  conscience. 
ibson.  Ah!  eccentric  people 
lat  sort  of  thing  —  even  with 
kX.  Take  my  advice,  old  lady, 
sash. 

fiLLOUGHBY.  Which  in  course 
lan  like  you  knows  best,  and 
whoever  sent  the  money,  all 
,  much  good  may  it  do  him, 
he  never  know  the  want  of  it. 
y.    Amen ! 

Willouqhby.  Which,  first  and 
—  there's  my  silver  teapot, 
out  of  pawn  this  blessed  day, 
isk  Mrs.  Molloy  to  a  cup  of 
f  best  blue  chaney,  and  then 
ed  boy  shall  have  a  year  of 
chool. 

[  wish  the  party  had  kept  his 
do!  [Mrs.  Willouqhby  is 
the  sovereigns  over  and  over] 
anny,  you  couldn't  spare  a 
ap  a  couple  of  them,  could 

Willouqhby.  Drat  the  boy's 
it    Him  askin'  for  sovereigns 


as  natural  —  Ah !  they'll  all  be  for 
you,  Sam,  one  of  these  days. 

Sam.  I  should  like  a  little  in  ad- 
vance. 

[Sam  makes  a  grab  at  the  sover- 
eigns playfully,  and  runs,  fol- 
lowed by  Mrs.  Willouqhby, 
whom  he  dodges  behind  a  chair 

—  Mr.  Gibson  writes  at  table], 
Mrs.       Willouqhby      [half-hysterv- 

colly,  throwing  herself  into  a  chair).  Oh ! 
Sam,  which  that  boy  will  be  the  death 
of  his  poor  grandmother,  he  will. 

Sam  [Jumping  over  chair-back,  on 
which  he  perches,  gives  back  money  and 
kisses  her].  There,  granny,  it  was  only 
a  lark. 

Mrs.  Willouqhby    [admiringly   and 
affectionately].     Oh,  what  a  boy  you  are ! 
[Exeunt  Mrs.  Willouqhby  and 
Sam] 

Mr.  Gibson  [gives  note  to  Brierly]. 
Here,  young  man,  bring  this  note  to 
my  office,  25  St.  Nicholas-lane,  at  ten 
o'clock  to-morrow.  I've  discharged  my 
messenger  —  we'll  see  if  you  are  fit  for 
the  place. 

Brierly.     Oh,  sir! 

Mr.  Gibson.  There  —  there  —  don't 
thank  me.  [Crosses  to  May]  I  like 
gratitude  that  shews  itself  in  acts  like 
yours  to  my  wife.  Let's  hope  your 
brother  will  repay  me  in  the  same  coin. 

[Exit] 

May.  Robert,  the  money  has 
brought  us  a  blessing  already. 

[He  takes  her  in  his  arms  exultingly 

—  music,  piano] 

END   OF   SECOND   ACT 


ACT   III 

Scene.  —  Mr.  Gibson's  Bill-broking 
Office  in  Nicholas-lane,  City  —  a 
mahogany  railing  runs  up  the 
stage,  separating  compartment  (in 
which  stand  across  the  stage  two 
large  mahogany  desks,  set  round 
with  wire  and  a  brass  rail  at  the 
top  to  support  books)  from  the  com- 
partment at  the  side  of  which  is  the 
door  leading  to  Mr.  Gibson's 
private  office  —  in  front  of  the 
compartment  runs  a  mahogany  coun- 
ter, with  a  place  for  writing  at, 
divided  off  —  a  large  iron  safe  for 
books  —  another  safe  near  door  — 
door    communicating    with    po&*aqt 
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small     desk     down 


carrying  the  ledger*  out  of  safe, 
through  nn  entrance  in  the  railing 
lo  compartment,  and  arranging  them 
on  the  desks  —  Bkiekly  is  dis- 
covered at  the  counter  numbering 
cheques  in  a  cheque-book] 

Sam.  There  they  are,  all  ship-shape. 
I  say.  Buh,  ir  granny  could  see  these 
bin  ''iiiip-.  [Whitxt  carrying  leitgers]  all 
full  of  £  s  d,  and  me  as  mtieh  at  homo 
with  them  as  obi  Miggles  with  hia  toy 
terriers.  [I'tiix  b""!:-<  u»  desk  mid  rcfurii-s] 
Only  the  outsidos,  Sam- — 


fifty 


■    fill.VH 


Everything  must  have  a  be- 
ginning. I'm  only  under  iHflnnnwnr 
now.  at  six  boh  a  week  —  but  it's  the 
small  end  of  the  wedge.  I  don't  mean 
to  stay  running  errands  and  dusting 
books  lung.  I  ean  tell  you.  I  intend 
lo  speculate  —  I'm  in  two  lips  already. 

Brierlv.     Tips? 

Sam.  Yes.  \fttket  oat  betting  honk] 
I  stand  to  win  a  fiver  on  Pollux  for  the 
Derby,  and  a  good  think'  00  the  fount 
for  the  Ascot  Cup  —  they  were  at 
Pollux    last    week,    but    he's    all    right 


Sam.  Come.  I  don't  waol 
preaehed  lo  in  office  hours  — 
gives  me  quit*  enough  of  thai  i 
—  ain't  it  a  bore,  just ! 

Briehly.  Oh,  my  lad.  u 
advice,  do !  Be  steady  —  stick 
and  home.  It's  an  awful  look 
a  young  chap  adrift  in  this  plat 
out  them  sheet-anchors. 

( Return!  t/> 

Sam.     Oh,  I  ain't  afraid.    I 

eye-teeth  early.  Tips  ain't  wo 
time  bargains  —  and  they're  1 
[Crosses  at  back]  But  don't  lot 
Bob,  you're  the  right  sort,  j 
and  sooner  than  rile  yon  I'll  < 
burn  "Bell's  Life,"  and  take  t 
Court  and  the  "Share  list,"  at 
respectable,  you  know. 

ISiUon 

Bkierly  [looking  over  cheqi 
You  young  rascal !  you've  m 
mismiiulier  my  eheques. 

Sam.  Serves  you  jolly  we! 
for  eoming  to  business  on  your 
day. 

Bhirri-y.  Oh!  I've  two  hoi 
before  I'm  wanted  for  that. 

S\m.      I    say.    Bob,   you   don 
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till  I  can  go  to  church  with  my  own 
pmagham. 

Brierly.  I  surpose  that  means 
when  you've  set  up  as  a  crossing 
iweeper.  And  now,  Sam,  till  your 
brougham  comes  round  for  you,  just 
trot  off  to  the  stationer's  and  see  if 
Mr.  Gibson's  new  bill-case  is  ready. 

8am  [vaulting  over  the  counter,  sees 
Mat  through  the  glass  door].  All  right. 
Here's  Miss  Edwards  a-coming  in  full 
tog.  I  twig  —  I  ain't  wanted.  Quite 
correct  —  Samivel  is  fly. 

[Puts  his  finger  to  his  nose  and 
Exit] 

jj  [Enter  Mat  in  wedding  dress] 

Brierlt.    Ah,  May,  darling! 

[Takes  her  by  the  hand  and  kisses 
her] 
Sam    [looking  in].    I  saw  you! 

[Exit] 

Brierlt.      Hang    that    boy!      But 
•ever  mind  his  impudence,   my  own 
fttle  wife. 
Mat.    Not  yet,  sir. 
Brierlt.     In  two  hours. 
Mat.     There's  many  a  slip  between 
fte  cup  and  the  lip,  you  know.    But 
it  the  clerks  aren't  come  vet,  I  thought 
I  might  just  look  in  and  shew  you  — 

[Displays  her  dress] 
Brierlt.  Your  wedding  gown ! 
Mat.  Yes.  It's  Mrs.  Gibson's  pres- 
ent, with  such  a  kind  note  —  and  she 
Insists  on  providing  the  wedding  break- 
fast—  ana  she's  sent  in  the  most 
beautiful  cake,  and  flowers  from  their 
own  conservatory.  My  little  room 
looks  so  pretty. 

Brierlt.  It  always  looks  pretty 
when  thou  art  in  it.  I  shall  never 
rum  the  sun,  even  in  Nicholas  Lane, 
after  we  are  married,  darling. 

Mat.  Oh!  Robert,  won't  it  be 
delightful?  Me,  housekeeper  here,  and 
yon,  messenger,  and  such  a  favourite 
too!  And  to  think  we  owe  all  to  these 
food,  kind,  generous —  There's  only 
one  tiling  I  can't  get  off  my  mind. 
Brierlt.  What's  that? 
Mat.  Mr.  Gibson  doesn't  know  the 
truth  about  you.  We  should  have 
told  him  before  this. 

Brierlt.  It's  hard  for  a  poor  chap 
that's  fought  clear  of  the  mud,  to  let 
go  the  rope  he's  holding  to  and  slide 
nek  again.  Ill  tell  him  when  I've 
Ben  long  enough  here  to  try  me,  only 
wih  a  bit. 
Mat.    Perhaps  you  are  right,  dear.  I 


Sometimes  the  thought  comes  like  a 
cloud  across  me.  But  you've  never 
said  how  you  like  my  dress. 

[Displaying  it] 

Brierlt.  I  couldn't  see  it  for  look- 
ing at  thy  bonny  face  —  but  it's  a 
grand  gown. 

Mat.  And  my  own  making !  I  for- 
got —  Mrs.  Jones  is  come,  and  Mrs. 
Willoughby.  They're  going  to  church 
with  us,  you  know  —  Emily  looks  so 
nice  —  she  would  so  like  to  see  the 
office,  she  says,  if  I  might  bring  her  in  ? 

Brierly.  Oh,  yes !  the  place  is  free 
to  the  petticoats  till  business  hours. 

May  [crosses  and  calls  at  door]. 
Come  in,  Emily. 

[Enter  Mrs.  Green  Joneb] 

Emily.     Oh!  Mr.  Brierly. 

May.  While  Robert  does  the  hon- 
ours of  the  office,  I'll  go  and  help 
Mrs.  Willoughby  to  sot  out  the  break- 
fast. The  white  service  looks  so  lovely, 
Robert,  and  my  canary  sings  as  I 
haven't  heard  him  since  I  left  the  old 
lodgings.  He  knows  there's  joy  in 
the  wind. 

Mrs.  Willoughby  [calling  without]. 
Miss  Edwards! 

May.  There!  I'm  wanted.  I'm 
coming,  Mrs.  Willoughby.  Oh,  dear! 
If  I'd  known  tho  trouble  it  was  to  bo 
married.  I  don't  think  I  should  have 
ventured.     I'm  coming.  [Exit] 

Emily  [who  has  been  looking  about  ( 
her],  I  did  so  want  to  see  an  offico  —  ' 
a  real  one,  you  know.  I've  seen  'em  \ 
set  on  tho  stage  often,  but  they  ain't  / 
a  bit  like  the  real  thing.  J 

Brierly.  Thoy  are  but  dull  places. 
Not  this  one,  though,  since  May  s  been 
housekeeper. 

Emily.  Yes,  they  are  dull,  but  so 
respectable  —  look  so  like  money,  you 
know.  I  suppose,  now,  there's  no  end 
of  money  passes  here? 

Brierly.  A  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  day,  sometimes. 

Emily.  Gracious  goodness!  All  in 
sovereigns  ? 

Brierly.  Not  a  farthing  —  all  in 
cheques  and  bills.  We've  a  few  thou- 
sands, that  a  queer,  old-fashioned  de- 
positor insists  on  Mr.  Gibson  keeping 
here,  but,  except  that,  and  the  petty 
cash,  there's  no  hard  money  in  the 
place. 

Emily.  Dear  me!  I  thought  you 
City  people  sat  on  stools  all  d&^j  *Ws^V- 
ling  sovereigns  abouV      ^o\»  ^a»X»  \ 
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could  bear  to  think  of  Jones  sitting 
on  a  stool  all  day.  even  to  shovel 
about  sovereigns,  though  he  always 
says  something  in  the  City  would 
suit  him  better  than  the  comic  duet 
business.  But  ho  doesn't  know  what's 
good  for  him  —  never  did,  poor  fellow. 

Bkiekly.  Except  when  he  married 
you. 

Emily.  Well,  I  don't  know  about 
that,  but  I  suppose  he  would  have 
got  through  the  property  without  mo 
—  he's   so   much   the   gentleman,    you 

Brierly.  He's  coming  to  church 
with  us? 

Emily.  Oh,  ye*!  You  know  he's  to 
give  away  the  bride.  But  he  was 
obliged  to  keep  an  appointment  '     ' 


City   first; 


>  one 


•  for  Jones,  wasn't 


He  wouldn  t  tell  me  what  it  was. 

Oheen      [heard    wiltoui].      Two    and 
sis,  my  man.     Very  good,  wait. 

Briskly.     Here's  your  husband  ! 

Emily      [looking    through    door].      In 
a  cab  —  and   a   new   eoat.   and   waist- 
coat, and  trousers !     Oh,  Jones !     Well, 
I  sha'n't  pay  for  them. 
[Enter  Green  Jo\eb  in  i 


Green.     Emily,  be  calm. 
the  least  consequence.     They  t 
—  the   shopman,    I   mean  —  th 
the  two  shopmen  and  cabby. 

Emily.     Oh,  he's  gone  crazy 

Green.  The  fact  is,  I've 
windfall.  Choker  Black  has  hi 
trumps.  He  was  put  in  the 
California's  year,  had  to  bolt 
India  —  struck  an  awfully  ful 
:\t  the  diggings,  and  is  payini 
old  tit^ks  like  an  emperor.  Hi 
in  for  two  thousand,  and  he 
me  bills  for  five  hundred,  at 
instalment. 

Emily.  Five  hundred!  As 
got  (ho  money? 

Gbken.  I've  got  the  bule 
agent.  Here  they  are.  Em 
brace  your  husband  1  \Be  k 

Bhierlv.  I  wish  you  joy  — 
you.  Mr.  Gibson  will  (Usee 
bills  for  you  as  soon  as  he  com 

Green.  But.  I  say,  cash,  yi 
no  curious  sherry  —  no  old  nu 
patent  niters  —  I've  had  ra 
much  of  that  sort  of  thing  in  d 

Emily  [10A0  has  been  pee\ 
bonnet  boz\.     What  a  duck  of  a 

Brierly.     No,    you're    not 
per  cent,   friei 
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no  man's  a  fool  with  £500  in  his  pocket. 
But  here  come  the  clerks ;  —  band-boxes 
and  bouquets  ain't  businesslike.  You 
must  carry  these  down  to  May. 

Green  [loading  Emily  with  the 
parcels].  Beg  her  acceptance  of  a 
bonnet,  a  bouquet,  and  a  box  of  Piver's 
seven  and  a  quarter ;  —  and  accept  the 
same  yourself,  from  yours  ever  affec- 
tionately* G-  J- 

[Tries  to  kiss  her  over  the  parcels 

but  cannot] 
Emily     [from  over  the  parcels].     Oh, 
go    along    with    your    nonsense!     Til 
give  you  one  down  stairs.  [Exit] 

[Enter  Mr.  Burton  and  Mr.  Sharpe, 

clerks] 

Sharpe.  Good  morning.  Governor 
eome  yet? 

Brierlt.  Not  yet,  Mr.  Sharpe; 
it's  getting  near  his  time,  though. 

[Clerks    hang    up    their    hats, 
coats,  etc.,  and  seat  themselves 
at  desks] 
Sharpe.     [To    Mr.    Green    Jones] 
Can  we  do  anything  for  you,  sir? 

Brierlt  [indicating  Green  Jones]. 
This  gentleman's  waiting  to  see  Mr. 
Gibson.     Here  he  is. 

[Enter  Mr.  Gibson] 

Mb.  Gibson  [rubbing  his  feet  on 
the  mat].  Good  morning,  morning,  Mr. 
Sharpe  —  good  morning,  Burton. 
Well,  Robert  —  didn't  expect  to  find 
you  at  the  office  this  morning. 

Brierlt.  Here's  a  gentleman  wait- 
ing for  you,  sir,  on  business. 

Mr.  Gibson.  If  you'll  walk  into  my 
room,  sir? 

[Exit    Green    Jones    into    Mr. 
Gibson's  room] 

Brierlt.  I  thought  I  might  as  well 
number  the  cheques,  sir,  and  go  for 
the  petty  cash.  Somehow,  I  felt  I 
shouldn't  like  anything  to  go  wrong 
to-day. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Well,  that's  a  very 
proper  feeling.  I  hope  May  likes  my 
wife's  present.  She  is  a  first-rate 
housekeeper;  though  she  did  call  you 
her  brother,  the  little  rogue  —  and  I've 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  you. 

Brierlt.  I'm  right  proud  of  that, 
■r. 

#Mr.  Gibson.  You  won't  mind  my 
giving  you  a  word  of  advice  on  your 
wedding-day?  Go  on  as  you've  be^iin 
—  keep  a  bright  eye  and  an  enquiring 
tongue  in  your  head  —  learn  how  busi- 


ness is  done  —  watch  the  market  — 
and  from  what  I've  seen  of  you  the  six 
months  you've  been  hero,  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  I  found  a  better  berth  than 
messenger  for  you  one  of  these  days. 

Brierlt.  Mr.  Gibson  —  sir  —  I 
can't  thank  you  —  but  a  look-out  like 
that  —  it  takes  a  man's  breath  away. 

Mr.  Gibson.  In  the  City  there's 
no  gap  between  the  first  round  of  tho 
ladder  and  tho  top  of  the  tree.  But 
that  gentleman's  waiting.  [Pauses  — 
goes  to  door]  By-the-way!  I  expect  a 
call  from  a  Mr.  Hawkshaw. 

Brierlt     [starting],     Hawkshaw ! 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  tho  famous  de- 
tective. Shew  him  in  when  he  comes. 
I've  a  particular  appointment  with  him. 
[Exit  Mr.  Gibson  into  his  own 
room] 

Brierlt.  Hawkshaw  coming  here! 
The  principal  witness  against  mo  at 
my  trial.     Perhaps  he  won't  know  mo 

—  I'm  much  changed.  But  they  say, 
at  Portland,  ho  never  forgets  a  face. 
If  he  knows  mo,  and  tells  Mr.  Gibson, 
he'll  discharge  mo  —  and,  to-day,  just 
when  wo  looked  to  be  so  happy!  It 
would  break  May's  heart.  But  why 
should  I  stay?     I'm  free  for  the  day 

—  I  will  not  wait  to  meet  my  ruin. 

[Going] 

[Enter  Hawkshaw] 

Hawkshaw.     Mr.  Gibson  within? 

Brierlt.  Yes,  sir,  but  he  has  a 
gentleman  with  him. 

Hawkshaw.     Take  in  my  name. 

[Writes  on  a  card  with  pencil  and 
gives  it  to  Brierlt] 

Brierlt  [takes  card  and,  crossing, 
sees  name  on  it —  Aside],  Hawkshaw! 
It  is  too  late!  Would  you  like  to 
look  at  the  paper,  sir? 

[Offers  him  one  from  desk] 

Hawkshaw  [as  lie  takes  it,  gives  a 
keen  look  of  recognition  at  Brierlt,  who 
shrinks  under  his  eye,  but  represses  his 
agitation  by  an  effort].  I've  seen  you 
before,  I  think? 

Brierlt.     I  don't  recollect  you,  sir. 

Hawkshaw  [carelessly].  Perhaps 
I'm  wrong  —  though  I've  a  good  mem- 
ory for  faces.  Take  in  my  card. 
[Brierlt  goes  off  with  card]  It's  Dal- 
ton's  pal  —  tho  youngster  who  got  four 
years  for  passing  forged  Bank  of  Eng- 
land paper,  at  the  Bollevuo  Tea 
Gardens.  I  owe  Master  Dalton  one 
for  that  night  yet.  Back  from  Poxiimd,* 
eh?     Looks    all    Wia    tattec    Vhl   \ss> 
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schooling.  But  Portland's  an  odd  shop 
to  take  an  office  messenger  from.  I 
wonder  if  his  employer  got  nis  character 
from  his  last  place. 

[Re-enter  Brierly] 

Brierly.  Mr.  Gibson  will  see  you 
in  a  moment,  sir. 

Hawkshaw.     Very  well. 

[Gives  him  a  look] 

[Re-enter  Green  Jones  from  Mr..  Gib- 
son's room,  with  check] 

Green.  [To  Brierly]  All  right! 
Market  rate  —  and  no  old  masters. 
I'll  drive  to  the  bank  —  cash  this  — 
settle  with  those  counter-skippers,  and 
rattle  back  in  time  to  see  you  turned 
off.  I  say  —  you  must  allow  mo  to 
order  a  little  dinner  at  the  "Star  and 
Garter",  and  drive  you  down  —  all 
right,  you  know.  Mail  phaeton  and 
pair  —  your  wife  and  my  wife.  I 
want  to  show  you  the  style  G.  J.  used 
to  do  it  in.  [Goes  up]  Now,  cabby, 
pull  round  —  [Speaking  loudly]  —  Lon- 
don Joint  Stock  Bank  —  best  paco. 

[Exit  Green  Jones] 

Brierly.  [ilsicfc]  He  little  thinks 
what  may  be  hanging  over  me. 

Mr.  Gibson  [appearing  at  the  door 
of  his  room].  Now,  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  I'm 
at  your  service. 

Hawkshaw  [returning  Brierly  the 
paper].  Cool  case  of  note-passing,  that 
at  Bow-street,  yesterday.  [Brierly 
winces  —  aside]  It's  mv  man,  sure 
enough.  [Exit  into  Gibson's  room] 

Brierly.  Ho  knows  me  —  I  can 
read  it  in  his  face  —  his  voice.  He'll 
tell  Mr.  Gibson  !  Perhaps  he's  telling 
him  now! — I  wish  I'd  spoken  to  him 
—  but  they  have  no  mercy.  Oh,  if 
T'd  only  made  a  clean  breast  of  it  to 
Mr.  Gibson  before  this ! 

[Enter    Gibson    and    Hawkshaw   from 
Mr.  Gibson's  room] 

Mr.  Gibson.  [To  first  clerk]  Mr. 
Sharpe,  will  you  go  round  to  the  banks 
and  see  what's  doing?  [Sharpe  takes 
his  hat  and  exit*]  Mr.  Burton,  you'll 
be  just  in  time  for  morning's  clearance. 

Burton  [Getting  his  hat  —  Aside]. 
By  Jove !  the  Governor  wants  to  make 
a  morning's  clearance  of  us,  I  think. 
I'm  half  an  hour  too  soon  for  the 
Clearing  House.  Time  for  a  tip-top 
game  at  billiards.  [Exit] 

Mr.  Gibson.     Robert! 

[Writing  at  desk] 


Mr.  Gibbon. 
Hawkshaw. 
Mr.  Gibson. 
Hawkshaw. 
Mr.  Gibson. 


Brierly.     Yes,  sir. 

Mb.  Gibson.  Before  you  leave, 
just  step  round  into  Glynn's  and  get 
me  cash  for  this.  You'll  have  time 
enough  before  you're  wanted  down- 
stairs, you  rascal. 

Brierly.  [Aside]  He  knows  noth- 
ing. [Aloud]  I'll  be  back  in  five 
minutes,  sir. 

[As  Gibson  is  about  to  give  him 
the  cheque,  Hawkshaw,  who 
is  standing  between  Gibsoic 
and  Brierly,  interpose*,  and 
takes  cheque  carelessly] 

Hawkshaw.     Your  messenger,  eh? 

Yes. 

Had  him  long? 
Six  months. 
Good  character? 
Never  had  a  steadier, 
soberer,  better-behaved  lad  in  the  office. 

Hawkshaw.  Had  you  reference] 
with  him? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Why,  I  think  I  took 
him  mainly  on  the  strength  of  his  own 
good  looks  and  his  sweetheart's.  An 
honest  face  is  the  best  testimonial  after 
all. 

Hawkshaw:  H'm  —  neither  is  al- 
ways to  be  relied  on. 

Mr.  Gibson.  You  detectives  would 
suspect  your  own  fathers.  Why,  how 
you  look  at  the  lad.  Come,  you've 
never  had  him  through  your  hands. 

[A  pause] 

Hawkshaw.  No,  he's  quite  ft 
stranger  to  me.  [Turns  away]  Here's 
the  cheque,  young  man.  Take  care  you 
make  no  mistake  about  it. 

Brierly.  [Aside,  going]  Saved! 
saved !  Heaven  bless  him  for  those 
words.  [Exit] 

Hawkshaw.  [Aside]  Poor  devil, 
he's  paid  his  debt  at  Portland.  [j4to«fl 
Now  to  business.  You  say  a  bill 
drawn  by  Vanzeller  &  Co.,  of  Penang, 
on  the  London  Joint  Stock  Bank,  was 
presented  for  discount  here,  last  night, 
which  you  know  to  be  a  forgery? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes.  As  it  was  after 
hours  the  clerk  told  the  presenter  to 
call  this  morning. 

Hawkshaw.  Bill  forging  is  tip-top 
work.  The  man  who  did  this  job 
knows  what  he's  about.  We  mustn't 
alarm  him.  What  time  did  the  clerk 
tell  him  to  call  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.     At  eleven. 

Hawkshaw.  It's  within  five  min- 
utes. You  go  to  your  room.  I'll  take 
my  place  at  one  of  these  desks  as  a 
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i  send  the  customers  in  to 
ion  the  forged  bill  is  pre- 
>u  come  to  the  door  and  say, 
igh  for  me  to  hear  —  "Van- 
l  Co.,  Penang," — and  leave 
o  me. 

bson  [nervously].  Hadn't  I 
re  assistance  within  call? 
haw.  Oh  dear  no  —  I  like 
single-handed  —  but  don't  be 
Take  it  coolly,  or  you  may 
he  bird.  [Goes  to  desk] 

iBsoN.  Easy  to  say  take  it 
'.  haven't  been  thief  catching 

[Exit  Gibson  into  his  room] 

[Enter  Moss] 

[at  the  counter,  getting  out 
Let  me  see  —  Spelter  and 
Fifty,  ten,  three  —  thirty  days 
t.  That's  commercial.  [ex- 
nother  bill]  For  two  hundred 
tionths  —  drawn  by  Captain 
accepted  the  Honourable  Au- 
•eenway:  that's  a  thirty  per 
tetter  try  that  at  another 
Takes  out  another]  Mossop 
—  good  paper  —  ninety-nino, 
o  —  at    sixty    days.     That'll 

bson.  [At  door  of  his  room] 
cshaw  I 

haw.     H — sh ! 

arns  him  against  using  his 
\ame,  but  obeys  his  call,  and 
oes  in] 

[on  hearing  name].  Hawk- 
Vith  a  quick  glance  as  Hawk- 
ses  into  Mr.  Gibson's  room] 
Ave  here !  Ware  —  hawk ! 
but  recovering]  Well,  it  ain't 
I'm  all  on  the  square,  now. 
ill  go  missing  —  it  ain't  mo 
Is  'em  —  Tiger  does  that  — 
s  a  bond  fide  holder  for  value 
face  any  examination,  I  can. 
uld  like  to  know  Hawkshaw's 
le,  and  I  shouldn't  mind 
[Re-enter  Hawkshaw]  Mr. 
you  please? 
saw.     He's  in  his  office,  sir. 

passes  in  he  recognises  him. 
Vloss]  Melter  Moss  here! 
e  the  forger?  He  heard  my 
ear,  dear,  to  think  that  a 
lan  like  Mr.  Gibson  should 
mough  to  call  a  man  like  me 
ime.     [Re-enter   Moss]     Here 

now  for  the  signal. 

[Goes  to  desk] 


Moss  [coming  down  with  cheques 
and  bill  book].  All  right!  Beautiful 
paper,  most  of  it.  One,  two  of  'em 
fishy.  Well,  I'll  try  them  three  doors 
down  —  they  ain't  so  particular. 
Hawkshaw.  [Aside]  No  signal ! 
Moss.  [In  front  of  counter]  If  you'll 
allow  me,  I'll  take  a  dip  of  your  ink, 
young  man  —  I've  an  entry  to  make  in 
my  bill  book.  —  [Hawkshaw  pitches 
him  a  pen]     Thank  you. 

[Moss  writes] 
[Enter  Dalton,  dressed  as  a  re- 
spectable elderly  commercial 
man,  in  as  complete  contrast 
as  possible  with  his  appear- 
ance in  First  Act] 
Dalton.     Mr.  Gibson? 

[Takes  out  his  bill  case] 
Hawkshaw.     [At  desk]     You'll  find 
him  in  his  office,  sir. 

Dalton.  [Aside]  That's  not  the 
young  man  I  saw  here  yesterday 
afternoon.  [Aloud]  Let  me  see  first 
that  I've  got  the  bill. 

[Rummages  for  biU] 

Moss     [recognising  Dalton].      Tiger 

here,    in    nis    City    get-up.      Oh,    oh! 

If    this    should    be    Hawkshaw's   little 

game!     I'll  drop  him  a  line. 

[Writes,  and  passes  paper  secretly 

to  Dalton,   with  a  significant 

look,   and   taking  care  to   keep 

behind  the  railing  of  the  counter] 

Dalton      [recognisina     him].     Moss! 

[Taking  paper,  reads]       Hawkshaw's  at 

that  desk.       Forewarned,  forearmed! 

[Goes  up] 
Moss     [goes  up].     There,  I  hope  I've 
spoiled  Hawkshaw's  little  game. 

[Exit  Moss] 

[Mr.  Gibson  appears  at  door  of  office] 

Mr.  Gibson.  [About  to  address 
Hawkshaw  again]     Mr.  — 

Hawkshaw  [hastily  interrupting 
him].  H'sh!  a  party  wants  to  see  you, 
sir,  if  you  could  stop  this  way,  for  a 
moment. 

Dalton.  Would  vou  oblige  me, 
Mr.  Gibson,  by  looking  very  particu- 
larly at  this  bill? 

[Gives  it  to  Gibson,   who  comes 
down] 

Mr.  Gibson.  "Vanzeller  and  Co., 
Penang."  [Glances  at  Hawkshaw, 
aside,  who  crosses  and  seats  himself  at 
desk]  He  don't  stir!  "Vanzeller  and 
Co.,  Penang."  [Aside]  Confound  it, 
I  haven't  made  a  blunder,  have  I! 
"Vanzeller  and  Co.,  Penang." 
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[Hawkshaw    prepares    handcuffs 
under  the  desk] 

Dalton.  Yes,  a  most  respectable 
firm.  But  all's  not  gold  that  glitters; 
I  thought  the  paper  as  safe  as  you  do ; 
but,  unluckily,  I  burnt  my  fingers 
with  it  once  before.  You  may  or  may 
not  remember  my  presenting  a  bill 
drawn  by  the  same  firm  for  discount 
two  months  ago. 

Mr.  Gibson.     Yes,  particularly  well. 

Dalton.  Well,  sir,  I  have  now  dis- 
covered that  was  a  forgery. 

Mr.  Gibson.     So  have  I. 

Dalton.  And  I'm  sadly  afraid,  be- 
tween you  and  me.  —  By  the  way,  I 
hope  I  may  speak  safely  before  your 
clerk  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.     Oh,  quite. 

Dalton.  I'm  almost  satisfied  that 
this  bill  is  a  forgery,  too.  The  other 
has  been  impounded,  I  hear.  My 
object  in  coming  here  yesterday  was, 
first  to  verify,  if  possible,  the  forgery 
in  the  case  of  this  second  bill;  and 
next,  to  ask  your  assistance,  as  you 
had  given  value  for  the  first  as  well 
as  myself,  in  bringing  the  forger  to 
justice. 

[TTawksiiaw  looks  up  as  in  doubt] 

Mr.  Gibson.     Really,  sir,  — 

Dalton.  Oh,  my  dear  sir!  If  we 
City  men  don't  stand  by  each  other  in 
these  rascally  cases!  But  before  tak- 
ing any  other  step,  there  is  one  thing 
I  owe  to  myself,  as  well  as  to  you,  and 
that  is  to  repay  you  the  amount  of  the 
first  forged  bill. 

Mr.  Gibson.  But  you  said  you  had 
given  value  for  it? 

Dalton.  The  more  fool  I !  But  if 
T  am  to  pay  twice,  that  is  no  reason 
you  should  be  a  loser.  I've  a  memo- 
randum of  the  amount  here.  [Looks 
at  his  bill-book]  Two  hundred  and 
twenty  —  seven  —  five.     Here  are 

notes  —  two  hundreds  —  a  ten  — 
and  two  fives  —  seven  —  and  one  — 
two  —  three.  [Counting  out  copper] 

Mr.  Gibson.  Oh!  pray,  sir,  don't 
trouble  yourself  about  the  coppers. 

Dalton.  I'm  particular  in  these 
matters.  Excuse  me  —  it's  a  little 
peculiarity  of  mine — [Counting  out 
coppers]  —  three  —  four  —  five.  There ! 
that's  off  my  conscience!  But  you've 
not  examined  the  notes. 

[Hawkshaw  pockets  handcuffs] 

Mr.  Gibson.     Oh,  my  dear  sir. 

[Putting  them  up] 
Dalton.     Ah  I      careless,      careless! 


[Shakes  his  head]     Luckily,  I  had  en- 
dors'd  'em. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Really,  sir,  I  hid 
marked  that  two  hundred  and  twenty 
off  to  a  bad  debt  a  month  ago.  By 
the  way,  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  your  name. 

Dalton.  Wake,  sir  —  Theopflnt 
Wake,  of  the  firm  of  Wake  Brothers, 
shippers  and  wharfingers,  Lamehoust 
and  Dock-street,  Liverpool.  We  have 
a  branch  establishment  at  Liverpool. 
Here's  our  card.  [Gives  card\ 

Mr.  Gibson.     So  far  from  expecting' 
you   to   repay   the  money,    I    thought  j 
you  were  coming  to  bleed  me  afresh  [ 
with  forged  bill  No.  2  —  for  a  forgery 
it  is,  most  certainly.  ' 

Dalton.  Quite  natural,  my  dear 
sir,  quite  natural  —  I've  no  right  to 
feel  the  least  hurt. 

Mr.  Gibson.     And  what's  more,  I   • 
had  a  detective  at  that  desk  ready  to 
pounce  upon  you. 

Dalton.     No,  really ! 

Mr.  Gibson.  You  can  drop  the 
clerk,  now,  Mr.  Hawkshaw. 

[Hawkshaw  comes  dawn] 

Dalton.  Hawkshaw!  Have  I  the 
honour  to  address  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  the 
detective,  the  hero  of  the  great  gold 
dust  robberies,  and  the  famous  Trunk- 
line-transfer  forgeries  ?  [Crosses] 

Hawkshaw.  I'm  the  man,  sir.  I 
believe  —  [Modestly] 

Dalton.  Sir,  the  whole  commercial 
world  owes  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  it 
can  nover  repay.  I  shall  have  to  ask 
your  valuable  assistance  in  discovering 
the  author  of  the  audacious  forgeries. 

Hawkshaw.     Have  you  any  clue? 

Dalton.  I  believe  they  are  the 
work  of  a  late  clerk  of  ours  —  who  got 
into  gay  company,  poor  lad,  and  has 
gone  to  the  bad.  He  knew  the  Van- 
zellors'  signature,  as  they  were  old 
correspondents  of  ours. 

Hawkshaw.     Is  the  lad  in  London? 

Dalton.     He  was  within  a  week. 

Hawkshaw.  Can  you  give  me  a 
description  of  him?  Age  —  height  — 
hair  —  eyes  —  complexion  —  last  ad- 
dress —  haunts  —  habits  —  associates 
—  [Significantly]  —  any  female  con- 
nexion ? 

Dalton.  Unluckily  I  know  very 
little  of  him  personally.  My  partner, 
Walter  Wake,  can  supply  all  the  in- 
formation you  want. 

Hawkshaw.  Where  shall  I  find 
him? 
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>alton.    Here's    our    card.    We'll 
:e  a  cab  and  question  him  at  our 

oe.     Or   [As  if  struck  by  a  sudden 

mouffhl]  suppose  you  bring  him  here  — 
-•    that  we  may  all  lay  our  heads  to- 
"~ier. 
B&WK8HAW.     You'll  not  leave   this 

till  1  come  back? 
Dalton.     If  Mr.  Gibson  will  permit 
to  wait. 
-  jfta.  Gibson.     I  shall  feel  extremely 
"•••wed  to  you. 

^    Hawkshaw.     You   may   expect    mo 

in  half  an  hour  at  fartherest  — 

ingf     returns]  —  egad,     sir,     you've 

"    a    narrow    escape.     I    had    the 

ies  open  under  the  desk. 

[Showing  handcuffs] 
Dalton.    Ha,    ha,    ha!    how    very 
it. 

[Takes    and    examines    handcuffs 
curiously] 
Hawkish  aw.     But  I'll  soon  be  down 
this  youngster. 
Mr.  Gibbon.     If  only  he  hasn't  left 

Ion. 
Hawkshaw.    Bless  you  —  they  can't 
kve  London.     Like  the  moths,  they 
^rn  and   turn  about  the  candle   till 
^ftey  burn  the  wings. 

Dalton.    Ah!   thanks   to  men  like 
How  little  society  is  aware    of 
it  owes  its  detective  benefactors. 
Hawkshaw.    There's  the  satisfaction 
doing  one's  duty  —  and  something 
u  now  and  then. 

Mb.   Gibson.     Ah!   a  good,  round 
Award. 

Hawkshaw.     That's  not  bad;    but 
there's  something  better  than  that. 
Dalton.     Indeed ! 

Hawkshaw.  Paying  off  old  scores. 
iCow,  if  I  could  only  clinch  the  darbies 
*m  Jem  Dalton's  wrists. 

Dalton.    Dalton!    What's        your 
grudge  against  him  in  particular? 

Hawkshaw.     He  was  the  death  of 

my  pal  —  the  best  mate  I  ever  had  — 

poor   Joe    Skirrit.     [Draws    his    hands 

ccross   his   eyes]     I    shall    never   work 

with  such  another. 

Mr.  Gibson.     Did  he  murder  him? 

Hawkshaw.    Not  to  say  murdered 

him  right  out.    But  he  spoiled  him  — 

live  him  a  clip  on  the  head  with  a 

neddy —  a     life-preserver.      He     was 

never  his  own   man  afterwards.    Ho 

left  the  force  on  a  pension,   but  he 

grew  sort  of  paralysed,  and  then  got 

queer  in  his  head.    I  was  sitting  with 

nim  the  week  before  he  died  —  "Jack," 


he  says,  —  it  was  Joe  and  Jack  with  us, 
—  "Jack,"  ho  says,  "I  lay  my  death  at 
the  Tiger's  door"  —  that  was  the  name 
we  had  for  Dal  km  in  the  force.  "  You'll 
look  after  him.  Jack,"  he  says,  "for  the 

sake  of  your  old  mate."     By ,  no, 

I  won't  say  what  I  said,  but  I  promised 
him  to  be  even  with  Jem  Dalton,  and 
I'll  keep  my  word. 

Dalton.     You  know  this  Dalton? 

Hawkshaw.  Know  him!  He  has 
as  many  out  sides  as  he  has  aliases. 
You  may  identify  him  for  a  felon  to- 
day, and  pull  your  hat  off  to  him  for  a 
parson  to-morrow.  But  I'll  hunt  him 
out  of  all  his  skins ;  —  and  my  best 
night's  sleep  will  be  the  clay  I've 
brought  Jem  Dalton  to  the  dock! 

Dalton.  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  I  wish 
you  every  success! 

Hawkshaw.  But  I've  other  fish  to 
fry  now.  [Going  up,  looks  at  card] 
Wake  Brothers,  Buckle's  Wharf,  Lime- 
house.  [Exit  Hawkshaw] 

Dalton.  Ask  anybody  for  our  office. 
[i4si(/r]  And  if  anybody  can  tell  you 
I  shall  be  astonished. 

[Following  him  up,  then  returning] 

Mr.  Gibson.  I'm  really  ashamed  to 
keep  you  waiting,  sir. 

Dalton.  Oh,  I  can  write  my  letters 
here.  [Pointing  to  the  counter]  If  you 
don't  mind  trusting  me  all  alone  in 
your  office. 

Mr.  Gibson.  My  dear  sir,  if  you 
were  Dalton  himself  —  the  redoubtable 
Tiger  —  you  couldn't  steal  ledgers  and 
day-books,  and  there's  nothing  more 
valuable  here  —  except,  by  the  way, 
my  queer  old  depositor,  Miss  Faddle's, 
five  thousand,  that  she  insists  on  my 
keeping  here  in  the  office  in  gold,  as 
she  believes  neither  in  banks  nor  bank- 
notes. —  And,  talking  of  notes,  I  may 
as  well  lock  up  these  you  so  hand- 
somely paid  me.  [Goes  to  safe] 

Dalton.  Not  believe  in  notes!  In- 
fatuated woman!  [Aside]  I  hopo  he'll 
like  mine. 

Mr.  Gibson  [locks  safe],  I'll  leave 
you  to  write  vour  letters. 

[Exit  Mr.  Gibson  into  his  office] 

Dalton.  Phew!  [Whistles  low] 
That's  the  narrowest  shave  I  ever 
had.  So,  Jack  Hawkshaw,  you'll  be 
even  with  Jem  Dalton  yet,  will  you? 
You  may  add  this  day's  work  to  the 
score  against  him.  How  the  old  boy 
swallowed  my  soft  sawder  and  Brum- 
magem notes!  They're  beauties!  It 
would  be  a  pity  to  leave  them  in.  tea 
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hands  —  and  five  thousand  shiners, 
p'raps,  alongside  of  'em.  Come  —  I've 
my  wax  handy  —  never  travel  without 
my  tools.  Here  goes  for  a  squeeze  at 
the  lock  of  this  safe. 

[Goes  to  safe,  and  by  meant  of  a 
pick-lock  applies  wax  to  the 
war/Is  of  the  lock  by  the  key- 
hole.    Music,  piano] 

\Eritcr  Brierly] 

Brierly  [hangs  up  hat].  Clerks 
not  returned,  H;iuk--I:aw  erne?  [Sets 
Daltov  at  saft\  Holloa!  who's  this? 
Tampering  with  the  safe!  —  Hold  hard 
there!         [H<  yria-n  Dalto.v.  who  turns] 

Dalton.  [.-lai'Ji  I  Brierly!  Hands 
off,  young  'un.  Don't  you  know  a 
locksmith  when  you  see  him? 

Brierly.  Gammon  !  Who  are  you? 
How  name  you  here?  What  are  you 
doing  with  that  safe? 

Dalton".  You  ask  a  groat  deal  too 
many  questions. 

ButEnLY.      I'll  trouble  you  to  answer 


By  what  right 


Brierly.     Hush!  Coming,  M: 

lough  by. 

Dalton.     Is  it  a  bargain? 
Brierly.     Go  —  go  —  anytiu 

escape  this  exposure. 

[Giving    him    his   hat,   clt 
counter] 

Dalton.  [At  door]  There' 
Moss,  waiting  for  me  ouUi< 
shall  blow  the  lad  to  Qibson.  1 
be  useful  to  us,  and  I  owe  t 
for  spoiling  my  squeeze, 

[Bxiil 
[Enter  Mrs.  Willodqbb' 

Mrs.  Willouqhby.  Wbich. 
ask  pardon  Tor  intruding,  no 
used  to  an  office,  and  knowing  n 
I  'ope.  But  it'B  gettin'  on  for  a 
past  eleven,  Mr.  Robert,  and 
the  latest  they  will  do  it,  and  tb 
fast  all  set  out  beautiful  —  an 
parties  is  a  gettin'  impatient 
it's  no  more  than  natural,  bl 
and  Sam  that  rampagious  - 
whalever's  the  matter?  Vt 
strui'k  all  of  a  heap  like! 

Brierly.  Oh,  nothing,  i 
It's  natural,  you  know,  a  man 
look  queer  on  his  wedding  i 
There,  go  and   tell  May   1  II 
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&.  I  remember  the  young  man 
A  convict  get  himaolf  into  a 
table  situation!  It  is  a  duty 
res  to  society  to  put  his  employer 
I  guard.  \Exil] 

mi.  Yea  —  he's  gone  —  I  can 
tny^  breath  again  —  I  was  wrong 
him  go.  But  to  have  the  cup 
i's  lip,  and  see  it  struck  away  — 
ddn't  —  I  couldn't  —  even  the 
ive  had  mercy.  When  we're 
id,  111  tell  Mr.  Gibson  all. 


r  Moi 


his  office] 


«,  You  can  question  him,  sir, 
don't  believe  me:  any  way  I've 
ny  duty,  and  that's  what  I  look 
|En!  Moss] 
erlt.     Here's  the  money  for  the 

[Gibson  lakes  money  —  Brierly 

is  going] 
Gibbon.     Robert. 
erlt.     Sir! 

Gibson.     Where  are  you  going? 
erlt.     To  dress  for  churoh,  sir. 
Gibson.     Stay  here. 
erlt.     Sir! 
Gibbon.     You    have    deceived 

erlt.     Mr.  Gibson  — 

Gibson.  I  know  all  —  your 
—  your  conviction  — ■  your  pun- 
itl 

erlt.  Mercy  I  mercy  I 
Gibbon.  Unhappy  young  man. 
erlt.  Ah!  unhappy  you  may 
all  me.  I  was  sentenced,  sir, 
was  not  guilty.  It's  true,  sir, 
don't  expect  you  to  believe  it 
>  worked  out  my  sentence,  sir 
y  hadn't  a  mark  against  me  at 
ad  —  you  may  ask  'em  —  hero's 
tket-of-leave,  sir.  You  own  I've 
steady  and  industrious  since  I 
lere.  —  By  heaven's  help  I  mean 
m  still  —  indeed  I  do. 

Gibbon.     I    dare    say,    but    I 

;hink  of  my  own  credit  and  char- 

If  it   was   buzzed   about    that 

t  a  tieket-of-leave   man    in    my 

rment  — 


f.     WiLLOnoHBT.     Which,     arin' 
pardon,    Mr.    Gibson,    we're   all 
and  the  cab  is  a-waitin'  — 
And  the  parson  getting  cold. 


Mat.  Robert, 
dressed  1     What 

Brierly.  He» 
poor  lass  I 

May.     You  ar 


why    are    you 

the  matter? 
en    help    thee. 


[  Together] 


U.llHTt, 


pale  —  you  tromblo 
—  you  are   iui   un,  speak!  what  is  it? 

Brier.lt.  Bear  up.  May.  But  our 
marriage  —  cannot  —  be  —  yet  — 
awhile. 

All.     The  wedding  put  off! 

[Mat  stands  aghast] 

Emily.     No  bonnets! 

Mrs.  Willocohbt.     And 
no  breakfasts. 

Green.     By  Jove! 

Sam.     Here's  a  go! 

Mat.     Am      I     dreaming-' 
what  does  this  mean  ? 

Brierlt.  It's  hard  to  bear.  Keep 
up  your  heart  —  I'm  discharged.  He 
knows  all. 

May.  [To  Gibson]  Oh,  sir,  you 
couldn't  have  the  heart  —  say  it  was 
not  true. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Sorry  for  it.  You  have 
both  deceived  mo  —  you  must  both 
leave  the  place. 

Brieri.y.      You  hear? —  Conn',  May. 

Mat.     I'll  go.  sir.     It  was  1  deceived 

poll,  not.  he.      Only  give  him  a  chance  — 

[Music  —piano  till  end] 

Brierly.  Never  heed  her,  sir. 
She'd  have  told  you  long  ago.  but  I 
hadn't  the  heart  —  My  poor  lass! 
Let  her  bide  here,  sir  —  I'll  not  txotitlla 
you  —  I'll  loa-\  •■  the  muntrv  —  I'll  'list. 

Mat.  Hush,  hush,  Robert!  Wo 
were  wrong  to  hide  the  truth ;  we  are 
sorely  punished  —  but  if  you've  courage 
to  face  what's  before  us,  /  have. 

Brierlt.     My  brave  wench!     Thank 

(ou  for  all  your  kindness,  sir.  Good- 
ye,  friends.  Come,  May,  we'll  go 
together. 


ACT   IV 

Scene  First.  —  Bridgewater  Arms  —  A 

large,  gaily  dreoratrd  Caffet-Room, 
get  out  <rith  tables  and  benches;  a 
bar  crosses  the  corner  of  room,  with 
gaily  painted  hogshead*  ranged 
above  it;  beer  engine,  etc.,  at  the 
head  of  bar;  door  to  street  in  flat; 
door  to  parlour,  curtained  window* 
in  fiat;  a  piano;  a  trap  leading, 
to  cellar,  practicable,  u-p  rtuqe,  tw.w 
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the  end  of  the  bar;   table  and  three 
chairs  in  front,  table  and  benches] 

[Moss,  with  bags  of  silver,  and  Dalton 
seated  at  table.  —  Maltby  waiting 
upon  them] 

Maltby.  [At  back  of  table]  Pint  of 
sherry.  [Putting  it  down]  Very  cu- 
rious !  —  Yes,  Mr.  Moss,  it's  a  pleasure 
to  see  you,  sir,  at  the  Bridgewater 
Arms;  though  it  ain't  the  Bellevue 
Gardens!  worse  luekl 

Moss.  Ah!  ups  and  downs  is  this 
lot  of  life,  Mr.  Maltby.  You'll  let  me 
know  when  Mr.  Tottie  comes? 

Maltby.  Ah,  the  subcontractor  for 
the  main  sewer  in  the  next  street.  Such 
a  nuisance !  stops  all  traffic  — 

Mobs.  But  sends  you  all  the  navvies. 
It's  here  they're  taken  on,  and  paid  — 
you  know. 

Maltby.  Connexion  not  aristo- 
cratic, but  beery;  we  do  four  butts 
a-week  at  the  bar,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  concert  room  upstairs. 

Dalton.  What,  the  navvies  like 
music  to  their  malt,  do  they? 

Maltby.  Oh,  yes,  sir !  I  introduced 
the  arts  from  the  West  End.  The 
roughs  adoro  music,  especially  selec- 
tions from  the  Italian  Opera,  and  as 
for  sentiment  and  sensation,  if  you 
could  hear  Miss  St.  Evremond  touch 
them  up  with  the  "Maniac's  Tear", 
the  new  sensation  ballad,  by  a  gifted 
composer,  attached  to  the  establish- 
ment, and  sold  at  the  bar,  price  one 
shilling:  why,  we've  disposed  of  three 
dozen  "Maniac's  Tears"  on  a  pay 
night  —  astonishing  how  it  goes  down ! 

L> alton.     With  tho  beer? 

[Enter  Mrs.  Green  Jones,  door  in  flat, 
and  comes  down.  —  She  wears  a 
handsome  evening  dress  under  her 
shawl] 

Maltby  [coming  forward  to  her]. 
Here  comos  Mrs.  Jones  —  gontlemen, 
this  is  the  great  and  gifted  creature  I 
was  alluding  to. 

Emily.  Go  along  with  your  non- 
sense ! 

Maltby.  Miss  St.  Evremond,  the 
great  sonsation  balladist,  formerly  of 
tho  Nobility's  Concerts,  and  her  Maj- 
esty's Theatre  —  [Aside]  —  in  the  bal- 
lot. 

Moss.  Proud  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  so  gifted  an  artiste. 

Emily.  You're  very  obliging,  I'm 
sure.     [TakiTig  off  her  bonnet  and  shawl. 


and  smoothing  her  hair.  — To  MaltbtJ 
How's  the  room  to-night? 

Maltby.  Tidy,  but  nothing  to  what 
it  will  be.  It's  the  navvies*  pay-night, 
you  know. 

Emily.  Navvies!  oh,  Lord!  [Sight 
to  think  of  Emily  St.  Evremond  wastnfe 
her  sweetness  upon  an  audience  -ff 
navigators !  ' 

Dalton.  They  are  not  aristocrat^ 
but  they  are  appreciative. 

Emily.  Tes!  poor  creatures  1  they 
do  know  a  good  thing  when  they  bar 
it!  [To  MaltbtJ 

Dalton.  If  Miss  St.  Evremond  will 
oblige  us  with  a  ballad  — 

Maltby.     • 

Emily.  If  these  gentlemen  wouldn't 
mind. 

Dalton.  On  the  contrary  —  we  lib 
music;   don't  we,  Moss? 

Moss.  I  doat  upon  it;  especial!? 
Handel! 

Emily.  But  where's  the  accompan- 
ist? ; 

Maltby.  I  regret  to  say  the  mgnor  - 
is  disgracefully  screwed  1 

Emily.  Oh,  never  mind,  Jones  can 
accompany  me!  [Going  up]  Come  in* 
Green  Jones;   you're  wanted  1 

[Maltby  opens  piow| 

[Enter  Green  Jones  with  basket  of 
trotters,  door  in  flat  —  they  both 
come  down] 

Green.  In  the  trotter  line,  or  the 
tuneful? 

Emily.  To  accompany  me  on  the 
piano !  [She  arranges  her  hair] 

Green.  Till  you're  ready,  these 
gentlemen  wouldn  t  like  to  try  a  trotter, 
would  they?  A  penny  a  set,  and  of 
this  morning's  boiling  —  if  I  might 
tempt  you?  They're  delicious  with  a 
soupcon  of  pepper. 

Maltby.  No,  no,  Mr.  Jones,  these 
are  not  your  style  of  customers. 

Green.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Maltby, 
I'm  aware  trotters  are  not  known  la- 
good  society ;  but  they  go  down  as  » 
relish,  even  with  people  accustomed 
to  entries!  I  liked  em  as  a  swell 
before  I  was  reduced  to  them  as  » 
salesman. 

Maltby.  [To  Mrs.  Green  Jones] 
Perhaps  you'd  give  us  the  "  Maniac's 
Tear'r? 

Emily.  I  can't  do  it  without  letting 
down  my  back  hair! 

Dalton.     Oh,  down  with  the  back 
t  nair,  Vw  &\L  means  I 
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ly.  You're  very  kind.  Jones! 
>'s  the  glass? 

[Jones     produces    a    hand-glass 

from  basket  —  Emily  arranges 

her  hair  by  glass] 

sen     [seating  himself  at  the  piano]. 

rord  of  preface,  gentlemen.     It's 

sation   ballad  1    scene  —  Criminal 

Bedlam  1     Miss   St.    Evremond 

interesting  lunatic  —  with  lucid 

als.     She  has  murdered  her  hus- 

—  [Finds     basket     in     his     way] 
r !  if  you'd  just  shift  those  trotters 
I  her  three  children,  and  is  sup- 
to   be  remonstrating   with   one 

3  lunacy  commissioners  on  the 
y  of  her  confinement! 

[Music  —  Emily   sings  a   sensa- 
tion   ballad,     "The     Maniac's 
Tear",     accompanied     by     her 
husband  —  all  applaud] 
ltby     [going     off].     Now  —  look 

Miss  St.  Evremond.     The  Wis- 

Warblers  are  at  their  last  chorus. 

[Exit  Maltby] 
ly.  [To  her  husband]  Bye-bye, 
till  after  the  concert  —  you  know 
t  be  seen  speaking  to  you  while 
irry  that  basket. 

;en.  True  —  in  the  humble 
•-man  who  would  suspect  the 
id  of  the  brilliant  St.  Evremond! 
8  something  romantic  in  it  —  I 

round  the  room  —  I  hear  you 
sally  admired  —  visibly  ap- 
)d  —  audibly  adored.  Oh,  agony ! 
ly.  Now,  Jones  —  you  are  going 
jealous  again!  I  do  believe 
sy  s  at  the  bottom  of  those 
•s! 

Izit  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Green  Jones] 
as.  Now's  our  time  —  while  the 
upstairs  are  having  their  ears 
1.  You've  the  tools  ready  for 
rig     that    crib    in    St.    Nicholas 

/ton.  Yes,  but  tools  ain't  enough 
nust  have  a  clear  stage,  and  a 
10  knows  the  premises.  t 
as.  I've  managed  that  —  nobody 
in  the  place  but  the  old  house- 
:  and  her  precious  grandson. 
^ton.     He's  as  sharp  as  a  terrier 

-  and  can  bite  too  —  a  young 
nt.     If  I  come  across  him! 

[Threateningly] 
ss.  No  occasion  for  that  — 
>    so    violent.     I've     made     the 

man's  acquaintance.  I've  asked 
o  meet  me  here  to-night  for  a 

little    game  —  his    revenge,     I 


called  it.  I'll  dose  the  lad  till  he's 
past  leaving  the  place.  You  drop  a 
hint  to  the  old  lady  —  she'll  come  to 
take  care  of  him.  The  coast  will  be 
clear  yonder. 

D  alton.  And  the  five  thousand 
shiners  will  be  nailed  in  the  turning  of 
a  jemmy.  If  we  had  that  young 
Brierly  m  the  job  —  he  knows  the 
way  about  the  place  blindfold.  But 
he's  on  the  square,  he  is  —  bent  on 
earning  an  honest  livelihood. 

Moss.  But  I've  blown  him  wherever 
he's  got  work.  He  must  dance  to  our 
tune  at  last. 

Dalton.  Ah!  if  you've  got  him  in 
hand!  Work  him  into  the  job,  and 
I'll  jump  the  crib  to-night. 

Moss.  He's  applied  to  be  taken  on 
at  the  contract  works  near  here.  This 
is  the  pay  night  —  Tot  tie,  the  sub- 
contractor, is  a  friend  of  mine  — 

Dalton.     He's  lucky! 

Moss.  Yes.  I  find  him  the  cash 
at  twenty  per  cent.,  till  his  certificates 
are  allowed  by  the  engineer.  'Taint 
heavy  interost,  but  there's  no  risk  — 
a  word  from  me,  and  he'd  discharge 
every  nawie  in  his  ^ang.  But  I've 
only  to  breathe  iail-bird,  and  there's 
no  need  of  a  discharge.  The  men 
themselves  would  work  the  lad  off  the 
job.  They  are  sad  roughs,  but  they've 
a  horror  of  jail-birds. 

Dalton.  Ah !  nobody  likes  the  Port- 
land mark.  I  know  that  —  I've  tried 
the  honest  dodge,  too. 

Moss.     It  don't  answer. 

Dalton.  It  didn't  with  me.  I  had 
a  friend,  like  you,  always  after  me. 
Whatever  I  tried,  I  was  blown  as  a 
convict,  and  hunted  out  from  honest 
men. 

Moss.  And  then  you  mot  me  — 
and  I  was  good  to  you  —  wasn't  I? 

Dalton.     Yes.    You  were  very  kind. 

Moss.  Always  allowed  you  hand- 
some for  the  swag  you  brought,  and 
put  you  up  to  no  end  of  good  things! 
and  I'll  stick  by  you,  my  dear  —  I 
never  drop  a  friend. 

Dalton.  No,  till  the  hangman  takes 
your  place  at  his  side. 

[Presses  his  elbows  to  his  side  in 
the  attitude  of  a  man  pinioned] 

Moss.  Don't  be  disagreeable,  my 
dear  —  you  give  me  a  cold  shiver. 
Hush!  here  come  the  navvies. 

[Enter  the  Navigators  noisily,  through 
door.     They  seal  tfom%eloe*  <&  VXvxxt 
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tables,  calling,  some  for  pots  of 
brer,  some  for  quarterns  of  gin. 
The  Potman  and  Waiters  bustle 
about  vritk  Maltby  superintending 
and  taking  money.  BrieRly  fol- 
lows. Enter  Hawksbaw,  dis- 
guised as  a  nam,  lie  appears 
flustered  with  drink  —  goes  to  one 
of  the  tablet,  and.  assuming  a  coun- 
try dialect,  calls  staggeringly] 

Hawkshaw.  Gallon  o'  beer! 
measter. 

Maltby.     A  gallon? 

Hawkshaw.  Aye.  and  another  when 
that's  done  —  I'm  in  brass  to-night, 
and  1  stand  treat.  Here,  mates,  who'll 
drink?  [Navvies  crowd,  with  loud  ae- 
tJUMOtiiMt  to  his  tabic  —  beer  is  brought 
—  Hawkshaw  to  Brtehly,  who  U 
sealed  left  of  tabic]  Come,  won't  thou 
drink,  my  little  flannel  bock? 

Bkierly.  No.  thank  you;  I've  a 
poor  head  for  liquor,  and  I've  not  had 
my  supper  yet. 

Hawksiow.  Tliou'st  Mire  it's  not 
pride? 

Brierly.  Pride.?  I'vo  no  call  for 
pride  — ■  I've  come  to  try  and  get  taken 
on  at  the  works. 

Well,     thou     looks     a 


boil 

[Exit  Mosb  into  parlor, 

by  the  street  door] 

Hawkshaw.     Here,     landlor 

your   change   out   of   that.     [< 

sovereign  on  table]     Call  for  mi 

males,  till  1  come  back. 

[Exit,   staggering   like   a 
mod,  after  Dalton] 
1st    Navvy.     Thou'Ut    com 

Hawkshaw.     Aye,    aye,     bi 

rectly.     \Al    door]     Contractor 
parlor  wi'  the  week's  pay. 
1st  Navvt.     Here's  thy  hea 
All.     [.Sing]     "For  he's  a  jo 

{Enter  Grken  Jones] 
Green.  Emily  is  bringing  A 
house  in  the  "  Maniac."  I  can 
It ;  my  feelings  as  a  husbi 
trampled  on.  But  she's  a  tru 
—  and  what  a  talent!  By  h< 
ever  I  get  my  head  above  waU 
I  won't  fool  away  my  money 
done;  no,  I'll  lake  a  theatre 
West  Kud.  and  bring  out  ray 
everything.  It  will  be  an  i 
I;     meanwhile,    till     the 
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t]    Well,       Robert, 
said  I  shouldn't  be  long;    I've 

your  supper. 

ilt.     Thank     thee,     darling  — 
t    hungry  —  thou'st    been    out 
ork  all  the  day  —  eat  thyself 
need'st  strength  most. 
Nay,  dear,  what  will  become 

you  lose  heart?    But  if  you'll 
d  boy,  and  take  your  tea  [Opens 

takes    bread  from    bundle],  I'll 
i  a  piece  of  good  news  —  for 
or  both  of  us. 
ily.     That   will   be   something 

I've  got  a  promise  of  work 
)  Sailor's  Ready-Made  Clothing 
lse  near  here.  It  won't  be 
>ut  it  will  keep  the  wolf  from 
*  till  you  get  another  situation. 
>u  tried  if  the  contractor  here 
3  you? 

:ly.  Not  yet.  He's  in  yonder 
the  men.  He'll  send  for  me; 
jarcely  dare  to  ask  him.  Oh, 
ss,  I've  held  on  hard  to  hope, 
>els  as  if  it  was  slipping  out  of 
1  at  last! 

Robert,    dear    Robert,    grasp 

so  long  as  we  do  what  is  right, 
come  clear  at  last;    we're  in 
ids,  dear  —  you  know  we  are. 
ly.     I  begin  to  doubt  it,  lass 
indeed. 

No,  no;  never  doubt  that, 
dart  will  give  way  too  — 
ly.  And  thou  that  has  had 
for  both  of  us.  Every  blow 
i  fallen,  every  door  that  has 
it  between  me  and  an  honest 
d,  every  time  that  clean  hands 
>en  drawn  away  from  mine, 
>ectable  faces  turned  aside  as 
near  them,  I've  come  to  thee 
Tort,  and  love,  and  hope,  and 
id  them  till  now. 

Oh,  yes!  what's  the  good  of 

ine   wife?     It's    hard    weather 

women  best,  dear;    you  men 

f  so  stout-hearted. 

ly.     I'd  not  mind  the  misery 

for  myself;   'tis  for  thee. 

I  don't  complain  —  do  I  ? 
ly.  Never!  But,  neverthe- 
3  brought  thee  to  sorrow,  and 
id  shame.  Till  I  came  back 
thou  hadst  friends,  work  and 
.     But  since  Mr.   Gibson  dis- 

us   off,    the   blight    that    has 

me  has  reached  thee  too, 
rest,   honestest,   brightest  lass 


that  ever  doubled  a  man's  joys,  and 
halved  his  burdens.     Oh!  it's  too  bad 

—  [Rises]  —  it  kills  the  heart  out  of 
me  —  it  makes  me  mad!  [Crosses] 

May  [following  him].  I  tell  you, 
'twill  all  come  clear  at  last,  if  we  are 
only  true  to  ourselves  —  to  each  other. 
I've  work  promised,  and  perhaps  you 
may  be  taken  on  here.  I  spy  bright 
days  before  us  still. 

Brierly.  Bright  days!  I  can't  see 
them  through  the  prison  cloud  that 
stands  like  a  dark  wall  between  me 
and  honest  labour.  May,  lass,  I  some- 
times think  I  had  better  let  it  all  go 

—  run  —  'list  —  make  a  hole  in  the 
water,  anything  that  would  rid  thee  of 
me ;  thou  could' st  make  thy  way  alone. 

May.  Oh,  Robert,  that  is  cruel! 
nothing  others  could  do  to  us  could 
hurt  me  like  those  words  from  you; 
we  are  man  and  wife,  and  we'll  take 
life  as  man  and  wife  should,  hand-in- 
hand:  where  you  go,  I  will  go;  where 
you  suffer,  I  will  be  there  to  comfort; 
and  when  better  times  come,  —  as  come 
they  will  —  we  will  thank  God  for 
them  together. 

Brierly.     I'll  try  to  hope. 

May.  And  you  won't  heed  the 
black  thoughts  that  come  over  you 
when  you're  alone? 

Brierly.  I'll  do  my  best  to  fight 
'em  off. 

May.     That's    a   brave   dear.      I'm 
only  going  to  the  warehouse;    I  shall 
be  back  soon.     Good-bye,  dearest.     Re- 1 
member,  when  the  clouds  are  thickest,  I 
the  sun  still  shines  behind  them. 

[Exit]  t 

Brierly.  Bless  that  brave,  bright 
heart;  she  puts  strength  into  me,  in 
spite  of  the  devilish  doubts  that  have 

fot  their  claws  about  my  throat.     Yes,) 
will  try  once  more. 

[The  Navigators  come  noisily 
out  of  parlour,  and  re-seal 
themselves  at  the  tables] 

[Enter  Moss,  from  parlour] 

Moss  [speaking  off].  So,  all  paid 
at  last? 

[Re-enter  Dalton,  and  Ha  wish  aw,  after 

him] 

Dalton.  [To  Moss]  All  right,  the 
lad's  coming.  I've  tipped  the  old 
woman  the  office,  and  planted  the  tools. 

[He  looks  at  table] 

Hawkshaw  [tapping  Brierly  on 
the  shoulder,  who  atari*  tuidenX^V     ^- 
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ha'    gotten    their    brass  — 
i  takin'  on  men  now,  ray  little 

|il-baek.  Thou  go  in,  and  put  on 
.  _  face  —  Tottie  likes  chaps  as 
s  up  to  him. 

'Hawksr.vw  reiiirns  to  hit  Mates] 
ehlt.  If  this  chance  fail  —  God 
a  both. 

[Exit  into  parlour.  Navvies  at 
the  table  clamour  and  tight,  and 
shout   over   their   drink.     Mobs 

i.     Thero  he  goes! 

(Navvies  clamour] 

ton.      It  would  be  a  pity  to  let 

Jkot-of-loave    man    in    among    all 

nice,  sober,  well-behaved  voung 

[Clamour] 


...     [Enter  Sam  Wil 

mes  our  young  friend.     [Coot- 
Sam    Wn-LoruHBYJ     Ah,    my 
so  you've  come  out  for  a  little 

,*-]innkv  with  old  Moss.     Sit  down. 
'      *,  Mr.  Walker.     What'll  you 

I  don't  care  —  I'm  game  for 
from  sherry  to  rum-shrub. 
■   begin  with  a   brandy  and 


Hawkbhaw.  [As  Bkiebly  pwtn] 
Well,    my    little    flannel-back,    ban  he 

'  Bawt.  Ves,  I'm  to  comu  to  wurk 
to-morrow  morning.  I'm  in  Ginpr'i 
gang. 

Hawksbaw.  I'm  Ginger.  Con*, 
lot's  wet  thy  footing. 

Bkierly.     My  last  shilling.      \Th- 
it   dawn]     It's   all   I    have,    but   you're 
welcome. 

Hawkbhaw.  Nay,  it  sha'n't  be  »vi 
Ginger  Bill  ever  eloared  a  obap  out 
neither.  I'll  pay  for  thy  footing,  and 
thou'lt  stand  beer  thy  first  pay  niphL 
Here,  measter,  a  gallon  to  wot  t'  new 
chap's  name.  Bob,  we'll  christen  lW. 
'cause  thou  hadst  but  a  shiilin'.  — 
Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Navvies  [laugh  —  They  all  drink]. 
Hero's  Bob's  health. 

Bid  ehlt  [recognising  Sax].  Sam 
Willi mglili.v,  in  tins  pUic-v.  and  m>- 
tbe  devil's  hooks,  too.  Ohl  I'm  bottj 
to  sec  this  —  sorry  —  sorry.  —  Poor  oil) 
woman!      If  she  knew! 

Saw.  [CoILiny]  Best  cardl  [Shav- 
ing a  card]     First  Btake! 

Dai/ton.  Stop  a  minute  —  wx  d 
diamonds ! 

Sam.     First  stake  to  you.     Hang  it! 
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[.  Lots!  I'm  paid  quarterly 
Had  my  quarter  to-day !  — 
ter  cold  without.  [Calls]  Let's 
I'll  hold  on.  [Draws  card] 
p-four  —  overdrawn  —  confound 
<fow  let's  see  your  hand. 

[To  D ALTON] 

lton.  .  Three  pairs  —  fives,  trays, 

s,  and  the  knave  of  clubs. 

i.     Hang  it  all  I     How  is  a  man 

nd  against  such  cards? 

erlt.     How  is  a  man  to  stand 

it   such   play?    He  was  looking 

your  cards,   and   see  —  [Seizes  a 

from    Moss's    lap]  —  the   ace   of 

►nds  1     Handy  to  make  pairs  royal  1 

if  you  won't  believe  me,  believe 

own  eyes:    you're  being  cheated, 

d.     You  old  villain  —  you  should 

lamed  of  yourself! 

ss.     Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!  to  say 

things  to  a  man  at  my  time  of 

[/ton.     We're  not  to  be  bullied, 
i     [threateningly].     You    give    me 
tny  money. 

[Maltby  comes  down] 
as.     I      sha'n't!        Here,       Mr. 

►y. 

ltbt.  Come,  be  off.  I  can't 
any  disturbance  here.  Mr.  Moss 
most  respectable  man,  and  his 
s  are  as  respectable  as  he  is, 
a  for  you  —  if  you  won't  leavo 
om  quietly,  you  must  be  made  to. 
i.  Who'll  make  me?  Come  on, 
Hng]  both  of  you!  Stand  up  to 
Job,  I'm  not  afraid! 

[Navigators  gather  round] 

[Enter  Mrs.  Willouqhby] 

s.  Willouqhby.     It's  his  voice  — 
well   I    know   it.     Oh!    Sam  — 
I've  found  you  at  last ! 
i.     Well,    suppose    you    have  — 
then? 

a.  Willouqhby.  What  then! 
iear  —  oh!  dear.  And  I've  run 
f  into  that  state  of  trimmle  and 
ration,  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
»ntleman  I  might  have  been  east, 
rest,  and  high,  and  low,  but  it's 
>  "Bridgewater  Arms"  you'll  find 
lie  says  —  and  here  I  have  found 
sure  enough  —  and  you  come 
with  me  this  minute. 
88.  Ah!  you'd  better  go  home 
he  old  lady! 

l.ton.  And  if  you  take  my  ad- 
youll  send  him  to  bed  without 
pper. 


Sam.  [Mrs.  Willouqhby  pushing 
him  away]  I  ain't  a-going.  Now,  you 
give  me  my  money  —  I'm  not  going 
to  stand  any  nonsense. 

Mrs.  Willouqhby.  And  this  is 
what  he  calls  attending  elocution 
class  of  a  night,  and  improvin'  of  his 
mind — and  me  a-toilin'  and  a-moilin' 
for  him  —  which  I'm  his  own  grand- 
mother, gentlemen,  and  him  the  only 
one  of  three.  [Still  holding  him] 

Sam.  It's  no  use,  granny,  I'm  not 
a  child  to  be  tied  to  your  apron  strings 

—  you've  no  right  to  be  naggin'  and 
aggravating  and  coming  after  a  chap, 
to  make  him  look  small  this  way.  I 
don't  mind  —  I  sha'n't  stir.     There! 

[He  flings  his  cap  on  the  table,  and 
sits  on  it,  swinging  his  legs] 

Mrs.  Willouqhby.  Oh !  dear  —  oh ! 
dear  —  he'll  break  my  heart,  he  will. 

Brierly.  Sam,  my  lad,  listen  to 
me,  if  you  won't  hearken  to  her.  — 
A  bad  beginning  makes  a  bad  end,  and 
you're  beginning  badly :  the  road  you're 
on  leads  downwards,  and  once  m  the! 
slough  at  the  bottom  o't  —  oh !  trust 
one  who  knows  it  —  there's  no  working 
clear  again.  You  may  hold  out  your 
hand  —  you  may  cry  for  help  —  you 
may  struggle  hard  —  but  the  quick- 
sands are  under  your  foot  —  ana  you 
sink  down,  down,  till  they  close  over 
your  head. 

Hawk8haw.  [Seated]  Hear  the 
little  flannel-back.  He  talks  like  a 
missionary,  he  do.  [All  laugh] 

Brierly.  Go  home,  my  lad  —  go 
home  with  her  —  be  a  son  to  her  — ' 
love  her  as  she  has  loved  thee  —  make, 
her  old  days  happy  —  be  sober,  be* 
steady,  and  when  you're  a  grown 
man,  and  her  chair's  empty  at  tVshimf 
ney  corner,  you'll  mayhap  remember 
this  day,  and  be  thankful  you  took  the^ 
advice  of  poor,  hunted-down,  broken- 
hearted Bod  Brierly. 

Sam  [who  has  betrayed  signs  of 
feeling  while  Brierly  has  been  speak- 
ing].    I  don't  know  —  I  feel  so  aueer 

—  and  —  don't  look  at  me.  [To  Mrs. 
Willouqhby  —  gets  off  table  and  crosses 
to  her]  I've  been  a  regular  bad  'un, 
granny  —  I'm  very  sorry  —  I'll  put 
on  the  curb  —  I'll  pull  up  —  that  is, 
I'll  try. 

Mrs.  Willouqhby  [rises].  Oh! 
bless  him  for  those  words!  Bless  you! 
my  own  dear  boy.  [Crosses  to  Brierly] 
And  you,  too,  Mr.  Brierly  —  which  it 
the  widow'*  btosH&&  \fc  ^«t^  ^r\i&r> 
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.   and   many   of   them.     Oh  I 

oh!  dear.  \ 

[Cries  —  Gets    out    her    handker- 

\ehief,  and  in  doing  so  drops  her 

i-UTse  and  keys  —  Moss   pick* 

p     the     purse  —  Mns.     Wil- 

catches  his  eye  as  he 

-  Dalton,  unobserved 

•y  alt,  picks  up  the  keys] 

rlt.    Nay,    don't    thank    me. 

e  now.     Go   home  —  Sam,  give 

s.  Here's  Your  purse,  old  ladv. 
g  a  final  attempt  on  Sam]  What, 
>n't  stay  and  make  a  night  of 

.  Willoctghbt.     I'll  trouble  you 
k  to  my  grandson.     If  ever 
i  was  ashamed  of  his  grey 
I   it's    you,   ought    to    be.     Come, 


[turning  to  Moss].  If  I  wasn't 
j  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  —  Oh, 
n't  I  like  to  pitch  into  youl 

and  Mrs.  WilloccibbvJ 


i  would  all  of  i 


labls]     Look!  —  he  t 


s  pale  —  his  lip 


turns  AiRijl 
Hawksh  aw.     TV  ho     knows.     Lads  — 

perhaps  he's  repented. 
All.     No  —  no.       [Grumbling]      No 

jail-bird  —  no    convict  —  no    lickel-of- 

[They  turn  away  from  Brie  111.1! 

Brierlv.     Aye,  mates  —  it's  true  I 

was    convicted,    but    I    wasn't    guilty. 

I    served    my    time.      I    came    out   sn 

altered  man.     1  tried  hard  to  earn  an 

honest    livelihood [They   all   lura 

away]     Don't  all  turn  away  from  me! 
Give  me  a  change  —  only  a  chance. 
All.     No  —  no. 

Brierlv.  Nay,  then,  my  last  hope 
is  gone  —  I  can  fight  no  longer! 

[Throirs  his  head  on  his  hands  is 

despair] 
[The  Navigators  rrfir*;  Ha«- 
sbaw,  pretending  In  be  ncry 
drunk,  appears  to  sleep  triii 
head  on  table.  The  Naviga- 
tors drop  off,  and  exit  one  by 

Moss.  [To  Dalton]  Honesty's 
bowled  out  at  last!  It's  our  game 
now.  (Puis  his  hand  on  Brieblt's 
shoulder]     I  say,  my'friond  - 
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Brierlt.     Did  you  want  to  close  all 
roads  against  me  but  that  which  leads 
to  the  dock? 
Dalton.    Exactly. 

[Brierly  turns  to  Moss] 
Moss.     Exactly. 

Dalton.  You  see,  when  a  man's 
in  the  mud  himself,  and  can't  get  out 
of  it,  he  don't  like  to  see  another  fight 
(dear.  Come,  honest  men  won't  have 
anything  to  do  with  you  —  best  try 
the  black  sheep  —  we  ain't  proud. 
[All  sit]  We've  a  job  in  hand  will  be 
the  making  of  all  three.  [Fills  his 
alass]  Here,  drink,  and  put  some 
heart  into  .  you.  [Brierlt  drinks] 
That's  your  sort  —  a  lad  of  spirit  — 
I  said  there  was  real  grit  in  him  — 
didn't  I,  Mossey? 

Moss.     Tou   always   gave   him   the 
best  of  characters. 
Dalton.     Is  it  a  bargain? 
Brierlt.     Yes. 

Dalton.  There!  Tip  us  the  cracks- 
man's crook  —  so! 

[Sfiakes  hands  with  a  peculiar  grip] 

[Enter  Mat  Edwards] 

Mat.  Robert  —  not  here?  [Sees 
him]  Ah,  there  he  is.  [Going  — 
pauses]    Who  are  'those  with  him  ? 

Dalton.  Now  a  caulker  to  clinch 
the  bargain.  [They  drink] 

Mat.     [In  pain]    Ah !  Robert ! 

Brierlt.     You  nere  —  lass  ? 

Moss.     Oh,  these  petticoats! 

Dalton.  You're  not  wanted  here, 
young  woman. 

Mat.  He  is  my  husband,  sir.  He 
is  not  strong  —  the  drink  will  do  him 
barm. 

Dalton.     Ha,   ha,   ha!    Brand v   do 
a  man   harm!     It's   mother's   milk  —  j 
take    another    sip.     [Fills    Brierlt's 
olass    again]     To     your     girl's     good 
Health? 

Mat.  Robert,  dear  —  come  with 
me. 

Brierlt.     Have  you  got  work? 

Mat.    No  —  not  yet. 

Brierlt.  No  more  have  I,  lass. 
The  man  took  me  on  —  it  was  the  old 
rtonr. 

Mat.     Oh,  Robert  —  come ! 

Brierlt.  I  shall  stay  with  friends 
lure  —  thou  go  home,  and  don't  sit 
up  for  me. 

Mat     [imploringly].     Robert ! 

Brierlt.     I've  my  reasons. 

Dalton.     Come,  are  you  going? 

Brierlt.     [Mat      clings     to     him] 


Stand  off,  lass.     You  used  to  do  what 
I  bid  you  —  stand  off,  I  say.1 

[He  shakes  himself  free  from  her] 
Mat.     Oh,  Robert,  Robert! 

[Staggers  back  to  table  and  sits] 
Brierlt.     [Aside]        I      must  —  or 
they'll  not  trust  me. 

Mat.  These  men!  to  what  have 
they  tempted  him  in  his  despair? 
They  sha'n't  drive  me  away.  [Aside] 
I'll  watch. 

[Exit,    after    a    mute    appeal    to 
Brierlt.     The     tables     before 
this  have  been  cleared  of  all  the 
Navvies    except    Hawkshaw, 
who  lies  with  his  head  on  the 
table  as  if  dead  drunk  —  Moss 
rises] 
Maltbt     [re-entering  from  bar,  shak- 
ing Hawkshaw  by  the  shoulder].     Now, 
my  man,  we're  shutting  up  the  bar. 

Hawkshaw.  Shut  up.  I'm-  shut  up. 
Good  night.  [Lets  his  head  fall] 

Dalton  [coming  down].  It's  no 
use  —  he  won't  go,  and  I'm  wanted  in 
the  concert  room.  [Exit  Maltbt,  call- 
ina]    Bar  closed! 

Moss.  [To  Dalton,  suspiciously 
pointing  to  Hawkshaw]  There's  a 
party  — 

Dalton  [rising].  Eh?  [Shaking 
'Hawkshaw]     Holloa,  wake  up! 

[Hawkshaw  grunts] 
Moss.     He's  in  a  deplorable  state  of 
intoxication. 

Dalton.  Yes,  he's  got  his  cargo — 
no  danger  in  him  —  now  for  business. 
First  and  foremost,   no  more  of  this. 

1  Passages  added  since  the  first  representa- 
tion: 

Stand  off,  I  say ! 

Mat.  Oh !  Robert,  Robert !  This  is  the 
first  time  you  ever  thrust  me  from  you.  He 
is  a  good,  kind  husband,  gentlemen ;  but  we 
have  had  sore  trouble  lately,  and  it  has  al- 
most driven  him  wild  sometimes.  But,  oh, 
if  you  have  wives  of  your  own  at  home,  think 
of  them  and  spare  me.  Don't  drive  him  to 
drink.  He's  never  taken  to  that  in  all  our 
troubles.  Robert,  come  home  with  me  — 
our  hearth  may  be  cold,  but  Love  has  always 
sat  beside  it  —  our  cupboard  may  be  bare, 
but  we  have  never  yet  wanted  bread,  and, 
with  heaven's  help,  we  never  will.  Robert, 
come  —  come  with  the  wife  that  loves  you  — 
come,  come! 

and  don't  sit  up  for  me. 

Mat.     Robert ! 

not  wanted  here  at  all. 

Mat.    0h\    ^teTV^jo\*st\.\ 
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's  the  bottle.—  ToBrikhlv]   You've 
he  job  we  have  in  hand? 
hi. v.      Yes,    but    you    have    not 
I  where  it  is,  or  why  you  want 

■on.     It'i    old     Gibson's    officio. 

'e    thousand    you    know  —  you 

here  it's  kept. 

Rbr.     Well. 

on.     And  you'll  take  us  to  it? 

sly.      Yea. 

on.     That's    the    ticket.     Then 

on.  Now.  My  rule  is,  never 
till  to-morrow  the  crib  1  can 
to-day .     Besides,      you      might 

a  your  mind. 

is.     One  has  heard  of  such  things. 


N.     I'll  net  a  eab.  [Going] 

And  I'll  Ret.  another  —  we'd 

single.  [Following  him] 

n.     No,   it  wouldn't   ba  polite 


Bribri.y.     [Aside]     A   word'U   do  il. 

[Going  down  —  Moss  take*  eaudli 

from  him  and  gels  between  Aim 

omJ  Mai.tbtJ 

Moss.     Allow  me.     The  h'ght  will  do 

best  in  the  middle.         [Moss  deteenii] 

Mai.tuy.      [From  below]     Now,  thenl 

BniBftLV        [rapidly    cloie*    the    trap, 

and  aland*   upon   it].     Now's  the   time. 

[Seizes   the   pen   that   standi   on  the  tar, 

aitd  write*,  reading  as  he  forties,  quiitlf] 

"To  Mr.  Gibson,  Pwkham.     The  oflioa 

will  be  entered  to-night;  I'm  in  it  to  est* 

the  property  and   sei'iire  the  robbers.  — 

R.  Brierly.        But  who'll  take  it? 

Hawkshaw      [who    has    got    up   and 
read  the  letter  oivr  hU  shoulder],      I  wiU. 
Brierly.     You? 

Hawkshaw        [pulls     off     his     reKsil. 
cap,   wig,   and   whisker*,   arid   speak*  i«  ' 
hi*  own  voice].     Hawkshaw,   the  delw- 1 
tivel     [Gives     a     piatol]     Take     thil 
I'll  bo  on  the  look-out. 

[Hawkshaw  lets  his  headfallogoi* 
as  Dalton  re-appears,  6«4*»- 
ing  at  the  door,  and  Moss  re- 
appears Jrom  the  trap] 

km  Sbc-onp.  —  A  Street  in  the.  City  — 
Moonlight. 

and  Sill. 
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Sam.     You're  sure  you  had  'em  at  the 
public. 

Mrs.  Willoughby.  Certain  sure, 
my  dear,  leastwise,  I  let  myself  out 
with  the  big  street  door,  so  I  couldn't 
have  left  that  in  the  kitchen  window, 
ind  I'd  the  little  ones  all  in  my  pocket, 
,  which  I  noticed  a  hole  in  it  only  yester- 
|  day  —  and  it's  best  Holland,  at  one 
and  six,  and  only  worn  three  years, 
and  they  ain't  dropped  into  my  skirt, 
nor  they  ain't  arjjftging  to  my  crino- 
line. 

Sam.  Oh,  bother,  granny ;  we  can't 
have  a  regular  Custom  House  search 
in  the  street;  let's  go  back  to  the 
public  —  perhaps  they've  found  them. 

[Enter  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Green  Jones, 
she  with  shawl  and  bonnet  —  he 
with  his  basket  and  the  guitar] 

Green.  There's  only  one  set  left; 
perhaps  Providence  has  sent  a  cus- 
tomer.   Trotters,  mum? 

[To  Mrs.  Willoughby] 

Emily  [stopping  him].  In  my  com- 
pany! I'm  surprised  at  you!  conceal 
that  basket!  [Advancing  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby] Why,  if  it  isn't  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby and  8am!  Why,  don't  you 
know  us  —  the  St.  Evremonds? 

Mrs.  Willoughby.  Lor  bless  mo  — 
&nd  so  it  is !  and  that  dear,  blessed  man 
that  suffered  so  in  his  shins  —  which 
perseverance  is  its  own  reward;  and 
may  I  ask  what  Mr.  Jones  — 

Emily.     Mr.  St.  Evremond. 

Mas.  Willoughby.  Mr.  St.  Evro- 
mond  —  what's  he  adorn'  ? 

Emily.     He's  in  business. 

Green.     Yes,  as  a  — 

[Producing  basket] 

Emily  [getting  between  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby and  the  basket].  As  a  sort  of 
*heep  farmer.  But  whatever  are  you 
doing  here  at  this  time  of  night? 
.  Mrs.  Willoughby.  Oh,  my  dear, 
it's  a  long  story  —  and  if  you  wears 
pockets,  mend  'em,  is  my  advice  — 
which,  whether  they  dropped,  or 
whether  they  was  picked  — 

8am.  [Impatiently]  We  can't  got  in 
—  granny's  lost  her  keys. 

Emily.  And  you  haven't  a  latch? 
Well,  I  wouldn't  have  thought  it  of 
Jou.    Where  did  she  lose  them? 

8am.  At  the  Bridgewater  Arms  — 
and  the  house  is  shut  up  now. 

Emily.  I'm  engaged  there;  I  don't 
Joind  knocking  Maltby  up  —  I  rather 
ike  it.     Come  along,  Jones,  it's  only 


a  step;      [Aside  to  him]   conceal   that 
basket ! 

[Exeunt  Emily,  Sam,  and  Mrs. 

Willoughby] 

Green.     Emily  thinks  trotters  low; 

she   don't    see    that   even    the    trotter 

trade   may   be   elevated   by   politeness 

and  attention  to  seasoning.  [Exit] 

[Enter  Dalton,  Moss,  and  Brierly] 

Dalton.  Come  along,  Bob.  All 
serene.  [Aside]  Whore  could  he  have 
got  that  six-shooter  from?  However, 
I  nailed  the  caps  in  the  cab.  Moss, 
you  bo  crow  —  two  whistles  if  the 
coast  ain't  clear  —  we'll  work  the  crib. 
Lucky  I  nailed  the  old  woman's  keys. 
They  11  save  tools  and  time.  Give 
me  the  glim.  [Moss  takes  out  small 
lanthorn  and  gives  it  to  him]  Now,  my 
lad,  [To  Bkierly]  tako  care;  I'm  a 
man  of  few  words.  —  The  pal  who 
sticks  by  me,  I  stick  by  him,  till  death. 
But  the  man  who  tries  to  double  on 
me,  had  better  have  the  hangman 
looking  after  him,  than  Jem  Dalton. 
[Exeunt  Dalton,  Brierly,  and 
Moss] 

[Enter  IIawkshaw] 

IIawkshaw.  This  should  bo  Cramp- 
ton's  beat.  [Gives  a  peculiar  whistle, 
and  enter  a  Detective]  Tako  the 
fastest  Hansom  you  can  find ;  tear 
down  with  this  to  Peckham.  [Gives 
note]  Bring  the  old  gont  back  to  St. 
Nicholas  Lane.  Say  he'll  be  wanted 
to  make  a  charge.  There's  a  crib  to 
be  jumped.  I'm  down  on  'om.  By 
the  byo,  lend  mo  your  barker.  [De- 
tective gives  him  a  pistol,  and  exit] 
Jem  Dal  ton's  a  tough  customer.  I 
always  feel  rather  ashamed  to  burn 
powder.  Any  fool  can  blow  a  man's 
brains  out.  [Tries  caps  and  charges] 
That  lad's  true  blue  after  all.  I  had 
no  idea  that  he  tumbled  to  their  gamo. 
Ho  managed  that  letter  uncommonly 
neat.  Now  for  St.  Nicholas  Church- 
yard. When  Jem  Dalton  planted  his 
tools  he  never  thought  they'd  come  up 
darbies.  [Exit] 

[Enter  May,  breathless] 

May.  I've  followed  the  cab  as  far 
as  I  could.  I  saw  them  get  out,  and 
lost  them  at  the  last  turning.  If  I 
could  only  keep  them  in  sight  —  if 
he  could  but  hear  my  voice  —  Robert ! 
Robert!  \ 
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BHI  Third.  —  The-  Churchyard  of  St. 
Nicholas  with  tombstones  and  neg- 
lected trees;  wall  at  back;  up,  side 
of  stage,  an  iron  railing  supposed 
to  separate  Iko  churchyard  from  the 
street;  the  wall  of  Mr.  Gibson's 
office,  trith  practicable  back  door\ 

t  the  wall. 


J alton.  Now  to  transplant  the 
tools!  [Gels  tools  from  behind  tomb- 
stone] All  right.  Moss,  look  alive! 
Here's  the  door  and  the  keys. 

[Exit  into  office  by  back  door,  fol- 
lowed by  Bhiekly] 

Moas.  [On  the  look-out)  Nice,  quiet 
plaee —  I  like  working  in  the  city;  I 
wish  everybody  lived  out  of  town,  and 
left  their  premises  in  charge  of  their 
ho  us  <■  keepers.  (May  is  heard,  singing 
the  refrain  of  her  song]  What's  that? 
That  girl!  She  must  have  followed  us. 
Here  she  ia. 


[Enter  Ma- 


nthtm 


et] 


y     [sfcs    Moss}..    Oh,    sir,    you 
vith  him!  where  is  he? 

i  just  taking  a  little  walk 


Dalton.     I've  paid  you  back  to 

twice  over.     Come,  the  box. 

Brierlt.  I  suffered  then  r'i>: 
crime.  Ever  since,  you've  com 
tween  me  and  honest  life  —  ; 
broke  me  down  —  you've  broug 
to  this. 

Dalton.  I  suppose  you  mean ; 
a  right  to  an  extra  share  of  the  sn 

Bkiekly.     No,   I  mean    that 

my  prisoner,  or  you're  a  dead  ma 

[Seirp-i  him  and  presents 

Dalton.      Hands  off,  you  fool 

Bkierly.     Nay  then  — 

(Snap. 
Dalton.     You  should  bave  asl 
for  the  caps.     Here  they  are. 

[Holds  th. 
Brierlt.     No    matter;      arm 
unarmed,  you  don't  escape  me. 
[A     struggle  —  Dalton 
down  Bkierly  as   IIjwi 
rushes  from  his  concealm 
Hawkshaw.     Now,     Jem     D 
It's  my  turn! 

Dalton.     Hawkshaw  | 

[They  struggle;  Hawksh 
forced  down  on  a  ttimt'Sln 
nearly  strangled;  Sam  n 
outside  the  rails,  sprint, 
them,    seizes    Daltov    I 
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ay.     Look  —  he    opens    his    eyes. 

art,    speak    to   me  —  it's    May  — 

our  own  wife. 

ribblt.  [Faintly]  Darling,  I'm 
you're  here.  It  a  only  a  clip  of 
head.     I'm    none    the   worse.     It 

all  my  game  to  snare  those  villains. 


Who's  there?  Mr.  Gibson?  You 
wouldn't  trust  me,  sir,  but  I  was  not 
ungrateful.  You  see,  tfr"™  mftY  i& 
some,  gaadlekiin  a  ticket-of-leayb 
man"  after  all. ,  [Tableau] 

THE  END 


CASTE 

(1S8W 

BT  x.  W.  RoBBB-reoN 


THOMAS  WILLIAM  ROBERTSON 

(1829-1871) 

We  speak  of  the  era  of  Tom  Robertson  as  though  some  fateful  thing  had  hap- 
ened  to  the  British  drama  with  his  advent.  The  stage  pendulum  had  swung  so 
u°  toward  an  imitation  of  heroic  speech  and  attitude,  the  sentiment  of  stage  poetry 
ad  gone  so  far  away  from  the  sentiment  of  real  life,  that  it  seemed  as  though  the 
nglish  went  to  the  theatre  to  stifle  reality  beneath  an  imagination  which  was  al- 
tost  puerile  and  an  invention  which  was  thoroughly  artificial.  Such  drama  was, 
*  we  have  said  before,  encouraged  through  the  domination  of  the  actor  and  his 
tethod.  Speak  as  we  may  of  the  innovations  of  Tom  Robertson  —  these  innova- 
ons  would  have  had,  at  the  very  outset,  small  encouragement,  had  it  not  been 
>r  the  close  cooperation  of  Squire  and  Marie  Bancroft,  both  of  whom  were  so 
oeely  identified  with  the  cream  of  Robertson's  comedy  writing. 

"Caste",  the  logical  selection  for  inclusion  in  the  present  volume,  may  not 
ow  strike  us  with  any  of  its  former  originality.  It  may  be  stilted,  and  yet  it  still 
as  vitality.  It  is  curious  to  note,  in  dramatic  history,  how  a  drama  may  lose 
a  contemporaneousness,  and  yet  remain  an  effective  piece  for  the  theatre.  Only 
Msently  (1918),  Miss  Ethel  Barrymore  produced  a  garbled  version  of  "Camille." 
[ad  she  been  content  to  remain  true  to  the  Matilda  Heron  transcription,  and  had 
le  applied  to  it  her  theory  of  dressing  Camille  according  to  her  period,  she  would 
ave  met  with  great  success.  I  agree  with  Archer  that  "the  day  is  fast  approaching 
hen  'Caste'  will  have  to  be  played  in  the  costumes  of  the  '60* 8."  It  will  be  inter- 
sting  to  see  whether  ceasing  to  regard  this  comedy's  manners  and  sentiments 
a  contemporaneous  will  obliterate  it  altogether  from  stage  history. 

Robertson  was  born  of  a  theatrical  family.  His  father,  William  Robertson, 
ras  an  actor  of  the  old  school,  and  a  manager ;  so,  likewise,  was  his  great-grandfather. 
%om,  born  on  January  9,  1829,  at  Newark-on-Trent,  and  his  sister,  Madge,  who 
f  terwards  became  Mrs.  Kendall,  sustained  the  family  tradition.  The  early  youth 
£  Tom  Robertson,  outside  of  school,  was  spent  in  the  theatre.  He  was  only  five 
rhen  he  began  playing  juvenile  parts,  and  intermittently  he  pursued  his  studies 
it  8palding  Academy  and  elsewhere,  becoming  noted  thus  early  for  his  super- 
abundant wit. 

In  1843,  his  father  assumed  the  management  of  the  Lincoln  Company,  and 
sailed  his  son  into  service  as  a  scene  painter,  a  prompter,  a  writer  of  songs,  and  an 
adapter  of  many  plays,  including  one  by  Dickens.  If  the  full  story  were  told  of 
these  years,  it  would  be  a  most  interesting  record  of  the  provincial  English  touring 
■yBtem,  into  which  Robertson  threw  himself  with  energy,  acting  any  part  from 
Hamlet  to  the  Qhost,  and  changing  quickly  from  Surface  to  Doctor  Pangloss. 

The  d^lining  fortunes  of  the  Robertson  family  were  due  probably  to  the  de- 
infiaenoe  of  the  circuit  system.     And,  in  1848,  Robertson  went  to  London.* 
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|ifieant  move  for  ono  without  money,  but  with  a  great  diffuseness  ami  variety 

int.     For  some  time,  he  tutored  at  Utrecht,  having  become  proficient  in 

l,  but  the  mere  pittance  he  made  scarcely  kept  him  from  starving.     It  was  in 

lliat,  at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  Robertson's  first  play,  "A  Night's  Adventure* ", 

lroduced  by  William  Farren,  and  we  are  told  that  this  old  actor  in  gross  out- 

ioss  declared  that  it  was  "a  damned  bad  play",  to  which  the  ever-readj 

ion  replied,  "  Not  so  damned  bad  as  the  acting."     The  anecdote  is  not  m 

int  as  it  is  representative  of  the  alertness  of  the  Robertson  repartee  —  u 

is  which  won  for  him  many  friends,  and  fitted  him  for  his  task  as  an  associate 

■ontributing  staff  of  Fun.     Stamped  as  a  wit,  Robertson  made  friends  will 

s  of  the  time.     In  his  acting  experience,  ho  soon  became  acquainted  with 

J.  Byron,  and  played  with  him  on  several  occasions.     The  two  had  manj 

■experiences  with  poverty,  each  pledging  the  other  that  if  successful  he  would 

o  the  one  on  whom  fortune  failed  to  smile. 

in,  however,  knew  a  good  thing  when  he  saw  it.     He  bought  another  pit; 

■Robertson  for  three  pounds,  and  the  three-pound  habit  passed  on  to  Cbarlei 

pews  and  Madame  Vcstris,  who  employed  Robertson  as  prompter  of  theOlyo- 

len  they  look  charge.     The  work  that  Robertson  did  was  of  the  "pot-boitar" 

s  fast  as  he  would  write  his  little  pities,  some  of  them  original,  and 

Is  adaptations,  he  would  sell  them  to  Lacy,  the  publisher,  for  a  nominal  twa. 

e  not  being  very  profitable,  he  tried  to  enlist  in  the  army.      It  was  a  life,  U 

|rtson  said  afterwards,  of  irregular  habits  and  loose  salary,  and  might  eaalj 

□  a  tragedy. 

56,  lie  married  Miss    Elizabeth  Burton,  and  the  two  went  to  Dublin  w 

lady  and  eccentric  comedian.      It  was  on  the  death  of  a  little  daughter  that 

■tir.'.l  from  the: 
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Robertson  oomedy  produced  by  So  them  at  the  Hay  market,  in  1869.  "Home", 
lowever,  was  not  an  original  play  at  the  start,  for  it  was  taken  from  Augier's 
'L'Aventuriere."  "David  Garrick"  afterwards  became  a  steadfast  addition  to 
the  repertory  of  the  actor,  Sir  Charles  Wyndham. 

The  significant  date  in  the  career  of  Tom  Robertson  was  November  11,  1865, 
when,  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  in  London,  the  Bancrofts  produced  his  play 
of  Bohemian  manners,  "Society."  It  established  the  fortunes  of  every  one  con- 
cerned. 

We  get  a 'glimpse  of  the  Robertson  of  this  time  in  a  description  preserved  by 
Squire  Bancroft  himself,  who  believed  that  the  Robertson  comedies  saved  the 
English  theatre  and  revived  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  drama,  infusing  a  natural- 
ness into  stage  work  which  did  much  to  encourage  a  natural  school  of  acting. 
Be  says  of  Robertson : 

He  was  of  a  highly  nervous  temperament,  and  he  had  a  great  habit  of  biting 
his  moustache  and  caressing  his  beard  —  indeed,  his  hands  were  rarely  still. 
He  was  at  that  time  thirty-six,  above  medium  height,  and  rather  stoutly  built, 
with  a  pale  skin,  and  reddish  beard,  and  small,  piercing,  red-brown  eyes  which 
were  ever  restless. 

Following  his  first  success,  came  "Ours"  (September  16, 1866),  "Caste"  (April  6, 
1867),  "Play"  (February  15,  1868),  "School"  (January  14,  1869),  and  "M.P." 
(April  23,  1870). 

Managers  began  to  compete  for  his  dramas,  and  he  turned  them  out  with  a 
rapidity  which  was  startling  and  dangerous  to  his  permanence  as  a  playwright. 
8ach  actors  as  Lester  Wallack,  noted  for  their  picturesque,  often  flamboyant,  roman- 
ticism, became  startled  over  the  new  regime  of  acting  set  in  motion  by  Tom  Robert- 
son. He  was  noted  for  his  thoroughness  of  preparation.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  whose 
friendship  with  him  began  as  early  as  1869,  at  a  dinner  given  to  the  literary  staff 
of  Fun,  once  declared : 

I  frequently  attended  his  rehearsals  and  learnt  a  great  deal  from  his  method 
of  stage-management,  which  in  those  days  was  quite  a  novelty,  although  most 
pieces  are  now  stage-managed  on  the  principles  he  introduced.  I  look  upon 
stage-management,  as  now  understood,  as  having  been  absolutely  "invented" 
by  him. 

As  for  the  acting  upheld  and  well  founded  by  the  Bancrofts,  who  encouraged 
the  first  work  of  John  Hare,  we  have  the  confession  of  Wallack  that,  however 
*ajy  he  himself  might  have  considered  Sheridan's  mode  of  characterization  to  be, 
lug  greatest  difficulty  was  in  studying  the  extreme  modern  school  of  writing.  And 
he  said  further : 


In  speaking  Tom  Robertson's  lines,  for  instance,  one  is  talking  "every- 
day talk."  It  looks  very  easy,  but  it  is  most  difficult*  for  if  you  are  illustrating 
Sheridan  or  Shakespeare,  you  are  speaking  in  a  language  that  is  new  to  you ; 
which  on  that  account  impresses  you  all  the  more ;  whereas,  if  you  have  a 
speech  from  Tom  Robertson  or  Boucicault,  you  can  give  it  just  as  well  in  two 
or  three  different  ways.  ' 


i 

! 
i. 
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i  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  freshness  of  the  Robertson  comedy,  as  it  im- 

1  itself  upon  the  London  theatre-going;  public,  by  reading  the  criticism*  at 

i.     Exclamations  arose  on  all  sides  at  what  one  critic  designated  as  tie 

y  of  scene  and  the  "accumulation  of  incidents  and  satire  more  intcrcrtinr, 

3  poignant  than  might  be  found  in  all  the  sensational  dramas  of  the  Un 

■  century." 

lother  .significant  thing  to  the  critics  of  the  period  regarding  Robertson  w» 

J.  whereas  it  had  become  a  popular  fetish  that  the  English  were  only  interested 

trench  adaptations,  and  whereas  the  managers  had  raised  an  almost  insuperable 

r  against   originality  —  a  barrier  which   poor  Boucicault   found   difficult  hi 

unt,  and  which  afforded   the  theatre  an  opportunity  of  securing  a  miscri- 

is  assortment  of  plays  for  the  mere  hack  price  of  translation  —  here  was  a 

list  who  suddenly  raised  the  value  of  the  home  product,  and  raised  himwlf 

e  the  degraded  position  of  mere  literary  and  theatrical  carpenter.      RobertSM 

|  naive  about   his  sudden   success  and  his  long-awaited  release  from   poverty. 

e  reported  to  have  said,  speaking  of  his  actor  experiences : 

'  Those  were  the  days  when  I  had  one  meal  a  day  and  three  parts  a  night  to 
y  —  now  I  have  three  meals  a  day  and  no  part  to  play,  and  for  this  relief 
■ovidence  has  my  most  heartfelt  thanks. 

e  compares  the  stage  directions  of  the  period  of  James  Sheridan  Kno»la 
stage  directions  of  the  Shavian  drama,  one  will  find  a  wider  difference  in 
id  purpose,  the  latter  being  so  nearly  in  accord  with  the  realistic  novel- 
ming  up  of  psychology  and  motive.  Robertson  laid  the  foundation  for  ihs 
q  school  of  stage  direction.     He  put  a  stop  to  the  spontaneous  horseplay  and 
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id  an  appreciation  of  the  small  needs  of  common  life.  His  writing  for  the  stage 
as  characterized  as  the  "  teacup-and-sauoer  "  drama,  a  phrase  which,  in  America, 
i  a  somewhat  later  period,  passed  on  to  David  Belasco,  in  the  form  of  the  "milk- 
nd-water"  school  of  acting,  which  that  manager  established  at  the  New  York  Mad- 
ion  Square  Theatre,  in  contradistinction  to  the  broad  romance  of  Lester  Wallack. 
*>me  day,  an  adequate  edition  of  Robertson's  plays  will  be  available,  outside  the 
ew  copies  now  extant  in  reference  libraries.  These  plays  are  representative  of  the 
raiting  done  for  the  Bancrofts,  although  the  long  list  contained  in  the  "  Dictionary 
3f  National  Biography"  indicates  that  one  must  wade  through  a  large  amount  of 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  in  order  to  reach  conclusions  which  arc  easily  formulated 
by  taking  a  few  representative  plays  with  which  to  measure  him. 

Robertson  was  a  good  fellow ;    a  social  mixer  with  Tom  Hood,  Gilbert,  the 
Broughs,  Joseph  Knight,  the  Vizetellys,  E.  L.  Blanc  hard,  and  John  Oxenford.     His 
success  with  this  group  encouraged  in  him  a  cheerful  cynicism,  if  one  can  use  the 
term,  and  discovered  in  him  a  certain  kindliness  which  is  apparent  in  all  of  his  plays. 
Wit  was  dominant  in  everything  he  wrote,  even  in  the  dramatization  of  "David 
Copperfield",  given  in  1869,  when  Robertson  first  met  Dickens.     The  latter  ap- 
plauded what  he  called  the  dramatist's  unassuming  form,  and  said  that  in  Robert- 
son's plays  "real  wit  could  afford  to  put  off  any  airs  of  pretension  to  it." 

The  autobiographical  value  of  Robertson's  plays  is  evident.  Incidents  in 
"Society"  were  drawn  from  life.  "Dreams"  is  in  part  a  confession  of  his  early 
difficulties.  The  biographer  must  likewise  rely  on  Pinero's  impression  of  Robert- 
ion  in  "Trelawny  of  the  'Wells.'  " 

Contemporary  criticism  of  the  Robertson  school  is  reflected  in  the  writings  of 
I  John  Oxenford,  who  was  then  supreme  dramatic  critic  on  the  London  Times.  It  is 
likewise  to  be  found  in  the  reviews  of  Clement  Scott.  Both  those  men,  born  and 
;  bied  of  the  Victorian  era,  give  the  right  perspective  of  the  professional  attitude 
toward  the  new  realism  which  Robertson  introduced  into  the  theatre.  Scott  em- 
phasizes the  dependence  of  the  English  people  upon  French  drama,  by  telling 
this  anecdote :  when  "Ours"  was  announced  for  production,  the  London  papers 
insisted  on  thinking  that  the  name  of  the  play  was  "L'Ours",  French  for  "The 
Bear."  He  also  calls  attention  to  Robertson's  use  of  scenes  spoken  off  stage,  as 
» modern  detail,  as  characteristic  as  the  old  time  "aside." 

"Caste"  was  founded  on  a  tale  written  by  Robertson,  in  1866,  and  published  in 
» collection  of  short  stories,  edited  by  Tom  Hood,  called  "  Rates  and  Taxes  and  How 
They  Were  Collected."  In  this  volume  there  was  fiction  by  W.  S.  Gilbert  and  Clem- 
ent Scott.  Robertson's  contribution  was  "The  Poor  Rate  Unfolds  a  Tale."  A 
reading  of  this  story  shows  the  richness  Robertson  infused  into  the  play  evolved 
from  it. 

The  comedy  was  dedicated  to  Marie  Wilton  (Mrs.  Bancroft)  and,  as  we  have 
•id,  was  given  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  London,  Saturday,  April  6,  1867. 
Augustin  Filon,  in  "The  English  Stage",  is  correct  in  his  estimate  of  Robertson, 
which  may  be  applied  directly  to  "Caste " : 

It  would  be  but  an  ill  service  to  Robertson  to  give  an  outline  of  his  plays,     j  / 
A  mere  outline  would  give  the  impression  that  they  were  childish  and  absurd, 
•ad  they  were  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.     He  never  invented  a  striking 
situation,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.     He  never  settled  (or  even  raised)  a  moral 
°r  social  problem  in  any  of  his  productions.    He  gave  all  his  attention,  to  \&& 
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a  and  the  dialogue.  .  .  .  He  wanted  nothing  better  than  to  he  t 
Balist  and  to  reproduce  what  he  had  actually  seen.  He  knew  nothing  of  great 
9  may  well  understand.  When  he  had  to  portray  thf-m  he  wu 
fcliged  to  copy  from  had  models.  His  Lady  Ptarmigant  is  a  regular  (wurjew»; 
i  Marquise  de  Saint  Maur,  who  learns  bits  of  Froissart  by  heart,  and  gives 
n  history  to  her  son.  is  either  a  myth  or  an  anachronism.  His  HaaOit, 
li  the  other  hand,  is  as  real  as  can  be ;  Robertson  had  met  him  probably  in  the 
tubs  which  be  frequented. 

n  the  study  of  "Caste",  one  will,  as  Mr.  Archer  says,  note  how  contempona* 
is  seizes  hold  of  a  dramatist  and  stamps  itself  upon  the  dialogue.     Therein 
e  references  to  the  Indian  Mutiny  and  to  the  ballet  at  Co  vent  Garden.    Bit 
t  from  this,  as  Mr.  Archer  confesses : 

>us  to  remember  that  "Caste"  (produced  in  1867)  is  now  (19THJ 
s  "Money"  and  "London  Assurance"  were  when  "Caste"  wu 
fcw.  Yet  the  distance  that  separates  them  from  "Caste"  in  tone  and  diction 
■spears  infinitely  greater  than  the  distance  between  "Caste"  and  "Liberty 
',  which  is  very  slight  indeed. 

can  imagine  the  sensation  which  was  created  among  the  Bancroft  company 

a  Tom  Robertson  brought  his  script  of  "Caste",  and  read  the  play  to  tian. 

e  did  they  think  upon  what  a  triumphant  career  they  were  launching  the  plij. 

h  has  held  the  stage  ever  since  that  time,  being  revived,  again  and  again.  wi;h 

The  part  of  Eedet,  known  to  a  later  generation  through  the  di»- 

e  characterization  work  done  by  Sir  John  Hare,  is  one  which  calls  for  spwiil 

r.  ■„■  i    ■      .-       '      I   ,r  i    ••  r .  , 
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ge  history  of  "Caste"  is  epitomized  in  W.  Davenport  Adams's  "Dictionary 


tt 


udy  of  Robertson  involves  a  study  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  It  takes 
Moderation  of  the  humourists  who  have  been  discussed  elsewhere  in  this 
;  it  records  the  beginnings  of  a  brilliant  history  of  acting ;  it  is  involved  in 
ring  of  several  players  whose  reputations  are  now  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
:  stage.  Tom  Robertson  was  brought  in  contact  with  fixed  ideas  in  play- 
,  with  stage  management  as  represented  by  the  gruff,  overbearing  Buokstone. 
le  died,  on  February  3, 1871,  he  had  helped  to  change  the  conditions  which  had 
handicapped  him.  Little  did  Buckstone  think,  when  he  wrote  "Rubbish" 
fly-leaf  of  the  manuscript  copy  of  "Society",  that  it  would  be  preserved  in 
Jcespeare  Memorial  Theatre  at  Stratford.  It  was  "rubbish "  to  him,  not  be- 
f  its  dramaturgy,  but  because  it  upset  the  conventional  notions  of  the  Hay- 
Theatre  which  he  managed.  We  must  take  Tom  Robertson  as  a  forerunner 
■o  and  Jones.  While  we  can  understand  W.  B.  Yeats's  remark  that  such  plays 
ste"  require  little  awakening  knowledge  for  their  consumption,  yet,  when 
y  was  first  given,  it  not  only  brought  to  the  Victorian  audience  a  certain 
ng  human  point  of  view,  but  it  likewise  brought  to  the  English  stage  a 
I  realistic  note  which  took  the  drama  out  of  the  vacuous  atmosphere  of 
io  unreality. 
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ACT   I 


:ene  First.  —  A  plain  set  chamber, 
vaper  soiled.  A  window,  with  prac- 
t\cwti  blind;  street  backing  ana 
iron  iTECRngs.  Door  practicable, 
when  opened  showing  street  jdoor 
(practicable).  Fireplace;  Two-Hithged 
gas-burners  on  each  side  of  mantel- 
piece. Sideboard  cupboard,  cup- 
board in  recess;  tea-things,  tea-pot, 
tea-caddy,  tea-tray,  etc.,  on  it.  Long 
table,  before  fire;  old  piece  of  carpet 
and  rug  down;  plain  chairs;  book- 
shelf, back;  a  small  table  under  it 
with  ballet-shoe  and  skirt  on  it; 
bunch  of  benefit  bills  hanging  under 
book-shelf.  Theatrical  printed  por- 
traits, framed,  hanging  about;  chim- 
ney glass  clock;  box  of  lucifers  and 
ornaments  on  mantel-shelf;  kettle 
on  hob,  and  fire  laid;  door-mats  on 
the  outside  of  door.  Bureau  in  lower 
right-hand  corner.  Rapping  heard 
at  door,  the  handle  is  thin  shaken  as 
curtain  rises.     The  door  is  unlocked. 

[Enter  George  D'Alroy.] 

Oeorqe  D'Alrot.  Told  you  so;  the 
tay  was  left  under  the  mat  in  case  I 
tame.  They're  not  back  from  rehearsal . 
[Hangs  up  hat  on  peg  near  door  as  Haw- 
tiue  enters]    Confound  rehearsal ! 

[Crosses  to  fireplace] 

Hawtree  [back  to  audience,  looking 
round].    And  this  is  the  fairy's  bower! 

George.     Tes ;  and  this  is  the  fairy's 
fireplace;  the  fire  is  laid.     I'll  light  it. 
[Lights    fire     with     lucifer    from 
mantel-piece] 

Hawtreb  Uurning  to  George].  And 
this  is  the  abode  rendered  blessed  by 
her  abiding.  It  is  here  that  she  dwells, 
*alks,  talks,  —  eats  and  drinks.  Does 
she  eat  and  drink? 

Gkosqe.  Yes,  heartily.  I've  seen 
her. 

Hawtreb.  And  you  are  really 
spoons!  —  case  of   true   love  —  hit  — 


/ 


George.  Right  through.  Can't 
live  away  from  her. 

[With   elbow   on   end   of  mantel- 
piece, down  stage] 

Hawtree.  Poor  old  Dal!  and 
you've  brought  me  over  the  water  to  — 

George.     Stangate. 

Hawtree.  Stangate  —  to  see  her 
for  the  same  sort  of  reason  that  when 
a  patient  is  in  a  dangerous  state  one 
doctor  calls  in  another  —  for  a  con- 
sultation. 

George.     Yes.  Then  the  patient  dies. 

Hawtree.     Tell  us  about  it  —  you  -»{ 
know  I've  been  away.  , 

[Sits  at  table,  leg  on  chair. 

George.  Well  then,  eighteen 
months  ago  — 

Hawtree.  Oh  cut  that!  you  told 
me  all  about  that.  You  went  to  a 
theatre,  and  saw  a  girl  in  a  ballet,  and 
you  fell  in  love. 

George.  Yes.  I  found  out  that 
she  was  an  amiable,  good  girl.  \\ 

Hawtree.  Of  course;  cut  that./ 
We'll  credit  her  with  all  the  virtues/ 
and  accomplishments.  ' 

George.  Who  worked  hard  to  sup- 
port a  drunken  father. 

Hawtree.  Oh!  the  father's  a 
drunkard,  is  he?  The  father  does 
not  inherit  the  daughter's  virtues? 

George.     No.     I  hate  him.        . 

Hawtree.  Naturally.  Quite  so! 
Quite  so ! 

Geo  roe.     And  she  —  that  is,  Esther 

—  is  very  good  to  her  younger  sister. 
Hawtree.     Younger  sister  also  an- 
gelic, amiable,  accomplished,  etc. 

George.  Um  —  good  enough,  but 
got  a  temper  —  large  temper.  Well, 
with  some  difficulty,  I  got  to  speak  to 
her.  I  mean  to  Esther.  Then  I  was 
allowed  to  see  her  to  her  door  here. 

Hawtree.     I     know  —  pastry-cooks  \\ 

—  Richmond  dinner  —  and  all  that.         I  \ 
George.     You're  too  fast.     Pastry- 
cooks —  yes.    RtahmsHui  —  tl<&.    Xsnk. 
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knowledge  of  tin.1  world,  fifty  yards  round 

barracks,  misleads  you.  I  saw  her 
nearly  every  day,  and  1  kept  on  falling 
in  love  —  falling  and  foiling,  until  I 
i  thought  I  should  never  reach  the  bot- 
tom; then  I  mot  you. 

Hawtheb.  1  remember  tin  night 
when  you  told  me;  but  I  thought  it 
was  only  an  amourette.  However,  if 
the  fire  is  a  conflagration,  subdue  it; 
try  dissipation. 

George.     I  have. 

HaWTRHB.     What  success? 

George.  None;  dissipation  brought 
mo  bad  health  and  self-contempt,  a 
sick  head  and  a  sore  heart. 

Hawtree.  Foreign  travel:  abseoee 
makes  the  heart  grow  Might  pause]  — 
stronger,     ("let  leave  and  cut  away. 

George.  I  did  get  leave,  and  I  did 
cut  away  ;  and  while  away  I  win  miser- 
able and  a  gnn-iT  eoon  than  ever. 

Hawtree.     What's  to  be  done? 

[Silt  cross-legged  on  chair,  facing 
George] 

George.  Don't  know.  That's  the 
reason  I  asked  ran  to  come  over  and  see. 

Hawtree.  Of  course.  Dal,  you're 
not  such  a  sort  as  to  think  of  marriage. 
You  know  what  your  mother  is.  Either 
properly,  with 


Hawtree.     Of   course   not.     1 

are  so  damned  selfish ;  they  never 
of  anybody  but  themselves. 

George.  My  father  died  v 
was  three  years  old,  and  she  m 
again  before  1  was  six,  and  mar 
Frenchman. 

Hawtree.  A  nobleman  of  thi 
ancient  families  of  France,  of 
hlood  to  her  own.  She  obeyc 
duties  imposed  on  her  by  her  s 
and  by  caste. 

George.  Still,  it  caused  a  sepa 
and  a  division  between  us,  and  I 
see  my  brother,  because  he  lives  a 
Of  course  the  Marquise  de  St.  M 
my  mother,  and  I  look  upon  he 
a  sort  of  superstitious  awe. 

[Moves  chair  wM  which  i 
been  ttiri&ling  aho'tl  during 
from  table  to  left  corner. 

Hawtree.  She's  a  grand  Br 
priestess. 

George.  Just  so;  and  I  kno 
a  fool.  Now  vou're  clever,  B» 
a  little  too  clever,  I  think.  ' 
paying  your  devoirs  —  that's  t.h 
reet  word,  isn't  it  —  to  Lady  Ft 
Carherrv.  the  daughter  of  a  cot; 
She's  ahove  you  —  you've  no  titl 
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[Put*  hat  on  bureau  and  comes 

down] 
tree.     Who  is  this? 
roe.    This  is  papa. 

fTREE.      Ah! 

[Turns  up  to  book-shelf,  scanning 

Eccles  through  eye-qlass] 
rqe.     Miss  Eccles  and  her  sister 
.urned  from  rehearsal  yet? 
les.     No,  sir,  they  have  not.     I 
'em  in  directly.     I  hope  you've 
Luite  well  since  1  seen  you  last, 

roe.     Quite,    thank    you;    and 
*ve  you  been,  Mr.  Eccles  ? 
les.-    Well,  sir,  I  have  not  been 
Lng  at  all.     My  *elth,  sir,  and  my 
is  both  broke.     I'm  not  the  man 

to  be.  I  am  not  accustomed  to 
art  of  thing.  I've  seen  better 
but  thev  are  gone  —  most  like 
er.     It   is   a   melancholy    thing, 

a  man  of  my  time  of  life  to  look' 
n  better  days  that  are  gone  most  \ 
r  ever. 

roe.     I  daresay. 

les.  Once  proud  and  prosperous, 
x>r  and  lowly.  Once  master  of  a 
[  am  now,  by  the  pressure  of  cir- 
inces  over  which  I  have  no  con- 
riven  to  seek  work  and  not  to 
.     Poverty  is  a  dreadful  thing, 

a  man  as  has  once  been  well  off. 
roe.     I  daresay. 

les  [sighing].     Ah,  sir,  the  poor 
wly  is  often  'ardly  used.     What 
>  has  the  working-man  ? 
tree.     None    when     he    flon't 

* 

les.  We  are  all  equal  in  mind 
eling. 

roe.     [Aside]     I  hope  not. 
les.     I    am     sorry,     gentlemen, 
'.  cannot  offer  you  any  refresh- 
but  luxury  and    me   has    long 
trangers. 

>rge.  I  am  very  sorry  for  your 
tunes,  Mr.  Eccles.  [Looking 
at  Hawtree,  who  turns  away] 
[  hope  that  you  will  allow  me  to 
ou  this  trifling  loan  ? 

[Giving  him  half  a  sovereign] 
les.  Sir,  you're  a  gentleman. 
mi  tell  a  real  gentleman  with  half 
—  I  mean  half  an  eye  —  a  real 
man  understands  the  natural 
>ns  of  the  working-man.  Prido, 
a  thing  as  should  be  put  down 
b  strong  'and  of  pecuniary  neces- 
There'8  a  friend  of  mine  round 
irner  as  I  promised  to  meet  on  a 


little  matter  of  business;  so  if  you  will 
excuse  me,  sir  — 

George.     With  pleasure. 

Eccles  [going  up].  Sorry  to  leave 
you,  gentlemen,  but  — 

George.  Don't  stay  on  my  ac- 
count. 

Hawtree.     Don't  mention  it. 

Eccles.     Business  is  business.    [Goes 

up]    The  girls  will  be  in  directly.    Good 

afternoon,  gentlemen,  —  good  afternoon 

—  [Going  out]     Good  afternoon.    [Exit] 

[George  sits  in  chair,  corner  of 

table,  right] 

Hawtree  [coming  down  left  of  table]. 
Papa  is  not  mce,  but  — 

[Sitting  on  corner  of  table  down  stage] 

"  True  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood." 

Poor  George!  I  wonder  what  your 
mamma  —  the  Most  Noble  the  Mar- 
quise do  St.  Maur  —  would  think  of 
Papa  Eccles.  Come,  Dal,  allow  that 
there  is  something  in  caste.  Conceive 
that  dirty  ruffian  —  that  rinsing  of  stale 
beer  —  that  walking  tap-room,  for  a 
father-in-law.  Take  a  spin  to  Central 
America.     Forgot  her. 

George.     Can't. 

Hawtree.  You'll  be  wretched  and 
miserable  with  her. 

George.  I'd  rather  be  wretched 
with  hor  than  miserable  without  her. 
[Hawtree  takes  out  cigar  case]  Don't 
smoke  here! 

Hawtree.     Why  not? 

George.     She'll  be  coming  in  directly. 

Hawtree.     I  don't  think  she'd  min<l. 

George.  I  should.  Do  you  smoke 
before  Lady  Florence  Carberry? 

Hawtree  [closing  case].  Ha!  You're 
suffering  from  a  fit  of  the  morals. 

George.     What's  that? 

Hawtree.  The  morals  is  a  disease,1 
like  the  measles,  that  attacks  the  young 
and  innocent. 

George  [with  temper].     You  talk  like 
Mephistopheles,  without  tho  cleverness. 
[Goes   up  the  window  and  looks 
at  watch] 

Hawtree  [arranging  cravat  at  glass]. 
I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  particularly  good 
sort  of  fellow,  nor  a  particularly  bad 
sort  of  fellow.  I  suppose  I'm  about  the 
average  standard  sort  of  thing,  and  I 
don't  like  to  see  a  friend  go  down  hill  to 
the  devil  while  I  can  put  the  drag  on. 
[Turning,  with  back  to  fire]  Hero  is  a 
girl  of  very  humble  station  —  poor,  and 
all  that,  with  a  drunken  father >  wh& 


■/*■■; 
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Btly  doesn't  care  how  he  gets 
o  lung  as  he  don't  work  for  it. 
al  Pah!  Couldn't  the  thing 
Bed? 

jr.     Hawtree.    out    that!      [At 
She's  here  I 

[Goes  to  door  and  opens  it] 
.    [Enter  Esther] 


Good  morning. 

I  [Sees  Hawtree  —  slight  pause,  in 

which    Hawtree    has    remm-ed 

his  hat] 

me.     I've  taken  the  liberty  —  I 

r»u   won't  bo  angry  —  of  asking 

let  me  present  a,  friend  of  mine 

;  Miss  Bootes  —  Captain  Haw- 


I  HI 


Oei 


Esther    in    taking    off    bonnet 

and  shawl] 

kee.    (AsiV/i]     Prcttv. 
:r.    [Ajnile]   Thinks  too  mu  eh  of 

IE   [hangs  up  bonnet  and  shawl 
You've  had  a  lad"  rehearsal, 
s  Polly? 

She  stayed  behind  to  buy 


Estjiek.     What  ean  we  talk  about' 

Polly.  Anything.  Ham.  Mr, 
D'Alroy,  do  you  liko  haia?  i 

Geohqe.  I  adore  her1--  [Polli 
titters]  —  I  mean  I  adore  it. 

Polly.  [To  H  awthbb,  »Jc  Am  nwra 
to  table  watching  Polly  undo  paper  con- 
taining ham.  She  turns  the  plate  on  tef 
of  the.  ham  stilt  in  the  paper,  then  throat 
the  paper  aside  and  triumphantly  b 


the  plate  under  Hatvtree 

girinq  a  little  start  back] 


.  Haw- 

.     Do  you 

[Very  tragically] 


like  ham,  sir  ? 

Hawtree. 

Polly.  Now  that  is  very  Strang*. 
I  should  have  thought  you'd  have  been 
above  ham.  [Getting  tea-tray] 

Hawtree.     May  one  ask  why? 

Polly.  You  look  above  it.  Yoa 
look  quite  equal   to  tongue  —  glawi. 

{Laughing]      Mr.     D'Alroy     is     here    so 

often  that  he  knows  our  ways. 

[Getting  lea-things  from  sideboard 
and  placing  them  on  table] 
Hawtree.     I  like  everything  that  is 
piquante   and    fresh,    and    pretty  Mil 
agreeable. 

Polly  [laying  table  all  the  timeforttal 
Ah !  von  mean  that  for  rue.  [CurlKj- 
ing]  Oh!  [Sings]  Tra,  la,  la,  la,  la,  1». 
[Flourishes  cup  in  his  face;  he  retrials! 
'     nust   put   the   kettle  on. 
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past     tea-time.     Now,    Corporal,    you 
must  wait  on  me. 
Hawtbbb.    As  the  pages  did  of  old. 
Polly.     "Afar  lady.f' 
Hawtbbe.     r'My  lady." 
Polly.     Here's  the  kettle,  Corporal. 
[Holding  out  kettle  at  arm's  length. 
Hawtrbe  looks  at  it  through 
eye-glass] 
Hawtrbe.    Very  nice  kettle. 
Polly.    Take  it  into  the  back  kitchen. 
Hawtrbe.     Eh! 
Polly.     Oh,  I'm  coming  too. 
Hawtrbe.     Ah  I  that  alters  the  case. 
[He   takes   out   handkerchief  and 
then    takes    hold    of    kettle  — 
crosses   as   George   rises   and 
comes  down,  slapping  Haw  tree 
on    back.     Hawtree    immedi- 
ately places  kettle  on  the  floor. 
Polly  throws  herself  into  chair 
by  fireside  up  stage,  and  roars 
with    laughter.     George     and 
Esther  laugh) 
George.     What  are  you  about? 
Hawtree.     I'm    about    to    fill    the 
kettle. 

Esther  [going  to  Polly].  Mind  what 
you  are  doing,  Polly.  What  will  Sam 
say? 

Polly.  Whatever  Sam  chooses. 
What  the  sweetheart  can't  see  the 
husband  can't  grieve  at.  Now  then  — 
Corporal! 

Hawtree.     "My  lady!" 

[Takes  uv  kettle] 
PoLtY.  Attention!  Forward!  March! 
and  mind  the  soot  don't  drop  upon  your 
trousers. 

[Exeunt   Polly    and   Hawtree, 
Hawtree  first] 
Esther.     What    a    «rl    it    is  —  all 
spirits!     The  worst  is  that  it  is  so  easy 
to  mistake  her! 

George.  And  so  easy  to  find  out 
your  mistake.  [They  cross  down  stage, 
either  first]  But  why  won't  you  let 
me  present  you  with  a  piano  ? 

[Following  Esther] 
Esther.     I  don't  want  one. 
George.     You  said  you  were  fond 
°f  playing. 

.Esther.  We  may  be  fond  of  many 
thingi  without  having  them.  [Leaning 
*9*inst  end  of  table.  Taking  out  letter] 
Now  here  is  a  gentleman  says  he  is 
attached  to  me. 

George  [jealous].  May  I  know  his 
name? 

Esther.  What  for?  It  would  be 
tuelea,  as  his  solicitations  — 


[Throws  letter  into  fire] 

George.     I  lit  that  fire. 

Esther.     Then     burn     these,     too. 

George  crosses  to  fire]    No,  not  that. 

Taking  one  back]     I  must  keep  that; 

>urn  the  others. 

[George    throws   letters   on  fire, 
crosses  back  of  table  quickly  — 
takes  hat  from  peg  and  goes  to 
door    as   if    leaving    hurriedly. 
Esther  takes  chair  from  table 
and  goes  to  centre  of  stage  with 
it,  noticing  George's  manner. 
George  hesitates  at  door.    Shuts 
it   quickly,    hangs    his    hat   up 
again,  and  comes  down  to  back 
of  chair  in  which  Esther  has 
seated  herself] 
George.     Who  is  that  from  ? 
Esther.     Why  do  you  wish  to  know ? 
George.     Because  I  love  you,  and  I 
don't  think  you  love  me,  and  I  fear  a' 
rival. 

Esther.     You  have  none. 
George.     I  know  you  have  so  many 
admirers. 

Esther.     They're  nothing  to  me. 
George.     Not  one? 
Esther.     No.      They're      admirers, 
but    there* s    not    a    husband    among 
them. 

George.  Not  the  writer  of  that 
letter? 

Esther  [coquettishly].  Oh,  I  like  him 
very  much. 

George  [sighing].     Ah! 
Esther.     And  I'm  very  fond  of  this 
letter. 

George.  Then,  Esther,  you  don't 
care  for  mo. 

Esther.  Don't  I?  How  do  you 
know? 

George.  Because  you  won't  let  me 
read  that  letter. 

Esther.  It  won't  please  you  if  you 
see  it. 

George.  I  daresay  not.  That's 
just  the  reason  that  I  want  to.  You 
won't? 

Esther  [hesitates],     I  will.     There! 

[Giving  it  to  him] 
George  [reads].     "Dear  Madam." 
Esther.     That's  tender,  isn't  it? 
George.     "The     terms     are     four 
pounds  —  your    dresses    to    be    found. 
For  eight  weeks  certain,  and  longer  if 
you  should  suit.     [In  astonishment]     I 
cannot  close  the  engagement  until  the 
return   of  my  partner.     I   expect   him 
back  to-day,  and  I  will  write  you  aa 
soon  as  I  have  seen.  Yam.    X  wrc*>  n«ts  T 
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—    find      dresses. 

s  that  they  want  a 
Jnbine  for  the  Pantomime  at  Man- 
',  and  I  think  I  shall  get  the  en- 

rge.     Manchester;      then  you'll 

]  London  ? 

her.     I  mu3t.    [Pathetically]    You 

s  little  house  is  on  my  shoulders. 

I  only  earns  eighteen  shillings  a 

|  and  father  has  been  out  of  work 

1  make  the  bread 

luiid  it's  hard  to  make  

Bbeen  mistress  of  this  plact . 
li  to  think  ever  since  my  mother 
land  I  was  eight  years  old.  Four 
's  a  week  is  a  large  sum.  and  I  can 
fcul  of  it.  __ 

ITTTAm  speech  is  not  to  be  spoken  ii*l 
I  "\U  tone  implying  hardship]  — I 
|oRofe.     But  you'll  go  away,  and  I 


|'i   B 


i  you. 


P'raps  it  will  be  for  the 
[Rite*  and  crosses]  What  future 
't  u- '.'     You're  a  man  of  rank, 

a  poor  girl  who  gets  her  living 

lacing.     It  would  have  been  better 
*    \  never  met. 
No. 
Yes,    it    would,    for    I'm 


>ut  it  in  the  fireplace.     [H  A' . 

10]     You've  spoilt  my  frock.       |Sittin?j 

Hawtree.     Allow  me  to  offer  you  i 


;  on. 

Haven't  you  got  a  handkerchief!       t   i 

Hawtree.     Yes.  JJ>*H 

Poi.lt.     Then  wipe  it  dry.       \^~     I 

[Hawthee   binds   almost   on   orj  , 

knee,   and    wipe*   drrjw.     Bute 

Sam,     whistling.     Throat    cap 

info  Hawtree  a  hat  on  drawer/] 

Sam       [sulkily].      Afternoon    —  yer 

didn't  hear  me  Knock!  —  the  door  *»* 

open.     I'm  afraid  I  intrude. 

Pollt.  No,  you  don't.  We're  gW 
to  soe  you  if  you've  got  a  handkerchief. 
Help  to  wipe  this  dry. 

[Sam  pulls  out  handkerchief  from 
slop,  and  dropping  on  one  hut 
snatches  skirt  of  dress  fnm 
Hawtree,   who   look*   up  ne- 

Hawtree.  I'm  very  sorry.  [RitiMi] 
I  beg  your  pardon. 

[Business;    Sam  Blares  Hawtsu 
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Gzorgb.    Go?    No! 

Hawtrbb  [coming  down  to  Polly]. 
Then,  Miss  Eocles  —  I  mean  "my 
lady." 

[Shaking  hands  and  going;  as  he 
backs  away  bumps  against  Sam, 
and  business  repeated,  Haw- 
trbb close  to  door  keeping  his 
eye  on  Sam,  who  has  shown 
signs  of  anger] 

Polly.    Good-bye,  Corporal! 

Hawtrbb.  [At door]  Good-bye!  Good 
afternoon,  Mr.  —  Mr.  —  er  —  Pardon 
me. 

8am  [with  constrained  rage],  Gerridge, 
«r — Gerridge. 

Hawtrbb  [as  if  remembering  name]. 
Ah!    Gerridge.    Good-day.  [Exit] 

3am  [turning  to  Polly  in  awful  rage]. 
Who's  that  fool?  Who's  that  long 
idiot? 

Polly.  I  told  you;  Captain  Haw- 
tree. 

Sam.    What's  'e  want  'ere? 

Polly.  He's  a  friend  of  Mr.  D'Al- 
roy's. 

Sam.     Ugh!    Isn't  one  of  'em  enough ! 

Polly.    What  do  you  mean? 

Sam.  For  the  neighbours  to  talk 
about.    Who's  he  after  ? 

Polly.  What  do  you  mean  by  after  ? 
You're  forgetting  yourself,  I  think. 

8am.  No,  I'm  not  forgetting  myself 
—  I'm  remembering  you.  What  can  a 
long  fool  of  a  swell  dressed  up  to  the 
nines  within  an  ineh  of  his  life  want 
with  two  girls  of  your  class?  Look 
at  the  difference  of  your  stations!  'E 
don't  come  'ere  after  any  good. 

[During  the  speech,  Esther  crosses 
to  fire  and  sits  before  it  in  a  low 
chair.  George  follows  her  and 
sits  on  her  left] 

Polly.    Samuel ! 

Sam.  I  mean  what  I  say.  People 
should  stick  to  their  own  class.  Life's 
a  railway  journey,  and  Mankind's  a 
passenger  —  first  class,  second  class, 
third  class.     Any  person  found  riding  in 

superior  class  to  that  for  which  he  has 

ken  his  ticket  will  be  removed  at  the 

t  station  stopped  at,  according  to  the 
ye-laws  of  the  company. 
[  Polly.     You're  giving  yourself  nice 
irsl     What  business  is  it  of  yours  who 
comes  here?    Who  are  you? 

Sam.     I'm  a  mechanic. 

Polly.     That's  evident. 

Sam.     I  ain't  ashamed  of  it.    I'm  not 
ashamed  of  my  paper  cap. 

Polly.    Why    should   you    be?    I 


daresay  Captain  Hawtree  isn't 
ashamed  of  his  fourteen-and-sixpenny 
gossamer. 

Sam.  You  think  a  deal  of  him  'cos 
he's  a  captain.  Why  did  he  call  you 
"my  lady"? 

Polly.     Because  he  treated  me  as   < 
one.     I  wish  you'd  make  the  same  mis- 
take. 

Sam.     Ugh! 

[Sam  goes  angrily  to  bureau. 
Polly  bounces  up  stage,  and 
sits  in  window  seat] 

Esther  [sitting  with  George,  ttte-a- 
tite,  by  fire].  But  we  must  listen  to 
reason.  / 

George.     I  hate  reason ! 

Esther.     I  wonder  what  it  means? 

George.  Everything  disagreeable. 
When  people  talk  unpleasantly,  they 
always  say  listen  to  reason. 

Sam  [turning  round].  What  will  the 
neighbours  say  ? 

Polly.     I  don't  care! 

[Coming  down] 

Sam.  What  will  the  neighbours 
think  t 

Polly.  They  can't  think.  They're 
like  you,  they've  not  been  educated  up 
to  it. 

Sam.  It  all  comes  of  your  being  on 
the  stage.  [Going  to  Polly] 

Polly.  It  all  comes  of  your  not 
understanding  the  stage  or  anything 
else  —  but  putty.  Now,  if  you  were  a 
gentleman  — 

Sam.  Why  then,  of  course,  I  should 
make  up  to  a  lady. 

Polly.     Ugh! 

[Polly  flings  herself  into  chair 
by  table] 

George.  Reason's  an  idiot.  Two 
and  two  are  four,  and  twelve  are 
fifteen,  and  eight  are  twenty.  That's 
reason ! 

Sam  [turning  to  Polly].  Painting 
your  cheeks! 

Polly  [rising].  Better  paint  our 
cheeks  than  paint  nasty  old  doors  as  you 
do.  How  can  you  understand  art? 
You're  only  a  mechanic!  You're  not  a 
professional!  You're  in  trade.  You 
are  not  of  the  same  station  as  we  are. 
When  the  manager  speaks  to  you,  you 
touch  your  hat,  and  say,  "Yes,  sir," 
because  he's  your  superior. 

[Snaps  fingers  under  Sam's  nose] 

George.  When  people  love  there's 
no  such  thing  as  money  —  it  don't 
exist. 

Esther.    Ye&,  ft  &ro&. 
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roe.     Then  it  oughtn't  to. 

The     manager     employs 
a  he  does  you.     Payment  is  good 
Hhero  and  everywhere.     Whatever's 
!■"■'■■  >s  right. 

■.     Actors     are     not     like     me- 
They  wear  cloth  coats,  and 
an  jackets. 

Mmeeringlu  in   Polly's  face],     I 
e  play  actors. 

.     I  despise  mechanics. 

[Polly  slaps  his  fact] 
e.     I  never  think  of  anything 

Really  ? 


,  [goto 


vi  p,  look* 


ii' ho  is  silting 

1  fable].     I  won't  stav   here  to  be 

[Pulling  on  cap] 

f.     Nobody  wants  you  to  stay. 

o!     Gol 

I    will    go.    Good-bye,    Miss 
Eceles.      [Son    off    and    return* 
My]     1  sha'n't  come  here  againl 

[At  dour  half-open] 
,    ._.     Don't!     Good   riddance  to 

:    [rushing   down   singe   to   Polly]. 
q  go  to  your  captain/ 

Aud  you  to  your  puffy. 


[<Kw 


Esther  [going  down].     From 
cheater! 

George.       Manchester  ? 

[Coming  down  back  of  Esthis] 

Estheh  [reading].  I've  got  the  en- 
gagement —  four  pounds  a  week. 

George  [placing  his  arm  around  far]. 
You  sha'n't  go.  Esther  —  stay  — be 
my  wife  I 

Esther.  But  the  world  —  toot 
world? 

Georoe.  Hang  the  world!  You're 
my  world.  Stay  with  your  hushtnd. 
Mrs.  George  D'Alroy. 

[During  this  Pollt  Aw  been  darn- 
ing up  and  down  in  front  0/  lit 

Sam.     I  trill  go  out. 

[Turning  with  sudden  determina- 

Polly.  You  can't,  and  you  sha'n't! 
Sam.     I  can  —  I  willl 

[Open*    window   and  jumps  oW] 
Polly    [frightened].     He's   hurt  him- 
self.    Sam  —  Sam,  —  dear  Sam ! 

[Running  to  window.  Sam  op- 
near*  of  window,  Polly  dap* 
his  face  and  shuts  window  dom 
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ACT  II 

8cini  First.  —  D'Alroy's  lodgings  in 
Maufair.  A  set  chamber.  Folding- 
dons  opening  on  to  drawing-room. 
Door  on  the  right.  Two  windows, 
irith  muslin  curtains.  Loo-table. 
Sofa  above  piano.  Two  easy-chairs, 
on  each  side  of  table.  Dessert  — 
daret  in  jug;  two  wine-glasses  half 
full.  Box  of  cigarettes,  vase  of 
flowers,  embroidered  slipper  on  can-K 
vas,  and  small  basket  of  coloured 
wools,  all  on  table.  Foot-stool  by 
easy-chair.  Ornamental  gilt  work- 
basket  on  stand  in  window.  Easy- 
chair.  Piano.  Mahogany-stained 
easel  with  oil-painting  of  D'Alroy 
in  full  dragoon  regimentals.  Daven- 
port with  vase  of  flowers  on  it ;  a  chair 
on  each  side;  a  water-colour  drawing 
over  it,  and  on  each  side  of  room. 
Half  mjQQTiJjght  through  window. 
Esther  and  George  discovered. 
Esther  at  window.  When  curtain 
has  risen  she  comes  down  slowly  to 
chair  right  of  table,  and  George 
sitting  in  easy-chair  left  of  table. 
George  has  his  uniform  trousers  and 
spurs  on. 

Esther.  George,  dear,  you  seem  out 
of  spirits. 

George  [smoking  cigarette].  Not  at 
*H,  dear,  not  at  all.  [Rallying] 

Esther.     Then  whjr  don't  you  talk? 

George.     I've  nothing  to  say. 

Esther.     That's  no  reason. 

George.     I  can't  talk  about  nothing. 

Esther.  Yes,  you  can ;  you  often  do. 
Crossing  round  back  of  table  and  caress- 
ng  him]  You  used  to  do  before  we 
ere  married. 

George.  No,  I  didn't.  I  talked 
bout  you,  and  my  love  for  you.  D'ye 
til  that  nothing? 

Esther  [sitting  on  stool  left  of  George]. 
ow  long  have  we  been  married,  dear? 
et    me    see;  six    months    yesterday. 
heamily]     It   hardly   seems   a  week; 
almost  seems  a  dream. 
George  [putting  his  arm  around  her]. 
wfully    jolly    dream.     Don't    let    us 
&ke  up.     [<4gtck  and  recovering  himself] 
ow  ever  shaTTTtell  her? 
Esther.     And  when  I  married  you 
was  twenty-two,  wasn't  I  ? 
George.     Yes,  dear;  but  then,  you 
iow,  you  must  have  been  some  age  or 
her. 
Esther.    No;    but  to  think  I  lived 


two  and  twenty  years  without  knowing 
you! 

George.    What  of  it,  dear? 

Esther.  It  seems  such  a  dreadful 
waste  of  time. 

George.     So  it  was  —  awful. 

Esther.  Do  you  remember  our  first 
meeting?     Then  I  was  in  the  ballet. 

George.  Yes;  now  you're  in  the 
heavies. 

Esther.  Then  I  was  in  the  front 
rank  —  now  I  am  of  high  rank  —  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  George  D'Alroy.  You 
promoted  me  to  be  your  wife. 

George.  No,  dear,  you  promoted 
me  to  be  your  husband. 

Esther.  And  now  I'm  one  of  the 
aristocracy ;  ain't  I  ? 

George.  Yes,  dear ;  I  suppose  that 
we  may  consider  ourselves  — 

Esther.  Tell  me,  George;  are  you 
quite  sure  that  you  are  proud  of  your 
poor  little  humble  wife? 

George.  Proud  of  you  I  Proud  as 
the  winner  of  the  Derby. 

Esther.  Wouldn't  you  have  loved 
me  better  if  I'd  been  a  lady? 

George.  You  are  a  lady  —  you're 
my  wife. 

Esther.  What  will  your  mamma 
say  when  she  knows  of  our  marriage? 
I  quite  tremble  at  the  thought  of  meet- 
ing her. 

George.  So  do  I.  Luckily  she's  in 
Rome. 

Esther.  Do  you  know,  George,  I 
should  like  to  be  married  all  over  again. 

George.  Not  to  anybody  else,  I 
hope? 

Esther.     My  darling  1 

George.  But  why  over  again? 
Why? 

Esther.  Our  courtship  was  so  beau- 
tiful. It  was  like  in  a  novel  from  the 
library,  only  better.  You,  a  fine,  rich, 
high-born  gentleman,  coming  to  our 
humble  little  house  to  court  poor  me. 
Do  you  remember  the  ballet  you  first 
saw  me  in?  That  was  at  Covent  Gar- 
den. "  Jeanne  la  Folle;  or,  the  Return 
of  the  Soldier."  [Goes  up  to  piano] 
Don't  you  remember  the  dance? 

[Plays  a  quick  movement] 

George.  Esther,  how  came  you  to 
learn  to  play  the  piano  ?  Did  you  teach 
yourself  ? 

Esther.  Yes.  [Turning  on  music- 
stool]  So  did  Polly.  We  can  only  just 
touon  the  notes  to  amuse  ourselves. 

George.     How  was  it? 

Esther.    I've  told  you.  so  <rtteaa~ 


\ 


i 
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[Rises     and     nits     on     stool     at 

George's  feet] 
«;e.     Toll   me  again.     I'm  like 
Children  —  I  like  to  hear  what   I 
|  already. 

sr.     Wi'li,    then,    mother    died 

was  quite  vou.dk.      I   ran  only 

lember   her.      I'ullv   was  an  in- 

o  1   had   to  be  Polly's  mother. 

.    —  who  is  a  very  eecentrio  man 

[QE  sighs  deeply  —  Esther  notices 

|J  joes  on  rapidly  —nil  to  be  simut- 

aetian]  hut  a  very  good  one 

i   know    him  —  did  not   fake 

1  iiotiiit'  or  us,  and  wo  got  on  as 

7e    used    to    let    the   first 

lodger    took    it  —  Herr 

Jnhaagen.     He  was  a  ballet  master 

e  t'peru.      He  look  a  Farley  to  me, 

\ed  me  if  I  should  like  to  learn 

■,  and  1  told  him  father  eouldn't 

o  pay  for  my  tuition;     and  ha 

| that    [imiltitinn]   he   did   not   vant 

;,  but  dat  he  would  teaeh  me  for 

|g,  for  he  had  taken  n  fancy  to  me, 

i  leetle  lady  he  had 

i  long  years  ago  in  de  far  off  land 

■   from.     Then    he   got   us  an 

lenient  at  the  theatre.     That  was 

><e  first  were  in  the  ballet, 

i  [dapping  his  ha].     That  fel- 


reason.      I    don't    mind    being    left   by 

myself  as  I  used  to  do.  When  you  ire 
a  few  minutes  behind  time  [  don't  run 
to  the  window  and  watch  for  you,  and 
turn  irritable.  Not  that  I  love  «* 
less  —  no,  for  I  love  you  more;  but 
often  when  you  are  away  I  don't  fed 
that  I  am  by  myself.  ]Dropping  hn 
head  on  his  breosl]  I  never  feel  alone, 
[Goes    to    piano    arid    turns   of 


CiEOn' 


"] 


[watching  Esther].  What 
angeis  women  arel  At  least,  this  one 
is.  I  forget  all  about  the  others. 
\Carriai/i'-vhetls  heard  off]  If  I'd  known 
1  could  have  been  so  happy,  I'd  have 
sold  out  when  I  married. 

[Knock  at  street  door] 
Esther  [standing  at  table].     That  for 

Georoe  ]at  first  win/low).  Hawtree 
in  a  hansom.  He's  come  for  —  [Astfi] 
—  me.  I  must  tell  her  sooner  or  lat«. 
[At  door]     Come  in,  Hawtree. 

[Enter  Hawtree,  in  regimentoU] 

Hawtree.  How  do?  Hope  you're 
well,  Mrs.  D'Alroy?  [Coming  <foim] 
George,  are  you  coming  to  — 

OEOUiiB  [roming  down  left  of  H»»- 
tree|.     No.    I've  dined—  [gives  a  sif 
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hoped  to  see  me  back  again  soon,  and 

that  India  was  a  bad  climate. 
I    George.     UmphI    It  seems  to  have 
(been  a  tragic  parting  [serio-comically]  — 
Jilmoat  as  tragic  as  parting  —  your  back 

MEIawtree.     Lady    Florence    is    not 
the  sort  of  person  to  make  a  scene. 

George.  To  be  sure,  she's  not  your 
wife.  I  wish  Esther  would  be  as  cool 
and  comfortable.  [After  a  pause]  No, 
I  don't,  —  no,  I  don't.      [A  rap  at  door] 

[Enter  Dixon] 

George  [goes  up  to  Dixon].  Oh, 
Dixon,  lay  out  my  — 

Dixon.  I  have  laid  them  out,  sir; 
everything  is  ready. 

George  [going  down  to  Hawtree  — 
after  a  pause  —  irresolutely],  I  must  tell 
her  —  mustn't  I  ? 

Hawtree.  Better  send  for  her  sister. 
Let  Dixon  go  for  her  in  a'  cab. 

George.  Just  so.  I'll  send  him  at 
once.     Dixon  I 

[Goes  up  and  talks  to  Dixon] 

Esther  [rising  and  going  to  back  of 
chair,  left  of  table].  Do  vou  want  to 
have  a  talk  with  my  husband?  Shall 
I  go  into  the  dining-room? 

Hawtree.    No,  Mrs.  D'Alroy. 

[Going  to  table  and  placing  cap  on 

a] 

George.  No,  dear.  At  once,  Dixon. 
Tell  the  cabman  to  drive  like  —  [exit 
Dixon]  —  like  a  —  cornet  just  joined. 

Esther.  [To  Hawtree]  Are  you 
going  to  take  him  anywhere? 

Hawtree  [George  comes  down  and 
touches  Hawtree  quickly  on  the  shoulder 
before  he  can  speak].     No.     [Aside]     Yes 

—  to    India.       [Crossing    to    George] 
Tell  her  now. 

George.    No,   no.     I'll  wait   till   I 

put  on  my  uniform.  [Going  up] 

[Door  opens  and  Polly  peeps  in] 

Polly.     How  d'ye  do,  good  people, 

—  quite  well? 

[Polly  gets  back  of  table  —  kisses 
Esther] 
George.     Eh?      Didn't    you    meet 
Dixon? 
Polly.     Who? 
George.     Dixon  —  my  man. 
Polly.     No. 

George.  Confound  it!  —  he'll  have 
his  ride  for  nothing.  How  d'ye  do, 
Polly?  [Shakes  hands] 

Polly.    How  d'ye  do,  George. 

[Esther  takes  Polly's  things  and 
goes  up  stage  with  them,   Polly 


places  parasol  on  table,  Esther 
returns  left  of  Polly] 

Polly.  Bless  you,  my  turtles.  [Bless- 
ing them,  ballet  fashion]  George,  kiss 
your  mother.  [He  kisses  her]  That's 
what  I  call  an  honourable  brother-in- 
law's  kiss.     I'm  not  in  the  way,  am  I? 

George  [behind  easy-chair  right  of 
table].  Not  at  all.  I'm  very  glad 
you've  come. 

[Esther  shows  Polly  the  new 
music.  Polly  sits  at  piano 
and  vlays  comic  tune] 

Hawtree  [back  to  audience,  and  elbow 
on  easy-chair,  aside  to  George].  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  she's  not  a  very 
eligible)  visitor. 

George.  Caste  again.  [Going  up] 
I'll  bo  back  directly.        [Exit  George] 

Hawtree  [looking  at  watch  and  cross- 
ing],    Mrs.  D'Alroy,  I  — 

Esther  [who  is  standing  over  Polly 
at  piano].     Going? 

Polly  [rising].  Do  I  drive  you 
away,  Captain? 

[Taking  her  parasol  from  table, 
Esther  gets  to  back  of  chair  left 
of  table] 

Hawtree.     No. 

Polly.  Yes,  I  do.  I  frighten  you, 
I'm  so  ugly.  I  know  I  do.  You 
frighten  me. 

Hawtree.     How  so? 

Polly.  You're  so  handsome.  [Com- 
ing down]  Particularly  in  those  clothes, 
for  all  the  world  like  an  inspector  of 
police. 

Esther.    [Half  aside]     Polly! 

Polly.  I  will!  I  like  to  take  him 
down  a  bit. 

Hawtree.  [Aside]  This  is  rather  a 
wild  sort  of  thing  in  sisters-in-law. 

Polly.     Any  news,  Captain? 

Hawtree  [in  a  drawling  tone].  No. 
Is  there  any  news  with  you  ? 

Polly  [imitating  him],  Yaas ;  we've 
got  a  new  piece  coming  out  at  our 
theatre. 

Hawtree  [interested].  What's  it 
about? 

Polly  [drawling].  I  don't  know. 
[To  Esther]  Had  him  there!  [Haw- 
tree drops  his  sword  from  his  arm; 
Polly  turns  round  quickly,  hearing  the 
noise,  and  pretends  to  be  frightened] 
Going  to  kill  anybody  to-day,  that 
you've  got  your  sword  on  ? 

Hawtree.    No. 

Polly.     I  thought  not. 

[Sings]        "  With  a  sabre  on  his  brow. 
And  a  ta\xcttft»  \ss  \i\&  «A*>> 
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The  soldier  mrecthenrta  aorvant- 
And  eats  cold  meal,  besides." 
[I.augbn    ami    null-;    nh.iul    waring 
her  parasol] 
...r  GaOBQJI   in   uniform,  carrying  in 
hia  hund  his  sword,  sword-bell,  and 
EsTUER  taken  them  from  him, 
and  plaett  than  on  sofa,  then  comes 
Imlf  down.    Geoum.   own   down   by 
Hawtree] 
Polly     [clapping     her     hands].     Oh ! 
here's  a  beautiful  hrother-iii-luwl     Why 
didn't  you  come  in  on  horseback  as  they 
do    at    Astley's?  —  gallop    in    and    say 
{Imitating  soldier  on  horseback  tnd  pranc- 
ing up  rind  dawn  stage  during  the   pii:cr], 

SuliliM's  of  Prance!  the  eyes  of  Europe 
are  a-looking  at  you!  The  Empire  has 
confidence  in  you,  and  France  expects 
Unit  every  man  iliis  i]:iy  will  do  his  — 
little  Utmost!  The  foe  is  before  you  — 
niore's  the  pity  —  and  you  are  before 
them  —  worse  luck  for  you!  Forward  I 
Go  and  cot  killed :  and  to  those  who 
escane   tile   Emperor   will   give   a   little 

Eii"  ril.li.iri !  Nineteetis,  about! 
ard  I  Gallop  1  Charge  I 
■  \o  i  ighl,  imitating  bugle, 
and  gwing  paint  with  parasol. 
She  nearly  spears  Hawtree's 
nose.  Hawtree  claps  his  hand 
upon  his  sword-hilt.  She  throws 
herself  into  chair,  laughing,  and 
dayping  IIawtuee's  eon  {from 

Cable)  upon  her  head.      A  It  laugh 

and   applaud.     Carriagfrwhattt 
heard  without] 
Polly.      Oh,  what  a  funny  tittle  cap, 
it'K  got  no  peak,      |.4  pent  nf  knocks  heard 
at  street  door]     What  a  that? 

<  •  i-;r>nr;:-;  [who  has  hastened  to  iri-iidme], 
A  carriage!  Good  heavens  —  my 
mother  [ 

Hawtree.      {At    window]    The  Mar- 

rhi-. !,■■<■[ 

Esther  {crossing  to  George].  Oh, 
George  1 

Polly  [crossing  to  window].  A  Mar- 
chioness !  A  real,  live  Marchioness ! 
Let  me  look!  I  never  saw  a  real  five 
Marchioness  in  all  my  life, 

George  [forcing  her  from  window]. 
No,  no,  not  She  doesn't  know  I'm 
married,  I  must  break  it  to  her  by 
degrees.     What  shall  I  do? 

[liij  this  time  Hawtree 
right.      Est 
Esrmzti.     Let  mt 
room  until  — 


.orlcM 
i   the   bod- 


HaWTRE 

.     Too  late!     She's  on  ihc 

Esther. 

llw".  th-'Ti! 

[At  centre  doors,  opens  them\ 

March — 

[Gk 

box  UfU  her  tn  his  ami*  and 

doors    quickly,    turns    and  fat. 

Hawtree,    who,    to 
his  sword,  foot ■jGkokhk.      Tktg 
then    Exchange    places     much    in 
the  fashion  of  soldier*  "mount- 
ing guard."     As  George  opens 
ilmir  mill  admits  MarchionesH, 
Hawtree  drop*  down  to  left] 
George   [with   great   ceremony].      My 
dear  mother,  I  saw  you  getting  out  of 
the  carriage. 

Mabobiokkss.     My  dear  boy.    [Kiss- 
ing his  forehead]  I'm  so  glad    I   got  lo 
London  before  you  emkirl.iii. 
nervous.    Hawtree  com  trip  r/<< 
tain  Hawtree.  1  think.     How  do  you  do? 

Hawtree    [coming   forirard     ■ 
Quite  well,   I   thank  your  ladyship.     I 
trust  you  are  — 

Marchioness  [sitting  in  easy-chair]. 
Oh,  quite,  thanks.  [Slight  pause]  Do 
you  still  see  the  Countess  and  Lady 
Florence  ? 

[Looking     at     him     through     her 
glasses] 

Hawtree.      Yes. 

Marchioness.  Please  rememii.T  in 
to  them  —  [Hawtree  takes  cap  from 
table,  and  places  sword  under  his  <trm\ 
Are  you  going? 

Hawtree.  Yaas  —  Compelled, 
[Bows,  crossing  round  back  of  tablt. 
To  Georoe  who  meets  him]  I'll  be  at 
the  door  for  you  at  seven.  Wt-  mas) 
beat  barracks  by  the  quarter.  [GsOBSI 
crosses  bark  of  table]  Poor  devil  I  This 
comes  of  a  man  marrying  beneath  llim. 
[Exit  Hawtree.  George  comes  i 
down  left  of  table] 

Marchioness.  I'm  not  sorry  that 
he's  gone,  for  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you 
alone.  Strange  that  a  woman  of  such 
good  birth  as  the  Countess  should  en- 
courage the  attention 'of  Captain  Haw- 
tree for  her  daughter  Florence.  [Dur- 
ing tkese.  lines  D'Alroy  conceals  Polly's 
hat  and  umbrella  under  ;■;:■■' 
Clardonax  was  one  of  the  old  Car-berry* 
of  Hampshire  —  not  the  Norfolk  Car- 
berrys,  but  the  direct  line.  And  Mr. 
Hawtree's  grandfather  was  in  trade  — 
something  in  the  City  —  soap,  I  think. 
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Stool,  George!     [Points  to  stool.  George 

brings  it  to  her.     She  motions  that  he  is 

to  sit  at  her  feet.     George  does  so  with 

a  sigh]   He  s  a  very  nice   person,  but 

parvenu,  as  one  may  see  by  his  languor 

and  his  swagger.     My  boy  [kissing  his 

orehead],  I  am  sure,  will  never  make  a 

llianee.     He  is  a  D'Alroy,  and  by 

mother's  side  Planta-gemsta.     The 

source  of  our  life  stream  is  royal. 

George.     How  is  the  Marquis? 

Marchioness.     Paralysed.     I      left 

him  at  Spa  with  three  physicians.     He 

is  always  paralysed  at  this  timo  of  the 

year ;  it  is  in  the  family.     The  paralysis 

is  not  personal,  but  hereditary.     I  came 

over  to  see  my  steward;    got  to  town 

last  night. 

George.     How  did  you  find  me  out 
here? 

Marchioness.  I  sent  the  footman  to 
the  barracks,  and  he  saw  your  man 
Dixon  in  the  street,  and  Dixon  gave 
him  this  address  It's  so  long  since  I've 
seen  you.  [Leans  back  in  chair]  You're 
looking  very  well,  and  I  daresay  when 
mounted  are  quite  a  "beau  cavalier." 
And  so,  my  boy  [playing  with  his  hair], 
you  are  going  abroad  for  the  first  time 
.   pn  active  service. 

•  i  j  George.  [Aside]  Every  word  can  be 
1  heard  in  the  next  room.  If  they've 
jfnly  gone  upstairs. 

1  Marchioness.     And  now,  my  dear 

boy,  before  you  go  I  want  to  give  you 

some  advice;    and  you  mustn't  despise 

it  because  I'm  an  old  woman.     We  old 

women  know  a  great  deal  more  than 

people  give  us  credit  for.     You  are  a 

soldier  —  so  was  your  father  —  so  was 

his  father  —  so  was  mine  —  so  was  our 

royal  founder;    we  were  born  to  lead! 

The  common  people  expect  it  from  us. 

.  It  is  our  duty.     Do  you  not  remember 

in  the  Chronicles  of  Froissart?     [With 

:  great  enjoyment]     I  think  I  can  quote  it 

i  word    for    word ;       I've    a    wonderful 

!  memory  for  my  age.     [With  closed  eyes] 

!  It   was   in   the   fifty-ninth    chapter  — 

"  How  Godefroy  D'Alroy  helde  the  towne 

1  of  St.  Amande  duryng  the  siege  before 

!  Tournay."     It   said    "the    towne   was 

|  not  closed  but  with  pales,  and  captayne 

I  there  was  Sir  Amory  of  Pauy  —  the 

!  Seneschall  of  Carcassonne  —  who  had 

[said  it  was  not  able  to  hold  agaynste 

tan  hooste,  when  one  Godefroy  D'Alroy 

Isayd  that  rather  than  he  woulde  depart, 

Jhe  woulde  keepe  it  to  the  best  of  his 

mower.     Whereat  the  souldiers  cheered 

and  sayd,  '  Lead  us  on,  Sir  Godefroy.' 


And  then  began  a  fierce  assault;  and 
they  within  were  chased,  and  sought 
for  shelter  from  street  to  street.  But 
Godefroy  stood  at  the  gate  so  valyantly 
that  the  souldiers  helde  the  towne  until 
the  commyng  of  the  Earl  of  Haynault 
with  twelve  thousande  men." 

George.  [Aside]  I  wish  she'd  go. 
If  she  once  gets  onto  Froissart,  she'll 
never  know  when  to  stop. 

Marchioness.  When  my  boy  fights 
—  and  you  will  fight  —  he  is  sure  to 
distinguish  himself.  It  is  his  nature 
to  —  [toys  with  his  hair]  —  he  cannot 
forgot  his  birth.  And  when  you  meet 
these  Asiatic  ruffians,  who  have  dared 
to  revolt,  and  to  outrage  humanity, 
you  will  strike  as  your  ancestor  Sir 
Galtier  of  Chevrault  struck  at  Poictiers. 
[Changing  tone  of^  voice  as  if  remembering] 
Froissart  mentions  it  thus:  —  "Sir 
Galtier,  with  his  four  squires,  was  in  t 
the  front,  in  that  bat  tell,  and  there  did  ' 
marvels  in  arms.  And  Sir  Galtier  rode 
up  to  the  Prince,  and  sayd  to  him  — 
'Sir,  take  your  horse  and  ryde  forth, 
this  journey  is  yours.  God  is  this  dayo 
in  your  handes.  Gette  us  to  the  French 
Kynge's  batayle.  I  think  verily  by  his 
valyantesse,  he  woll  not  fly.  Advance 
banner  in  the  name  of  God  and  of  Saynt 
George ! '  And  Sir  Galtier  galloped  for- 
ward to  see  his  Kynge's  victory,  and 
meet  his  own  death." 

George.  [Aside]  If  Esther  hears  all 
this! 

M  archio  Ness.  There  is  another  sub- 
ject about  which  I  should  have  spoken  to 
you  before  this ;  but  an  absurd  prudery 
forbade  me.  I  may  never  see  you  more. 
I  am  old  —  and  you  —  are  going  into 
battle  —  [kissing  his  forehead  with  emo- 
tion] —  and  this  may  be  our  last  meet- 
ing. [Noise  heard  within  folding-doors] 
What's  that  ? 

George.  Nothing  —  my  man  Dixon 
in  there. 

Marchioness.  We  may  not  meet 
again  on  this  earth.  I  do  not  fear  your 
conduct,  my  George,  with  men;  but  I 
know  the  tomptations  that  beset  a 
youth  who  is  well  born.  But  a  true 
soldier,  a  true  gontleman,  should  not 
only  be  without  fear,  but  without  re- 
proach. It  is  easier  to  fight  a  furious 
man  than  to  forego  the  conquest  of  a 
love-sick  girl.  A  thousand  Sepoys  slain 
in  battle  cannot  redeem  the  honour  of 
a  man  who  has  betrayed  the  confidence 
of  a  trusting  woman.  Think,  George, 
what    dishonour  —  what    stain    u^qil 
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Bmanhood  — ■  to  hurl  a  girl  to  shame 

■  (li'^rtk(iu(ii)iit     And    what    excuse 

'!     That  she  is  plebeian ?     A  man 

.1  honour  will  snare  the  woman  who 

mfessed   few"   lovo   for   him  as   he 

give  quarter  to  an  enemy  ho  had 

I'd.      [Taking  his  hand*]      Let  my 

■oid  the  snares  so  artfully  spread ; 

|/ht<n  he  asks  his  mother  to  welcome 

~ie  has  chosen  Tor  his  wife, 

It    take  her  to  my  anus  and  plant 

Ithorly  kiss  upon  the  white  brow  of 

ly.      [Noise   of  i>  fall   heard   within 

mg-doori.     Rising.]     What's     that? 

'   Mug].     Nothing. 

ess.      1  heard  a  cry. 

[Folding-doom  open;     discovering 

"     her  with  I'oi.i.Y,  staggering 

ainting] 

oorge  1     George ! 
[George    goes    up    and    Esther 
Jails     in     his    arms.     George 

George    on    her   right,    1'olly 
on  htr  left] 
EHIOSBBH   faming   down].     Who 

v.    WSnwral 

ioness.         George      D'Alroy, 
,     sons   should    have   been    sent 
How  eoukl  you  dare  to  risk  your 


[Enter  Sam  to  his  Surulay  clothes.  Ml 
short  cane  and  smoking  a  cheroot. 
He  nods  and  grins  —  Polly  jnritdi 
lo  Marchionbbs  —  Sam  takn 
cheroot  from  his  mouth  and  gutctdf 
removes  his  hat] 

Eccleb.  Sam  had  just  called:  jo 
we  throe  —  Sam  and  I,  and  your  msn. 
all  eamo  in  the  'ansoro  cab  together. 
Didn't  we,  Sam. 

[Eccles  and  Sam  go  over  U 
girls,   ami   Eccles  drop*  daw* 
to  front  of  tabic  —  smilingly. 

Marchioness  [loith  glasses  up,  1 
George].     Who  is  this? 

George  [coming  left  of  Marcbionks|. 
Mv  wife's  father. 

Marchioness.     What  is  ho? 

George.     A  —  nothing. 

Eccleb.  I  am  ono  of  nature's  nobli- 
men.  Happy  to  see  you,  IPy  lady— 
[turning  to  her]  —  now,  my  daughters 
have  told  me  who  you  are  —  (G  Enact 
(urns  hie  back  in  an  agony  as  Ecit.es 
crosses  to  Marchioness]  —  we  old  folio, 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  fMM 
couples,  ought  to  make  friends. 

[Holding  nut  his  dirty  b<i<sdl 
March io.vks.s    [shrinking   back].     Go 
!      [EcrLK-i  goes  hack  to  tabic  agai". 
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Marchioness.    And  what  is  he? 
Georob.    A  gasman. 
Marchioness.  He  looks  it.  [George 
foes  up  to  Esther]    And  what  is  she 
—  the  —  the  sister? 

(Eccles,    who    has   been   casting 
lonaing  eyes  at  the  decanter  on 
table,    edges    towards    it,    and 
when  he  thinks  no  one  is  no- 
ticing, fills  wine-glass] 
Polly  [asserting  herself  indignantly]. 
I'm  in  the  ballet  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Lambeth.     So  was  Esther.     We're  not 
ashamed  of  what  we  are.     We  have  no 
cause  to  be. 

8am.  That's  right,  Polly!  pitch 
into  them  swells !  —  who  are  they  ? 

(Eccles  by  this  time  has  seized 

wine-glass,     and    turning     his 

back,  is  about  to  drink,   when 

Hawtree      enters.        Eccles 

hides  gla&L  under^bis,  coaJE"and 

pretends   to   be   looking   up   at 

picture] 

Hawtree  [entering].    George!    [Stops 

suddenly,    looking    round]         So,    all's 

known! 

Marchioness  [rising]:  Captain  Haw- 
tree, see  me  to  my  carriage;  1  am 
broken-hearted. 

[Takes  Hawtree's   arm  and   is 
going  up] 
Eccles    [who    has    tasted    the    claret, 
spits  it  out  with  a  grimace,  exclaiming]. 
Rot! 

[Polly  goes  to  piano  —  sits  on 
stool  —  Sam,  back  to  audience, 
leaning  on  piano.  Eccles 

exits  through  folding-doors] 
George.     [To  Marchioness]     Don't 
go  in  Anger-     You  may  not  see  mo  again. 
[Esther  rises  in  nervous  excite- 
ment, clutching  George's  hand. 
Marchioness  stops.     Esther 
brings  George  down] 
Esther   [with   arm  round   his   neck]. 
Oh,  George!  must  you  go? 

[They  come  to  front  of  table] 

Yes. 

I  can't  leave  you.     I'll  go 


George. 
Esther. 
with  you  I 
George. 


Impossible!  The  country 
is  too  unsettled. 

Esther.     May  I  come  after  you  ? 

George.     Yes. 

Esther  [with her  head  on  his  shoulder]. 
I  may. 

Marchioness  [cominq  down,  Haw- 
tree at  door].  It  is  his  duty  to  go. 
His  honour  calls  him.  The  honour  of 
his  family  —  our  honour. 


Esther.  But  I  love  him  so!  Pray 
don't  be  angry  with  me ! 

Hawtree  [looking  at  watch  and  com- 
ing down].     George! 

George.     I  must  go,  love. 

[Hawtree  goes  up  to  door  again] 

Marchioness  [advancing].  Let  mej 
arm  you,  George  —  let  your  mother,  as. 
in  the  days  of  old.  There  is  blood  — ■ 
and  blood,  my  son.  See,  your  wifei 
cries  when  she  should  be  proud  of  you ! 

George.  My  Esther  is  all  that  is 
good  and  noble.  No  lady  born  to  al 
coronet  could  be  gentler  or  more  true.  fl 
Esther,  my  wife,  fetch  me  my  sword,  [l 
and  buckle  my  belt  around  me. 

Esther  [clinging  to  him].  No,  no; 
I  can't ! 

George.  Try.  [Whispers  to  Esther] 
To  please  my  mother.  [To  Mar- 
chioness] You  shall  see.  [Esther 
totters  up  stage,  Polly  assisting  her,  and 
brings  down  his  sword.  As  Esther  is 
trying  to  buckle  his  belt,  he  whispers] 
I've  left  money  for  you,  my  darling. 
My  lawyer  will  call  on  you  to-morrow. 
Forgive  me!  I  tried  hard  to  tell  you 
we  were  ordered  for  India;  but  when 
the  time  came,  my  heart  failed  me,  and 

[Esther,  before  she  can  succeed 
in  fastening  his  sword-belt,  reels, 
and  falls  fainting  in  his  arms. 
Polly  hurries  to  her.  Sam 
standing  at  piano,  looking 
frightened;  Hawtree  with 
hand  upon  handle  of  door; 
Marchioness  looking  on,  at 
right  of  George] 

act  drop 

[For  call — George  and  Hawtree  gone. 
Esther  in  chair  fainting;  Polly 
and  Sam  each  side  of  her,  Polly 
holding  her  hands,  and  Sam  fanning 
her  with  his  red  handkerchief.  The 
folding-doors  thrown  open,  and 
Eccles  standing  at  back  of  table 
offering  glass  of  claret] 


ACT   III 

Scene.  —  The  room  in  Stangale  (as  in 
Act  I).  Same  furniture  as  in  Act 
I,  with  exception  of  piano,  with  roll 
of  music  tied  up  on  it,  in  place  of 
bureau.  Map  of  India  over  mantle- 
piece.    Sword  with  crape  knot,  spurst 


and       cap,     craped,      hanging       over 

ehimitey-pitce.    Portrait  of  D  ALBOT 

'i  (large)    on    vmntrt-pir.ee,       [irreeau- 


peg.   Small,  tin  saucepan  in  fattier,  fire 
alight,  and  krttle  mt  it.       Two  candies 
{tallow)   in   sticks,   ant   of   which   is 
broken   about   three   imcki 
top     and     hangs     O'er.      Slate     and 

Seneil  on  table.  Jug  on  table,  band~ 
ix.  and  hallct  skirt  on  table.  At 
rise  of  enrtai't  Polly  discovered  at 
table,  back  of  stage.  Homes  doun 
and  places  skirt  in  bandbox.  Sht 
is  dressed  in  black. 


V  [plating  skirt  in  bus.  ami  trail- 
ing her  chin  upnn  her  hand).     There  — 
M'  dress  for  pour  Esther  in  ease 
she  gels  the  engagement ,  which  I  don't, 
suppose   she   will.      It's   too   good   luck, 

■i:         ;.,    .■,-■■.     ■    .,,.. 

tiling.  [does  up  to  back  of  eradlt] 
Baby's  asleep  alili.  How  good  ho 
looks     -us  good  as  if  he   were  dead, 

i      like  his  poor  father;    and  alive  too,  al 

I  the  same  time,  like  his  dear  self.  Ahl 
dear  me;  it's  a  strange  world.  [Hit* 
in  chnir  right  of  table,  feeling  ><<  purktt 
for  money]  Four  and  elevenprm-c. 
That  must  an  for  to-day  and  to-morrow. 
Esther  is  going  to  bring  in  ihe  rusks  for 
(Jeorgy.  [Takes  up  slate]  Three,  five 
—  eight,  and  four  —  twelve,  one  shil- 
ling —  father  can  only  havo  twopence. 
[This  all  to  lie  mud  in  one  breath]  Ho 
must  make  do  with  that  till  Saturday, 
when  I  get  my  salary.  If  Esther  gets 
the  engagement,  I  shan't  have  many 
more  salaries  to  take;  I  shall  leave  the 
stage  and  retire  into  private  life.  I 
wonder  if  I  shall  like  private  life,  and 
if  private  life  will  like  me.     It  will  seem 

1  '  so  strange  being  no  longer  Mi-s  Mary 
Hf'-l"        ■  but    Mrs.     Samuel    Oerridgo. 

|  Writes  it  on  slate]  "Mrs.  Samuel 
Erarridge."  [Laughs  bashfully]  La!  to 
think  of  my  being  Mrs.  Anybody! 
How  annoyed  Susan  Smith  will  bo  I 
[Writing  on  slate]  "Mrs.  Samuel  C3er- 
ridge  presents  her  compliments  to  Miss 
Susan  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Oer- 
ridge  requests  the  favour  of  Miss  Susan 
Smith's  company  to  tea,  on  Tuesday 
evening  next,  at  Mrs.  Samuel  Gcr- 
lidge'a  house."  [Pause]  Poor  Susan! 
[liegi iiruiitj  again]  "P.S.  —  Mrs. 
Samuel   <ierridge— " 

[Rncck      heard      at      room      door; 

Polly  Marts) 


Sam.   [Without]      Polly,  upon   Lhl 
Poi.lv.     Ham!   come  in, 
Sam.  [Wil)<...,t\      I  ,-an'i. 
Pot.LV.     Why  not'; 
Sam.      V\  >■  got  soiHi'l  tiiii'  "ii  my  Vail. 
(Poi.i.V      riite*     and     (TJMM 

Sam    enters,    carrying    two    nilh 


'l 


hand,  and  a  small  tahtt 
head,    which    he    deposits   down 
stage,   then    puts    ■■  M 
ofl     piano,     as     also     his    cap. 
Sam   hot  (i   rail  -,■ 
duroys] 
Poli-V  [shuts  door].     What's  that" 
SAM     \poiFiting    to    table     tr. 
Furniture.      How   are   you,    my    Polly? 
[Kissing      her]      You      look      hMtdBOBMI 
than   over   this   morning.      [Dances   and 
sings],     "Tid-dle-di-tum-ti-di-do." 

Poi.lv.  What's  the  matter.  Sam? 
Are  you  mad  ? 

Sam.     No,   'appy  —  much   the  wmo 

Polly.     Where  have  you  been  them 

two  days  ? 

Sam  [all  excitement].  That's  ju=t  what 
I'm  gom'  to  tell  ycr.  Polly,  my  pel,, 
my  brightest  halswing  and  most  6(0-1 
liant  burner,  what  do  yor  lliink? 

Polly.  Oh.  do  go  on.  Sam.  ur  111 
■•lap  your  race. 

Sam.     Well,    then,    you've    'e;ird    mo 
speak     of     old     Btnks,     the 
glazier,    and    gasfittor,    who    died    six 
months  ago" 


Pol, 


Yes. 


[sternly   and   deliberately]. 
bought  'is  business. 

Polly.     No! 

Sam    [excitedly].      Yes,    of    'is 
old  Mrs.   Binks— so  much  down,  and 
so  much  more  at  the  end  of   the   vi:m 
[Dances  and  sings] 

RMj-tootlle 

Roudle-oodlo 
Hi-ii-tooral-loy. 

Polly.     La,  Sam. 

Sam  [pacing  stage  up  and  dotcn].    Ye*  ; 
IVe     bought     the     goodwill,     fixtures, 
flttin'a,    stock,    rolls    of   gas-pipe,    *nd 
sheets  of  lend.     [Jumps  on  (aM 
facing  Poi.i.i)     Yes,  Polly,  I'm 
man  with  a  shop  —  a  master  ii .-. 
[Coming  to  Polly  seriously]     AH  I  want 
to  complete  the  premised  is  ;i  missus. 

[Tries    to    kiss    her.     She    pushes 


Sam  [arm  round  Iter  waist].     CoraeaOd 
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rbe  Mrs.  Sam  Gerridge,  Polly,  my  patent- 
safety-day-and-night-light.  You'll  fur- 
nish me  completely. 

[Polly  goes  wo,  Sam  watching 
her  admiringly;  he  then  sees 
slate,  snatches  it  up  and  looks 
at  it.  She  snatches  it  from 
him  with  a  shriek,  and  rubs  out 
the  wrilinq,  looking  daggers  at 
him,  Sam  laughing] 
Sam.     Only  to  think  now. 

[Putting    arm    round    her    waist. 
Polly  pouting] 
Polly.     Don't  be  a  goose. 
Sam    [going   towards   table].     I    spent 
the    whole    of    yesterday    lookin'    up 
furniture.     Now  I  bought  that  a  bar- 
pun,  and  I  brought  it  'ere  to  show  you 
For  your  approval.     I've  bought   lots 
>f  other  things,  and  I'll  bring  'em  all 
ere  to  show  you  for  your  approval. 

Polly.  I  couldn't  think  what  had 
become  of  you.  [Seated  right  of  table] 
Sam.  Couldn't  yer?  Oh,  I  say,  I 
want  yer  to  choose  the  new  paper  for 
the  little  back-parlour  just  behind  the 
shop,  you  know.  Now  what  d'yer 
think  of  this? 

[Fetching   a   pattern  from   piano 
and  unrolling  it] 
Polly.     No,  I  don't  like  that.    [Sam 
fetches  the  other,  a  flaming  pattern]     Ah ! 
that's  neat. 

Sam.  Tes,  that's  neat  and  quiet. 
I'll  new-paper  it,  and  new-furnish  it, 
and  it  shall  all  be  bran-new. 

[Puts  paper  on  top  of  piano] 
Polly.     But  won't  it  cost  a  lot  of 
money  ? 

Sam  [bravely].  I  can  work  for  it. 
With  customers  in  the  shop,  and  you 
in  the  back-parlour,  I  can  work  like 
fifty  men.  [Sits  on  table,  beckons  Polly 
<o  kirn;  she  comes  left  of  table,  Sam  puts 
Jm  arm  round  Polly,  sentimentally] 
Only  fancy,  at  night,  when  the  shop's 
dosed,  and  the  shutters  are  up,  count- 
ing out  the  till  together!  [Changing 
*w  manner]  Besides,  that  isn't  all  I've 
wen  doin'.  I've  been  writin',  and  what 
I've  written,  I've  got  printed. 
Polly.  No! 
8am.    True. 

Polly.  You've  been  writing  — 
about  me?  [Delighted] 

8am.  No  —  about  the  shop.  [Polly 
diapufed]  Here  it  is.  [Takes  roll  of 
^tutors  from  pocket  of  his  canvas  slop] 
ier  mustn't  laugh  —  yer  know  —  it's 
my  first  attempt.  I  wrote  it  the  night 
Wore  last;  and  when  I  thought  of  you 


Now 
I've 


the  words  seemed  to  flow  like  —  refl-U 
hpX-SoJder.     [Reads]     Hem!     ''SamueP 
Gerridge  takes  this  opportunity  of  in- 
formin'   the   nobility,   gentry,   and  in- 
habitants of  the  Borough-road  — " 

Polly.     The  Borough-road  ? 

Sam.  Well,  there  ain't  many  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  as  lives  in  the- 
Borough-road,  but  it  pleases  the  in- 
habitants to  make  'em  believe  yer 
think  so  [resuming]  —  "of  informin'  the 
nobility,  gentry  and  inhabitants  of  the 
Borough-road,  and  its  vicinity "  —  and 
44 its  vicinity."  [Looking  at  her] 
I  think  that's  rather  good,  eh  ? 

Polly.       Yes.       [Doubtfully] 
heard  worse. 

Sam.     I  first  thought  of  saying  neigh-] 
bour'ood;  but  then  vicinity  sounds  sol 
much  more  genteel   [resuming]  —  "andl 
its  vicinity,  that  'e  has  entered  upon] 
the   business   of   the   late   Mr.    Binks,} 
'is  relict,   the  present  Mrs.  B.,   'avin' 
disposed  to   'im  of  the  same"  —  now 
listen,  Polly,  because  it  gets  interestin' 
—  44S.  G.  —  " 

Polly.     S.  G.     Who's  he? 

Sam  [looking  at  Polly  with  survrise]. 
Why,  me.  S.  G.  —  Samuel  Gerridge  — 
me,  us.  We're  S.  G.  Now  don't  in- 
terrupt me,  or  you'll  cool  my  metal, 
and  then  I  can't  work.  44S.  G.  'opes 
that,  by  a  constant  attention  to  busi- 
ness, and"  —  mark  this  —  "by  sup- 
plyin'  the  best  articles  at  the  most 
reasonable  prices,  to  merit  a  continu- 
ance of  those  favours  which  it  will 
ever  be  'is  constant  study  to  deserve." 
There!  [Turning  on  table  triumphantly] 
Stop  a  bit,  —  there's  a  little  bit  more 
yet.  4  4  Bell-'angin' ,  gas-fi  ttin' ,  plumbin', 
and  glazin',  as  usual."  There!  and 
it's  all  my  own ! 

[Puts    circular    on    mantel-piece, 
and  crossing  contemplates  it] 

Polly.  Beautiful,  Sam.  It  looks 
very  attractive  from  here,  don't  it? 

Sam.  [Postman's  knock]  There's  the 
postman.  I'll  go.  I  shall  send  some 
of  these  out  by  post. 

[Goes  off  and  returns  with  letter] 

Polly  [taking  it].  Oh,  for  Esther. 
I  know  who  it's  from.  [Places  letter  On 
mantel-piece.  At  chair  left  of  table. 
Sam  sits  corner  of  table,  reading  circular. 
Seriously]  Sam,  who  do  you  think  was 
here  last  night? 

Sam.     Who? 

Polly.     Captain  Hawtree. 

Sam  [deprecatingly].  Oh,  'im!  — 
Come  back  from  India,  I  su$$a&fe. 


N 
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Polly.    Yea,  —  luckily  Esther  was  out. 

Sam.  I  nuver  liked  that  long  swell. 
He  was  a  'uppish,  conceited  — 

Polly  [silling  at  end  of  table].  Oh, 
he's  hotter  than  he  used  to  be  — -  he's  a 
major  now.  He's  only  been  in  England 
a  fortnight. 

8am.  Did  In-  tell  yer  anything  about 
Do  Alroy? 

Polly  [leaning  against  table  end). 
Yes;  he  said  he  was  riding  out  not  far 
from  the  cantonment,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  troop  of  Sepoy  cavalry, 
which  took  him  prisoner,  and  galloped 
off  with  him. 

Sam.     But  about  'is  death? 

Poi.lv.  Ohl  [hiding  her  face]  that 
he  said  was  believed  to  be  too  terrible 


8am  [crossing  to  Polly  at  fable].  Did 
'e  tell  yer  anything  else? 

Polly.  No  ;  he  asked  a  lot  of  Ques- 
tions, and  I  told  him  everything.  How 
poor  Esther  had  taken  her  widowhood 
and  what  a  dear  good  baby  the  baby  was. 
and  what  a  comfort  to  us  all,  and  how 
Esther  had  come  baek  to  live  with  us 

Sam  [sharply].     And  the  reason  for  it? 
Polly  [looking  down].     Yes. 
8am.     IIow   vour   father   got  all   tho 
money  that  'e'd  left  for  Esther? 


Sam.  What!  the  Marqu 
svhal  did  von  s:iv  to  that? 

Polly.  1  said  that  Esth. 
hear  uf  il.  Arid  so  the  Maji 
he'd  write  to  Esther,  and  I  s 
is  the  letter. 

Sam.  Now,  Polly,  come 
choose   the   paper   for   the   1 

[Going  to  table  and  ft 

to  wail  behind  dtuir] 

Polly     [rising].     Can't. 

Sam.  The  babyt  Oh.  I 
about  'inl.  [Goes  to  cradii] 
[Goes  to  icinrfoui  casually]  T 
fill  tier  corain'  down  the  stro 

Polly  [going  up].     I  dare* 

If  I  promise  him  an  extra  s 

S;ii  iiniav.      (Sam    mm    win 

Father!  [Polly  go- 

Sam.   [Aside]     'E    looks  dc 

mouth,  'e  does.     I  suppose 

drink  this  morning.  [Got 

[Enter  Eccles  in  shabby  bin/ 

on    entering,    looks    at    ! 

aunty  in  disgust,  takes  of) 

it    on    piano,    and    sham 

stage.     Taking  chair,  pi, 

sits  before,  fire] 
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[Sits  again,  triumphantly  wagging 

his  Mad\ 
iM.  [Aside]  This  is  one  of  the  publio- 
ie  loaf  ere,  that  wants  all  the  wages 
none  of  the  work,  an  idle  old  — 
[Goes  in  disgust  to  piano,  puts  on 

cap,  and  takes  rolls  of  paper 

under  his  arm] 
>llt.  [To  Eccles]  Esther  will  be  in 
nd-by.  [Persuasively]  Do,  father. 
:cles.  No,  no,  I  tell  you  I  won't! 
>lly  [whispering,  arm  round  his 
|.  And  I'll  give  you  sixpence  extra 
aturday. 

[Eccles' s  face  relaxes  into  a  broad 

grin.  Polly  gets  hat  and  cloak] 
:cles.  Ah!  you  sly  little  puss, 
know  how  to  get  over  your  poor 
ather. 

m.  [Aside]    Yes,  with  sixpence. 
illy  [putting  on  bonnet  and  cloak  at 
Qive  the  cradle  a  rock  if  baby 

■ 

.if  [crossing  to  Eccles].  If  you 
Id  'appen  to  want  employment  or 
sement,  Mr.  Eccles,  just  cast  your 
over  this.  [Puts  circular  on  table, 
joins  Polly  at  door]  Stop  a  bit, 
forgot  to  give  the  baby  one. 
[Throws  circular  into  cradle. 
Exeunt,  Polly  first.  Eccles 
takes  out  pipe  from  pocket,  looks 
into  it,  then  blows  through  it 
making  a  squeaking  noise,  and 
finishes  by  tenderly  placing  it 
on  table.  He  then  hunts  all  his 
pockets  for  tobacco,  finally  find- 
ing a  little  paper  packet  con- 
taining a  screw  of  tobacco  in 
his  waistcoat  pocket,  which  he 
also  places  on  table  after  turning 
up  the  corner  of  the  tablecloth 
for  the  purpose  of  emptying  the 
contents  of  his  pocket  of  the  few 
remnants  of  past  screws  of  to- 
bacco on  to  the  bare  table  and 
mixing  a  little  out  of  the  packet 
with  it  and  filling  pipe.  He  then 
brushes  all  that  remains  on  the 
table  into  the  paper  packet, 
pinches  it  up,  and  carefully 
replaces  it  in  waistcoat  pocket. 
Having  put  the  pipe  into  his 
mouth,  he  looks  about  for  a  light, 
across  his  shoulder  and  under 
table,  though  never  rising  from 
the  chair;  seeing  nothing,  his 
face  assumes  an  expression  of 
comic  anguish.  Turning  to 
table  he  angrily  replaces  table- 
doth   and   then   notices   Sam's 


circular.     His  face  relaxes  into 
a  smile,  and  picking  it  up  he 
tears  the  circular  in  half,  makes 
a  spill  of  it,  and  lighting  it  at 
fire,  stands,  with  his  back  to  fire- 
place, and  smokes  vigorously] 
Eccles.     Poor  Esther      Nice  market 
she's  brought  her  pigs  to  —  ugh !    Mind 
the  baby  indeed!     What  good  is  he  to 
me?     That  fool  of  a  girl  to  throw  away 
all  her  chances !  —  a  honourable-hess  — 
and  her  father  not  to  have  on  him  the 
price  of  a  pint  of  early  beer  or  a  quartern 
of   cool,   refreshing  gin!     Stopping   in 
here  to  rook  a  young  honourable !     Cuss 
him! 

[Business,  puffs  smoke  in  baby*s 
face,  rocking  cradle] 
Are  we  slaves,  we  working  men? 
[Sings  savagely]  "  Britons  never,  never, 
never  shall  be — "  [Nodding  his  head 
sagaciously,  sits  by  table]  I  won't  stand 
this,  I've  writ  to  the  old  cat  —  I  mean 
to  the  Marquissy  —  to  tell  her  that  her 
daughter-in-law  and  her  grandson  is 
almost  starving.  That  fool  Esther  is 
too  proud  to  write  to  her  for  money. 
I  hate  pride  —  it's  beastly/  [Rising] 
There's  no  beastly  pride  about  me. 
[Goes  up,  smacking  his  lips]  I'm  as  dry 
as  a  lime-kiln.  [Takes  up  jug]  Milk! 
—  [with  disgust]  for  this  young  aristo- 
cratic pauper.  Everybody  in  the  house 
is  sacrificed  for  him!  [At  foot  of  cradle, 
with  arms  on  chair  back]  And  to  think 
that  a  working  man,  and  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Banded  Brothers  for 
the  Regeneration  of  Human  Kind,  by 
means  of  equal  diffusion  of  intelligence 
and  equal  division  of  property,  should 
be  thusty,  while  this  cub  —  [Draws 
aside  curtain,  and  looks  at  child.  After 
a  pause — ]  That  there  coral  he's  got 
round  his  neck  is  gold,  real  gold/  [With 
hand  on  knob  at  end  of  cradle]  Oh, 
Society !  Oh,  Governments !  Oh,  Class 
Legislation !  —  is  this  right  t  Shall  this 
mindless  wretch  enjoy  himself,  while 
sleeping,  with  a  jewelled  gawd,  and  his 
poor  old  grandfather  want  the  price  of 
half  a  pint?  No!  it  shall  not  be! 
Rather  than  see  it,  I  will  myself  resent 
this  outrage  on  the  rights  of  man !  and 
in  this  holy  crusade  of  class  against 
class,  of  the  weak  and  lowly  against 
the  powerful  and  strong  —  [pointing  to 
child)  —  I  will  strike  one  blow  for  free- 
dom! [Goes  to  back  of  cradle]  He's 
asleep.  It  will  fetch  ten  bob  round 
the  corner ;  and  if  the  Marquissy  gives 
us  anything  it  can  ta  gpft>  w&  ^Vta  weaa 


\ 


f 


I  ••  Who  ran  tn  cat.h  me  when  I  fell, 

And  kii.'k.-'l  tln>  \A :<•-■:■  t"  ninkc  it  well  T 
My  grandfather !  " 

[Rocking    cradle    with    one   hand; 

leaves  it  quickly,  and  as  he  takes 

hat   off   piano    Esther   enter*. 

She  is  dressed  as  a  widow,  her 

face  pale,  and  her  manner  quick 

and   imperious.     She  carries  a 

parcel   and  paper  bag  of  rusks 

in   her  hand;     she  puts  parcel 

on   table,  goes   to  cradle,   kneels 

down  and  kisses  child] 

Ecclf.s.      My  lovcy  had  a  nice  walk? 

You   should   wrap  yourself  up  well,  — 

you  are  so  liable  to  cratch  cold. 

Esther.  My  Georgy?  —  Where's 
his  coral?  [Eccles,  going  In  door,  fum- 
bles with  lock  nersouily,  and  is  going  out 
as  Esther  speaks]  Oonel  —  Father! 
[Rising  —  Eccles  stops]  The  child's 
coral  —  where  is  it  ? 

Eccles  [confuted],  Where's  what, 
duckoy? 

Esther.  The  coral  1  You've  got 
it,  —  I  know  it!  Give  it  me!  [Quickly 
iTid  imperiously]     (live  it  met      [£<■"■" 


"Cootsicura  Coo"  to  afore  sbs 
speak.  [Gets  hat  from  piano,  t 
turns  a  step  or  two]  Hon.  M 
Alroy  [Esther  drops  doum  behin 
by  table],  I  forgive  you  for  all  tfc 
have  said.     I  forgive  you  for  t 

fou  have  done.  In  evcrvtbin 
have  done  I  have  acted  with  t 
intentions.  May  the  babe  ii 
cradle  nevor  treat  you  as  you  hi 
day  tret  a  grey  'aired  father.  ] 
never  cease  to  love  and  honour  ; 
you  have  ceased  to  love  and 
me.  after  all  that  1  have  done  f 
and  the  position  to  which  I  havt 


bad  daughters  of  King  Lear; 
you  never  live  to  feel  how  mue 
sharper  than  a  serpent's  [slight  p 
if  remembering   quotation]   scale  i 
have  a  thankless  child  1 

Esther  [kneeling  back  of  cradle 
darb'ngi  [Arranging  bed  and 
coral  to  baby's  tips,  then  to  ht 
Mamma's  come  back  to  her  owi 
she  stay  away  from  him  so  long? 
arid  Inokn  at  sabre,  etc.]  My  Geo 
think  that  you  can  never  look  u 
face  or  bear  liis  voice.  My 
gallant,   handsome  husband!      N 


'.  you  will  inform  me  of  them,  and 
nnber  that  I  am,  dear  Mrs.  D'Alroy, 
Iiow,  and  always,  your  faithful  and 
■iaoere      friend,      Arthur      Hawtree." 

glsTBER  goes  to  cradle  and  bends  over  it] 
h,  Aw  boy,  if  you  oould  read  it! 

[Sobs,  with  head,  on  head  of  cradle\ 
[Enter  PollyJ 
Polly.     Father  gone  I 
Esther.     Polly,  you  look  quite  t 
tied. 

[Polly  laughs  and  whispers  to 
Esther] 
[near  head  of  table,  taking  Polly  in  her 
arms  and  kissing  her]  So  soon?  Well, 
my  darling,  I  hope  you  may  be  happy. 
Polly.  Yes.  Sam's  going  to  speak 
to  father  about  it  this  after  noon. 
[Crosses  round  tabic,  pulling  rusks  in 
saucepan]  Did  you  see  the  agent, 
dear? 

Esther  [sits  by  table]  Yea ;  the 
manager  didn't  come  —  he  broke  his 
appointment  again. 

Polly  [sits  opposite  at  table].  Nasty, 
rude  fellow  I 

Esther.  The  agent  said  it  didn't 
matter,  he  thought.  1  should  pet  the  en- 
gagement. He'll  only  give  me  thirty 
■hillings  a  week,  though. 

Polly.  But  you  said  that  two 
pounds  was  the  regular  salary. 

Esther.  Yes,  but  they  know  I'm 
poor,  and  want  the  engagement,  and 
n  take  advantage  of  me. 

Polly.  Never  mind,  Esther.  I  put 
the  dress  in  that  bandbox.  It  looks 
almost  as  good  as  new. 

Esther.  I've  had  a  letter  from  Cap- 
tain Hawtree. 

Polly.      I  know,  dear ;   ho  came  here 
list  night. 
Esther.     A     dear,     good     letter  — 

rking   of  George,   and   enclosing  a 
,Ue  for  thirty  pounds. 
Polly.     Oh,  how  kindl     Don't  you 
tell  father. 


[Eccles  enters,  breathless.     Esther  and 

Polly  riit] 

Eccles.     It's  the  Marquissy  in  her 

WMh.     [Esther  puts  on  the  lid  of  band- 

&m]    Now,   girls,   do  be  civil   to  her, 

Md   she    may    do    something    for    us. 

[Plots*  hat  on  piano]     I  see  the  aoadh 

M I  was  cominp  out  of  the  "  Rainbow." 

[Hastily  pulls  an  old  comb  out  of 

his  pocket,  and  puts  his  hair  i 
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Esther.    The  Marquiso! 

[Esther   comes   down   to   end   of 
table,  Polly  holding  her  hand] 
Eccles     [at    door].     This    way,     my 
lady  — ■  up  them  steps.     They're  rather 
awkward  for  the  likes  o'  you  ;'  but  them 
as  is  poor  and  lowly   must  do  as  best 
they  can  with  steps  and  ciivumsianc's. 
[Enter  Marqoise.     She  surveys  the  place 
with  aggressive  astonishment] 
Marquise    [going   down,    half   aside]. 
What  a  hole!     And  to  think  that  my 
grandson   should    breathe   sueh    an   at- 
mosphere,    and     he    contaminated     by 
s.iifli  asi-irH-jatkuis!      |7o  Ecci.es,  who  is  a 
little  up]    Which  is  the  young  woman 
who  married  my  son  ? 

R8THSB.  1  am  Mrs.  George  D'Alroy, 
widow  of  George  D'Alroy.  Who  are 
you?  \ 

Marquise.     I   am   his    mother,   the  ( 
Marquise  de  St.  Maur.  1 

Esther     [with    the    grand    air].     Be    1 
seated,  I  beg.  ' 

[Eccles    takes    chair  from    right 
centre,  which  Esther   immedi- 
ately seises  as  Sam  enters  with 
an  easy  chair  on  his  head,  which 
he  puts  down,   nat  seeing  MaR- 
quise,  who  instantly  sits  down 
in  it,  concealing  it  completely] 
Sam  [astonished].      It's  the  Marquissy! 
[Looking  at  her]     My  eyes!     These  aris- 
tocrats are  lino  women  —  plenty  of  'em 
■  [describing  circle]  quality  and   quan- 
tity! 

Polly.     Go  away,  Sam ;  you'd  better 

[Eccles   nudges   him   and   bustles 

him  towards   door.     Exit   Sam. 

Eccles  shuts  door  on  him] 

Eccles    [enming   dnwn    right   of  MlH- 

uise,   rubbing    Ins    hands]     If   we'd  a- 

now'd  your  ladyship  'ad  l.iw>n   a-com- 

e'd  a'  'ad  the  place  cleaned  up  a 


bit. 

[With  hands  on  chair  back,  in 
lower  right  corner  of  stage.  HI 
gets  round  to  right,  behind  Mar- 
quise, who  turns  the  chair 
slightly  from  him] 
Pollv.     Hold  your  tongue,  father! 

[Ecci.es  crushed] 
Marquise.     [To    Esther)     You    re- 
member me,  de  you  not? 

Esther.     Perfectly,    though    I    only 

saw     you     once.      [Seating     herself     en 

grands    dame]     May    I    ask    wh.-ii    lias 

procured  me  the  honour  of  this  visit? 

Marquise,     l    -was    voIwrasA    "Cos*. 
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i  want,  and  1  came  to  offer 


I  thank  you  for  your  offer, 
|  the  delicate  consideration   for  my 
s  with  which  it  is  made.     I  need 

:s  groans  and  leans  on  piano] 
Iarquise.     A  letter  that  I  received 
Height  informed  me  that  you  did. 
^theb.     May   I  ask  if  that  letter 
k  from  Captain  Hawtreo? 
Harucise.     No  —  from    this   person 
r  father,  I  think, 
1EB.    IToEccles]    How  dare  you 
re  in  my  affairs? 
.les.     My  lovey,  I  did  it  with  the 
I  intentions. 

Iarquisb.     Then  you  will  not  ac- 
I  assistance  from  me? 
IR.     No. 

[   [aside  lo  Esther,   holding  her 
Bless  you,  my  darling. 

[Polly  standi'ig  brsiiti'.  hrr] 
jmsE.  But  you  have  a  child  — 
-  my  grandson.  [With  emotion] 
iBit.      Master  D'Alroy  wants  for 


Marquise.     But  you  have  nomwi 

—  how  can  you  rear  him  ?  —  how  ■» 
you  educate  him?  —  how  can  yon  ht1. 

Esther  [lairing  drees  from  banAtxil 
Turn  columbine,  —  go  on  the  tttgn 
again  and  dance. 

MAHqrisE  (rieino],     Vou  are  umolail 

—  you  forget  that  1  am  a  lady. 
Esther.     You  forget   that  I  am  ■ 

mother.  Do  you  dare  to  offer  lo  birj 
my  child  —  his  breathing  imofie,  A« 
living  mentor;  —  with  money?  |Cm«« 
to  door  and  throws  it  open]  Then-  i-  tlw 
door  —  go  I  [1'idxril 

Ei-fi.Es.  [To M.AttQt}mr.,  who kturitn, 
aside]  Very  sorry,  my  lady,  as  you 
should  be  tret  in  this  way,  which  n> 
not  my  wishes. 

Marquise.  Silence  I  [Eccleb  r» 
treats,  putting  baek  chair.  Mar«i1"I 
goes  up  to  door]  Mrs.  D'Alroy,  if  uy- 
iliiiifC  could  have  increased  my  sorro* 
for    the    wretched    marriage    my   poof 


' 


^  lii'Mutti  into,  it  would  be  yoot 
■onciuct  this  day  tuliis  mother.         [isill 
Ehtheb   [falling   into   Polly's  arm]. 


Oh.  Polly!     Polly! 

Eccleh  [looking  after  her].  To  go 
umiv  mid  not  lo  leave  a  sov.  behind 
her!  \Running  up  lo  open  door\  C»t! 
Cat  1     Stingy  old  cat ! 
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"  IH  stand  by  my  friend, 
I'D  stand  by  my  friend, 
ril  stand  by  my  friend, 
If  he'll  stand  to  me — me,  gentlemen !" 

Bam.  Well,  Mr.  Ecoles,  sir,  it's 
this  — 

Polly  [aside,  coming  down  to  Sam]. 
Don't  tell  him  too  sudden,  Sam  —  it 
might  shock  his  feelings. 

Sam.  It's  this;  yer  know  that  for 
the  last  four  years  I've  been  keepin' 
company  with  Mary  —  Polly. 

[Turning    to    her    and    smiling. 
Ecclbs  drops  into  chair  as  if 
shot) 
Eccles.     Go  it!   go  it!   strike  home,  J 
young  man !     Strike  on  this  grey  head !  I 
|5iny«]     "Britons,  strike  home!"  Here! 
[tapping  his  chest],  to  my  heart !     Don't  { 
spare  met     Have  a  go  at  my  grey  hairs.  1 
Pull  'em  —  pull  'em  out!     A  long  pull,  I 
and  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  all  to-  | 
gether! 

[Cries,  and  drops  his  face  on  arm 
on  table] 
Polly.     Oh,  father!    I  wouldn't  hurt 
your  feelings  for  the  world. 

[Patting  his  head] 
8am.    No,  Mr.  Eocles,  I  don't  want 
to  'art  your  feelin's,  but  I'm  a-goin'  to 
enter  upon  a  business.     Here's  a  cir- 
cular. [Offering  one] 
r     Eccles       [indignantly].        Circulars.  I 
What  are  cire'lars? —  compared  to  al 
I  father's  feelings?  ■ 
8am.    And   I   want  Polly   to  name 
the  day,  sir,  and  so  I  ask  you  — 

Eccles.  This  is  'ard,  this  is  'ard. 
One  of  my  daughters  marries  a  soger. 
The  other  goes  a-gasfitting. 

8am  [annoyed].  The  business  which 
will  enable  me  to  maintain  a  wife  is 
that  of  the  late  Mr.  Binks,  plumber, 
glazier,  etc. 

Eccles  [rising,  sings.  Air,  "Lost 
tosabelle"]. 

"They  have  given  thee  to  a  plumber, 
They  have  broken  every  vow, 
They  have  given  thee  to  a  plumber, 
And  my  heart,   my  heart  is  breaking 
now. 

\Drops  into  chair  again] 

Now,  gentlemen  I 

[Sam    thrusts    circulars    into    his 

pocket,  and  turns  away  angrily] 

Polly.     You  know,  father,  you  can 

tome  and  see  me.  [Leans  over  him] 

8am  [sotto  voce].    No,  no. 

[Motions  to  PollyI 

Eccles  [looking  up].    So  I  can,  and 

that's  ft  comfort.     [Shaking  her  hand] 


And  you  can  come  and  see  me,  and  that's 
a  comfort.  I'll  come  and  see  you  often 
—  very  often  —  every  day  [Sam  turns 
up  stage  in  horror] ,  and  crack  a  fatherly 
bottle  [rising],  and  shed  a  friendly 
tear. 

[Wipes    eyes    with    dirty    pocket* 
handkerchief,    which    he    pulls 
from  breast  pocket] 
Polly.     Do,  father,  do. 

[Goes  up  and  gels  tea-tray] 
Sam  [with  a  gulp].     Yes,  Mr.  Eccles, 
do. 

[Goes  to  Polly  and  gesticulates  be- 
hind trap] 
Eccles.  I  will.  [Goes  to  centre  of 
stage].  And  this  it  is  to  be  a  father.  I 
would  part  with  any  of  my  children  for 
their  own  good,  readily  —  if  I  was  paid 
for  it.  [Goes  to  right  corner;  sinqs] 
"For  I  know  that  the  angels  are  whis- 
pering to  me"  —  me,  gentlemen! 

[Polly  gets  tea-things] 
Sam.  I'll  try  and  make  Polly  a  good 
husband,  and  anything  that  I  can  do  to 
prove  it  [lowering  his  voice],  in  the  way 
of  spirituous  liquors  and  tobacco  [slip- 
ping coin  into  his  hand,  unseen  by  Polly] 
shall  be  done. 

Eccles  [lightening  up  and  placing  his 
left  hand  on  Sam's  head]. 

"  Be  kind  to  thy  father, 
Wherever  you  be, 
For  he  is  a  blessing 
And  credit  to  thee,  —  thee,  gentlemen." 

[Gets  to  centre  of  stage].  Well,  my  chil- 
dren—  bless  you,  take  the  blessing  of 
a  grey-'aired  father.  [Polly  looking 
from  one  to  the  other]  Samuel  Gerridge, 
she  shall  be  thine.  [Mock  heroically, 
looking  at  money]  You  shall  be  his 
wife  [looking  at  Polly]  and  you  [looking 
at  Sam]  shall  be  her  husband  —  for  a 
husband  I  know  no  fitter  —  no  "gas- 
fitter"  man.  [Runs  to  piano  and  takes 
hat ;  goes  to  door,  looks  comically  pathetic 
at  Sam  and  Polly,  puts  on  hat  and 
comes  towards  centre  of  stage]  I've  a 
friend  waiting  for  me  round  the  corner. 
which  I  want  to  have  a  word  with ;  and 
may  you  never  know  how  much  more 
sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is  to 
have  a  marriageable  daughter. 
[Sings] 


«« 


When  I  heard  she  was  married, 
I  breathed  not  a  tone, 

The  heyes  of  all  round  me 
Was  fixed  on  my  h'own ; 

I  flew  to  my  chamber 
To  hide  my  despair. 
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x  [drying 

s   told   j 


e  the  bright  circlet 
.  fvm.?.  Imm  my  hair, 
ii-u  I  liL-ard  she  was  married. 

[Breaks  down.     Exit] 

{ing  her  eyes].     There,  Sam. 
d  you  that  though  father 
s  faults,  his  hoart  was  in  the  right 

Poor  Polly. 

[Crosses    to   fireplace.     Knock    at 

Illy  [lop  of  tabic].     Come  in. 

[Enter  Hawtreb] 
r  Hawtree. 

Sam    turns   away   as   they   shake 

hands] 
rnEE.      I    met     the    Marquise's 
i  on  the  bridge.     Has  she  been 


t  at  fire,  with  buck  L 


rREE.     What  happened? 

r.     Ob,  Bhe  wanted  to  take  awav 
i.  [At  head  0/  table] 

In  the  coach. 

iPoLLY  sets  tea-things] 
what     did     Mrs. 
—y  to  that? 
Mrs.   D'Alroy  said  that  she'd 


IGoe 


window    and   till. 
..   .   crosses  and  sill  ap- 
posite Polly  at  table] 
Polly.     Sam!     Sam!       [Pamt-*t 
says   Eh?]     Pull   down    the   blind  sni 
light  the  gas. 

Sam.  No,  don't  light  up ;  I  like  Ibii 
sort  of  dusk.  It's  unbusinesslike,  but 
pleasant. 

[Sam  cuts  enormous  slice  of  bread 

1  ^-^     and  hands  it  on  point  of  knife 

»*-      t,     to   Hawtree.     Cuts   small  lump 

,..■'  *     l-of  butter  and  hands  it  on  poinl 

■■  "*  of  knife  to  Hawtree,  whntookiot 

it  tit  rough   e  in-glass,   then   Ulti 

it.      Sam    An    helps    himtdj. 

^•^   '       Polly  meantime  has  poured  out 

tea  in  two  cups,  and  one  nouw 

for  Sam,  sugars  them,  and  thm 

hands  cup  and  saucer  lo  H*»- 


it  mi  table.  Polly,  haring only 
one  spoon,  tastes  Sam's  tea,  (ao> 
stirs  Hawthee'h,  attracting  hit 
attention  by  doing  so.  He  taotl 
into  his  tea-cup.  Polly  ttwi 
her  own  tea,  and  drops  spoon 
into  Hawtbee'b  cup,  «ou«i«f 
if  to  spurt  in  his  eye.  Hi  drop! 
eye-glass  and  wipes  his  tyet\ 


*•&  fy* '  -^ ; 
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sge.    What's   the   matter   with 

tree  [rising].    George  I 
rge.    Hawtree!    You  here? 
,y   [under  toftfe].     O-o-oh!     the 
thegho8tl 

It    shan't    hurt    you,    Polly. 
s  it's  only  indigestion. 
tree.    Then  you  are  not  dead? 
roe.     Dead,    no.     Where's    my 

tree.     You  were  reported  killed. 

roe.     It  wasn't  true. 

tree.    Alive!     My   old   friend 

roe.     And  well.     [Shakes  hands] 
1    this    morning.     Where's    my 

[who  has  popped  his  head  from 
the   tablecloth).     He   ain't    dead, 
-  he's  alive. 
[Polly  rises  from  under  the  table 

slowly] 
*y  [pause;  approaches  him,  touches 
retreats],      George!       [He    nods] 
!     George ! 
roe.     Yes !     Yes ! 
„y.     Alive!     My    dear    George! 
y  brother!     [Looking  at  him  in- 
|    Alive!      [Goina   to   him]     On, 
ar,  dear  brother!     [In  his  arms] 
'  could  you  go  and  do  so? 

[Laughs  hysterically] 
[Sam    goes    to    Polly.     George 

§  laces  Polly  in  Sam's  arms. 
am  kisses  Polly's  hand  vio- 
lently. Hawtree  comes  up, 
stares  —  business.  Sam  with  a 
stamp  of  his  foot  moves  away] 

»rge.     Where's  Esther? 

vtree.     Here,  —  in  this  house. 

>rge.     Here !  —  doesn't  she  know 

tck? 

lt.    No,  —  how  should  she? 

)rqe  [To  Hawtree].     Didn't  you 

y  telegram  ? 

ffTREE.     No ;  where  from  ? 

>rge.     Southampton !    I  sent  it  to 

lub. 

CTree.     I    haven't    been    there 

three  days. 

iy   [hysterically].     Oh,   my   dear, 

dear  dead-ana-gone,  come-back- 

re-oh,  brother  George ! 

[George  passes  her] 

.    Glad  to  see  yer,  sir. 

>rge.     Thank      you,      Gerridge. 

$    hands]     Same    to    you  —  but 

• 

LY  [back  to  audience,  and  'kerchief 
tycs]    She's  asleep  in  her  room. 


[George  is  going;  Polly  stops 
him] 

Polly.    You  mustn't  see  her. 

George.  Not  see  her !  —  after  this 
long  absence!  —  why  not? 

Hawtree.  She's  ill  to-day.  She 
has  been  greatly  excited.  The  news 
of  your  death,  which  we  all  mourned, 
has  shaken  her  terribly. 

George.     Poor  girl !     Poor  girl ! 

Polly.  Oh,  we  all  cried  so  when 
you  died !  —  [crying]  —  and  now  you're 
alive  again,  I  want  to  cry  ever  so  much 
more.  [Crying] 

Hawtree.  We  must  break  the  news 
to  her  gently  and  by  degrees. 

[Crosses  behind,  to  fire,  taking  his 
tea  with  him] 

Sam.  Yes,  if  you  turn  the  tap  on 
to  full  pressure,  she'll  explode. 

[Sam  turns  to  Hawtree,  who  is 
just  raisinq  cup  to  his  lips  and 
brings  it  down  on  saucer  with 
a  bang ;  both  annoyed] 

George.  To  return,  and  not  to  be 
able  to  see  her  —  to  love  her  —  to 
kiss  her !  [Stamps] 

Polly.     Hush ! 

George.  I  forgot  —  I  shall  wake 
her! 

Polly.  More  than  that,  —  you'll 
wake  the  baby. 

George.     Baby!  —  what  baby? 

Polly.     Yours. 

George.     Mine  ?  —  mine  ? 

Polly.  Yes,  —  yours  and  Esther's. 
Why,  didn't  you  know  there  was  a  baby  ? 

George.    No  ! 

Polly.  La!  the  ignorance  of  these 
men! 

Hawtree.  Yes,  George,  you're  a 
father. 

[At  fireplace] 

George.  Why  wasn't  I  told  of  this? 
Why  didn't  you  write? 

Polly.  How  could  we  when  you 
were  dead? 

Sam.     And  'adn't  left  your  address. 
[Looks  at  Hawtree,   who  turns 
away  quickly] 

George.  If  I  can't  see  Esther,  I  will 
see  the  child.  The  sight  of  me  won't 
be  too  much  for  its  nerves.     Where  is  it  ? 

Polly.  Sleeping  in  its  mother's 
arms.  [George  goes  to  door  —  she  in- 
tercepts him]    Please  not!     Please  not! 

George.     I  must!     I  will! 

Polly.  It  might  kill  her,  and  you 
wouldn't  like  to  do  that.  I'll  fetch  the 
baby;  but,  oh,  please  don't  make  a 
noise.     [Going  up]    You  wro?^  t&»3*»  *> 


1) 


I 
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noise  —  you'll   lu>  as  quirt  as  you  can, 
won't  you?     Oh!      1  can't  believe  ill 
]Erit  Polly.     Sam  dance*  break- 
down ami  finishes  up  by  looking 
al   Haw-tree,   who  turns  away 
astonished.     Sam    disconcerted ; 
sits  on  choir  by  table;    George 
at  door] 
George.    My  baby  —  my  ba  —    It's 
A  dreaJUl      [To  Sam]     You've  seen  it  — 
What's  it  like? 

Sam.  Oh!  it's  like  a  —  like  a  sort 
of  —  infant  —  white  and  —  milky,  and 
all  that. 

[Enter    Polly    with    baby    wrapped    in 

shawls;      George   shuts   door   aivl 

meets  her] 

Polly.      Gently  1      gently,    —    tako 

earel       Esther     will     hardly     have    it 

touched. 

[Sam     rises     and     gelt     near     to 
GeohheI 
George.     Hut  I'm  its  father. 
Polly.     That    don't    matter.     She's 
very  particular. 

George.     Boy  or  girl? 
Polly.     Guess. 

George.       Bov!         [Polly       nods. 
OxoBdl  prowl]     What's  his  name? 
Polly.     G 


Too  long  a  story  just  now.     T 

about    it.     [Polly    oives    hii 

How  is  it  Esther's  living  here] 
Polly.     She    came    back    j 

baby  was  born,  and  the  furu 

sold  up. 

George.  Sold  up?  What  f 
Polly.  That  you  bought  fi 
Hawtreb.     It    couldn't    bt 

George  —  Mrs.  D'Alroy  was  » 
George.      Poor!       But     I 

JHOQ  to  put.  in  the  bank  I 
Hawtrbe.     We  must  tell  y 

Eve  it  to  her  father,  who  bar 
t  own  name. 

Sam.     And  lost  it  in  bottin' 
copper. 

George.     Then  she's  been 
Polly.     No  —  not  in  want, 
lent  her  money. 

George     [seated].       What 
[Pause;   he  looks  at  Polly,  who 
Hawtree]     You? 
Polly.     Yes. 

George    {rising    and    shakii 

tree's  hand].     Tnank  you,  ol- 

(Hawtree  droops 

Sam.   [Aside]     Now  who'd  a 

that  long  swell  'ad  it  in  'tm? 

mentioned  it. 

So  Pupa  Eaataa 
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iz  days  old,  your  letter  oame, 
[awtree].  I  saw  that  it  was 
,  and  that  it  wasn't  in  your 
sorge]  ;  I  guessed  what  was 

I  opened  it  unknown  to  her, 

there  of  your  capture  and 

laren't  tell  her.     I  went  to 

ik  his  advice,  but  he  was  too 

iderstand  me.     Sam  fetched 

He  told  us  that  the  news 

her.  When  she  woke  up, 
le  had  dreamt  there  was  a 

you.  I  told  her.  No;  and 
iay  she  asked  for  a  letter, 
tor  advised  us  to  write  one 
me  from  you.     So  we  did. 

and  the  doctor  told  her  — 
r,  I  mean  —  that  her  eyes 
ad  8 he  mustn't  read,  and  we 
;ter  to  her ;  didn't  we,  Sam? 
you !  she  always  knew  it 
e  from  you!  At  last,  when 
>nger,  we  told  her  all. 

[after   a    pause].     How    did 

She  pressed  the  baby  in 
ind  turned  her  face  to  the 
pause]  Well,  to  make  a 
short,  when  she  got  up,  she 
er  had  lost  all  the  money 
t  her.  There  was  a  dreadful 
ten  them.  She  told  him  he'd 
and  her  child,  and  father  left 
and  swore  he'd  never  come 

jn't    be   alarmed,  —  'e    did 

[Sitting  by  fire] 
Oh,  yes;    he  was  too  good- 
stop  long  from  his  children, 
faults,  but  his  good  points, 
nd  'em,  are  wonderful ! 
38,  when  you  find  'em. 
8,  get*  bread  and  butter  from 
tie,  and  sits  at  corner  of  table] 
So  she  had  to  come  back 
and  that's  all. 
Why  didn't  she  write  to 

• 

Father  wanted  her ;  but  she 
roud  —  she    said    she'd   die 

rising,  to  Hawtree].  There's 
Caste's  all  humbug.     [Sees- 
mantel-piece]     That's    my  • 

sing  round]  and  a  map  of 
that's  the  piano  I  bought 

wear  to  the  silk. 

Yes ;   that  was  bought  in  at 

[To  Hawtree]   Thank  ye, 


Hawtree.  Not  by  me  —  I  was  in 
India  at  the  time. 
George.  By  whom,  then? 
Polly.  By  Sam.  [Sam  winks  to  her 
to  discontinue]  I  shall!  He  knew 
Esther  was  breaking  her  heart  about 
anyone  else  having  it,  so  he  took  the 
money  he'd  saved  up  for  our  wedding, 
and  we're  going  to  De  married  now  — 
ain't  we,  Sam? 

Sam  [rushing  to  George  and  pulling 
out  circulars  from  his  pocket].  And  hope 
by  constant  attention  to  business,  to 
merit  —  [Polly  pushes  him  away] 

Polly.  Since  you  died  it  hasn  t 
been  opened,  but  if  I  don't  play  it  to- 
night, may  I  die  an  old  maid! 

[Goes    up.     George    crosses    to 
Sam,     and    shakes    his    hand, 
then   goes   up   stage,    pulls   up 
blind,    and    looks    into    street. 
Sam  turns  uv  and  meets  Polly 
by  top  of  table] 
Hawtree.    [Aside]    Now  who'd  have? 
thought  that  little  cad  had  it  in  him?  \ 
He  never  mentioned  it.     [Aloud]    Apro- 
pos, George,  your  mother  —  I'll  go  to 
the  Square,  and  tell  her  of  — 

[Takes  hat  from  piano] 
Is  she  in  town  ? 

[At  cradle] 
Yes.     Will     you     come 


George. 


And  leave  my  wife?  — and 


Hawtree 
with  me  ? 

George. 
such  a  wife ! 

Hawtree.  I'll  go  at  once.  I  shall 
catch  her  before  dinner.  Good-bye, 
old  fellow.  Seeing  you  back  again, 
alive  and  well,  makes  me  feel  quite  — 
that  I  quite  feel  —  [Shakes  George's 
hand.  Uoes  to  door,  then  crosses  to  Sam, 
who  has  turned  Polly's  tea  into  his 
saucer,  and  is  just  about  to  drink ;  seeing 
Hawtree,  he  puts  it  down  quickly,  and 
turns  his  back]  Mr.  Gerridge,  I  fear  I 
have  often  made  myself  very  offensive 
to  you. 

Sam.     Well,  sir,  yer  'ave. 

Hawtree.  [At  bottom  of  table]  I  feared 
so.     I  didn't  know  you  then.     I  beg 
our  pardon.     Let  me  ask  you  to  shake 

nds  —  to  forgive  me,  and  forget  it. 

[Offering  his  hand] 

Sam  [taking  it].  Say  no  more,  sir; 
and  if  ever  I  ve  made  myself  offensive 
to  vou,  I  ask  your  pardon;  forget  it 
and  forgive  me.  [They  shake  hands 
warmly;  as  Hawtree  crosses  to  door, 
recovering  from  Sam's  hearty  shake  of  the 
hand,  Sam  runs  to  him]  Hi,  sir !  When 
yer  marry  that  young  ta&3  %&  \  Y&aro 


ha 


you're  engut;(>d  to,  if  you  should  furnish 
a  house,  and  require  anything  in  my 
way  — 

[He  brings  out  circular;  begin*  to 

read    it.     Polly    comes    down 

ami   pushen  Sam  away,  against 

Hawtkee.     Sam  goes  and  «(» 

on  low  chair  by  fireplace,  down 

stage,     disconcerted,     cramming 

circulars  into  his  packet] 

Hawtree.     Good-bye,     George,     for 

the    present.     [At    door]     Bye,     Polly. 

[Resumes   his    Pall    Mall   manner  at   he 

goes  out]     I'm  off  to  the  Square. 

[Exit  Hawtree] 
Qeokoe  [al  cradle].     But  Esther? 
Pollv  [meeti  GeuuckI.     Oh,  I  forgot 
all  about  Esther.     I'll  it'll  her  all  about 
it. 

George.     How?  [By  door] 

Polly.  I  don't  know;  but  it  will 
come.  Providence  will  send  it  to  me, 
as  it  has  sent  you.  my  dear  brother. 
[Kiiihrticiiig  him]  You  don't  know  how 
glad  I  am  to  see  you  hack  agaml  You 
must  go.  [Pushing  him.  George  takes 
hat  off  piano]  Esther  will  be  getting  up 
directly.  [At  door  with  George.  «'Ao 
look*  through  keyhole]  It's  no  use  look- 
ing there ;  it's  dark. 

!   [at   door].     It   isn't   often 


come    back!      Alive  I      Alive  1 
Sam,  kiss  me ! 

[Sam  rushes  to  Pollv,  In* 

and  she  jumps  off.  Sam  t 

the  door] 
Sam  [donees  shutter-dance].  V 
the  swells  are  gone ;  cow  1  can  o| 
safetv-valve.  and  let  my  feelings 
To  think  of  'is  eomin'  back  sJiv 
India  just  as  I  am  goin'  to  o] 
shop.  Perhaps  he'll  get  me  tl 
rouage  of  the  Royal  Family.  It 
look  stunnin'  over  the  door,  a  li 
a  unicorn,  a-standin'  on  their  hii 
doin'  nothin'  furiously,  with  a  I 


and  imitates  the  picture  of  the  Royo 
Polly  said  I  was  to  light  up,  and 
ever  Polly  says  must  be  done. 
brackets  over  viatttd-pieet,  then  c 
as  he  lights  the  broken  one,  sags] 
this  one  is  for  all  the  world  1 
Eccles!  [Places  candles  on  pia 
sits  on  music-stool]  Poor  Esthc 
think  of  my  knowin'  her  when  s 
in  the  ballet  line.  —  then  in  the 
able  lino ;  then  a  mother  —  n< 
ourables  Is  '"mammas". — -then a 
and  then  in  the  ballet  line  ag 

back   [grmri  nti  .-. 
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;  a  merit  —  to  continue  the 

0  has  kissed  Esther  two  or 

What  are  you   talking 

on't  know,  —  I'm  off  myU 

s  music-stool.  Pollt  goes 
id  to  chair,  facing  Esther] 
What's  the  matter  with 
dear?  [To  Polly]  I  can 
g  in  your  eyes, 
ips  it's  the  new  furniture ! 
[Sits  on  music-stool] 
Will  you  help  me  with  the 

sit,  Esther  upper  end,  back 
able,  Polly  facing  her,  at 
t  end] 
t  was  a  pretty  dress  when 

-  not  unlike  the  one  Mdlle. 
sed     to     wear.     [Suddenly 
lands]     Oh ! 
What's  the  matter? 
.  needle!     [Crosses  to  Sam, 
f  finger]     I've  got  it! 
Bit  —  the  needle  —  in  your 

\o ;   an  idea  in  my  head ! 
wiring  at  her  finger].     Does 

tupid !    [Sam  still  sitting  on 

1  Do  you  recollect  Mdlle. 
ther? 
Yes. 

>o  you  recollect  her  in  that 
Id  Herr  Griffenhaagen  ar- 
eanne    la    Folle,    or,    the 
b  Soldier? 
Yes ;  will  you  do  the  fresh 

Tliat's  the  use?  Let  me 
id  it  go?  How  well  I  re- 
scene  !  —  the  cottage  was 

the  bridge  at  the  back  — 
'  villagers,  and  the  entrance 

as  Jeanne,  the  bride  — 
la-la-la  [sings  and  panto- 
imitating  her].  Then  the 
Claude,  the  bridegroom  — 
Hating  swell]     How-de-do? 

r].     'Ow  are  yer? 

ting    Polly,    then    sitting 

'hen  there  was  the  proces- 
rch  —  the  march  of  the 
•   the   bridge  —  [sings   and 

—  arrest  of  Claude,  who  is 
e  conscription  —  [business ; 

dreamily],  and  is  torn  from 


the  arms  of  his  bride,  at  the  church- 
porch.  Omnes  broken-hearted.  This  is 
Omnes  broken-hearted.        [Pantomimes] 

Esther.  Polly,  I  don't  like  this; 
it  brings  back  memories. 

Polly  [going  to  table  and  leaning  her 
hands  on  it.  Looks  over  at  Esther]  Oh, 
fuss  about  memories ! — one  can't  mourn 
for  ever.  [Esther  surprised]  Every- 
thing in  this  world  isn't  sad.  There's 
bad  news  —  and  there's  good  news 
sometimes  —  when  we  least  expect  it. 

Esther.    Ah !  not  for  me. 

Polly.     Why  not? 

Esther  [anxiously].     Polly! 

Polly.  Second  Act.  [This  to  be  said 
quickly,  startling  Sam,  who  has  been  look- 
ing on  the  ground  during  last  four  or  five 
lines]  Winter  —  the  Village  Pump. 
This  is  the  village  pump  [pointing  to 
Sam,  seated  by  piano,  on  music-stool; 
Sam  turns  round  on  music-stool,  disgusted] 
Entrance  of  Jeanne  —  now  called  Jeanne 
la  Folle,  because  she  has  gone  mad  on 
account  of  the  supposed  loss  of  her 
husband. 

Sam.     The  supposed  loss? 

Polly.     The  supposed  loss ! 

Esther  [dropping  costume],     Polly ! 

Sam.     [Aside  to  Polly]     Mind ! 

Polly.  Can't  stop  now !  Entrance 
of  Claude,  who  isnt  dead,  in  a  captain's 
uniform  —  a  cloak  thrown  over  his 
shoulders. 

Esther.    Not  dead ! 

Polly.  Don't  you  remember  the 
ballet?  Jeanne  is  mad,  and  can't 
recognise  her  husband;  and  don't,  till 
he  shows  her  the  ribbon  she  gave  him 
when  they  were  betrothed.  A  bit  of 
ribbon!  Sam,  have  you  got  a  bit  of 
ribbon?  Oh,  that  crape  sword-knot, 
that  will  do. 

[Crosses  down.       Sam  astonished] 

Esther.     Touch  that! 

[Rising,  coming  down] 

Polly.  Why  not?  —  it's  no  use 
now. 

Esther  [slowly,  looking  into  Polly's 
eyes].  You  have  heard  of  George  —  I 
know  you  have  —  I  see  it  in  your  eyes. 
You  may  tell  me  —  I  can  bear  it  —  I 
can  indeed  —  indeed  I  can.  Tell  me  — 
he  is  not  dead?  [Violently  agitated] 

Polly.     No  ! 

Esther.    No? 

Polly.    No  ! 

Esther  [whispers].  Thank  Heaven  1 
[Sam  turns  on  stool,  back  to  audience] 
You've  seen  him,  —  I  see  you  have !  — 
I  know  it !  —  I  feel  it  I    I  had.  &  V>t\^\, 
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Give   me    some   sign  —  some   sound  — 

IPoloy   opens   piano] — some   token   of 
Lis  life  and  presence ! 

'Sam  touches  Polls  on  the  shoul- 
der, takes  hat,  and  ait.  All  U> 
be  done  very  quickly,  Polly  sits 
immediately  ut  piano  and  plays 
air  softly  —  the  saute  air  played 
by  Esther,  Act  II,  on  Ihe 
treble  on!y\ 
ier  [in  an  rcstusy].  Oh,  my 
husband!  come  tome!  for  I  knmv  that 
Let  me  feel  your  arma 
clasp  round  me !     Do  not  fear  for  me ! 

—  I  can  boar  the  slsrlit  of  you  I  —  [door 
o  pen  «  *ht)\eing  S  \  M  keeping  t Inn  hue  hack] 

—  it  nil)  not  kill  me!  —  George  — love! 
husband  —  come,  oh,  come  to  mel 

IGeoriik  breaks  away  from  Sam, 
and  coming  down  behind 
Esther  places  bis  hands  over 
her  eyes;  she  gives  a  faint 
scream,  and  turning,  fall*  in  his 
arms.  Piilly  plays  bass  as 
well  as  treble  of  the  air,  forte, 
then  fortinsi mt>.  She  thru  [ilays 
at  random,  cntlrnct'urii.g  to  hide 
her  tears.  At  lost  strikes  piano 
wildly,   and  goes  off  info  a  fit 


little  kindness.  He  helped  me  u 
cape,  and  hid  me  in  a  sort  of  cave, 
for  a  long  time  used  to  bring  m*  I 
Unfortunately,  he  was  ordered  ai 
so  ho  brought  another  Sepov  to 
after  me.  I  felt  from  the  sir- :  this 
meant  to  betray  me.  and  I  wat 
lum  like  a  lynx,  during  the  one  da 
was  with  me.  As  evening  drew  o 
Sepoy  picket  was  passing.  I  could 
by  the  look  in  the  fella's  eyes,  he  m 
to  call  out  as  soon  as  they  were 
enough ;  so  I  seized  him  by  the  tin 
and  shook  the  life  out  of  him. 

You  strangled  him? 


GE..K-! 


Yea. 


Killed  him— dead? 

George.  He  didn't  get  up  ag&i 
[Embraces  Esti 

Polly.  [FoSfLMl  You  never  go 
kill  Sepoys.  [Pushes  him  i 

Sam.     No  !      I  pay  rates  and  tax 

George.  The  day  after.  Have 
and  his  Scotchmen  marched  tare 
the  village,  and  1  turned  out  to  i 
them.  I  was  loo  done  up  to  join 
1  was  sent  straight  on  to  CalculU 
got  leave,  took  a  berth  on  the  P.  i 
boat ;  the  passage  restored  ma 
landed  this  morning,  came  on  1 
ii.il  brcuuLl  iii  i  ] -, t ■  mill.. 
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Marquise.  [Aside  to  George]  But  I 
iron't  have  the  man  who  smells  of 
patty  —  [Sam,  business  at  back.  He  is 
mstening,  and  at  the  word  "putty"  throws 
btr  cap  irritably  on  table.  Folly  pacifies 
fctm,  and  makes  him  sit  down  beside  her 
m  window]  —  nor  the  man  who  smells 
of  beer. 

[Goes  to  Esther,  who  offers  her 
chair,  and  sits  in  chair  opposite 
to  her.  Marquise  ba<k  to 
audience,  Esther  facing  au- 
dience] 

[Enter  Hawtree,  pale] 

Hawtree.  George!  Oh,  the  Mar- 
chioness is  here. 
George.  What's  the  matter? 
Hawtree.  Oh,  nothing.  Yes,  there 
b.  I  don't  mind  telling  you.  I've 
been  thrown.  I  called  at  my  chambers 
is  I  came  along  and  found  this. 

[Gives  George  a  note.     Sits  on 

music-stool] 

George.     From  the  Countess,  Lady 

Florence's      mother.      [Reads]     "Dear 

Major  Hawtree,  —  I  hasten  to  inform 

jou  that  my  daughter  Florence  is  about 

to  enter   into   an   alliance   with    lx>rd 

8axeby,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis 

,of   Loamshire.     Under    thcso    circum- 

i stances,   should  you   think  fit  to  call 

Acre   again,   I  feel   assured  — "     Well, 

'perhaps  it's  for   the   best.     [Returning 

[letter]      Caste !     you      know.      Caste ! 

.And  a  marquis  is  a  bigger  swell  than  a 

major. 

Hawtree.  Yes,  best  to  marry  in 
your  own  rank  of  life. 

George.  If  you  can  find  the  girl. 
But  if  ever  you  find  the  girl,  marry  her. 
As  to  her  station,  — 

**  True  hearts  arc  more  than  coronets, 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood." 

Hawtree.  Ya-as.  But  a  gentle- 
man should  hardly  ally  himself  to  a 
nobody. 

George.  My  dear  fella,  Nobody's  a 
mistake  —  he  don't  exist.  Nobody's 
nobody!     Everybody's  somebody! 

Hawtree.     Yes.    But  still  — "Caste. 

George.  Oh,  Caste's  all  right.  Caste 
w  a  good  thing  if  it's  not  carried  too  far. 
It  shuts  the  door  on  the  pretentious 
and  the  vulgar;  but  it  should  open  the 
door  very  wide  for  exceptional  merit. 
Let  brains  break  through  its  barriers, 
•nd  what  braias  can  break  through 
love  may  leap  over. 

Hawtree.       Yes.      Why,     George, 


you're  quite  inspired  —  quite  an  orator. 

What  makes  you  so  brilliant?     Your 

captivity?     The  voyage?     What  then? 

George.     I'm  in  love  with  my  wife! 

[Enter  Eccles,  drunk,  a  bottle  of  gin  in 

his  hand] 

Eccles  [crossing  to  centre  of  stage]. 
Bless  this  'appy  company.  May  we 
'ave  in  our  arms  what  we  love  in  our 
'earts.  [Goes  to  head  of  table.  Esther 
goes  to  cradle,  back  to  audience.  Polly 
and  Sam,  half  amused,  half  angry.  Mar- 
quise still  sitting  in  chair,  back  to 
audience.  Hawtree  facing  Eccles. 
George  tip  stage,  leaning  on  piano  in 
disgust]  Polly,  fetch  wine-glasses  —  a 
tumbler  will  do  for  me.  Let  us  drink 
a  toast.  Mr.  Chairman  [to  Marquise], 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  —  I  beg  to  pro- 
pose the  'ealth  of  our  nowly  returned 
warrior,  my  son-in-law.  [Marquise 
shivers]  The  Right  Honourable  George 
Do  Alroy.  Get  glasses,  Polly,  and  send 
for  a  bottle  of  sherry  wine  for  my  lady- 
ship. My  ladyship!  My  ladyship! 
M'  lad'ship!  [She  half  turns  to  him] 
You  and  me'll  liave  a  drain  together  on 
the  quiet.  So  delighted  to  see  you 
under  these  altered  circum  —  circum  — 
circum  —  stangate. 

[Polly,  who  has  shakcji  her  head 
at  him  to  desist,  in  vain,  very 
distressed] 
Sam.     Shove  'is  'ead  in  a  bucket ! 

[Exit  in  disaust] 
Hawtree.  [Aside  to  George]   I  mink 
I  can  abate   this   nuisance  —  at  least, 
I  can  remove  it. 

[Rises  and  crosses  to  Eccles,  who 
has  got  round  to  side  of  table, 
leaning  on  it.  He  taps  Eccles 
with  his  stick,  first  on  right 
shoulder,  then  on  left,  and 
finally  sharply  on  right.  Eccles 
turns  round  and  falls  on  point 
of  stick  —  Hawtree  steaayina 
him.  George  crosses  behind, 
to  Marquise,  who  has  gone  to 
cradle  —  puts  his  arm  round 
Esther  and  takes  her  to  mantel* 
jriece]  i 

Mr.  Eccles,    don't    you    think    that,  j 
with  your  talent  for  liquor,  if  you  had  / 
an   allowance  of   about   two  pounds  ai 
week,  and  went  to  Jersey,  where  spirits  I 
are  cheap,  that  you  could  drink  your-! 
self  to  death  in  a  year? 

Eccles.  I  think  I  could  —  I'm  sure 
Plltry. 
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{Goes  up  by  table,  steadying  himself 

Marquise  [bemling  over  cradle,  at  fW|. 

by  it,  and  situ  in  chair  by  fire, 
vrith   the   buttle   of   gin.     Haw- 

My  grandson ! 

IEccles  fails  off  the  chair  in  tit 

last  stage  of  drunkenness,  IntlU 

tkee  standing  by  fire.     Esther 

and  Polly  embracing.     As  they 

in    hand.     Hawtree,    Imuttj 

turn  away  from   each  other—] 

one  foot   on   chair  from   vhici 

Oac.E  [coming  across  with  Esther). 

BcCLBs  has  fallen,  look*  at  h» 

and  play  me  Uiat  air  that  used 

through  eye-glass.     Saw   cntm. 

b  in  ray  ears  as  i  lay  awake,  night 

and  goes  to  Polly,  behind  cradlt. 

Eight,  captive  in  thu  eav« —  you 

and,     producing      loedding-ritu 

from  several  papers,  holds  it  ■ 

{lie  hands  Esther  to  piano.    She 

before  her  eyes.     Esther   plait 

plays  the  air] 

unlit  curtain  drops] 

X  • 

t : 


PINAFORE 


H.  M.  B. 
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WILLIAM  SCHWENCK  GILBERT 

(183&-1911) 

One  comes  away  from  a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  comic  opera  full  of  zest,  and  with 
a  sense  of  having  been  splendidly  amused.  A  rare  breeze  blows  across  their  stage 
-a  mixture  of  melody  and  wit,  putting  to  shame  our  worn-out  modern  musical 
comedies.  In  stage  history,  we  know  of  nothing  to  compare  with  the  partnership  of 
these  two  men.  After  their  names  became  inseparable  —  in  other  words,  after  the 
Savoy  operas,  which  began  in  1875,  with  "Trial  by  Jury"  —  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
separated  through  disagreement.  But  neither  one  profited  by  the  break ;  though 
they  reunited  later,  their  other  work  never  equalled  or  even  approached  "H.  M.  S. 
Pinafore",  "The  Pirates  of  Penzance",  and  "Patience." 

The  last  revival  of  "Pinafore"  in  America  was  given  shortly  after  the  death 
of  Sir  Gilbert,  which  occurred  on  May  29,  1911,  when  he  met  with  a  tragic  end  by 
drowning  in  a  lake  on  his  estate.  At  that  time  the  news  was  heralded  with  almost 
contemporaneous  poignancy,  even  though  the  librettist  was  born  in  1836,  and  had 
ceased  being  an  active  influence  in  the  theatre.  What  is  to  be  noted  is  that  these 
partners  produced  some  of  the  most  musical  and  satirical  commentaries  on  current 
fads  and  fancies,  and  that  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  approach  them  in  their  com- 
bined ability.  Since  Sullivan's  death,  in  1900,  there  has  been  no  one  to  caricature 
grand  opera  scores,  as  he  did  in  the  "  The  Mikado "  and  "Pinafore " ;  and  no  one  has 
mastered  the  libretto  style  of  Gilbert. 

The  latter  began  as  a  serious  dramatist,  coming  under  the  influence  of  Tom 
Robertson  —  an  influence  which  he  confesses,  and  which  may  well  be  seen  in  the 
ground-plan  for  the  plot  of  "Pinafore."  Gilbert  tried  his  hand  at  tenderness  in 
"Broken  Hearts",  at  sentiment  in  "Sweethearts",  and  at  straight  drama  in  "Dan'l 
Druce."  By  literary  nature  he  was  whimsical.  And  by  business  nature,  he  was 
sensible,  for  stage  experience  prompted  him  to  desert  the  serious.  He  did  so  even- 
tually in  these  very  terse  terms : 

You  are  in  error  in  supposing  that  the  adverse  criticisms  of  "Bramtingham 
Hall"  alone  determined  mo  to  write  no  more  serious  plays.  This  is  my  sixth 
consecutive  failure  in  that  class  of  work,  and  I  simply  bow  to  what  I  take  to  be 
the  verdict  of  the  press  and  the  public. 

Some  one  has  facetiously  said,  Shakespeare  wrote  the  quotation  book.  Cer- 
tainly, the  lyrics  in  the  Gilbert  librettos  are  well-nigh  as  familiar  in  quotation. 
The  universal  application  of  some  of  the  Gilbert  satire  makes  his  best  pieces  as 
applicable  to-day  as  they  were  when  written.  There  is  a  theatrical  superstition  that 
" Patience"  is  not  easy  to  revive.  Managers  argue  that  because  the  intellectual 
shafts  in  it  put  the  audience  in  an  uncomfortable  position  about  human  weaknesses, 
the  piece  leaves  a  bitter  taste  to  carry  away.  It  may  also  be  that,  historically,  the 
plot  presupposes  some  knowledge  of  the  literary  dis^mb\ta&  ^Yu&Yi  tore  \^^ 
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I  English  writers  the  satiric  shafts  of  Gilbert  and  of  George  Du  Maurier.  Bol 
I  esthete  was  a  sham  iu  1881,  when  "Patience"  was  first  given  at  the  Loudue  ' 
I  Comique,  on  the  evening  of  April  23,  he  is  certainly  a  sham  to-day.  U 
e  pre-Raphaelites  in  1881,  there  are  Futurists  and  "high-browa"  to-div. 
t  was  probably  right  in  banking  on  the  belief  that  though  "types  disappm 
fcvery  decade,  the  long-haired  poet  will  never  cut  his  locks,  and  the  adoriof 

n  is  that  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  in  their  successful  eoltabnn- 
rs,  slavishly  followed  their  old  themes  rather  than  invented  original  ploti 
|ituations.     There  is  certainly  a  conventional  pattern  for  "Pinaforn"  %oi 
a  always  on  the  lookout  for  the  set  lyrics,  which  are  the  "genu" 
■t  and  Sullivan.     But  the  beauty  about  Gilbert's  lyrics,  so  unlike  thegeoen) 
e  of  the  modern  musical  comedy,  is  that  they  have  an  organic  connection  witi 
b  a  whole. 

Ilbert  was  born  on  the  Strand,  London,  November  18,  1836.     When  only  Wo 

| old,  he  was  stolen  by  brigands  at  Naples,  where  his  parents  were  staying  al 

During  the  very  earliest  period  of  his  education,  he  showed  a  gift  tot 

Ing  and  for  writing,  and  when,  in  1855,  he  entered  King's  College,  having  « 

Illow-Btudents  the  late  Walter  Besant  and  Alfred  Ainger.  editor  of  Cliark* 

s  Letters,  he  began  writing  for  the  college  magazine.     It  was  his  intention 

jo  Oxford,  but  the  Crimean  War  occurring,  he  stood  his  examinations  for* 

I  Artillery  Commission.      The  war  came  to  a  quick  end,  however,  and  it  wU 

a  graduation   from    London  University,  in   1857,  that   he  obtained  a  com- 

i  in  the  Third  Battalion  of  Gordon  Highlanders.     That  same  year  he  became 

iu  the  Education  Department,  and,  during  his  spare  time,  studied  for  the 
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1S71  alone,  "Randall's  Thumb",  "Creatures  of  Impulse",  "Great  Expectations "t 
"On  Guard",  "The  Wedding  March",  "Thespis;  or,  The  Gods  Grown  Old," 
and  "Pygmalion  and  Galatea"  attracting  the  London  public.  Out  of  the  latter 
play  he  is  said  to  have  reaped  a  fortune  of  over  $200,000.  In  1874,  the  London 
public  was  shocked  by  the  supposed  immorality  of  "Charity",  and  pleased  by 
"Sweethearts",  which  Mrs.  Bancroft  was  giving  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's. 

From  the  time  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  combined,  beginning  with  "  Trial ky^-Jury", 
on  March  25, 1875,  —  the  libretto  based  on  a  sketch  for  Fun,  April  11, 1868,  —  with 
D'Oyly  Carte  as  the  manager,  until,  in  1889,  misunderstanding  broke  the  partner- 
ship, we  have  in  rapid  succession  "The  Sorcerer"  (November  17, 1877),  "Pinafore" 
(May  25,  1878),  "The  Pirates  of  Penzance"  (New  York,  December  31,  1879), 
"Patience"  (April  23,  1881),  "Iolanthe"  (November  25,  1882),  "Princess  Ida", 
based  on  Tennyson's  " The  Princess "  (January  5,  1884),  "  The  Mikado  "  (March  14, 
1885),  a  production  out  of  which  it  is  said  Gilbert,  Sullivan,  and  D'Oyly  Carte  each 
made  $150,000,  "Ruddigore"  (January  22,  1887),  "The  Yeoman  of  the  Guard" 
(October  3,   1888),  "The  Gondoliers"   (December  7,   1889).     This  list  includes 
the  brilliant  period  of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  collaboration.     Each  piece  carried 
a  sub-title. 

The  fact  that  "H.  M.  S.  Pinafore"  reminds  one  of  a  Bab  Ballad  recalls  George 
Moore's  statement,  in  "Impressions  and  Opinions",  that  the  "measure  of  his  [Gil- 
tot*  s]  success  has  always  been  determined  by  the  measure  of  his  faithfulness  to  these 
ballads ;  and  if  we  examine  them,  we  find  they  contain  in  essence  the  whole  of  his 
literary  perceptions."  Although  the  production,  as  staged  in  London,  ran  for  over 
seven  hundred  consecutive  nights,  it  was  not  at  first  the  success  it  afterwards  be- 
came. In  fact,  we  are  told  it  was  because  the  music  was  so  persistently  played  at 
the  Covent  Garden  Promenade  Concerts  that  people  finally  became  curious  regard- 
ing the  opera.  The  international  copyright  law  was  still  in  a  muddle,  and  the 
property  of  English  writers  was  within  the  grasp  of  every  pirate  in  existence. 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  had  difficulties  with  their  American  production  of  "Pinafore." 
In  the  United  States,  it  was  performed  everywhere  without  permission;  even 
church  choirs,  so  we  are  told,  gave  productions  of  "Pinafore",  and  at  one  time 
at  least  eight  rival  companies  were  presenting  it.  Because  of  this  lack  of  property 
control,  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  decided  to  give  an  authentic  production  in  America, 
and  for  that  purpose  came  to  New  York  in  time  to  produce  their  opera  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Theatre,  on  December  1,  1879,  Sullivan  leading  his  orchestra.  Strange 
to  say,  when  the  pirated  edition  was  given  on  January  17,  1879,  the  metropolitan 
critics  received  it  with  greater  cordiality,  although,  when  the  later  authentic  version 
was  produced,  they  recognized  that  the  music,  as  conducted  by  Sullivan,  was  better, 
and  the  scenic  effects  more  elaborate. 

Sullivan  ib  reported  to  have  said  of  his  score : 

It  iB  perhaps  a  rather  strange  fact  that  the  music  to  "Pinafore",  which  was 
thought  to  be  so  merry  and  spontaneous,  was  written  while  I  was  suffering 
agonies  from  a  cruel  illness.  I  would  compose  a  few  bars,  and  then  lie  almost 
insensible  from  pain.  When  the  paroxysm  was  passed,  I  would  write  a  little 
more,  until  the  pain  overwhelmed  me  again.  Never  was  music  written  under 
conditions  so  distressing. 

CeUier  tells  us  that  the  play  was  originally  called  "Mantelpiece",  but  that,  as 
soon  as  "Her  Majesty's  Ship"  was  decided  upon,  Gilbert  built  u&  ra\\u&TC^ta»»*& 
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|  boat.  In  fact,  he  possessed  a  <-i.>mplete  model  of  the  Savoy  singe,  and  worini 
s  effects,  not  only  while  writing  his  play,  but  during  rehearsals.  While  bt 
inducting  rehearsals,  bis  business  was  so  well  planned  out  that  there  was  no 
■  >  waste  time  inventing  movement  and  action ;  it  had  all  been  sketched  U- 
Jhand  on  the  tittle  model  stage  in  his  study.  The  slightest  suggestions  would 
a  very  rich  imagination  at  work.  For  instance,  it  is  believed  that  a  huge  en- 
ler's  sword,  which  hung  in  his  library,  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  inTefr 
j  that  finally  crystallized  into  "The  Mikado." 

t  would  be  interesting  to  follow  the  transformation  which  took  place  in  titf 
ming  of  the  "Mantelpiece",  and  the  launching  of  "H.  M.  S.  Pinafore."  C«J- 
in  his  rather  discursive  account  of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas,  sugg«ti 
nettling  of  the  changes.  He  notes  that  the  I/tni.  Sir  Joseph  Porter  was  given  tie 
■inguished  group  of  "  sisters  and  cousins  and  aunts",  but  that  in  the  Bab  Ballidf 
<f  hclonged  to  Captain  Itccse. 

•nding  a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  opera,  and  listening  to  revelry  of  tuneful  u4 
nusie.  one  can  hardly  believe  that  the  eomposer  of  such  melodies  wai  lis 
ter  of  the  world-famous  "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers",  "Nearer  My  Gal 
e",  and  "The  Lost  Chord." 
Jin  George  W.  Smalley's  "Anglo-American  Reminiscences",  there  is  a  twj 
Jellent  pen-picture  of  the  irritability  of  W.  S.  Gilbert.  We  learn  from  a  flr* 
iew  what  a  tyro  ho  was  at  rehearsals.  We  are  given  to  understand  that  bf 
e  of  the  touchiest  men,  resenting  the  slightest  unfavourable  allusion  to  ba 
This  portraiture  makes  us  lielieve  that  had  any  one  but  himself  written 
i  mild  bit  of  fun  as  this,  in  the  "Pirates  of  Penzanco"  —  "And  whistleall 
s  from  that  infernal  nonsense  'Pinafore'",  —  Gilbert  would  have  cut  bin 
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b  well  as  having  fun  with  his  own  love  for  Shelley.  No  jingles  to-day  can  quite 
ombine  the  lyric  quality,  with  the  appositencss,  to  bo  found  in  "When  I  first  put 
his  uniform  on,"  and  Bunthorne's  "Come,  walk  up  and  purchase  with  avidity, 
veroome  your  diffidence  and  natural  timidity."  And  there  is  an  abiding  tender- 
ness in  the  duet,  "Prithee,  pretty  maiden,  prithee  tell  me  true." 

As  a  story,  "Patience"  is  thin.  But  its  satirical  spirit  constitutes  its  unity. 
rhe  esthete  is  hounded  from  first  to  last.  In  such  lyrics  as  "A  magnet  hung  in 
v  hardware  shop",  "To  him  with  compliments  ironical",  "You  hold  yourself  like 
iiis9',  "And  when  I  go  out  the  door",  the  esthete  is  given  no  peace. 

There  are  those  who  beliove  "The  Mikado"  is  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  best  com- 
bination. Certain  it  is  that  the  little  operetta  almost  became  a  cause  c&hbre,  creat- 
ing embarrassment  in  her  Majesty's,  Queen  Victoria's,  royal  circle.  In  1857,  the 
Queen  had  sent  the  Emperor  of  Japan  a  battleship  as  a  gift.  And  the  Japanese,  for 
the  first  time,  had  come  in  contact  with  Western  civilization  by  sending  some 
of  their  officials  to  London.  Gilbert's  satirical  burlesque  of  the  Japanese,  who  were 
the  nation's  official  visitors,  met  at  first  with  scant  royal  favour. 

The  acting  history  of  Gilbert's  earlier  plays  is  mostly  centred  in  the  early  ef- 
forts of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal,  who  presented  his  "The  Palace  of  Truth",  based  on 
»  tale  by  Madame  Do  Genlis;  "Pygmalion  and  Galatea",  in  which  Mrs.  Kendal 
created  the  role  of  Galatea,  originally  intended  for  Mary  Anderson,  —  and  after- 
wards played  by  her.  In  the  "  Memories  "  of  the  latter,  one  finds  the  following 
record,  showing  how  difficult  Gilbert  could  be  at  rehearsals.     She  writes  as  follows : 

During  the  rehearsals  of  the  former  ["Pygmalion  and  Galatea"]  I  was  fre- 
quently told  that  my  reading  of  the  character  would  not  be  tolerated  by  the 
London  public.  Galatea,  the  child  of  Pygmalion's  art,  a  statue,  come  to  life, 
could  not,  it  seemed  to  me,  think,  look,  stand,  or  speak  like  an  earthly-born 
maiden ;  some  remnant  of  the  inanimate  marble  would  inevitably  linger  about 
her,  giving  to  her  movements  a  plastic  grace,  and  to  her  thoughts  and  their  ex- 
pression a  touch  of  the  ethereal.  Mr.  Gilbert  did  not  agree  with  my  concep- 
tion of  the  classic  meaning  of  Galatea's  character  —  which  seemed  to  me  its 
strongest  and  most  effective  side  —  saying  that  the  play  was  a  nineteenth- 
century  comedy  dressed  in  Greek  costume,  "which,"  he  added,  "is  the  only 
classic  thing  about  it."  I  had  undertaken  the  part  on  condition  that  I  should 
act  it  according  to  my  own  ideas ;  and  painful  and  embarrassing  as  it  was  for 
me  not  to  be  versatile  enough  to  carry  out  the  brilliant  author's  wish  that 
Galatea  should  speak  certain  comic  speeches  with  a  visible  consciousness  of  their 
meaning,  I  felt  convinced  that  my  only  hope  of  success  was  to  stamp  every 
word,  look,  tone,  and  movement  with  that  ingenuousness  which  seemed  to  me 
the  key-note  of  her  nature.  Another  trouble  during  the  dress  rehearsals  was  my 
pose  for  the  statue.  My  friend,  Mr.  Alma-Tadema,  had  suggested  that  I 
should  be  draped  after  some  of  those  lovely  Tanagra  figurines ;  and  he  was  good 
enough  to  arrange  my  draperies  himself,  going  with  Mr.  Gilbert  into  the  stalls 
to  see  the  effect.  The  author  insisted  that  Galatea  looked  like  a  stiff  medieval 
saint ;  so  the  Tanagra  idea  was  abandoned.  At  the  last  full-dress  rehearsal 
matters  grew  worse.  Pose  after  pose  was  tried,  but  the  judges  in  front  had  some- 
thing to  say  against  each.  I  went  to  my  dressing-room  on  the  eventful  night 
in  tears ;  but,  dashing  them  aside,  I  resolved  to  make  my  own  statue  in  my  own 
way.    Though  \\  was  already  six  o'clock,  my  mother  bought  and  hastily  made 
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■he  drapery  which  was  necessary  for  the  Dew  effect.  In  my  white  Greek 
ftlothcs,  with  swollen  eyes  and  tear-stained  faee,  I  worked  fur  an  hour  before  the 
■oug  mirror,  when  suddenly  the  statue  that  1  wanted  stood  before  me.  Tlw 
ience  received  it  with  round  after  round  of  applause,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  w- 
wledgud  himself  satisfied  with  his  new  Galatea.  This  succeas  I  thought 
deserved  not  for  any  excellence  on  my  part,  but  because  of  the  suffering 
id  undergone  during  the  many  rehearsals. 

ement   Scott   claimed    that   Gilbert   had   the  trenchant  humour  of   DougUi 

rold,  arid  the  topsy-turviness  and  eomie  genius  of  Dean  Swift.     It  would  ind*ri 

Le  been  strange  had  Gilbert,  who  was  so  continually  a  part  of  the  atmosphav 

1  of  which  Fun  and  Pmtch  were  created,  escaped  such  a  comparison.     He  mi 

Btinctly  of  his  period,  distinctly  prone  to  allow  his  humour  to  play  with  the  market 

Citations  of  the  Victorian  era.     Because  of  that,  he  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  V» 

1  times.     And  his  altitude  toward  the  stage  and  toward  his  art  is  measun 

x  much  a  part  of  the  theatre  of  his  day  he  was.     There  has  been  preserved  fa 

i  Professor  Brander  Mat  thews' e   publications  for  the  Dramatic  Museum  ol 

(timbhi  University,  an  interesting  paper  by-Gilbert,  entitled  "The  Stage  Play", 

s  prefaced  by  Archer,  who  points  out  how  Gilbert's  idea  of  dramaturgy  w 

Ircnied  by  the  requirements  of  his  time.     As  this  critic  says,  Gilbert's  chief  sot- 

■s  among  his  plays  hud  been  written  for  the  Haymarket  company,  under  Buck* 

s  management,  and  had  to  deal  with  the  stage  conventions  of  1872.    TV 

y  originally  appeared  in  "Tom  Hood's  Comic  Annual"  for  1873. 

I  If  Gilbert  held  to  the  theory  of  isolated  bright  lines,  a  theory  which  was  law 

a  failing  of  Oscar  Wilde,  he  sulVnncntly  overcame  his  belief  in  that  theorvto 

■  through  hi.-  liliivi 


H.  M.  S.  PINAFORE ; 

OR, 

THE  LASS  THAT  LOVED  A  SAILOR 

AN  ENTIRELY  ORIGINAL  NAUTICAL  COMIC  OPERA 

IN  TWO  ACTS 


By  W.  S.  GILBERT 
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ACT   I 


Scene.  —  Quarter-deck  of  H.  M.  S.  Pina- 
fore. View  of  Portsmouth  in  dis- 
tance. Sailors,  led  by  Boatswain, 
discovered  cleaning  braes  work,  splic- 
ing rape,  etc. 

Chorus 

We  sail  the  ocean  blue, 

And  our  saucy  ship's  a  beauty ; 
We're  sober  men,  and  true, 

And  attentive  to  our  duty. 
When  the  balls  whistle  free  o'er  the 
bright  blue  sea, 

We  stand  to  our  guns  all  day ; 
When  at  anchor  we  ride  on  the  Ports- 
mouth tide, 
We  have  plenty  of  time  to  play. 

[Enter  Little  Buttercup,   with  large 
basket  on  her  arm] 

Recitative 

Hail,  men-o'-war's  men  —  safeguards  of 

your  nation, 
Here  is  an  end,  at  last,  of  all  privation ; 
You've  got  your  pay  —  spare  all  you 

can  afford 
To  welcome  Little  Buttercup  on  board. 

Aria 

For  I'm  called  Little-  Buttercup,  dear 
Little  Buttercup, 
Though  I  could  never  tell  why, 
But  still   I'm  called   Buttercup,   poor 

Little  Buttercup, 
1 8weet  Little  Buttercup,  I. 
IVe  snuff,  and  tobaccy,  and  excellent 
jacky ; 
I've  scissors,  and  watches,  and  knives ; 
I've  ribbons  and  laces  to  set  off  the  faces 
Ofpretty    young    sweethearts    and 
wives. 


I've  treacle  and   toffee  and  excellent 
coffee, 
Soft  tommy  and  succulent  chops; 
I've   chickens   and   conies  and   pretty 
polonies, 
And  excellent  peppermint  drops. 
Then   buy   of  your  Buttercup  —  dear 
Little  Buttercup, 
Sailors  should  never  bo  shy ; 
So  buy  of  your  Buttercup  —  poor  Little 
Buttercup, 
Come,  of  your  Buttercup  buy ! 

Boatswain.  Ay,  Little  Buttercup  — 
and  well  called  —  for  you're  the  rosiest, 
the  roundest,  and  the  reddest  beauty 
in  all  Spithead. 

Buttercup.     Red,  am  I?  and  round 
—  and  rosy !     Maybe,  for  I  have  dis- 
sembled well!     But  hark  ye,  my  merry 
friend  —  hast    ever    thought    that    be-/1 
neath  a  gay  and  frivolous  extorior  there/ 
may  lurk  a  cankerworm  which  is  slowly] 
but  surely   eating  its  way   into  one  a  a  ^ 
very  heart?  1 

Boatswain.  No,  my  lass,  I  can't 
say  I've  ever  thought  that. 

[Enter    Dick    Deadeye.      He    pushes 
through  Sailors] 

Dick.     /  have  thought  it  often.  / 

[All  recoil  from  him]  \ 

Buttercup.  Yes,  you  look  like  it! 
What's  the  matter  with  the  man? 
Isn't  he  well? 

Boatswain.  Don't  take  no  heed  of 
him;    that's  only  poor  Dick  Deadeye. 

Dick.  I  say  —  it's  a  beast  of  a 
name,  ain't  it  —  Dick  Deadeye? 

Buttercup.     It's  not  a  nice  name. 

Dick.     I'm  ugly  too,  ain't  I? 

Buttercup.     You  are  certainly  plain. 

Dick.  And  I'm  three-cornered  too, 
ain't  I? 
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■TTTBRCUP.       YOU    I 


:k.  Ha!  ha!  That's  it.  I'm 
and  they  hate  mo  for  it ;  for  you 
te  me,  doa't  you? 
atswain  [crossijigl  Well,  Dick, 
mldu't  go  for  to  liurt  any  fellow- 
irc's  fwilillli,!,  hut  you  can't  ea- 
a,  chap  with  such  a  name  as  Dick 

Bleye  to  be  a  popular  character  — 

■  -  -you? 
No. 
wain.     It's  asking  too  much, 

It  is.     From  such  a  face  and 

I  like  tbe  black  utterances  of  a 
lived  imagination.  It  is  human 
- 1  am  resigned. 

Recitative 

IfTTERCUP  [looking  down  hatchway], 
I  tell  me  —  who's  the  youth  whose 
■altering  feet 

1  difficulty  hoar  him  on  his  course? 
ain  [crossing], 

smartest  tad  in  all  the  fleet  — 
1  Racks  (raw  I 


lei     Remorse!  remorse! 


Buttercup  [Aside ]. 
He  I oi' us  —  and  loves  a  lass  above  hit 
station  1 
All    [Aside], 
Yes,  m  tbe  lass  ia  much  abort  hi 
station! 

Ball as. —  Ralph 

A  maiden  fair  to  see, 
The  pearl  of  minstrelsy, 

A  bud  of  blushing  beauty; 
For  whom  proud  nobles  sigh. 
And  with  each  other  vie, 

To  do  ber  menial's  duty. 

All.     To  do  her  menial's  duty. 

A  suitor,  lowly  born. 
With  hopeless  passion  torn, 

And  poor  beyond  ooneealinc. 
Has  dared  for  her  to  pine 
At  whose  exalted  shrine 

A  world  of  wealth  is  kneeling. 

All.     A  world  of  wealth  is  kneeling! 

Unlearned  he  in  aught 

Save  that  which  love  has  taught 

(For  love  had  been  bis  tutor) 
Ob,  pity,  pity  me  — 
Our  captain's  daughter  she. 

And  I  that  lowly  suitor! 
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him  as  so  brave  an  officer  and  so  gallant 
a  seaman  deserves. 

Recitative 

Captain. 
My  gallant  crew,  good  morning. 

All  [saluting).        Sir,  good  morning! 

Captain. 
I  hope  you're  all  well. 

All  [as  before]. 
Quite  well ;  and:  you,  sir  ? 

Captain. 
I  am  reasonable  in  health,  and  happy 
To  meet  you  all  once  more. 

All  [as  before].    You  do  us  proud,  sir ! 

Sono.  —  Captain 


Captain. 
I  am  the  Captain  of  the  Pinafore! 

All. 
And  a  right  good  captain,  too! 

Captain. 

You're  very,  very  good, 

And  be  it  understood 
I  command  a  right  good  crew. 

All. 
We're  very,  very  good, 
And  be  it  understood 

He  commands  a  right  good  crew. 

Captain. 
Though  related  to  a  peer, 
I  can  hand,  reef,  and  steer, 

And  ship  a  selvagee ; 
I  am  never  known  to  quail 
At  the  fury  of  a  gale, 
And  I'm  never,  never  sick  at  sea! 

All.     What,  never? 

Captain. 
f\  No,  never! 

All.    What,  never  T 

Captain. 

Hardly  ever! 

All. 

He's  hardly  ever  sick  at  sea ! 
Then  give  three  cheers,  and  one  cheer 

more, 
For  the  hardy  Captain  of  the  Pinafore! 

Captain. 
I  do  my  best  to  satisfy  you  all  — 

All. 
And  with  you  we're  quite  content. 

Captain. 

You're  exceedingly  polite, 

And  I  think  it  only  right 
To  return  the  compliment. 

All. 

We're  exceedingly  polite, 

And  he  thinks  it's  only  right 
To  return  the  compliment. 


Captain. 

Bad  language  or  abuse, 

I  never,  never  use, 
Whatever  the  emergency ; 

Though,  "bother  it",  I  may 

Occasionally  say, 
I  never  use  a  big,  big  D 

All.     What,  never? 

Captain.     No,  never! 

All.     What,  never  t 

Captain.     Hardly  ever! 

All. 
Hardly  ever  swears  a  big,  big  D- 


Then  give  three  cheers,  and  one  cheer 
more, 

For  the  well-bred  Captain  of  the  Pina- 
fore! 
[After  song  exeunt  all  but  Captain] 

[Enter  Little  Buttercup] 
Recitative 

Buttercup. 

Sir,  you  are  sad.     The  silent  eloquence 

Of  yonder  tear  that  trembles  on  your 
eyelash 

Proclaims  a  sorrow  far  more  deep  than 
common ; 

Confide  in   me  —  fear  not  —  I   am  a   J 
mother!  / 

Captain. 

Yes,  Little  Buttercup,  I'm  sad  and 
sorry  — 

My    daughter,    Josephine,    the   fairest     1 
flower 

That  ever  blossomed  on  ancestral  tim- 
ber. 

Is   sought  in  marriage  by  Sir  Joseph     i 
Porter, 

Our  Admiralty's  First  Lord,  but  for 
some  reason, 

She  does  not  soem  to  tackle  kindly  to  it. 
Buttercup  [with  emotion]. 

Ah,  poor  Sir  Joseph!  Ahr  I  know  too 
well 

The  anguish  of  a  heart  that  loves  but 
vainly ! 

But  see,  here  comes  your  most  attrac- 
tive daughter. 

I  go  —  Farewell !  [Exit] 

Captain  [looking  after  her]. 

A  plump  and  pleasing  person! 

[Enter  Josephine  on  poop.  She  comes 
down,  twining  some  flowers  which 
she  carries  in  a  small  basket] 

Ballad.  —  Josephine 

Sorry  her  lot  who  loves  too  well, 
Heavy    the    heart    that    hopes    but 
vainly, 
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,e  sighs  that  own  the  spell 
by     eyes     that     speak    too 

Heavy   the  sorrow  that  bows  the 

ft  hen  love  is  alive  and  hope  is  dead ! 
$  the  hour  when  sots  the  sun  — 

the    night    to   earth's    poor 
daughters, 

the  ark  the  wearied  ooo 
■s  from  the  empty  waste  oF  waters! 
the   sorrow   that   bows  the 

JVhen  love  is  alive  and  hope  is  dead ! 

My  child,  T  grieve  to  see 
ire  a  prey  to  mekuicholy. 
Kbould  look  your  best  to-day,  for 
Iseph  Porter,  K.C.B.,  will  be  here 
'  >on  to  elaim  your  promised 


pfiine.     Ah.  father,  your  words 
to  the  quick.      1  can  esteem  — 
ce  —  venerate  Sir  Joseph,  for  ho 
eat  and   good  man  :      but   oh,   I 
love  hirnl      My  heart  is  already 

*IV.     [AHM     It   is, 
[Aloud]      Given? 

then,  as  I 
And        to 

Elded  lordling? 
ar  —  the  object 


i.  lordling.     Oh.  pity 


and  accompanied  by  the  * 
miring  erowd  of  female  relatives  thil 
attend  him  wherever  he  goes.  Retire. 
my  daughter,  to  your  cabin  —  takn 
this,  his  photograph,  with  you  —  it 
may  help  to  bring  you  to  a  more  rewu- 

ulile  fr;ime  of  n?:"'' 

Josbi-hine. 
father. 


Ba 


[tcithoul] 


Over  the  bright  blue  sea 

Conies  Sir  Joseph  Porter,  K.C.B., 

Wherever  he  may  go 

Bang-baiii;  the  loud  nine-pounders  p>! 

Shout  o'er  the  bright  blue  sea 

For  Sir  Joseph  Porter,  K.C.B. 

\During  thin  the  Chew  hone  etdtni  - 
tiptoe,  listening  attentively  In  li> 
song] 


We  sail  the  ocean  blue, 

And  our  saucy  ship's  a  beauty; 
We're  sober  men,  and  true, 

And  attentive  to  our  duty. 
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Bono.  —  Sib  Joseph 

I  am  the  monarch  of  the  sea, 
The  Ruler  of  the  Queen's  Navee, 
Whose  praise  Great  Britain  loudly 

chants. 
Cousin  Hebe. 
And  we  are  his  sisters,  and  his  cousins, 
and  his  aunts ! 
Relatives. 
And  we  are  his  sisters,  and  his  cousins, 
and  his  aunts ! 
Sir  Joseph. 

When  at  anchor  here  I  ride, 
My  bosom  swells  with  pride, 
And  I  snap  my  fingers  at  a  foeman's 

taunts. 
Cousin  Hebe. 
And  so  do  his  sisters,  and  his  cousins, 
and  his  aunts ! 
All. 
And  so  do  his  sisters,  and  his  cousins, 
and  his  aunts  1 
Sib  Joseph. 
But  when  the  breezes  blow, 
I  generally  go  below, 
And  seek  the  seclusion  that  a  cabin 

grants! 
Cousin  Hebe. 
And  so  do  his  sisters,  and  his  cousins, 
and  his  aunts ! 
All. 
And  so  do  his  sisters,  and  his  cousins, 
and  his  aunts ! 
His  sisters  and  his  cousins, 
Whom  he  reckons  up  by  dozens, 
And  his  aunts  I 

Song.  —  Sir  Joseph. 

When  I  was  a  lad  I  served  a  term 

As  office  boy  to  an  attorney's  firm. 

I  cleaned  the  windows  and  1  swept  the 

floor, 
And  I  polished  up  the  handle  of  the  big 
front  door. 
1  polished  up  that  handle  so  carefullee 
That  now   I   am   the   Ruler  of   the 
Queen's  Navee ! 
Chobus.  —  He  polished,  etc. 

As  office  boy  I  made  such  a  mark 
That  they  gave  me  the  post  of  a  junior 

clerk. 
I  served  the  writs  with  a  smile  so  bland, 
And  I  copied  all  the  letters  in  a  big 
round  hand  — 
I  copied  all  the  letters  in  a  hand  so 

free, 
That  now  I  am  the  Ruler  of  the 
Queen's  Navee. 
Chorub.  —  He  copied,  etc. 


In  serving  writs  I  made  such  a  name 
That  an  articled  clerk  I  soon  became ; 
1  wore  clean  collars  and  a  brand-new  suit 
For  the  pass  examination  at  the  In- 
stitute. 
And    that   pass  examination  did  so 

well  for  me, 
That  now  I  am    the  Ruler  of  the 
Queen's  Navee ! 
Chobus.  —  And  that  pass  examina- 
tion, etc. 

Of  legal  knowledge  I  acquired  such  a 

grip 
That  they  took  me  into  the  partnership, 
And  that  junior  partnership,  I  ween, 
Was  the  only  ship  that  I  ever  had  seen. 
But  that  kind  of  ship  so  suited  me, 
That  now   I   am   the   Ruler  of  the 
Queen's  Navee ! 
Chobus.  —  But  that  kind,  etc. 

I  grew  so  rich  that  I  was  sent 
By  a  pocket  borough  into  Parliament. 
I  always  voted  at  my  party's  call, 
And  I  nover  thought  of  thinking  for 
myself  at  all. 
I  thought  so  little,  they  rewarded  me 
By    making    me    the    Ruler    of    the 
Queen's  Navee ! 
Chorus.  —  He   thought   so   little, 
etc. 

Now,  landsmen  all,  whoever  you  may  be, 
If  you  want  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  tree, 
If  your  soul  isn't  fettered  to  an  office 

stool, 
Be  careful  to  be  guided  by  this  golden 
rule  — 
Stick  close  to  your  deck  and  never 

go  to  sea, 
And  you  all  may  bo  Rulers  of  the 
Queen's  Navee ! 
Chorus.  —  Stick  close,  etc. 

Sib  Joseph.  You've  a  remarkably 
fine  crew,  Captain  Corcoran. 

Captain.  It  is  a  tine  crew,  Sir 
Joseph. 

Sir  Joseph  [examining  a  very  small 
midshipman).  A  British  sailor  is  a 
splendid  fellow,  Captain  Corcoran. 

Captain.  A  splendid  fellow  indeed, 
Sir  Joseph. 

Sir  Joseph.  I  hope  you  treat  your 
crew  kindly,  Captain  Corcoran. 

Captain.  Indeed,  I  hope  so,  Sir 
Joseph. 

Sir  Joseph.  Never  forget  that  they 
are  the  bulwarks  of  England's  greatness* 
Captain  CoteoTun.. 
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So    I    have    always    eon- 
i  them,  Sir  Joseph. 
I  Joseph.     No  bullying,  I  trust  — 
pug  language  of  any  kind,  eh? 
Itain.     Oh,  never,  Sir  Joseph. 
pOHF.PH.     What,  never  t 

Hardly   ever.   Sir  Joseph, 
n  excellent  crew,  and  do  their 
Rhoroughly  without  it. 
IJoseph  {reprovingly].     Don't  pat- 
|  them,  air  —  pray,  don't  patronize 

Certainly  not.  Sir  Joseph. 
I  Joseph.  That  you  are  their 
s  an  accident  of  birth.  I  can- 
fcrmit  these  noble  fellows  to  be 
lized  because  an  accident  of  birth 
laced  you  above  thorn  and   them 

I  am  the  last  person  to 
i  British  sailor.  Sir  Joseph. 
Joseph.     You  are  the  last  person 
Hid,    Captain    Corcoran.     Desire 
plendid  seaman  to  step  Forward. 
Ralph    Rsckstraw,    eome 

BJoseph  [sternly].  If  what? 
Btain.  I  beg  your  pardon  — 
(Joseph.     If  you  jilease. 


of  the  Royal  Navy.  It  is  designed  w 
I'licDiir^^i'  iridoporidi-uee  of  thought  and 
action  in  the  lower  branches  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  to  teach  the  principle  that  t 
British  sailor  is  any  man's  equal,  a- 
cepting  mine.  Now,  Captain  Cor- 
coran, a  word  with  you  in  your  cabin, 
on  a  tender  and  senti mental  subject. 

Captain.  Ay,  ay.  Sir  Joseph.  Bo*t- 
swain,  in  commemoration  of  this  joyous 
oecupation,  seo  that  extra  grog  is  served 
out  to  the  ship's  company  at  one  bell. 

Boatswain.  Beg  pardon.  If  what, 
your  honour? 

Captain.  If  what?  I  don't  think 
1  understand  you. 

Boatswain.  If  you  pirate,  jont 
honour. 

Captain.     What! 

Sir  Joseph.  The  gentleman  is  quit* 
right.      If  you  please. 

Captain  [»te»™  his  foot  impa- 
tiently].    If  you  pteate  ! 

Sir  Joseph. 

For  I  hold  that  on  the 

The  expression,  "  If  you  please,' 
A    particularly    gentlemanly    tone 
plants. 

Coosin  HE11E. 
And  so  do  his  sisters,  and  his  eotthK 
and  his  aunts  1 


. 
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honest  man,  of  the  honest  lovo  I  have 
for  her. 

All     Hurrah! 

Ralph.     Is  not  my  love  as  good  as 
another's?     Is  not  my  heart  as  true 
as  another's?     Have  I  not  hands  and 
eyes  and  ears  and  limbs  like  another? 
All-     Ay,  ay. 

Ralph.     True,  I  lack  birth  — 
Boatswain.    You've    a    berth    on 
board  this  very  ship. 

Ralph.    Well  said  —  I  had  forgotten 
that.     Messmates,  what  do  you  say? 
do  you  approve  my  determination  ? 
All.     we  do. 
Dick.     /  don't. 

Boatswain.  What  is  to  be  done 
with  this  here  hopeless  chap?  Let  us 
ring  him  the  song  that  Sir  Joseph  has 
kindly  composed  for  us.  Perhaps  it  will 
bring  this  nere  miserable  creetur  to  a 
proper  state  of  mind. 

Glee.  —  Ralph,     Boatswain,     Boat- 
bwain's  Mate,  and  Chorus 


A  British  tar  is  a  soaring  soul, 
As  free  as  a  mountain  bird ! 
His  energetic  fist  should  be  ready  to  resist 

A  dictatorial  word. 
His  nose  should  pant  and  his  lip  should 

curl, 
His  cheeks  should  flame  and  his  brow 

should  furl, 
His  bosom  should  heave  and  his  heart 

should  glow, 
And  his  fist  be  ever  ready  for  a  knock- 
down blow. 
Chorus.  —  His  nose  should  pant, 
etc. 

His  eyes  should  flash  with  an  inborn  fire, 

His  brow  with  scorn  be  wrung ; 
He  never  should  bow  down  to  a  domi- 
neering frown, 
Or  the  tang  of  a  tyrant  tongue. 
His  foot  should  stamp  and  nis  throat 

should  growl, 
His  hair  should  twirl  and  his  face  should 

scowl, 
His  eyes  should  flash  and  his  breast 

protrude, 
And    this    should    be    his    customary 
attitude  1  [Pose] 

Chorus.  —  His  foot  should  stamp, 
etc. 

[All  strike  attitude  and  then  dance 
off  to  hornpipe  down  hatchway, 
excepting  Ralph,  who  remains, 
leaning  pensively  against  bul- 
wark] 


[Enter  Josephine  from  cabin] 

Josephine.  It  is  useless  —  Sir 
Joseph's  attentions  nauseate  me.  I 
know  that  he  is  a  truly  great  and  good 
man,  but  to  me  he  seems  tedious, 
fretful,  and  dictatorial.  Yet  his  must 
be  a  mind  of  no  common  order,  or  he 
would  not  dare  to  teach  my  dear  father 
to  dance  a  hornpipe  on  the  cabin  table. 
[Sees  Ralph]     Ralph  Racks traw ! 

[Overcome  by  emotion] 

Ralph.  Ay,  lady  —  no  other  than 
poor  Ralph  Rackstraw  1 

Josephine.  [Aside]  How  my  head 
beats !     [ Aloud]     And  why  poor,  Ralph  ? 

Ralph.     I  am  poor  in  the  essence  of 
happiness,  lady  —  rich  only  in  never- 
ending   unrest.     In   me   there   meet  a 
combination    of    antithetical    elements 
which  are  at  eternal  war  with  one  an-' 
other.     Driven     hither     by     objective 
influences  —  thither  by  subjective  emo- 
tions —  wafted  one  moment  into  blazing 
day  by   mocking  hope  —  plunged   the 
next  into  the  Cimmerian  darkness  of 
tangible   despair,    I   am   but   a   living  I 
ganglion  of  irreconcilable  antagonisms.  ' 
I  hope  I  mako  myself  clear,  lady? 

Josephine.  Perfectly.  [Aside]  His 
simple  eloquence  goes  to  my  heart.  Oh, 
if  I  dared  —  but  no,  the  thought  is  mad- 
ness! [Aloud]  Dismiss  these  foolish 
fancies,  they  torture  you  but  needlessly. 
Come,  make  one  effort. 

Ralph.  [Aside]  I  will  —  one.  [Aloud] 
Josephine ! 

Josephine  [indignantly].     Sir! 

Ralph.  Ay,  even  though  Jove's 
armoury  were  launched  at  the  head  of 
the  audacious  mortal  whose  lips,  un- 
hallowed by  relationship,  dared  to 
breathe  that  precious  word,  yet  would 
I  breathe  it  once,  and  then  perchance 
bo  silent  evermore.  Josephine,  in  ono 
brief  breath  I  will  concentrate  the 
hopes,  the  doubts,  the  anxious  fears  of 
six  weary  months.  Josephine,  I  am  a 
British  sailor,  and  I  love  you ! 

Josephine.  Sir,  this  audacity! 
[Aside]  Oh,  my  heart,  my  heart! 
[AZowd]  This  unwarrantable  presump- 
tion on  the  part  of  a  common  sailor! 
[Aside]  Common!  oh,  the  irony  of  the 
word !  [Aloud]  Oh,  sir,  you  forget  the 
disparity  in  our  ranks. 

Ralph.  I  forget  nothing,  haughty 
lady.  I  love  you  desperately,  my  life 
is  in  thy  hand  —  I  lay  it  at  your  feet ! 
Give  me  hope,  and  what  I  lack  in  educa- 
tion and  yo\ito  ra<rom\&'&£aus^»>  "0&»x 
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III  endeavour  to  acquire.  Drive  mo 
lespair,  and  iu  death  alone  I  shall 
I  for  consolation.  I  urn  proud,  and 
pot     stoop      to     implore.      I     have 

i,  and  I  wait  your  word  ! 

sphinb.  You  tiliall  not  wait  long. 
r  proffered  love  I  haughtily  reject,, 
'r.  and  learn  to  east  your  eyes  on 

pillage  maiden  in  your  own  poor 

-they  should  lie  lowered  before 
r  captain's  daughter  I 

— Josephine  and  Ralph 


Refrain,  audacious  tar, 

Your  suit  from  pressing, 
Remember  what  vou  are. 
And  whom  addressing! 
Proud  lords  to  seek  ray  hand 


The 


ruble. 


Prmid  lady,  have  your  w 

Unfeeling  beauty  ! 
You  speak  and  I  obey. 


She  says  1  am  ignobly  born, 

And  cuts  my  nopes  adrift,  my  ladj. 

All.  Oh,  cruel  one ! 

Dick. 
She  spurns  your  suit?     Oho!  Oho! 
I  told  you  so,  I  told  you  so. 

Sailors  and  Relatives. 


Shall 


submit? 


Are  J  ™     }  but  slaves? 

Love  comes  alike  to  high  and  low- 
Britannia's  sailors  ride  the  waves. 

And  shall  thev  stoop  to  insult?  Not 

Dick. 
You  must  submit,  vou  are  but  slaves; 

A  lady  she !    Oho  1    Oho  ! 
You  lowly  toilers  of  the  waves. 

She  spurns  you  all  —  I  told  you  so! 
[ftwojl 

Ralpit  {dropping  a  pistol]. 
My  friends,  ray  leave  or  life  I'm  takinf. 
Fur  oh.  for  oli,  ray  heart  is  breaking- 
When  I  am  cone.  oh.  prithee  tell 
I'll"   maid  that,  as  I  died,   I  loved  b" 
well !  [Loading  ill 

All  [turning  away,  weeping]. 
Of  life.  alus!    his  leave  he's  taking, 
h'ur,  ah!   his  faithful  heart   is  breaking. 
When  he  is  gone  we'll  surely  tell 
The  maid  that,  as  he  died,  he  loved  h« 
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With  wooing  words  and  loving  song, 
We'll  chase  the  lagging  hours  along. 

And  if  |  ^e  fiJJJi  }  the  maiden  coy, 

In  dreamy  roundelays ! 

Dick  Deadete. 
He  thinks  he's  won  his  Josephine, 
But  though  the  sky  is  now  serene, 
A  frowning  thunderbolt  above 
May  end  their  ill-assorted  love 

Which  now  is  all  a-blaze. 
Oar  captain,  ere  the  day  is  gone, 
Will  be  extremely  down  upon 
The  wicked  men  who  art  employ 
To  make  his  Josephine  his  coy 

in  many  various  ways. 


Josephine. 

Hebe. 

Ralph. 

Josephine. 

Hebe. 

Ralph. 

Josephine. 

Ralph. 

Boatswain. 

Josephine. 

Ralph. 

Boatswain. 

All. 


This  very  night, 
With  bated  breath 
And  muffled  oar  — 
Without  a  light, 
As  still  as  death, 
We'll  steal  ashore. 
A  clergyman 
Shall  make  us  one 
At  half-past  ten, 
And  then  we  can 
Return,  for  none 
Can  part  us  then ! 
This  very  night,  etc. 


[Dick  appears  at  hatchway] 

Dick. 
Forbear,    nor    carry    out    the    scheme 

you've  planned, 
She  is  a  lady  —  you  a  foremast  hand ! 
Remember,  she's  your  gallant  captain's 

daughter, 
And  you  the  meanest  slave  that  crawls 
the  water. 
All.    Back,  vermin,  back, 
Nor  mock  us ! 
Back,  vermin,  back, 
You  shock  us ! 
Ut's  give  three  cheers  for  the  sailor's 

bride 
Who  casts  all  thought  of  rank  aside  — 
Who  gives  up  house  and  fortune  too 
*or  the  honest  love  of  a  sailor  true ! 
"or  a  British  tar  is  a  soaring  soul 

As  free  as  a  mountain  bird ! 
His  energetic  fist  should  be  ready  to 
resist 
A  dictatorial  word ! 
His  foot  should  stamp  and  his  throat 

should  growl, 
His  hair  should  twirl  and  his  face  should 
•cowl, 


His  eyes  should  flash  and  his  breast 
protrude, 

And  this  should  be  his  oustomary  at- 
titude. [Pose] 
[General  Dance) 


ACT   II 

Same  Scene.     Night.     Moonlight 

[Captain  discovered  singing  on  poop* 
deck,  and  accompanying  himself  on 
a  mandolin.  Little  Buttercup 
seated  on  quarter-deck,  near  gun, 
gazing  sentimentally  at  him] 

Song.  —  Captain 

Fair  moon,  to  thee  I  sing, 

Bright  regent  of  the  heavens ; 
Say,  why  is  everything 

Either  at  sixes  or  at  sevens? 
I  have  lived  hitherto 

Free  from  breath  of  slander. 
Beloved  by  all  my  crew  — 

A  really  popular  commander. 
But  now  my  kindly  crew  rebel ; 

My  daughter  to  a  tar  is  partial ; 
Sir  Joseph  storms,  and,  sad  to  tell, 
He  threatens  a  court  martial ! 
Fair  moon,  to  thee  I  sing, 
,     Bright  regent  of  the  heavens ; 
Say,  why  is  everything 

Either  at  sixes  or  at  sevens? 

Buttercup.  How  sweetly  he  carols 
forth  his  melody  to  the  unconscious 
moon !  Of  whom  is  he  thinking  ?  Of 
some  high-born  beauty?  It  may  be! 
[Sighing]  Who  is  poor  Little  Buttercup 
that  she  should  expect  his  glance  to  fall 
on  one  so  lowly !  And  yet  if  he  knew  — 
[Captain  has  come  down  from 
poop-deck] 

Captain.  Ah!  Little  Buttercup, 
still  on  board?  That  is  not  quite  right, 
little  one.  It  would  have  been  more 
respectable  to  have  gone  on  shore  at 
dusk. 

Buttercup.  True,  dear  Captain  — 
but  the  recollection  of  your  sad  pale 
face  seemed  to  chain  mo  to  the  snip. 
I  would  fain  see  you  smile  before  I  go. 

Captain.  Ah!  Little  Buttercup,  I 
fear  it  will  be  long  before  I  recover  my 
accustomed  cheerfulness,  for  misfortunes 
crowd  upon  me,  and  all  my  old  friends 
seem  to  nave  turned  against  msA 
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Oh 


-do 


I ",  dear  Captain.     That  were  unjust 

UN.  True,  for  you  arc  staunch 
[Aside]  If  ever  I  gave  my 
|rt  again,  molhinks  it  would  be  to 
p  a  ono  as  this!  [Aloud]  I  am 
fcly  touched  by  your  innocent  regard 
Jme,  and  were  wo  differently  situated, 
Jink  I  could  have  returned  it.  But  as 
L  I  fear  1  can  never  be  more  to  you 

Buttercup    [change    of    manner],      I 
(orstand !     You  hold  aloof  from  me 
o  you  are  rieh  and  lofty  —  and  I, 
r  and  lowly.     But  take  care!    The 
r  btimboat  woman  has  gipsy  blood 
ins,  and  she  can  read  destinies. 
11  change  in  store  for  youl 
in.     A  change  1 
JuTTEnccp.     Ay  —  be  prepared ! 


Jottercup. 

e  seldom  what  they  seem : 
a  milk  masquerades  as  cream; 
Bhlows  pass  as  patent  leathers; 
^tdaws  strut  in  peacocks'  feathers. 

S  [puttied]. 


Both.  Yes,  I  know 

That  is  sol 
Captain. 

Though  I'm  anything  but  clever, 
I  could  talk  like  tliat  for  ever: 
Once  a  cat  was  killed  by  care; 
Only  brave  deserve  the  fair. 

Buttercup.   Very  true, 
So  they  do. 

Captain. 
Wink  is  often  good  as  nod; 
Spoils  the  child  who  spares  the  rod; 
Thirsty  lambs  run  foxy  dangers; 
Dogs  ace  found  in  many  mangers. 

Buttercup.    Frequentleo, 

Captain. 

Paw  of  cat  the  chestnut  snatches; 
Worn-out  garments  show  new  p&Wkes; 
Only  count  the  chick  that  bfttehes: 
Men  are  grown  up  calchy-catchiw- 

Buttercup.   Yes,  I  know 
That  is  so. 

[Aside] 
Tli.-.n-h  {'■  r-Htrli  my  drift  he's  striving. 

I'll  dissemble  —  I'll  dissemble; 
When  lie  sees  at  what  I'm  driving, 

Let  him  tremble  —  let  him  tremlilt'' 
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Captain.     Bat  perhaps  your  exalted 
rank  dazzles  her. 

Sib  Joseph.     Tou  think  it  does? 
Captain.     I  can  hardly  say ;  but  she 
is  a  modest  girl,  and  her  social  position 
is  far  below  vour  own.     It  may  be  that 
she  feels  she  is  not  worthy  of  you. 

Sir  Joseph.  That  is  really  a  very 
sensible  suggestion,  and  displays  moro 
knowledge  of  human  nature  than  I  had 
given  yon  credit  for. 

Captain.  See,  she  comes.  If  your 
lordship  would  kindly  reason  with  her, 
and  assure  her,  officially,  that  it  is  a 
standing  rule  at  the  Admiralty  that  love 
levels  all  ranks,  her  respect  for  an  official 
utterance  might  induce  her  to  look  upon 
your  offer  in  its  proper  light. 

Sib  Joseph.  It  is  not  unlikely.  I 
will  adopt  your  suggestion.  But  soft, 
she  is  here.  Let  us  withdraw,  and 
watch  our  opportunity. 

[Enter    Josephine    from    cabin.      Sir 
Joseph  retires  up  and  watches  her] 

Scena.  —  Josephine 

The  hours  creep  on  apace, 
My  guilty  heart  is  quaking  I 

Oh  that  £  might  retract 
The  step  that  I  am  taking. 

Its  folly  it  were  easy  to  be  snowing, 

What  I  am  giving  up  and  whither 
going. 

On  the  one  hand,  papa's  luxurious  home, 
Hung  with  ancestral  armour  and  old 
brasses, 

Carved  oak  and  tapestry  from  distant 
Rome, 
Rare    *'blue    and    whito,,    Venetian 
finger-glasses, 

Rich    Oriental    rugs,     luxurious    sofa 
pillows, 

And  everything   that   isn't   old,   from 
Gillow's. 

And  on  the  other,  a  dark  dingy  room 
In  some  back  street,  with  stuffy  chil- 
dren crying, 

Where  organs  yell,  and  clacking  house- 
wives fume, 
And  clothes  are  hanging  out  all  day 
a-drying; 

With  one  cracked  looking-glass  to  see 
your  face  in, 

And  dinner  served  up  in  a  pudding 
basin! 

A  simple  sailor,  lowly  born, 
Unlettered  and  unknown, 


Who  toils  for  bread  from  early  morn 

Till  half  the  night  has  flown  1 
No  golden  rank  can  he  impart  — 
No  wealth  of  house  or  land  — 
No  fortune  save  his  trusty  heart 
And  honest  brown  right  hand ! 
And  yet  he  is  so  wondrous  fair 
That  love  for  one  so  passing  rare, 
So  peerless  in  his  manly  beauty, 
Were  little  else  than  solemn  duty ! 
Oh,  god  of  love,  and  god  of  reason,  say, 
Which  of  you  twain  snail  my  poor  heart 
obey! 


L-tf 


Sir  Joseph  [coming  forward].  Mad- 
am, it  has  been  represented  to  me  that 
you  are  appalled  by  my  exalted  rank; 
I  desire  to  convey  to  you,  officially,  my 
assurance  that,  if  your  hesitation  is 
attributable  to  that  circumstance,  it 
is  uncalled  for. 

Josephine.  Oh!  then  your  lordship 
is  of  opinion  that  married  happiness  is 
not  inconsistent  with  discrepancy  in 
rank? 

Sir  Joseph.  I  am  officially  of  that 
opinion. 

Josephine.  That  the  high  and  the 
lowly  may  bo  truly  happy  together,  pro- 
vided that  they  truly  love  one  another? 

Sir  Joseph.  Madam,  I  desire  to 
convey  to  you,  officially,  my  opinion 
that  love  is  a  platform  upon  which  all 
ranks  meet. 

Josephine.  I  thank  you,  Sir  Joseph. 
I  did  hesitate,  but  I  will  hesitate  no 
longer.  [Aside]  He  little  thinks  how 
eloquently  ho  has  pleaded  his  rival's 
cause ! 

[Captain  has  entered;  during  this  speech 
he  comes  forward] 

Trio.  —  Sir    Joseph,    Captain,    and 

Josephine 

Captain. 
Never  mind  the  why  and  wherefore. 
Love  can  level  ranks,  and  therefore, 
Though  his  lordship's  station's  mighty, 

Though  stupendous  be  his  brain, 
Though  your  tastes  are  mean  and  flighty 

And  your  fortune  poor  and  plain  — 

Captain  and  Sir  Joseph. 
Ring  the  merry  bells  on  board  ship, 

Rend  the  air  with  warbling  wild, 

For  the  union  of  I  J™  j  lordship 

With  a  humble  captain's  child! 
Captain. 
For  a  humble  captain's  daughter  — 
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Buttercup.  Oh  no  —  do  not  m. 
"all ",  dear  Captain.  That  were  uiijuf 
to  onu,  at  leant. 

Captain.     True,  for  you  aro  staunr 
to   me.     [Aside]     If   ever   I   Rave   »■■ 
heart  again,   mcthinks  it  would  bo 
such    a    one    as    this!     [Aloud]    I  «*■ 
deeply  touched  by  your  innocent  rcgii 
for  me,  and  were  we  differently  situal 
1  think  1  eould  have  returned  it.    Bun* 
it  ia,  I  fear  1  can  never  be  mora  to  >     . 
llian  a  friend.  :,m' 

Buttercup    [change    of   manner). 
understand  !     You  hold  aloof  froawjf" 
bt-cause  you  are  rieh  and  lofty  —  an"'"- 
poor  and  lowly.     But  take  care!    i .     ., 
poo-  '    --' w'  ","™  ""-  ' 


r  humboat  woman  haa  gipsy  o' 
In  Iht  veins,  and  who  can  read  dosWC 
There  is  a  change  in  atoro  for  you: 

Captain.     A  ehangel 

Buttercup.     Ay  —  be  propan* 


IS 


Buttercup.  •*■*' 

Things  are  seldom  what  they  *»■■ 
Skim  milk  masquerades  as  cream?!* 
llighlows  pasa  as  patent  leather       _ 
jackdaws  strut  in  peacocks'  fcatfi* 
Captain  [puttied]. 

Very  true.       j** 
So  they  do.  , 

Buttercup.  *■' 

Blaek  sheep  dwell  in  every  fnl' 
All  that  Kin t era  is  not  gold;     j» 
Storks  turn  out  to  be  but  logs-*** 
Bulls  are  but  inflated  frogs.     .      u,) 
Captain  [puttied].  s& 

So  they  bo,         .— . 
rrcqucntlea,  ■g^T 

BlTTTERCCP.  -  J*""^ 

Drops  the  wind  and  stops  tic     ^; 
Turhot  is  ambitious  brill ;       *C 
flild  the  farthing  if  you  wilL-1^^ 
But  it  is  a  fart liiliR  still. 

Captain  [puttied].  """ 

Ves,  IlL 
That  ia  soj— 
Though  to  eateli  your  drift  m     > 

(t  is  shady  —  it  ia  shad-      jit 
I  don't  sec  at  what  you're        — 

Mystic,  lady  —  mystic  '  •— 

\An.lc\ 
Stern  conviction's  o'er  p  ■ — 

That  the  mystic  lady's  i 
1  n  oraeular  revealing.  _. . 

Buttercop.     [Aride] 
Stern  conviction's  o'er  -| 

That  the  mystic  lady  a 
lit  oracular  revealing. 


•'•r  — ■  union  of  a  maiden  — 

C  irr*IN  and  Si  n  Joseph. 
£a-  ;i>>  union  with  his  lordship. 


[Exit  Josephine] 
Captain.     Sir  Joseph,  I  cannot  eat- 
pnw  to  you  my  delight  at  the  happy 
rwilt  of  your  eloquence.     Your  argu- 
ment was  unanswerable. 

Sib  Joseph.  Captain  Corcoran,  it 
■  one  of  the  happiest  character!  sties  of 
thii  glorious  country  that  official  utter- 
ances are  invariably  regarded  as  un- 
answerable. 

[Exit  Sir  Joseph  into  cabin] 

Captain.     At   last    my   fond    hopes 

are  to  be  crowned.     My  only  daughter 

is  to  be  the  bride  of  a  Cabinet  Minister. 

The  prospect  ia  Elysian. 


Dick.     Captain. 

Captain.  Deadeyel  You  here? 
Don't!  [Kerniliity  from  him] 

Dick.  Ah,  don't  shrink  from  me, 
Captain.  I'm  unpleasant  to  look  at, 
ana  my  name's  agin  me,  but  I  ain't  as 
bad  aa  I  seem. 

Captain.     What  would  you  with  mo? 

Dick  [mysferinu*ii/|.  I'm  come  to 
give  yon  warning. 

Captain.  Indeed  !  Do  you  propose 
to  leave  the  Navy,  then? 

Dick.  No,  no,  you  misunderstand 
ne;  listen. 

Duet.  —  Captain  ano  Dick  Dkaoeyi 

Dick. 

Kind  Captain,  I've  important  informa- 
tion. 
Sing  hey,  the  kind  commander  tha 


you  i 


•el 


About  a  certain  intimate  relation; 
Sing  hev,  the  merry  maiden  and  tin 

Url 
Both. 

The  merry  maiden  and  the  tar! 

Captain. 
Oood  fellow,  in  conundrums  you  are 
speaking. 
Sing  hey,  the  mystic  sailor  that  you 
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The  answer  to  them  vainly  I  am  seeking ; 
Sing  hey,  the  merry  maiden  and*  the 

tar! 
Both. 
The  merry  maiden  and  the  tar! 

Dick. 
Kind  Captain,  your  young:  lady  is  a- 
sighing. 
Sing    hey,    the   simple   captain   that 
you  are ! 
This  very  night  with  Rackstraw  to  be 

flying; 
Sing  hey,  the  merry  maiden  and  the 

tar! 
Both. 

The  merry  maiden  and  tho  tar ! 

Captain. 
Good   fellow,   you  have   given   timely 
warning, 
Sing  hey,  the  thoughtful  sailor  that 
you  are! 
I'll  talk  to  Master  Rackstraw  in  tho 
morning; 
Sing  hey,  the  cat-o'-nine-tails  and  the 
tar!  [Producing  a  "cat"] 

Both. 
The  merry  cat-o'-nine-tails  and  the 
tar! 
Captain.     Dick    Deadeye,    I    thank 
yon  for  your  warning;     1  will  at  once 
take  means  to  arrest  their  night.     This 
boat-cloak  will  afford   mo  ample   dis- 
guise.    So! 

[Envelopes  himself  in  a  mysterious  cloak, 
holding  it  before  his  face] 

Dick.     Ha!    ha!    They  are  foiled  — 
foiled  —  foiled  I 

[Enter  Crew  on  tiptoe,  with  Ralph  and 
Boatswain,  meeting  Josephine, 
who  enters  from  cabin  on  tiptoe,  with 
bundle  of  necessaries,  and  accom- 
panied by  Little  Buttercup.  The 
Captain,  shrouded  in  his  boat-cloak, 
watches  them  unnoticed] 

Ensemble 

Carefully  on  tiptoe  stealing, 
Breathing  gently  as  we  may, 

Every  step  with  caution  feeling, 
We  will  softly  steal  away. 

[Captain  stamps  —  chord] 

All  [much  alarmed]. 
Goodness  me! 
Why,  what  was  that? 
Dick.    Silent  be, 

It  was  the  oat! 


All  [reassured]. 

It  was  —  it  was  the  cat ! 
Captain  [producing  cat-o'-nine-tails]. 

They're  right,  it  was  the  cat! 

Pull  ashore,  in  fashion  steady, 
Hymen  will  defray  tho  fare, 

For  a  clergyman  is  ready 
To  unite  the  happy  pair! 

[Stamp  as  before,  and  chord] 

All.       Goodness  me! 

Why,  what  was  that? 
Dick.     Silent  be, 

Again  the  cat ! 
All.       It  was  again  that  oat ! 
Captain  [aside]. 

They're  right,  it  was  the  cat! 

[Throwing  off  cloak]         Hold!  [All  start] 
Pretty  daughter  of  mine, 

I  insist  upon  knowing 

Where  you  may  be  going 
With  these  sons  of  the  brine ; 

For  my  excellent  crew, 
Though  foes  they  could  thump  any, 
Are  scarcely  fit  company, 

My  daughter,  for  you. 
Crew. 

Now,  hark  at  that,  do! 
Though  foes  we  could  thump  any, 
We  are  scarcely  fit  company 

For  a  lady  like  you ! 

Ralph. 
Proud  officer,  that  haughty  lip  uncurl! 
Vain  man,  suppress  that  supercilious 
sneer, 
For  I  have  dared  to  love  your  match- 
less girl, 
A  fact  well  known  to  all  my  mess- 
mates here! 
Captain.     Oh,  horror! 
Ralph  and  Josephine. 
I, 


t 


He, 


humble,  poor,  and  lowly  born, 

The  meanest  in  the  port  division  — 
The  butt  of  epaulotted  scorn  — 

The  mark  of  quarter-deck  derision  — 

Haa7l  dared  to  raise  {his}  wormy 

eyes 
Above  the  dust  to  which  you'd  mould 
f  me, 
\  him, 
In  manhood's  glorious  pride  to  rise. 

He?s  I an    Englishman     —    behold 
/  me! 
\himl 
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All.     He  is  an  Englishman! 
Boatswain. 

He  is  an  Englishman! 

For  he  himself  has  said  it, 

And  it's  greatly  In  bis  credit. 
That  lie  is  an  Englishman! 
All.     That  h-  is  an  Englishman  I 
Boatswain. 

For    he    m  igh  t    have   been    a 

Konsian, 
A  French,  or  Turk,  or  Proosian, 
Or  perhaps  Itali-an! 
All.     Or  perhaps  Itali-aa! 
Boatswain. 

But  in  spite  of  all  temptations 
To  belong  to  other 
He  remains  an  " 
All.  Hurrah! 

For  the  true-ltorn  Englishman! 
Captain  \tryi>>'.t  t'i  ri'/ircsjs  his  atigcr\. 
In  uttering  a  reprobation 
To  any  British  tar, 
1  try  to  s[«ak  with  modera- 

But  you  have  gone  too  far. 

I'm  very  sorry  to  disparage 

A  humble  foremast  lad. 

But  to  seek  your  captain's  child 

in  marriage, 

Wliy,  damme,  it's  too  bad! 


Sir  Joseph. 

I  will  hear  of  no  defenoo. 

Attempt  none  if  you're  sen 
That  word  of  evil  sense 
Is  wholly  indefensible. 
Go,  ribald,  get  you  hence 

Tii  yniir cabin  with  celerity 
This  is  the  consequence 
Of  ill-advised  asperityl 
\Eiit  Captain,  di»graetd,  folio 

Josephine] 
All.        Behold  the  consequent 
Of  ill-advised  asperi 
Sir  Joseph. 
For  I'll  teach  you  at!,  ere  long, 
To  refrain  from  language  stn 
For  I  haven't  any  sympathy  for  i 
taunts ! 

No  more  have  his  sisters,  nor  his  o 
nor  his  aunts. 

All. 

For  he  is  an  Englishman,   etc 

Sir  loom  Now,  toll  me,  n 
fellow  —  for  you  ore  a  fine  fellow 

Ralph.     Yes,  your  honour. 

Sir  Joseph.  How  came  you 
tain  so  far  to  forget  himself? 
quite  sure  you  had  given  him  m 
for  annoyance. 

Ralph.      Please  your  honour. 


H.  M.  S.  Pinafore 
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Axi*.     We  have! 

Sib   Joseph.    Then  load  him  with 
chains  and  take  him  there  at  onoel 

Octbttb 

Ralph. 

Farewell,  my  own! 

light  of  my  life,  farewell  1 . 
For  crime  unknown 
I  go  to  a  dungeon  cell. 
All. 

For  crime,  etc. 
Josephine. 

In  the  meantime,  farewell ! 
And  all  alone 
Rejoice  in  your  dungeon  cell ! 
All. 

And  all,  etc. 
8ir  Joseph. 
A  bone,  a  bone 

I'll  pick  with  this  sailor  fell ; 
Let  him  be  shown 
At  once  to  his  dungeon  cell. 
All. 

Let  him,  etc. 
Boatswain,  Dick,  and  Hebe. 
Hell  hear  no  tone 

Of  the  maiden  he  loves  so  well ! 
No  telephone 

Communicates  with  his  cell ! 
All. 

No  telephone,  etc. 
Buttercup  [mysteriously]. 
But  when  is  known 

The  secret  I  have  to  tell, 
Wide  will  be  thrown 

The  door  of  his  dungeon  cell. 
All. 

Wide  will  be  thrown 

The  door  of  his  dungeon  cell! 
{All  repeat  respective  verses,  ensemble. 
At  the  end  Ralph  is  led  off  in  custody] 
Sib  Joseph.  Josephine,  I  cannot  tell 
you  the  distress  I  feel  at  this  most  pain- 
ful revelation.  I  desire  to  express  to 
you,  officially,  that  I  am  hurt.  You, 
whom  I  honoured  by  seeking  in  mar- 
riage —  you,  the  daughter  of  a  captain 
in  the  Royal  Navy ! 

Buttercup.     Hold!     /   have   some- 
thing to  say  to  that! 
Sir  Joseph.    You? 
Buttercup.    Yes,  I! 

Song.  —  Buttercup 

A  many  years  ago, 
When  I  was  young  and  charming, 

As  some  of  you  may  know 
I  practised  baby-farming. 


All. 

Now  this  is  most  alarming ! 
When  she  was  young  and  charming, 
She  practised  baby-farming, 
A  many  years  ago. 

Buttercup. 

Two  tender  babes  I  nussed : 

One  was  of  low  condition, 
The  other,  upper  crust, 

A  regular  patrician. 
All  [explaining  to  each  other]. 
Now,  this  is  the  position : 
One  was  of  low  condition, 
The  other  a  patrician, 

A  many  years  ago. 

Buttercup. 

Oh,  bitter  is  my  cup ! 

However  could  I  do  it? 
I  mixed  those  children  up, 

And  not  a  creature  knew  it! 
All. 

However  could  you  do  it? 
Some  day,  no  doubt,  you'll  rue  it, 
Although  no  creature  knew  it, 

So  many  years  ago.  • 

Buttercup. 

In  time  each  little  waif 

Forsook  his  foster-mother. 
The  well-born  babe  was  Ralph  — 

Your  captain  was  the  other ! 
All. 

They  left  their  foster-mother. 
The  one  was   Ralph,  our  brother  — 
Our  captain  was  the  other, 

A  many  years  ago. 

Sir  Joseph.  Then  I  am  to  under- 
stand that  Captain  Corcoran  and  Ralph 
were  exchanged  in  childhood's  happy 
hour  —  that  Ralph  is  really  the  Cap- 
tain, and  the  Captain  is  Ralph  ? 

Buttercup.  That  is  the  idea  I  in-j 
tended  to  convey. 

Sir  Joseph.  You  havo  done  it  very 
well.  Let  them  appear  before  me,  at 
once! 

[Ralph  enters  as  Captain;  Captain  as 
a  common  sailor.  Josephine  rushes 
to  his  arms] 

Josephine.  My  father  —  a  common 
sailor! 

Captain.  It  is  hard,  is  it  not,  my 
dear? 

Sir  Joseph.  This  is  a  very  singular 
occurrence;  I  congratulate  you  both. 
[To  Ralph]  Desire  that  remarkably 
fine  seaman  to  step  forward. 
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Ralph.     Corcoran,  come  here. 

Captain.     If  what?     If  you  please. 

Sik  Joseph.  Perfectly  right.  If  you 
pUaze. 

Ralph.     Oh.     If  you  please, 

[Captain  slept  forward] 

Sin  Joseph.  [To  Captain]  You  ore 
an  extremely  line  fellow. 

Captain.     Yes,  your  honour. 

Slit  Joseph.  So  il  seems  that  you 
were  lialpli,  ami  Ralph  was  you. 

Captain.     So  it  taenia,  your  honour. 

Sir  Joseph.  Well,  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  after  this  change  in  your  con- 
dition, &  marriage  with  your  daughter 
will  bo  out  of  the  question. 

Captain.  Don  t  say  that,  your 
honour  —  love  levels  all  ranks. 

Sir  Joseph.     It  does   to  a  consider- 
able extent,  but  it  doea  not  level  them 
as  much  as  that.     [Huiulinff  Josephine 
,    to  Ralph]     Hore  —  take    her,    sir,    and 
|    mind  you  treat  her  kindly. 

Ralph  and  Josephine. 
Oh,  hlisal  oh,  rapturel 

Sad  inv  lot,  and  sorry. 
What  shall  I  do?      1  cannot  live  alone  I 

What  will  he  do?  In-  cannot  live  alone! 


And  a  right  good  captain  tot 
Captain. 

And  though  before  ray  fall 
1  was  Captain  of  you  all, 

I'm  a  member  of  the  crew. 

Although  before  his  fall,  etc. 

Captain. 

1  shall  marry  with  a  wife 

In  my  own  rank  of  life! 

[Turning  to  Birr 
And  you,  my  love,  are  she. 
I  must  wander  to  and  fro, 
Hut  wherever  I  may  go, 
I  shall  never  be  untrue  to  thee 
All.  What,  i 


No,  i 


jri 


I    All. 

|    Captain.        Hardly  overt 

Hardly  ever  be  untrue  to  thee. 
Then  give  lliree  cheers,  and  oi 
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ALFRED  TENNYSON 
(1800-1892) 

Tennyson  was  sixty-six  years  old  when  he  began  writing  plays.  He  had 
gained  his  reputation  as  the  leading  lyric  poet  of  his  time.  And  he  had  put  a  stamp 
on  his  writings,  not  only  distinctively  English,  but  as  reflecting  the  spirit  of  his  age. 
Tennyson  is  more  specifically  dated  than  Browning.  He  is  more  rgflgfitive  of  the  | 
scientific  trend  of  the  Victorian  era,  and  he  is  as  foreign  to  the  renaissance  which  2. 
began  in  England  during  the  late  "eighties  "  as  though  he  were  of  a  period  far  re- 
moved. His  religious  questionings  were  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  state  of  up- 
heaval created  by  the  widespread  discussion  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  and  he  was 
truly  ai\d  faithfully  dealing  with  the  problems  open-mindedly.  The  early  reactions 
of  a  fair  conservative  are  expressed  in  Tennyson's  poems :  the  attitude  toward  the 
woman  question,  in  "The  Princess";  the  moral  preachments,  throughout  "In 
Memoriam"  and  "Maud" ;  and  the  scientific  interest  represented,  not  only  in  his 
longer  poems,  but  in  such  a  small  piece  as  "Flower  in  the  Crannied  Wall." 

Tennyson's  interest  in  the  theatre  was  not  due  to  any  impelling  love  of  the 
dramatic.  His  work,  heretofore,  had  been  of  a  narrative,  epic,  idyllic  character. 
It  had  been  tested  lyrically  and  technically,  and  had  come  forth  wonderfully  puri- 
fied in  form  and  expression.  "The  Idylls  of  the  King"  represent  a  narrative  as 
.formal  and  decorative  as  the  pictures  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  or  of  Aubrey  De 
Vere.  Though  filled  with  chivalry,  they  have  about  them  none  of  the  original,  rugged 
humanity  of  Sir  Thomas  Mallory .  They  are  polished  to  suit  the  Tennyson  tech- 
nique. He  had,  in  "Maud",  attempted  a  certain  form  of  play- writing  —  a  form 
which  he  called  monodrame, —  but  this  was  not,  in  any  sense,  of  the  theatre  or  for  the 
theatre.  He  was  not  essentially  dramatic  in  his  depiction  of  character,  nor  were 
his  monologues,  when  he  wrote  them,  fraught  with  any  of  the  deep,  vivid  humanity 
seen  in  Browning. 

One  might,  therefore,  say  that  Tennyson,  in  comparison  with  Browning,  was  the 
less  prepared  of  the  two  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  stage.  And  we  doubt 
whether  he  would  have  attempted  a  task  for  which  he  wUs  not  equipped  had  it  not 
been  that  he  was  encouraged  to  do  so  through  the  cordial  interest  of  Henry  Irving. 
Irving  and  Macready  not  only  stood  sponsors  for  the  dramas  of  Tennyson  and 
Browning,  but  it  is  because  of  them  that  the  two  poets  became  dramatic  experi- 
menters. 

Tennyson's  interest  in  Elizabethan  drama  prompted  him,  not  only  in  his  form, 
but,  likewise,  in  his  subject-matter.  We  are  told  that  he  selected  his  topics  with  the 
express  purpose  of  explaining  certain  national  ideals  or  ideas  left  untouched  by 
8hakespeare. 

The  order  of  the  Tennyson  dramas  is  as  follows:  "Queen  Mary"  (1875); 
"HaroH"  (1876);  "The  Falcon"  (1879);  "The  Cup"  (1881) ;  "The  Promise  of 
May"  (1882);    "Becket"  (1884);    "The  Foresters"  (1892).     These  are  based  on 
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■efinite  sources,  shuwini,'  thiil  Ti-ruiyson  was  a  student  of  his  particular  p- 

as  moved  not  so  muoh  by  inspiration  as  !>y  historical  accuracy.     Wnen.le 

"Queen  Mary,"  he  studied   Froude.     There  is  no  indication  that  he  ravi 

i  "Mary  Tudor",  or  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  plays  on  "Queen  Mary'' 

J-fki-r  nnd  Webster,  or  Thomas  Hey  wood.     When  he  wrote  "Harold",  her»d 

Blly  Freeman's  "History  of  the  Norman  Conquest",  and  he  analyzed  (olj 

i  in  Bulwer's  novel,  "Harold." 

s  preparations  for  ''Becket"  were  equally  as  careful.     The  poet  himself  says: 

rs  of  "Becket"  will  find  that  Becket'a  letters,  and  the  writings  of 

Jbert  of  Bosham,  FiUstephen,  and  John  of  Salisbury  throw  great  light  on 

e  days.     Bishop  I.iglilfoot  found  out  about  Rosamund  for  me. 

n  his  lighter  pieces  Tennyson  turned  to  others  for  his  plots.  "The  Cup" 
Jiken  from  Plutarch's  "  De  Mulierum  Virtutibus",  and  "The  Falcon"  from 
l  Boccaccio's  "Decameron."  He  was  self-conscious  in  his  national 
in  "Queen  Mary"  there  is  a  distinct  desire  to  paint  the  individual 
lui;  religious  liberty;  in  "Becket"  there  is  a  formal  struggle  between  lbs 
p  and  the  Church;  in  "Harold"  we  get  racial  conflict;  and  in  "The  Fore* 
s  Arthur  C.  Benson  says,  there  is  a  reflection  of  the  state  of  the  people  during 
Militia  ('harta,  when  the  struggle  of  political  liberty  over  absolutism  began, 
was  not  taken  over-seriously  in  the  dramatic  world  of  his  day.  In 
It  was  Irving  alone  who  brought  the  poet  to  success.  The  public  did  not  even 
B-espei't  for  the  official  ih^nicter  of  the  Poet  i-aureate.  It  is  curious,  likewise, 
ther  qualities  in  Tennyson  which  challenged  the  manner  of  the  tinm 
Ihe  limitations  of  royalty.     "The  Promise  of  May"  was  a  terrible  fai 
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xrald  upset  the  wisdom  of  the  manager.  "Becket"  was  held  for  many  years,  until 
ihe  times,  as  Irving  thought,  were  ready  for  it.  According  to  the  fashion  of  the  poet, 
tore  were  proofs  of  the  play  in  1879,  and  its  publication  was  deferred  until  Decem- 
ber, 1884.  According  to  the  poet's  son,  Tennyson  visited  Canterbury  in  August, 
1877,  and  in  this  way  obtained  local  color. 

It  was  Irving's  firm  impression  that  "Becket"  was  a  finer  play  than  Shake- 
speare's "King  John."  But,  however  that  may  have  been,  he  was  convinced,  in 
1879,  that  public  taste  was  not  ready  for  it.  There  must  have  been  some  doubt 
on  the  part  of  Tennyson  as  to  how  far  his  readers  would  take  the  Catholicism  of  the 
piece,  for  he  asked  W.  T.  Ward  to  come  and  hear  him  read  it,  and  to  talk  over  the 
ecclesiastical  points  with  him.  Tennyson  was  attacked  on  all  sides  for  his  lack  of 
noble  handling  of  Becket* 8  character ;  especially  was  he  scored  for  suggesting  any 
offensive  element  in  Becket9 8  association  with  the  fair  Rosamund.  From  the  Catholic 
point  of  view,  no  better  article  may  be  found  than  Maurice  T.  Eagan's  "  •  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury '  and  'Becket ' ",  in  which  he  contrasts  Tennyson's  drama  with  Aubrey 
Be  Vere's  dramatic  poem  dealing  with  the  same  figure.  The  whole  article  attacks 
Tennyson's  ignorance  of  Catholicism  and  his  wilful  distortion  of  the  truth.  "The 
pride  and  impatience  of  his  Becket  is  only  equalled  by  the  self-conceit  of  his  St. 
Simon  Stylites"  so  this  critic  asserts. 

It  has  not  been  the  judgment  of  the  times,  since  "Becket"  was  written,  that  it 
is  a  great  play,  nor  that  it  reflects  perfectly  the  spirit  of  the  twelfth  century  or 
the  character  of  Henry,  claimed  for  it  by  the  historian,  John  Richard  Greene.  One 
can  see,  however,  why  it  appealed  to  Irving.  Its  dominant  recommendations  are 
its  great  power  in  one  character,  and  its  pictoria^pageantry,  both  of  which  offered 
Irving  ample  scope  for  colour  and  display.  Readers  have  an  opportunity  of  study- 
ing how  far  Irving  struggled  with  the  original  version  of  the  play ;  for  the  stage 
edition,  wherein  transpositions  of  scenes  and  cuts  are  indicated,  was  issued  at  the 
time  of  the  production  at  the  Lyceum. 

The  preparations  for  the  Irving  performance  took  place  during  the  very  last 
days  of  Tennyson's  life ;  some  of  the  final  poetic  linos  written  by  him  were  penned 
at  the  request  of  Irving,  to  go  at  the  end  of  the  Northampton  scene,  —  what  Hallam 
Tennyson  calls  the  "anthem  speech." 

Irving  writes : 

On  the  appearance  of  "Becket",  I  pointed  out  to  Tennyson  that  the  poem 
seemed  to  me  to  have  great  possibilities  if  I  could  only  get  it  into  stage  shape. 
I  asked  him  if  he  would  allow  it  to  be  produced  in  an  altered  form,  and  he  re- 
plied that  I  might  do  anything  I  pleased.  Accordingly,  I  made  such  changes 
as  I  thought  necessary,  and  sent  it  to  him  cut  for  the  stage,  and  suggesting  that 
he  oould  make  the  changes,  and  this  he  did,  adding  a  speech  at  the  end  of  the 
first  act. 

AD  during  Tennyson's  final  illness,  he  was  very  much  concerned  about  rehear* 
ids.    Irving  again  writes : 

One  of  the  most  touching  incidents  which  I  remember  occurred  while  he  was 
on  his  deathbed.  He  turned  to  the  physician,  Dr.  Dabbs,  who  told  me  of  the 
incident,  and  said :  "I  suppose  I  shall  never  see  'Becket.'  "  "I  fear  not,"  said 
the  doctor.  "They  did  not  do  me  justice  with  'The  Promise  of  May'",  said 
the  dying  poet,  "but  Irving  will  do  me  justice  in  'Becket. ' " 
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■The  play '  was  produced  at  a  cost  of  £4,723  1  Is.  2d.     And  because  of  the  splefl- 

r  of  the  pageantry  and  the  very  powerful  acting  of   Irving,  it  was  one  of  the 

s  of  the  season,  miming  one  hundred  and  twelve  times. 

|There  are  some  splendid  purple  patches  of  poetry  in  this  play,  bnt  there  ire 

e  many  scenes  that  are  episodic  and  throw  small  light  on  the  transposition 

jpcrhd'n  character  from  the  courtier- priest  to  the  domineering  prelate.     Irvm( 

lini?  i\  |"ipc:iri'd  as  Hichrfit  u  and  Cardinal   Wolsey,  the  mitre  of  Btcket  in  const- 

?o  sat  easily  upon  his  head.     The  interest  in  the  acted  play,  apart  from  ill 

r  and  proportion,  was  due  to  the  interest  awakened  by  what  Irving  put  into 

If  fine  characterization  and  technical  art.     A  contemporary  criticism,  written  f<* 

\  "Theatrical  World"  of  1S94,  by  Archer,  ia  quoted  herewith: 

"Becket"  [July  9-20,  1S94],  revived  last  week  at  the  Lyceum,  is  a  mild  and 

Signified  rebuke  to  apriorist  criticism,  with  its  rules  and  formulas.    There 

w  rule  that  it  does  not  break,  no  formula  that  it  foils  to  set  at  naught.    It 

■ambling,  disjointed,  structureless;    its  psychological   processes  take  plvtf 

.ween  the  acts;  it  overrides  history  for  the  sake  of  an  infantile  love-interest; 

s  blank  verse  is  "undramatie",  and  its  humour  is  —  well,  unsophisticated,    la 

s  nothing  that  it  ought  to  be,  and  everything  that  it  oughtn't.     Liter- 

(■thing :    for  it  is  what  most  of  all  it  oughtn't  to  be  —  a  success,    ll 

Relighted  the  audience  on  the  evening  when  I  saw  it  —  the  third  of  the  revival. 

There  was  n  genuine  warmth  iu  their  applause  which  did  my  heart  good,  for  it 

■jnlirely  expressed  my  own  sentiments.     All  Miss  Terry's  charm  cannot  make 

e  Rosamund  scenes  very  interesting  to  me;    hut  the  nobility  and  pathos  of 

.  living's  Btcket  are  as  irresistible  as  ever.     This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  his 
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PROLOGUE 


Coiffe  in  Normandy.  Interior  of  the 
Hall.  Roofs  of  a  City  seen  thro' 
Windows. 

[Henry  and  Becket  at  chess] 

Henry.     So   then   our   good   Arch- 
bishop Theobald 
«ies  dying. 
Becket.     I  am  grieved  to  know  as 

much. 
Henry.     But     we     must     have     a 
mightier  man  than  he 
**or  his  successor. 
Becket.     Have  you  thought  of  one? 
Henry.     A  cleric  lately  poison'd  his 
own  mother, 
%Jid  being  brought  before  the  courts  of 

the  Church, 
"They  but  degraded  him.     I  hope  they 

whipt  him. 
I  would  have  hang'd  him. 

Becket.  It  is  your  move. 

Henry.  Well  —  there.     [Moves] 

The  Church  in  the  pell-mell  of  Stephen's 

time 
Hath  climb'd  the  throne  and  almost 

clutch'd  the  crown ; 
But  by  the  royal  customs  of  our  realm 
The  Church  should  hold  her  baronies  of 

me, 
Uke  other  lords  amenable  to  law. 
I'll  have  them  written  down  and  made 
the  law. 
Becket.     My    liege,    I    move    my 

bishop. 
Henry.       And  if  I  live, 
No  man  without  my  leave  shall  excom- 
municate 
y  tenants  or  my  household. 
Becket.  Look  to  your  king. 

Henry.     No  man  without  my  leave 
shall  cross  the  seas 
To  set  the  Pope  against  me  —  I  pray 
your  pardon. 
Becket.    Well  —  wiU  you  move? 
Henry.  There.     [Moves] 


k 


Becket.    Check  —  you    move    so 

wildly. 
Henry.     There  then!  [Moves] 

Becket.     Why  —  there  then,  for  you 
see  my  bishop 
Hath  brought  your  king  to  a  standstill. 
You  are  beaten. 
Henry  [kicks  over  the  board].     Why, 
there  then  —  down  go  bishop  and 
king  together. 
I  loathe  being  beaten;    had  I  flxt  my 

fancy 
Upon  the  game  I  should  have  beaten 

thee, 
But  that  was  vagabond. 

Becket.        Where,  my  liege?     With 
Phryne, 
Or  Lais,  or  thy  Rosamund,  or  another? 
Henry.     My  Rosamund  is  no  Lais,  I 
Thomas  Becket ;  | 

And  yet  she  plagues  me  too  —  no  fault 

in  her  — 
But  that  I  fear  the  Queen  would  have 
her  life. 
Becket.     Put    her    away,    put    her 
away,  my  liege! 
Put  her  away  into  a  nunnery! 
Safe  onough  there  from  her  to  whom 

thou  art  bound 
By  Holy  Church.    And  wherefore  should 

she  seek 
The  life  of  Rosamund  de  Clifford  more 
Than  that  of  other  paramours  of  thine? 
Henry.     How  dost  thou  know  I  am 

not  wedded  to  her  ? 
Becket.     How  should  I  know? 
Henry.     That  is  my  secret,  Thomas. 
Becket.     State    secrets    should    be 
patent  to  the  statesman 
Who   serves  and    loves  his  king,   and 

whom  the  king 
Loves  not  as  statesman,  but  true  lover 
and  friend. 
Henry.     Come,  come,  thou  art  but 
deacon,  not  yet  bishop, 
No,  nor  archbishop,  nor  my  confessor 
yet. 
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I  would  to  God  thou  wert,  for  I  should 

find 
An  easy  father  confessor  in  thee. 

Bbcket.     St.      Denis,      that     thou 
shouldst  not.     I  should  beat 
Thy  kingship  as  my  bishop  hath  beaten 
it. 
Henry.     Hell  take  thy  bishop  then, 
and  my  kingship  tool 
Come,  come,  I  love  thee  and  I  know 

thee,  I  know  thee, 
A    doter   on    white   pheasant-flesh   at 

feasts, 
A  sauce-deviser  for  thy  days  of  fish, 
A  dish-designer,  and  most  amorous 
Of  good  old  red  sound  liberal  Gascon 

wine: 
Will  not  thy  body  rebel,  man,  if  thou 
flatter  it? 
Becket.    That  palate  is  insane  which 
cannot  tell 
A  good  dish  from  a  bad,  new  wine  from 
old. 
Henry.     Well,  who  loves  wine  loves 

woman. 
Becket.       So  I  do. 
Men  are  God's  trees,  and  women  are 

God's  flowers ; 
And  when  the  Gascon  wine  mounts  to 

my  head, 
The  trees  are  all  the  statelier,  and  the 

flowers 
Are  all  the  fairer. 

Henry.     And     thy     thoughts,     thy 

fancies? 
Becket.     Good  dogs, .my  liege,  well 
train'd,  and  easily  call'd 
Off  from  the  game. 

Henry.     Save    for    some    once    or 
twice, 
When   they  ran  down  the  game  and 
worried  it. 
Becket.     No,   my   liege,   no !  —  not 

once  —  in  God's  name,  no ! 
Henry.     Nay,  then,  I  take  thee  at 
thy  word  —  believe  thee 
The  veriest   Galahad   of  old  Arthur's 

hall. 
And  so  this  Rosamund,  my  true  heart- 
wife, 
Not  Eleanor  —  she  whom  I  love  indeed 
As  a  woman  should  be  loved  —  Why 

dost  thou  smile 
So  dolorously? 

Becket.  My  good  liege,  if  a  man 

Wastes    himself    among    women,    how 

should  he  love 
A    woman,    as    a    woman    should    be 
loved  ? 
Henry.     How  shouldst   thou   know 
that  never  bast  loved  one? 


Come,  I  would  give  her  to  thy  care  in 

England 
When    I    am    out    in    Normandy    or 
Anjou. 
Becket.    My  lord,  I  am  your  sub- 
ject, not  your  — 
Henry.  Pander. 

God's  eyes!    I  know  all  that  —  not  my 

Surveyor 
Basures,  but  to  save  a  life  —  her 
life; 
Ay,  and  the  soul  of  Eleanor  from  hell- 
fire. 
I  have  built  a  secret  bower  in  England, 

Thomas, 
A  nest  in  a  bush. 
Becket.         And  where,  my  liege? 
Henry  [whispers].  Thine  ear. 

Becket.     That's  lone  enough. 
Henry  [laying  paper  on  table].     This 
chart  here  marked  'Her  Bower  J 
Take,  keep  it,  friend.     See,  first,  a  cir- 
cling wood, 
A   hundred   pathways  running   every- 

way, 
And  then  a  brook,  a  bridge ;    and  after 

that 
This  labyrinthine  brickwork   maze  in 

maze, 
And   then  another  wood,   and   in   the 

midst 
A  garden  and  my  Rosamund.     Look, 

this  line  — 
The  rest  you  see  is  colour' d  green  — 

but  this 
Draws  thro'  the  chart  to  her. 

Becket.  This  blood-red  line? 

Henry.     Ay!    blood,  perchance,  ex- 
cept thou  see  to  her. 
Becket.     And  where  is  she?     There 

in  her  English  nest? 
Henry.     Would  God  she  were  —  no, 
here  within  the  city. 
We  take  her  from  her  secret  bower  in 

Anjou 
And  pass  her  to  her  secret  bower  in 

England. 
She  is  ignorant  of  all  but  that  I  love 
her. 
Becket.     My  liege,  I  pray  thee  let 
me  hence :  a  widow 
And  orphan  child,  whom  one  of  thy 
wild  barons  — 
Henry.     Ay,  ay,  but  swear  to  see  to 

her  in  England. 
Becket.     Well,  well,  I  swear,  but  not 

to  please  myself. 
Henry.     Whatever    come    between 

us? 
Becket.  What  should  come 

Between  us,  Henry  ? 
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Henry.    Nay  —  I  know  not,  Thomas. 
Becket.     What  need  then  ?    Well  — 

whatever  come  between  us. 

[Going] 
Henry.     A  moment!  thou  didst  help 

me  to  my  throne 
In  Theobald  s  time,  and  after  by  thy 

wisdom 
Hast  kept  it  firm  from  shaking;     but 

now  I, 
For  my  realm's  sake,  myself  must  be 

the  wizard 
To  raise  that  tempest  which  will  set  it 

trembling 
Only  to  base  it  deeper.     I,  true  son 
Of  Holy  Church  —  no  oroucher  to  the 

Gregories 
That    tread    the   kings   their   children 

underheel  — 
Must  curb  her;    and  the  Holy  Father, 

while 
This   Barbarossa  butts   him  from   his 

chair, 
Will  need  my  help  —  be  facile  to  my 

hands. 
Now    is    my    time.     Yet  —  lest    there 

should  be  flashes 
And    fulminations    from    the    side    of 

Rome, 
An  interdict  on  England  —  I  will  have 
My  young  son  Henry  crown'd  the  King 

of  England, 
That  so  the  Papal  bolt  may  pass  by 
'        England, 
As   seeming   his,   not   mine,   and   fall 

abroad. 
I'll  have  it  done  —  and  now. 

Becket.  Surely  too  young 

Even  for  this  shadow  of  a  crown ;    and 

tho' 
I  love  him  heartily,  I  can  spy  already 
A  strain  of  hard  and  headstrong  in  him. 

Say, 
The   Queen  should   play   his   kingship 

against  thine! 
Henry.     I  will  not  think  so,  Thomas. 

Who  shall  crown  him? 
Canterbury  is  dying. 
Becket.  The  next  Canterbury. 

Henry.     And  who  shall  he  be,  my 

friend  Thomas?     Who? 
Becket.     Name    him;       the    Holy 

Father  will  confirm  him. 
Henry  [lays  his  hand  on  Becket's 

shoulder].     Here ! 
Becket.        Mock  me  not.     I  am  not 

even  a  monk. 
Thy  jest  —  no  more.    Why  —  look  — 

is  this  a  sleeve 
For  an  archbishop  ? 

Henry.  But  the  arm  within 


Is  Becket's,  who  hath  beaten  down  my 
foes. 
Becket.    A  soldier's,  not  a  spiritual.' 

arm. 
Henry.     I  lack  a  spiritual  soldier, 
Thomas  — 
A  man  of  this  world  and  the  next  to 
boot. 
Becket.     There's  Gilbert  Foliot. 
Henry.  He!  too  thin,  too  thin. 

Thou  art  the  man  to  fill  out  the  Church 

robe ; 
Your  Foliot  fasts  and  fawns  too  much 
for  me. 
Becket.     Roger  of  York. 
Henry.  Roger  is  Roger  of  York. 

King,  Church,  and  State  to  him  but 

foils  wherein 
To  set  that  precious  jewel,  Roger  of 

York. 
No. 
Becket.     Henry  of  Winchester? 
Henry.  Him  who  crown'd  Stephen — 
King  Stephen's  brother !    No;  too  royal 

for  me. 
And  I'll  have  no  more  Anselms. 

Becket.  Sire,  the  business 

Of  thy  whole  kingdom  waits  me:    let 
me  go. 
Henry.     Answer  me  first. 
Becket.        Then  for  thy  barren  jest 
Take  thou  mine  answer  in  bare  common- 
place— 
Nolo  episcopari. 

Henry.  Ay,  but  Nolo 

Archiepiscopari,  my  good  friend, 
Is  quite  another  matter. 

Becket.  A  more  awful  one. 

Make  me  archbishop!     Why,  my  liege, 

I  know 
Some  three  or  four  poor  priests  a  thou- 
sand times 
Fitter  for  this  grand  function.     Me  arch- 
bishop ! 
God's  favour  and  king's  favour  might  so 

clash 
That  thou  and  I  —    That  were  a  jest 
indeed! 
Henry.     Thou  angerest  me,  man :    I 
do  not  jest. 

[Enter    Eleanor    and    Sir    Reginald 

FitzurseI 

Eleanor  [singing]. 

Over !  the  sweet  summer  closes, 
The  reign  of  the  roses  is  done  — 

Henry.    [To  Becket,  who  is  going] 
Thou  shalt  not  go.    I  h&ra  tc& 
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r  [siting  churl  on  tobiej.  This 
chart  with  the  rod  liue!  her  bower! 
whoso  bowerf 

Henry.     The  chart  is  not  mine,  but 
Docket's:  take  it.  Thomas. 

Eleanor.  Becket!  O  —  ay  —  and 
these  chessmen  on  the  floor  —  the  king's 
crown  hroken  I  Becket  hath  beaten 
thee  again  —  anil  thou  hast  kicked 
down  the  board.  I  know  thee  of  aid. 
He\ry.     True  enough,  my  mind  was 

Ht  upon  other  matters. 
Eleanor.     What     matters?      State 
matters?  love  matters? 

My    love    for    thee,    and 
thine  Tor  me. 
Blmhob. 

Over!  the  sweet  numnicr  closes. 
The  reign  of  the  rosea  is  done  ; 

Over  iitui  now-  ivilli  tin-  riun, 
'  id  over  biiiI  gone  with  the  BUn. 

;  but  our  sun  in  Anuitainc  lasts 
I  would  I  were  in  Aqiutaine 
your  ttorth  chills  mo. 

Over  f  the  sweet  summer  closes, 

i  flower  at  Ihe  close; 
Over  »wl  gone  with  the  roses, 
Awl  winter  again  and  the  mow*. 

it  was  oot  tho  way  I  ended  it  first  — 
Hit  uusvmmetrieally,  preposterously, 
illoL'ic.-dly,  nut  nt'  passion,  without  nrt 
—  like  a  sons  of  the  people.  Will  you 
have  ii  '  The  List  Parthian  shaft,  of  a 
forlorn  Cupid  M  the  Kind's  hit  breast , 
'  .-ill  1-11  -lijtinlciliicss  :<rul  under-hand- 
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...  ti  flower  ii'  I 
Over  run!  turn:  ivilli  t.lnt  roses, 
Not  over  and  i!<™  with  the  rose. 

True,  one  TOM  will  uulhlossom  Ihe  rest. 
one  rose  in  a  bower.  I  speak  after  my 
fancies,  for  I  am  a  Troubadour,  you 
know,  and  won  the  violet  at  Toulouse; 
but  my  voieo  is  harsh  hero,  not  in  tune, 
a  nightingale  out  of  season;  fur  mar- 
riage, rose  or  uo  rose,  has  killed  the 
golden  violet. 

Becket.     Madam,  you  do  ill  to  scorn 

wedded  love. 

Eleanor.     So  1  do.      Louts  of  France 

loved  me,  and  I  dreamed  that  I  loved 

Louis  of  France :    and  I  loved  Henry  of 

England,      and      Henry      of      England 

dreamed    that    he    loved    me;       but    the 

■;.•:» r land  withers  even  with  the 

pulling  on.   t.h,-   hrit'lit    link  rusts  with 

th,-  breath   of  tbe  flrst  after-marriage 

■/ass,  tto  harvest  moon  is  the  ripening  of 


the  harvest,  and  the  honeymoon  is  the 

fill  of  love;    he  dies  of  his  honeymoon. 
could  pity  this  poor  world  myself  i  bat 
it  is  no  bettor  ordered. 

H  enry.     Dead    is    he,    my    Queen  ? 

What,  altogether?    Let  me  swear  nay  so 

that  by  this  cross  on  thy  neck.     God's 

eyes!  what  a  lovely  cross!  what  jewels! 

Eleanor.     Doth  it  please  you?  Take 

it  and  wear  it  on   that   hard   heart  of 

yours  —  there.  [Gives  it  to  him] 

Henry    [»u(*    it    on].     On    this    left 

breast  before  so  hard  a  heart. 

To  hide  the  sear  left  by  thy  Parthian 

Eleanor.  Has  my  simple  song  set 
you  jingling?  Nay,  if  I  took  and  trans- 
laled  I  hat  hard  heart  into  our  Provencal 
facilities,  I  could  so  play  about  it  with 
the  rhyme  —    . 

Henry.  That  the  heart,  were  lost  in 
the  rhyme  and  the  matter  in  tin  metre, 
May  we  not.  pray  vou,  Madam,  to  spare 
us  the  hardness  of  your  facility? 

Eleanor.  The  welli  of  Castaly  are 
not  wasted  upon  the  desert.  Wo  did 
hut  jest. 

1 1  en  iiv.  There'-i  no  jest  on  the  brows 
of  Herbert  thero.     What  is  it,  Herbert? 

[Enter  Herbert  of  Bos-ham] 

Herbert.  My  liege,  the  good  Arch- 
bishop is  no  more. 

Henry.     Peace  to  bis  soul! 

Herhert.  I  left  him  with  peace  on  hit 
face  —  that  sweet  other-world  smile, 
which  will  be  reflected  in  the  spiritual 
body  among  the  angels.  But  he  longed 
much  to  see  your  Grace  and  the  Chan- 
cellor ero  lie  past,  and  his  last  words 
were  i  commendation  of  Thomas 
Becket  to  your  Grace  as  his  successor 
in  the  arehbishopriek. 

Henry.  Ha.  Becket  1  thou  reinem- 
berest  our  talk! 

Becket.     My  heart  is  full  of  tears  — 

Henry.  Well,  well,  old  men  must 
or  tho  world   would  grow   mouldy. 


hold  out  thy  hand.  Meanwhile  the 
revenues  are  mine.  A-hawking.  a-liawk- 
ing!     If  I  sit,  I  grow  fat. 

[Lr-sps  ww  the  toblt 
Becket.     He  did  prefer  me  to  the 
chancellorship. 
Believing  1  should  ever  aid  the  Church- 
But  have  I  done  it?    He  commends  me 
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his  grave  to  this  archbishop- 

it.  A  dead  man's  dying  wish 
d  be  of  weight. 

His    should.    Come   with 
Let  me  learn  at  full 
ler  of  his  death,  and  all  he 

Exeunt  Herbert  and  Becket] 
>r.  Fitzurse,  that  chart  with 
line  —  thou   sawest   it  —  her 

se.     Rosamund's  ? 

►r.    Ay  —  there  lies  the  secret 

ereabouts,  and  the  King  gave 

Chancellor. 

se.     To  this  son  of  a  London 

—  how  your  Grace  must  hate 

»r.     Hate  him?     as  brave  a 
Henry  and  a  goodlier  man: 

—  dost  thou  love  this  Chan- 
t  thou  hast  sworn  a  voluntary 
to  him? 

>e.  Not  for  my  love  toward 
because  he  had  the  love  of  the 
ow  should  a  baron  love  a 
horseback,  with  the  retinue  of 
gs  behind  him,  outro vailing 
Besides,  he  holp  the  King  to 
m  our  castles,  for  the  which  I 

>r.     For  the  which  I  honour 
teaman  not   Churchman  he. 
id  sound  policy  that :   I  could 
lim  for  it :    you  could  not  see 
for  the  kinglings. 
se.     Ay,  but  he  speaks  to  a 
.ho'  he  were  a  churl,  and  to  a 
'  he  were  a  noble. 
>r.    Pride  of  the  plebeian ! 
*e.    And  this  plebeian  like  to 
-chbishop ! 

>r.  True,  and  I  have  an  in- 
ching of  these  black  sheep  of 
cy.  Archbishop?  I  can  see 
to  a  man  than  our  hoi-headed 
nd  if  there  ever  come  feud 
Church  and  Crown,  and  I  do 
charm  this  secret  out  of  our 
mas,  I  am  not  Eleanor. 
*e.  Last  night  I  followed  a 
the  city  here.  Her  face  was 
it  the  back  methought  was 
1  —  his  paramour,  thy  rival, 
for  thee. 

>r.  Thou  feel  for  me !  —  para- 
ival !  King  Louis  had  no  para- 
d  I  loved  him  none  the  more. 
i  many,  and  I  loved  him  none 

—  now  neither  more  nor  less  — 


not  at  all;  the  cup's  empty.  I  would 
she  were  but  his  paramour,  for  men  tire 
of  their  fancies;  but  I  fear  this  one 
fancy  hath  taken  root,  and  borne  blos- 
som too,  and  she,  whom  the  King  loves 
indeed,  is  a  power  in  the  State.     Rival ! 

—  ay,  and  when  the  King  passes,  there 
may  come  a  crash  and  embroilment  as 
in  Stephen's  time ;  and  her  children  — 
canst  thou  not  —  that  secret  matter 
which  would  heat  the  King  against 
thee.  [Whispers  him  and  he  starts)  Nay, 
that  is  safe  with  me  as  with  thyself: 
but  canst  thou  not  —  thou  art  drowned 
in  debt  —  thou  shalt  have  our  love,  our 
silence,  and  our  gold  —  canst  thou  not 

—  if  thou  light  upon  her  —  free  me 
from  her? 

Fitzurse.  Well,  Madam,  I  have 
loved  her  in  my  time. 

Eleanor.  No,  my  bear,  thou  hast 
not.  My  Courts  of  Love  would  have 
held  thee  guiltless  of  love  —  the  fine  at- 
tractions and  repulses,  the  delicacies, 
the  subtleties. 

Fitzurse.  Madam,  I  loved  accord- 
ing to  the  main  purpose  and  intent  of 
nature. 

Eleanor.  I  warrant  thee!  thou 
wouldst  hug  thy  Cupid  till  his  ribs 
cracked  —  enough  of  this.  Follow  me 
this  Rosamund  day  and  night,  whither- 
soever she  goes ;  track  her,  if  thou  canst, 
even  into  the  King's  lodging,  that  I  may 
[clenches  her  fist]  —  may  at  least  have 
my  cry  against  him  and  her,  —  and 
thou  in  thy  way  shouldst  be  jealous  of 
the  King,  for  thou  in  thy  way  didst 
once,  what  shall  I  call  it,  affect  her 
thine  own  self. 

Fitzurse.  Ay,  but  the  young  colt 
winced  and  whinnied  and  flung  up  her 
heels ;  and  then  the  King  came  honey- 
ing about  her,  and  this  Becket,  her 
father's  friend,  like  enough  staved  us 
from  her. 

Eleanor.     Us  ! 

Fitzurse.  Yea,  by  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin! There  were  more  than  I  buzzing 
round  the  blossom  —  De  Tracy  —  even 
that  flint  De  Brito. 

Eleanor.  Carry  her  off  among  you : 
run  in  upon  her  and  devour  her,  one  and 
all  of  you ;  make  her  as  hateful  to  her- 
self and  to  the  King,  as  she  is  to  me. 

Fitzurse.  I  and  all  would  be  glad  to 
wreak  our  spite  on  the  rosefaced  minion 
of  the  King,  and  bring  her  to  the  level 
of  the  dust,  so  that  the  Kins  — 

Eleanor.  Let  her  eat  it  like  the  ser- 
pent, and  be  driven  out  of  her  \>axa&&fe« 
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^erst.  — Becket's  Hnufe  in 
I  London.  Chamber  hardy  furnished. 
I  [Becket  unrobing.  Heiiuert  of 
|  Bush  am  and  Servant! 

*T.  Shall  I  not  help  your  lord- 
I  ship  lu  your  wst? 

r.     Friend,    am    I    so    much 

t  than  thyself 
It    thou   shouldst   help   me?     Thou 
J  :irl  wt'aried  out 
:i  this  day's  work,  get  thee  to  thine 


■  this. 


a  with  Herbert,  Friend. 

[EMI  Seh 
a  off,  Herbert,  with  tins  - 


Was     nut     the     people's 
I  blessing  as  Wfl  past 
Jrl-comfort    ami    a    balsam    to    thy 
I  blood? 

The     people     know     their 
J  ChUT-eh  a  tower  of  strength, 
lulu-ark  against  Throne  ;tnd  Baron- 
1  age. 

J  heavy  for  me,   this;    off  with  it, 
I  Herbert  ! 

eht.      Is    it    so    much    heavier 
1  thv  (""hutH'i'Mnr's  robe? 
■  Chan 


The  spirit  of  the  twelve  Apostles  enter  i 
Into  thy  making. 

Bei-ket.        And  when  I  was  a  child. 
Tlie  Virgin,  in  a  vision  of  my  sleep, 
(lave  Ttie  the  golden  keys  of  Paradise. 

Or  prophecy,  that? 

Herbert.   Well,  dream  and  prophet 

both. 
Beckbt.     And  when  I  was  of  Theo- 
bald's household,  once  — 
The   good    old    man    would   sometime* 

have  his  jest  — 
He  took  his  mitre  off,  and  set  it  on  hip. 
And   said,    '  My   young    Archbishop— 

thou  wouldst  make 
A  stately  Archbishop ! '  Jestorpropbtrv 
there? 
Hekbeut.     Both,  Thomas,  both. 
Becket.     Am     1     the     man?    Th 
rang 
Within  my  head  last  night,  and  when  I 

Metlioiight  I  stood  in  Canterbury  Mia* 

And  spake  to  the  Lord  God,  and  s 

'0  Lord. 
I  have  been  a  lover  of  wines,  and  deli- 
Am!   secular  splendours,  and  a  favouM 
Of  players,  and  a  courtier,  and  'i  In-iltr 
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Becket.     I   fell.     Why   fall?    Why 

did  He  smite  me  ?     What  ? 
Shall  I  fall  off  —  to  please  the  King 

once  more? 
Not  fight  —  tho'  somehow  traitor  to  the 

King  — 
My   truest  and  mine  utmost  for  the 

Church? 
Herbert.     Thou  canst  not  fall  that 

way.     Let  traitor  be ; 
For  how  have  fought  thine  utmost  for 

the  Church, 
Save  from  the  throne  of  thine  arch- 

bishoprick? 
And  how  been  made  Archbishop  hadst 

thou  told  him, 
'I  mean  to  fight  mine  utmost  for  the 

Church, 
Against  the  King'? 

Becket.     But  dost  thou  think  the 

King 
Forced  mine  election  ? 

Herbert.  I  do  think  the  King 

Was  potent  in  the  election,  and  why 

not? 
Why  should  not  Heaven  have  so  in- 
spired the  King? 
Be  comforted.     Thou  art  the  man  — 

be  thou 
A  mightier  Anselm. 

Becket.     I  do  believe  thee,  then.     I 

am  the  man. 
And  yet  I  seem  appall'd  —  on  such  a 

sudden 
At  such  an  eagle-height  I  stand  and 

see 
The  rift  that  runs  between  me  and  the 

King. 
I  served  our  Theobald  well  when  I  was 

with  him ; 
I  served  King  Henry  well  as  Chancellor ; 
I  am  his  no  more,  and  I  must  serve  the 

Church. 
This  Canterbury  is  only  less  than  Rome, 
And  all  my  doubts  I  fling  from  me  like 

dust, 
Winnow  and  scatter  all  scruples  to  the 

wind, 
And  all  the  puissance  of  the  warrior, 
And  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Chancellor, 
And  all  the  heap'd  experiences  of  life, 
I  cast  upon  the  side  of  Canterbury  — 
Our  holy  mother  Canterbury,  who  sits 
With  tatter'd  robes.     Laics  and  barons 

thro* 
The  random  gifts  of  careless  kings,  have 

graspt 
Her  livings,   her  advowsons,   granges, 

farms, 
And  goodly  acres  —  we  will  make  her 

whole ; 


I 


Not  one  rood  lost.    And  for  these  Royal 

customs, 
These  ancient   Royal  customs  —  they 

are  Royal, 
Not  of  the  Church  —  and  let  them  be 

anathema, 
And  all  that  speak  for  them  anathema. 
Herbert.     Thomas,  thou  art  moved 

too  much. 
Becket.  0  Herbert,  here 

I  gash  myself  asunder  from  the  King. 
TEo'  leafing  each,  a  wound;  mine  own, 

a  grief 
To  show  the  soar  for  ever  —  his,  a  hate 
Not  ever  to  be  heal'd. 

[Enter  Rosamund  de  Clifford,  flying 
from  Sir  Reginald  Fitzurse. 
Drops  her  veil] 

Becket.  Rosamund  de  Clifford ! 

Rosamund.     Save  me,   father,   hide 
me  —  they  follow  me  —  and  I  must  not 
be  known. 
Becket.     Pass  in  with  Herbert  there. 
[Exeunt    Rosamund    and    Her- 
bert by  side  door] 

[Enter  Fitzurse] 

Fitzur8b.     The  Archbishop ! 
Becket.     Ay!    what  wouldst  thou, 

Reginald  ? 
Fitzurse.     Why  —  why,  my  lord,  I 

follow'd  —  foflow'd  one  — 
Becket.     And    then   what   follows? 

Let  me  follow  thee. 
Fitzurse.     It  much  imports  me   I 

should  know  her  name. 
Becket.     What  her? 
Fitzurse.     The  woman  that  I  fol- 
low'd hither. 
Becket.     Perhaps  it  may  import  her 

all  as  much 
Not  to  be  known. 

Fitzurse.    And  '  what    care    I    for 

that? 
Come,  come,  my  lord  Archbishop;    I 

saw  that  door 
Close  even  now  upon  the  woman. 
Becket.  Well? 

Fitzurse    [making  for  the  door].  Nay, 

let  me  pass,  my  lord,  for  I  must 

know. 
Becket.     Back,  man ! 
Fitzurse.  Then  tell  me  who 

and  what  she  is. 
Becket.     Art  thou  so  sure  thou  fol- 

lowedst  anything? 
Go  home,  and  sleep  thy  wine  off,  for 

thine  eyes 
Glare  atup\d-^nid  m\k  ^rcaa* 
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Fitzurse  [making  to  the  door].     I  must 
and  will. 
I  care  not  for  thy  new  archbishoprick. 
Becket.     Back,    matt,    I    tell    thee! 
What! 
Shall  I  forget  my  new  archbishopriok 
And  smite  thee  with  my  orozier  on  the 

skull? 
'Foro  God,  I  am  a  mightier  man  than 

Fitzurse.     It   well    befits    thy    new 
archbishoprick 
To  take  the  vagabond  woman  of  the 

street 
Into  thine  arms ! 

Becket.  0  drunken  ribaldry ! 

Out,  beast  1  out,  bear ! 

Fitzurse.  I  shall  remember  this. 

Becket.     Do,  and  begone ! 

[Exit  Fitzurse] 

[Going  to  the  door,  see*  De  Tracy] 

Tracy,  what  dost  thou  here? 

De  Tract.  My  lord,  I  follow'd 

Reginald  Fitzurse. 

Becket.     Follow  him  out  1 

De  Tracy.         I  shall 

Discourtesy.  [Exit] 

Becket.    Do.    These  be  those  baron- 

That  havock'd  all  the  land  in  Stephen's 

day. 
Rosamund  do  Clifford. 
[Re-enter  Rosamund  and  Herbert] 
Rosamund.  Here  am  I. 

Becket.  Why  here? 

We  gave  thee  to  the  charge  of  John  of 

Salisbury, 
To  pass  thee  to  thy  secret  bower  to- 

Wast  thou  not  told  to  keep  thyself  from 

Rosamund.     Poor  bird   of   passage ! 
so  I  was ;    but,  father. 
They  say  that  you  are  wise  in  winged 

And  know  the  ways  of  Nature.     Bar  the 

bird 
From  following  the  fled  summer  —  a 

chink  —  he's  out, 
Gone !    And  there  stole  into  the  city  a 

breath 
Full  of  the  meadows,  and  it  minded  me 
Of  the  sweet  woods  of  Clifford,  and  the 

walks 
Where  I  could  move  at  pleasure,  and  I 

thought 
Lo  1     I  must  out  or  die. 
-Bbcket.  Or  out  and  die. 

And  what  hast   tbott   to  do  with  this 
Fitzurse? 


9  alone.     Nay  —  nay 


De  Tracy  and  De  Brito,  from  our  castle. 
I  was  but  fourteen  and  an  April  then. 
I  heard  him  swear  revenge. 

Becket.  Why  will  you  court  it 

By  self-exposure?  flutter  out  at  night? 
Make  it  so  hard  to  save  a  moth  from  the 
fire? 

Rosamund.     I  have  saved  many  of 
'em.     You  catch  'em,  so, 
Softly,  and  fling  them  out  to  the  free 

They  burn  themselves  v>ithin-doar. 

Becket.  Our  good  John 

Must  speed  you  to  your  bower  at  onoe. 

The  ohild 
Is  there  already. 
Rosamund.      Yes  —  the  child  —  the 
child  — 
O  rare,  a  whole  long  day  of  open  field. 
Becset.     Ay,  but  you  go  disguised. 
Rosamund.  O  rare  again ! 

We'll   baffle  them,    I  warrant.     What 

shall  it  be? 

I'll  go  as  a  nun. 

Becket.     No. 

Rosamund.     What,  not  good  enough 
Even  to  play  at  nun? 

Becket.  Dan  John  with  a  nun, 

That   Map,   and   these   new   railers   at 

the  Church 
May  plaister  his  clean  name  with  scur- 
rilous rhymes ! 
No! 
Gji_likB-&.  monk,  cowling  and  clouding 

up 
That  fatal  star,  thy  Beauty,  from  the 

squint 
Of   lust   and    glare    of   malice.     Good 
night!  good  night! 
Rosamund.     Father,  I  am  so  tender 
to  all  hardness ! 
Nay,  father,  first  thy  blessing. 

Becket.  Wedded? 

Rosamund.  Father! 

Becket.     Well,  well !     I  ask  no  more. 

Heaven  bless  thee!  hence! 
Rosamund.     O    holy    father,    when 
thou  seest  him  next, 
Commend  me  to  thy  friend. 

Becket.  What  friend? 

Rosamund.  The  King. 

Becket.     Herbert,  take  out  a  score 

of  armed  men 

To  guard  this  bird  of  passage  to  her 
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And  watch  Fitzurse,  and  if  he  follow 
thee, 

Make  him  thy  prisoner.     I  am  Chancel- 
lor yet. 

[Exeunt  Herbert  and  Rosa- 
mund] 

Poor  soul !  poor  soul ! 

My  friend,  the   King!  ...       O  thou 
Great  Seal  of  England, 

Given  me  by  my  dear  friend  the  King 
of  England  — 

We  long  have  wrought  together,  thou 
and  I  — 

Now  must  I  send  thee  as  a  common 
friend 

To  tell  the  King,  my  friend,  I  am  against 
him. 

We  are  friends  no  more:     he  will  say 
that,  not  I. 

The  worldly  bond  between  us  is  dis- 
solved, 

Not  yet  the  love :   can  I  be  under  him 

As   Chancellor?      as  Archbishop   over 
him? 

Go  therefore  like  a  friend  slighted  by 
one 

That  hath  climb'd  up  to  nobler  com- 
pany. 

Not    slighted  —  all    but    moan'd    for : 
thou  must  go. 

I  have  not  dishonoured  thee  —  I  trust  I 
have  not ; 

Not  mangled  justice.    May  the  hand 
that  next 

Inherits  thee  be  but  as  true  to  thee 

As  mine  hath  been !     O  my  dear  friend, 
the  King ! 

0  brother !  —  I  may  come  to  martyr- 

dom. 

1  am  martyr  in  myself  already.  —  Her- 

bert! 
Herbert  [re-entering].     My  lord,  the 

town  is  quiet,  ana  the  moon 
Divides  the  whole  long  street  with  light 

and  shade. 
No  footfall  —  no   Fitzurse.     We  have 

seen  her  home. 
Becket.     The    hog    hath    tumbled 

himself  into  some  corner, 
Some  ditch,  to  snore  away  his  drunken- 
ness 
Into    the   sober   headache,  —  Nature's 

moral 
Against  excess.     Let  the  Great  Seal  be 

sent 
Back  to  the  King  to-morrow. 

Herbert.  Must  that  be? 

The   King  may  rend  the  bearer  Umb 

from  limb. 
Think  on  it  again. 
Becket.        Against  the  moral  excess 


No  physical  ache,  but  failure  it  may  be 
Of  all  we  aim'd  at.  John  of  Salisbury 
Hath  often  laid  a  cold  hand  on  my 

heats, 
And   Herbert  hath  rebuked   me  even 

now. 
I  will  be  wise  and  wary,  not  the  soldier 
As  Foliot  swears  it.  —  John,  and  out  of 

breath ! 

[Enter  John  of  Salisbury] 

John  of  Salisbury.     Thomas,  thou 

wast  not  happy  taking  charge 
Of  this  wild  Rosamund  to  please  the 

King, 
Nor  am  I  happy  having  charge  of  her  — 
The  included  Danae  has  escaped  again 
Her  tower,  and  her  Acrisius  —  where  to 

seek? 
I  have  been  about  the  city. 

Becket.  Thou  wilt  find  her 

Back  in  her  lodging.     Go  with  her  —  at 

once  — 
To-night  —  my  men  will  guard  you  to 

the  gates. 
Be  sweet  to  her,  she  has  many  enemies. 
Send    the    Great    Seal    by    daybreak. 

Both,  good  night ! 

Scene  Second.  —  Street  in  Northamp- 
ton leading  to  the  Castle, 

[Eleanor's  Retainers  and  Becket's 
Retainers  fighting.  Enter  Eleanor 
and  Becket  from  opposite  streets] 

Eleanor.     Peace,  fools ! 

Becket.     Peace,  friends!    what  idle 

brawl  is  this  ? 
Retainer  of  Becket.     They  said  — 

her    Grace's    people  —  thou    wast 

found  — 
Liars !    I  shame  to  quote  'em  —  caught, 

my  lord, 
With  a  wanton  in  thy  lodging  —  Hell 

requite  'em ! 
Retainer  of  Eleanor.     My  liege, 

the  Lord  Fitzurse  reported  this 
In  passing  the  Castle  even  now. 

Retainer    of    Becket.     And    then 

they  mock'd  us  and  we  fell  upon 

'em, 
For  we  would  live  and  die  for  thee,  my 

lord, 
However  kings  and  queens  may  frown 

on  thee. 
Becket.   [To  his  Retainers]  Go,  go 

—  no  more  of  this ! 
Eleanor.        [To     her     Retainers) 

Away! —         [Exeunt  Retainers! 

FitzAuraa — 


Becket.     Nay,  let  him  be. 
Eleanor.  No.  no,  my  Lord 

Archbishop. 

'Tis   known   you   are   midwinter  to   all 

But  often  in  your  chancellors  hip  you 

served 
The  follies  of  the  King. 

Becket.  No.  not  thaw  follies  ! 

Eleanor.     My  lord,  FiUurae  beheld 
your  lodging. 
iecket.     Whom? 

Well  —  you  know  —  the 
.  Rosamund. 
Becket.     He  had  good  eyes ! 
Eleanor.     Then  hidden  in  the  street 
He  waleh'd  her  pass  with  John  of  Salis- 
bury 
Ami  liciird  her  cry  'Where  is  this  bower 


Becket. 

Eleanor 

her  in  ; 

Becket. 


Becket. 


e?' 


Castle. 

Will  you  su 

Becket. 

Knowing  hi 
Churct 


Good  ears  too! 
__.     You    are    going    to    the 
Castle. 
Will  you  subscribe  the  customs? 

Becket.  1  leave  that, 

iwing  how  much  you  reverence  Holy 
Church, 
My  liege,  to  vour  conjecture. 

Eleanor.  I  and  mine  — 

And    many   a   baron   holds  along  with 

Are  not  so  much  at  feud  with  Holy 

Church 
But  we  might  take  your  side  against  the 

customs  — 
So  that  you  grant  me  one  slight  favour. 
Becket.  What? 

Eleanor.     A  sight  of  that  same  chart 
which  Henry  gave  you 
With  the  red  line  —  'her  bower.* 

Becket.  And  to  what  end? 

Eleanor.      That  Church  must  scorn 
herself  whose  fearful  Priest 
Sits  winking  at  the  license  i>!  a  king. 
Altho'  we  grant  when  kings  are  dan- 
gerous 
The  Church  must  play  into  the  hands 

of  kings ; 
Look  I     I  would  move  this  wanton  from 

his  sight 
And  take  the  Church's  danger  on  my- 
self. 
Becket.     For  which  ahe  should  be 

duly  grateful. 
Eleanor.  True! 

Tho'  she  that  binds  the  bond,  herself 

should  see 
That  kings  are  faithful  to  their  marriage 

Ay,    Madam,   and  queens 


Eleanor.     And  queens  also  ] 
What  is  your  drift? 

BacxsT.       My  drift  is  to  the  Castle, 

Where  1  shall  meet  the  Barons  and  my 

King.  [Exit] 

[De  Bnoc.  De  Tract.  De  Brito. 

De  Morville   (passiiig)\ 

Eleanor.     To  tho  Castle? 

De  Broc.  Ay  I 

Eleanor.     Stir    up    the    King,    the 

Set  all  on  fire  against  him ! 

De  Brito.  Ay,  good  Madam! 

[Ssetintl 

Eleanor.     Fool!     I  will  make  thee 

hateful  to  thy  King. 
Churl !     1  will  have   thee  frighted  into 

France, 
And  I  shall  live  to  trample  on  thy  grave. 


[On  one  side  of  the  xtayt  the  door*  of  an 
inner  Council-chamber,  idMpn, 
At  the  bottom,  Ihe  great-  doom  of  the 
Hall.  Roger  Archbishop  op 
York,  Foliot  Bishop  oir  London. 
Hilary  op  Chichester,  Bishop 
of  Hereford,  Richard  de  Hast- 
ings {Grand  Prior  of  Templars) , 
Philip  de  Elekmosyna  {the  Pope's 
Almoner),  and  others.  De  Broc. 
Fitzchse,  De  Brito,  De  Mor- 
ville, De  Tracy,  and  other  Barons 
assembled  —  a  table  before  them. 
John  op  Oxford,  President  of  It* 
Council.] 


Becket.     Where  is  Hie  King? 
Roger  op  York.      Gone  hawking  on 

the  N'etie, 
His  heart  so  gall'd  with  thine  ingrati- 

Ho  will  not  sect  thy  face  till  thou  hast 

sign'd 
These  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the 

Thy  sending  back  the  Great  Seal  mad- 

den'd  him. 
Ho  all  but  pluck" d   tho  bearer's  eyea 

Take  heed,  lest  he  destroy  thee  utterly. 
Becket,     Then  shalt  thou  step  into 
my  place  and  sign. 
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Roger  or  York.     Didst   thou  not 

promise  Henry  to  obey 
These  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the 

realm? 
Becket.    Saving  the  honour  of  my 

order  —  ay. 
Customs,  traditions,  —  clouds  that  come 

and  go ; 
The  customs  of  the  Church  are  Peter's 

rock. 
Roger  of  York.    Saving  thine  order ! 

But  King  Henry  sware 
That,  saving  his  King's  kingship,   he 

would  grant  thee 
The  crown  itself.     Saving  thine  order, 

Thomas, 
Is  black  and  white  at  once,  and  comes 

to  naught. 
O  bolster'd  up  with  stubbornness  and 

pride, 
Wilt  thou  destroy  the  Church  in  fight- 
ing for  it, 
And  bring  us  all  to  shame  ? 

Becket.  Roger  of  York, 

When  I  and  thou  were  youths  in  Theo- 
bald's house, 
Twice  did  thy  malice  and  thy  calumnies 
Exile  me  from  the  face  of  Theobald. 
Now  I  am  Canterbury  and  thou  art 

York. 
Roger  of  York.    And  is  not  York 

the  peer  of  Canterbury  ? 
Did  not  Great  Gregory  bid  St.  Austin 

here 
Found  two  archbishopricks,  London  and 

York? 
Becket.     What  came  of  that?     The 

first  archbishop  fled, 
And  York  lay  barren  for  a  hundred 

years. 
Why,  by  this  rule,  Folio t  may  claim  the 

For  London  too. 

Foliot.      And  with  good  reason  too, 
For  London  had  a  temple  and  a  priest 
When  Canterbury  hardly  bore  a  name. 
Becket.     The    pagan    temple   of   a 

pagan  Rome ! 
The  heathen  priesthood  of  a  heathen 

creed! 
Thou  goest  beyond  thyself  in  petulancy ! 
Who  made  thee  London?    Who,  but 

Canterbury? 
John  of  Oxford.     Peace,  peace,  my 

lords !  these  customs  are  no  longer 
As  Canterbury  calls  them,  wandering 

clouds, 
But  by  the  King's  command  are  written 

down, 
And  by  the  King's  command  I,  John  of 

Oxford, 


The   President   of   this   Council,   read 
them. 
Becket.     Read ! 

John  of  Oxford  [reads],     'All  causes 
of  advow8ons  and  presentations,  whether 
between  laymen  or  clerics,  shall  be  tried 
in  the  King's  court.' 
Becket.    But  that  I  cannot  sign :  for 
that  would  drag 
The  cleric  before  the  civil  judgment- 
seat, 
And  on  a  matter  wholly  spiritual. 

John  of  Oxford.  'If  any  cleric  be 
accused  of  felony,  the  Church  shall  not 
protect  him ;  but  he  shall  answer  to  the 
summons  of  the  King's  court  to  be  tried 
therein.' 

Becket.     And  that  I  cannot  sign. 
Is  not  the  Church  the  visible  Lord  on 

earth? 
Shall  hands  that  do  create  the  Lord  be 

bound 
Behind  the  back  like  laymen-criminals? 
The  Lord  be  judged  again  by  Pilate? 
No! 
John  of  Oxford.     'When  a  bishop- 
rick  falls  vacant,  the  King,  till  another 
be  appointed,  shall  receive  the  revenues 
thereof.' 
Becket.     And   that   I   cannot  sign. 
Is  the  King's  treasury 
A  fit  place  for  the  monies  of  the  Church, 
That  be  the  patrimony  of  the  poor? 

John  of  Oxford.  'And  when  the 
vacancy  is  to  be  filled  up,  the  King  shall 
summon  the  chapter  of  that  church  to 
court,  and  the  election  shall  be  made  in 
the  Chapel  Royal,  with  the  consent  of 
our  lord  the  King,  and  by  the  advice  of 
his  Government. 

Becket.     And  that  I  cannot  sign: 
for  that  would  make 
Our  island-Church  a  schism  from  Chris- 
tendom, 
And  weight  down  all  free  choice  beneath 
the  throne. 
Foliot.    And  was  thine  own  election 
so  canonical, 
Good  father? 
Becket.     If    it   were    not,    Gilbert 
Foliot, 
I  mean  to  cross  the  sea  to  France,  and 

lay 
My  crozier  in  the  Holy  Father's  hands, 
And    bid    him    re-create    me,    Gilbert 
Foliot. 
Foliot.    Nay;    by  another  of  these 
customs  thou 
Wilt  not  be  suffer' d  so  to  cross  the  seas 
Without  the  license  of  our  lord  the  King. 
Becket.    That,  too,  I  <x»M&a\,  «qe&~ 
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|De  Bkoc.  De  Burro,  De  Tract, 
Fitztrse,  De  Mohville,  start 
up  —  a  clash  »/  utrordi] 

rds.  Sign  Bod  obey  ! 

cket.     My  lords,  is  this  a  combat 


my 


1  my  lord   the 


I  make   (.bis   clashing  fur   : 
1    the 


istitutions,    or   what  e'er   ye   call 

.  that  there  be  among  vou  those  that 
J   hold 
lids  reft  from  Canterbury. 

e  Bnoc.      And  mean  to  keep  them, 

]ite  of  thee ! 

ihds  [shouting}.     Sign,  and  obey  the 

scKET."   The   crown?      Shall    1    do 
less  for  Canterbury 
n  Henry  for  the  crown?     King  Ste- 
phen gave 

fcny  of  the  crown  lands  to  those  that 

|  helpt  him; 

1  did    Matilda,    the    King's    mother. 

"  ito  his  own  again, 
he  took  back  nut  only  Sicphen's 

i   mother's,   lest   the  crown 


HtLABT.  O  my  good  lord.  1  do  da- 
treat  thee  —  sign. 

Save  the  King's  honour  here  brfwf  tii 
barons. 

He  hath  sworn  that  thou  shouldst  api. 
and  now  but  shuns 

The  semblance  of  defeat ;  1  have  hmri 

He  means  no  more;    so  if  thou  sign. rat 

That  were  but  as  the  shadow  of  n 

assent. 
Beckgt.     'Twould  seem  too  like  U* 

substance,  if  1  sign'd. 
Philip  de  Eleemohyna.     My  lord. 

thine  ear!     I  have  the  ear  of  ibt 

As  thou  hast  honour  for  the  Pope  urn 


Have  pity  on  him,  sorely  prest 

By  the  fierce  Emperor  and  his  Antii 
knowest  he  was  forced  " 


He 


France ; 

pray'd 


T. 


King, 
Then   must  he  likewise  go  against  th; 

King, 
And  then  thy  King  might  join  the  An"- 

And  thai  would  shake  the  Papacy  Mil 
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When  he  hath  shaken  off  the  Emperor, 
He  heads  the  Church  against  the  King 
with  thee. 
Richard    de    Hastings     [kneeling], 
Becket    I   am   the  oldest  of   the 
Templars ; 
I  knew  thy  father;    he  would  be  mine 

age 
Had  he  lived  now ;    think  of  me  as  thy 

father ! 
Behold   thy   father   kneeling   to   thee, 

Becket. 
Submit;    I  promise  thee  on  my  salva- 
tion 
That  thou  wilt  hear  no  more  o*   the 
customs. 
Becket  ^n  h%.t.  i 

Hath  Henry  told  thfee?  hast  thou  talk'd 
with  him? 
Another  Templar  [kneeling].  Father, 
I  am  the  youngest  of  the  Templars, 
Look  on  me  as  I  were  thy  bodily  son, 
For,   like  a  son,   I  lift  my  hands   to 
thee. 
Philip.     Wilt  thou  hold  out  for  ever, 
Thomas  Becket? 
Dost  thou  not  hear? 

Becket  [signs].    Why  —  there  then 
—  there  —  I  sign,  •    * 

And  swear  to  cbey  the  customs. 

Foliot.  Is  it  thy  will, 

My  lord  Archbishop,  that  we  too  should 
sign? 
Becket.     O  ay,  by    that   canonical 
obedience 
Thou  still  hast  owed  thy  father,  Gilbert 
Foliot. 
Foliot.     Loyally     and     with    good 

faith,  my  lord  Archbishop? 
Becket.     O  ay,  with  all  that  loyalty 
and  good  faith 
Thou    still    hast   shown    thy    primate, 
Gilbert  Foliot. 

[Becket  draws  apart  with  Her- 
bert] 
Herbert,  Herbert,  have  I  betray'd  the 

Church? 
I'll  have  the  paper  back  —  blot  out  my 
name. 
Herbert.     Too  late,  my  lord:    you 

see  they  are  signing  there. 
Becket.     False  to  myself  —  it  is  the 
will  of  God 
To  break  me,  prove  me  nothing  of  my- 

#  self! 
This  Almoner  hath  tasted  Henry's  gold. 
The   cardinals   have   finger' d    Henry's 

And  Home  is  venal  ev'n  to  rottenness. 

I  see  it,  I  see  it. 

I  am  no  soldier,  as  he  said  —  at  least 


No  leader.     Herbert,  till  I  hear  from 

the  Pope 
I  will  suspend  myself  from  all  my  func- 
tions. 
If    fast    and    prayer,    the    lacerating 

scourge  — 
Foliot    [from    the    table].     My    lord 

Archbishop,  thou  hast  yet  to  seal. 
Becket.     First,   Foliot,   let  me  see 

what  I  have  sign'd. 

[Goes  to  the  table] 
What,  this!     and  this! — what!   .new 

and  old  together ! 
Seal?     If  a  seraph  shouted  from  the 

sun, 
And  bade  me  seal  against  the  rights  of 

the  Church, 
I  would  anathematise  him.     I  will  not 

seal.  [Exit  with  Herbert] 

[Enter  King  Henry] 

Henry.     Where's  Thomas?    hath  he 
sign'd  ?  show  me  the  papers ! 

Sign'd  and  not  seal'd !     How's  that? 
John  of  Oxford.     He  would  not  seal. 

And  when  he  sign'd,  his  face  was  stormy- 
red  — 

Shame,  wrath,  I  know  not  what.     He 
sat  down  there 

And  dropt  it  in  his  hands,  and  then  a 
paleness, 

Like  the  wan  twilight  after  sunset,  crept 

Up  even  to  the  tonsure,  and  he  groan'd, 

4  False  to  myself !    It  is  the  will  of  God !  \ 
Henry.     God's  will  be  what  it  will,] 
the  man  shall  seal, 

Or  I  will  seal  his  doom.     My  T>urgher's| 
son  — 

Nay,  if  I  cannot  break  him  as  the  pre- 
late, 

I'll  crush  him  as  the  subject.     Send  for 
him  back.  [Sits  on  his  throne] 

Barons  and  bishops  of  our  realm  of  Eng- 
land, 

After    the    nineteen   winters   of    King 
Stephen  — 

A  reign  which  was  no  reign,  when  none 
could  sit 

By  his  own  hearth  in  peace ;  when  mur- 
der common 

As  nature's  death,  like  Egypt's  plague, 
hadfill'd 

All  things  with  blood ;  when  every  door- 
way blush'd, 

Dash'd  red  with  that  unhallow'd  pass- 
over; 

When  every  baron  ground  his  blade  in 
blood ; 

The  household  dough  was  kneaded  \l^ 
with  b\ood\ 
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|  mill  wiled  turn'd  in  blood;     the 

wholesome  plow 
J  rusting    in    the    furrow's    yellow 

Hfamine  dwarf t  the  race —  I  came, 
I  your  King ! 

I  dwelt  alone,  like  a  aoTt  lord  of  the 
|  East, 

n   hall,    and   sucking   thro" 
| fools'  ears 

flatteries     of     corruption  —  went 
|  a  broad 
>'  all  my  counties,  spied  my  people's 

I  heard  the  churl  against  the  baron 

I  did  him  justice;     sat  in  mine  own 

•ing  my  judges,   that   had   found  a 

■King 

m     ranged     confusions,     made     the 

■twilight  day. 

I  struck  a  shape  from  out  the  vague, 

|and  taw 

|  till'd, 

repeopled    towns,  a   realm 

r  my   course,   albeit   not   glassy- 

I  prosper' d   in   the   main,   but  sud- 


Then,  glancing  thro'  the  story  of  this 

I  came  on  certain  wholesome  usages, 
Lost  in  desuetude,  of  my  grandsire's  day. 
Good  royal  customs  —  k-d  them  wrii- 

For  John  of   Oxford  here   to  read  to 

John  of  Oxford.     And  I  can  eaalj 
swear  to  these  as  being 
The    King's    will    and    God's   will  and 

justice;  yet 
I   could   but  read  a   part  to-day,  be- 
cause — 
Fitzcrse.     Because  my  lord  of  Can- 
terbury — 
De  Tract.  Ay, 

This  lord  of  Canterbury  — 

De  Brito.  As  is  his  wont 

Too  much  of  late  whene'er  your  rojil 

Are  mooted  in  our  councils  ■— 

Fitzcrbe.  —  made  an  uproar. 

Ili.vm.     And  Becket  had  my  bosom 

on  all  this; 

If  ever  man  by  bonds  of  gratefulness  — 

I   raised   him   from   the   puddle  of  the 

I  made  him  porcelain  from  the  cl»y  ol 

Thought  tnat   I   knew  him,  err'd  thro' 
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When    I    was   hence.    What   did   the 

traitor  say  ? 
False  to  himself,  but  ten-fold  false  to 

me  I 
The  will  of  God  —  why,  then  it  is  my 

will- 
Is  he  coming? 

Messenger  [entering].    With  a  crowd 
of  worshippers, 
And  holds  his  cross  before  him  thro' 

the  crowd, 
As  one  that  puts  himself  in  sanctuary. 
Henry.     His  cross  1 
Roger   of  York.     His  cross!     I'll 
front  him,  cross  to  cross. 

[Exit  Roger  of  York] 
Henry.     His  cross !    it  is  the  traitor 
that  imputes 
Treachery  to  his  King  I 
It  is  not  safe  for  me  to  look  upon  him. 
Away  —  with  me ! 

[Goes  in  with  his  Barons  to  the 
Council-Chamber,  the  door  of 
which  is  left  open] 

[Enter  Becket,  holding  his  cross  of  silver 
before  him.  The  Bishops  come 
round  him] 

Hereford.     The  King  will  not  abide 
thee  with  thy  cross. 
Permit  me,  my  good  lord,  to  bear  it  for 

thee, 
Being  thy  chaplain. 

Becket.        No  :  it  must  protect  me. 
Herbert.     As  once  he  bore  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Angles, 
So  now  he  bears  the  standard  of  the 
angels. 
Foliot.     I    am    the    Dean    of    the 
province :  let  me  bear  it. 
Make  not  thy  King  a  traitorous  mur- 
derer. 
Becket.     Did  not  your  barons  draw 
their  swords  against  me  ? 

[Enter  Roger  of  York,  with  his  cross, 
advancing  to  Becket] 

Becket.     Wherefore  dost  thou  pre- 
sume to  bear  thy  cross, 

Against    the    solemn    ordinance    from 
Rome, 

Out  of  thy  province? 

Roger  of  York.  Why  dost  thou 

presume, 

Arm  d  with  thy  cross,  to  come  before 
the  King? 

If  Canterbury  bring  his  cross  to  court, 

Let  York  bear  his  to  mate  with  Canter- 
bury. 


Foliot    [seising    hold    of    Bsckbt's 
cross].    Nay,  nay,  my  lord,  thou 
must  not  brave  the  King. 
Nay,  let  me  have  it.    I  will  have  it  I 
Becket.  Away ! 

[Flinging  him  oJf\ 
Foliot.     He   fasts,    they    say,    this 
mitred  Hercules ! 
He  fast!    is  that  an  arm  of  fast?    My 

lord, 
Hadst  thou   not    sign'd,   I   had  gone 

along  with  thee ; 
But  thou  the  shepherd  hast  betray' d  the 

sheep, 
And  thou  art  perjured,  and  thou  wilt 

not  seal. 
As  Chancellor  thou  wast  against  the 

Church, 
Now  as  Archbishop  goest  against  the 

King; 
For,  like  a  fool,  thou  knowst  no  middle 

way. 
Ay,  ay !   but  art  thou  stronger  than  the 
King? 
Becket.    Strong  —  not  in  mine  own 
self,  but  Heaven ;  true 
To  either  function,  holding  it ;  and  thou 
Fast,  scourge  thyself,  and  mortify  thy 

flesh, 
Not    spirit  —  thou    remainest    Gilbert 

Foliot, 
A  worldly  follower  of  the  worldly  strong. 
I,  bearing  this  great  ensign,  make  it 

clear 
Under  what  Prince  I  fight. 

Foliot.  My  lord  of  York, 

Let  us  go  in  to  the  Council,  where  our 

bishops 
And  our  great  lords  will  sit  in  judgment 
on  him. 
Becket.     Sons  sit  in  judgment  on 
their  father !  —  then 
The  spire  of  Holy  Church  may  prick  the 

graves  — 
Her    crypt    among    the    stars.     Sign? 

seal  ?     I  promised 
The  King  to  obey  these  customs,  not 

yet  written, 
Saving  mine  order ;  true  too,  that  when 

written 
I  sign'd  them  —  being  a  fool,  as  Foliot 

call'd  me. 
I  hold   not  by   my   signing.    Get  ye 

hence, 
Tell  what  I  say  to  the  King. 

[Exeunt  Hereford,  Foliot,  and 

other  Bishops] 

Roger  of  York.  The  Church 

will  hate  thee.  [Exit] 

Becket.    Serve  my  best  friend  wwi 

make  Trim  m?  ^owfc  tafe\ 
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i  of  Canted 
t  Can- 


ir  Canterbury 


ight  for  the  ( 'hureh,  and  set  the  Church 

against  me! 

Herheht.     To  be  honest  is  to  set  all 

knaves  against  line. 

Ah !   Thomas,  excommunicate  them  all ! 

Hereford    [re-entering],      I    cannot 

brook  the  turmoil  thou  has!  raisM. 

I  would,  my  lord  Thoai 

bury, 
Thou  wert  plain  Thomas 

t.erhury. 
Or  thai  thou  wouldst  deliv . 
To  our  King's  hands  again,  and   be  at 
peace. 
Hilary    [re-entering].     For   hath   not 
tbini'  ambition  set  the  Church 
This  day  between  the  hammer  and  the 

Fealty  to  the  King,  obedience  to  thv- 
udf? 
Herbert.     What  say  the  bishops? 
Hilary.     Some     have     pleaded     for 

But  the  King  rages  —  most  are  with  the 

King; 
And  some  arc  r^'ds,  that  one  time  sway 

to  the  current. 
And  to  the  wind  another.     But  we  hold 
Thou  art  forsworn ;      and   no  forsworn 

Are  1 1  bis  hop 
Shall  helm  the  Church.     We  therefore 

place  ourselves 
Under  the  shield  and  safeguard  of  the 

And  cite  thee  to  appear  before  the  Pope, 
And   answer   thine   licensors.   .   .   .     Art 
thou  deaf  ? 
Becket.     I  hear  you. 

[Clash  of  armi] 
Hilary.     Dost      thou      hear      those 

Becket.        Ay! 

BOOTH    of   York    [re-en!erin'j[.     The 
King's   'God's    eyes!'    come    now 
so  thick  and  fast, 
We  fear   that   be   may  reave   thee  of 

Come  on.  oome  on !   it  is  not  fit  for  us 
To  see  tlii-'  proud  Archbishop  mutilated. 
Say  that  he  blind  thee  and  tear  out  thy 
tongue. 
Becket.     So  be  it.      He  begins  at  lop 
with  me: 
They  crucified  St.  Peter  downward. 

Roger  op  York.  Nay, 

Hut.  fur  tlivir  nke  who  stagger  betwixt 

Appeal,  and  Henry's  anger,  yield. 
BBCKBT.  Boom,  ftataal 

ISwit  Reran  ok  V. 
•xusbb  [re-entering].     My  lord,  the 


King     demands     three     hundred 

Due  I'mm   his  castles  of  Berkhntti stead 

and  Bye 
When  thou  thereof  wast  warden. 

Becket.  Tell  the  King 

I   spent    thriee   that    in   fortifying   his 
castles. 
De  Tract  [re-entering].    My  lord,  the 
King     demands     seven     hundred 
marks. 
Lent  at  the  siege  of  Tiioulouse  by  the 
King. 
Becket.     1  led  seven  hundred  knighta 

and  fought  his  wars. 
De  Biiito  [re-entering].     My  lord,  the 
King  demands  live  hundred  marks. 
Advanced   thee  at   his  instance  by  the 

For  which  the  King  was  bound  security. 
Becket.     I  thought  it  was  a  gift;  I 
thought  it  was  a  gift. 


Leii'estek.     My    lord,    1    come   un- 
willingly.    The  King 
Demands  a  slrici   account,  of  (ill   those 


From  all  the  vacant  sees  and  abbacies. 
Which  came  into  thy  hands  when  Chaa- 

Becket.      How     much     might     that 

amount  to,  my  lord  Leicester? 
Leicester.     Some      thirty   —   forty 

thousand  silver  marks. 
Bucket.     Arc    these    your   customs? 
O  my  good  lord  Leicester, 
The  King  and  I  wore  brothers.     All  I 
had 
ivish'd 

I  shone  from  him.  1 

Reflection  :   now  the  glory  of  the  Church 
Hath   swallow'd   up    the  glory   of   tho 

King ; 
I  am  his  no  more,  but  hers.     Grant  me 

one  day 
To  ponder  these  demands. 

Leicester.      Hear  first  thy  sentence! 
The  King  and  all  his  lords  — 

Becket.  Son,  first  hear  me  < 

Leicester.     Nay,    nay,    canst    thou, 
that  hokiost.  ihinc  i-siuies 
In  fee  and  barony  of  the  King,  decline 
The  judgment  of  the  King? 

Becket.  The  King!      I  hold 

Nothing  in  fee  and  barony  of  the  King. 
Whatever  the  Church  owns  —  she  holds 
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Leicester.    Nay,  but  hear  thy  judg- 
ment. 

The  King  and  all  his  barons  — 

Becket.  Judgment !    Barons ! 

Who  but  the  bridegroom  dares  to  judge 
the  bride, 

Or  he  the  bridegroom  may  appoint? 
Not  he 

That  is  not  of  the  house,  but  from  the 
street 

Stain' d  with  the  mire  thereof. 

I  had  been  so  true 

To  Henry  and  mine  office  that  the  King 

Would  throne  me  in  the  great  Arch- 
bishoprick : 

And  I,  that  knew  mine  own  infirmity, 

For   the   King's   pleasure  rather   than 
God's  cause 

Took  it  upon  me  —  err'd  thro'  love  of 
him. 

Now  therefore  God  from  me  withdraws 
Himself, 

And  the  King  too. 

What !  forty  thousand  marks ! 

Why   thou,    the   King,   the   Pope,   the 
Saints,  the  world, 

Know  that  when  made   Archbishop  I 
was  freed, 

Before  the  Prince  and  chief  Justiciary, 

From  every  bond  and  debt  and  obliga- 
tion 

Incurr'd  as  Chancellor. 

Hear  me,  son. 

As  gold 

Outvalues  dross,  light  darkness,  Abel 
Cain, 

The  soul  the  body,  and  the  Church  the 
Throne, 

I  charge  thee,  upon  pain  of  mine  anath- 
ema, 

That  thou  obey,  not  me,  but  God  in  me, 

Rather  than  Henry.     I  refuse  to  stand 

By  the  King's  censure,  make  my  cry  to 
the  Pope, 

By  whom  I  will  be  judged ;  refer  myself, 

The  King,  these  customs,  all  the  Church, 
to  him, 

And  under  his  authority  —  I  depart. 

[Going] 
[Leicester  looks  at  him  doubt- 

ingly] 
Am  I  a  prisoner? 

Leicester.  By  St.  Lazarus,  no ! 

I  am  confounded  by  thee.     Go  in  peace. 
De  Broc.     In  peace  now  —  but  after. 
Take  that  for  earnest. 

[Flings  a  bone  at  him  from  the 

rushes] 

De  Brito,  Fitzurse,  De  Tract,  and 

others   [flinging  wisps  of  rushes].     Ay, 

go  in  peace,  caitiff,  caitiff!    And  that 


too,  perjured  prelate  —  and  that,  turn- 
coat  shaveling!     There,    there,   there! 
traitor,  traitor,  traitor! 
Becket.    Mannerless  wolves ! 

[Turning  and  facing  them] 

Herbert.    Enough,  my  lord,  enough ! 

Becket.     Barons  of  England  and  of 

Normandy, 

When  what  ye  shake  at  doth  but  seem 

to  fly, 
True  test  of  coward,  ye  follow  with  a 

yell. 
But  I  that  threw  the  mightiest  knight 

of  France, 
Sir  Engelram  de  Trie,  — 

Herbert.  Enough,  my  lord. 

Becket.     More  than  enough.    I  play 
the  fool  again. 

[Enter  Herald] 

Herald.     The  Kins  commands  you, 
upon  pain  of  death, 
That  none  should  wrong  or  injure  your 
Archbishop.' 
Foliot.     Deal  gently  with  the  young 
man  Absalom. 

[Great   doors   of  the   Hall   at  the 
back     open,     and     discover     a 
crowd.     They  shout:] 
Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord ! 


Scene     Fourth.  —  Refectory     of    the 
Monastery  at  Northampton. 

[A  banquet  on  the  Tables] 

[Enter  Becket.     Becket' s  Retainers] 

1st  Retainer.     Do  thou  speak  first. 

2nd  Retainer.  Nay,  thou!  Nay, 
thou!  Hast  not  thou  drawn  the  short 
straw? 

1st  Retainer.  My  lord  Archbishop, 
wilt  thou  permit  us  — 

Becket.  To  speak  without  stammer- 
ing and  like  a  free  man?     Ay. 

1st  Retainer.  My  lord,  permit  us 
then  to  leave  thy  service. 

Becket.     When? 

1st  Retainer.     Now. 

Becket.     To-night? 

1st  Retainer.     To-night,  my  lord. 

Becket.     And  why? 

1st  Retainer.  My  lord,  we  leave 
thee  not  without  tears. 

Becket.  Tears?  Wh.y  to&  ^a^ 
with  me  tixan3 


- 
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yield  thee  t 
satisfaction. 

Becket.  I  warrant  you,  or  your 
own  either.  Shall  I  find  you  one? 
Tln>  King  hath  frowned  upon  me. 

1st  RstAXXEB.  That  is  not  alto- 
gether our  answer,  my  lord. 

Becket.  No;  yet  all  but  all.  Go, 
go!  Ye  have  eaten  of  my  dish  and 
drunken  of  my  cup  for  a  down  years. 

Iut  Retain  e  it.  And  so  wo  have.  Wo 
mean  thee  no  wrong.  Wilt  thou  not 
eay,  'God  bless  you,'  ere  we  go? 

BxCXET.  God  bless  you  ail!  Ood 
redden  your  palp  blood  I  But  mine  is 
human-red  ;  and  when  ye  shall  hear  it  is 
piuri'd  out  til w>n  varth,  and  see  it  mount- 
ing to  Heaven,  my  God  bless  you,  that 
seems  sweet  to  you  now,  will  blast  and 
blind  you  like  a  curse. 

1st  Retain  eh.  We  hope  not,  my 
lord.  Our  humblest  thanks  for  your 
blessing.     Farewell  1 

N&bmmU  Retain  sit  *] 

Becket.     Farewell,  friends!  farewell, 

'allows !    I  wrong  the  bird ;  she  leaves 

"     the  nest  she  huilt,  they  leave  the 
or.      Why?     Am  I  lo  be  murdered 

■night?  [Knocking  al  the  door] 

Attendant.  Here  is  a  missive  left 
1  the  gate  hy  one  fr«>m  the  eastle. 

Becket.  Cornwall's  hand  or  Leices- 
ter's :  thev  write  marvellously  alike. 

[Reading] 

'Fly  at  once  to  France,  to  King  Louis 
of  Franoo :  there  be  those  about  our 
King  who  would  have  thy  blood.' 

Was  not  my  lord  of  I,oicesler  bidden 
to  our  supper? 

Attendant.  Ay,  my  lord,  and  divers 
other  earls  and  borons.  But  the  hour 
is  past,  and  our  brother,  Master  Cook, 
he   makes   moan   that   oil   be   a-gclting 

Becket.  And  I  make  my  moan  along 
with  him.  Cold  after  warm,  winter 
after  summer,  and  the  golden  leaves, 
these  earls  and  barons,  that  clung  to 
me,  frosted  off  me  by  the  Jirst  cold 
frown  of  the  King.  Cold,  but  look  how 
the  table  steams,  like  u  heathen  altar; 
nay,  like  the  altar  al  Jerusalem.  Shall 
Cud's  good  gifts  be  wasted?  None  of 
them  here !  Call  in  the  poor  from  tho 
streets,  and  let  them  feast. 

II  i. irin. (!■[-.     That    is.    the  parable   of 

our  blessed  Lord. 

SXCXXT.     And   why    should   not   the 

-.■i/i/o   nf  our   ttlvssetl    Lord    he   acted 

;n?     Collin  the  poor!     Tho  Church 


ver  at  varianno  with  the  kings,  and 
r  at  one  with  the  poor.  I  marked 
Toup  of  lazars  in  the  marketplace 


dreamed  of  such  a  banquet. 
I  will  amaze  them.  Call  them  in,  I  say. 
They  shall  henceforward  be  my  earls 
and  barons  —  our  lords  and  masters 
in  Christ  Jesus.  [Exit  HeuhertI 

If  the  King  hold  his  purpose,  1  am 
myself  a  beggar.  Forty  thousand 
marksl  forty  thousand  devils  —  and 
these  craven  bishops  1 

[Enter  a  Pooh  Man   with,  kit  dog] 

Man.  My  lord  Archbishop,  may  I 
come  in  with  ray  poor  friend,  my  dog? 
The  King's  vcrdurer  caught  him  a-hunt- 
ing  in  the  forest,  and  cut  off  his  paws. 
The  dog  followed  his  calling,  my  lord.  I 
ha'  carried  him  ever  so  many  miles  in  my 
arms,  and  he  licks  my  faee  and  moans 
and  cries  out  against  the  King. 
tha 

than  thy  dog  —  they  am  too  bloody. 
Were  the  Church  king,  it  would  be 
otherwise.  Poor  beast!  poor  beast! 
set  him  down.  I  will  bind  up  his 
wounds  with  my  napkin.  Give  him  a 
bone,  give  him  a  bone !  Who  misuses 
a  dog  would  misuse  a  child  —  tin;,  nn- 
not  speak  for  themselves.  I'imt  hel|p! 
his  paws  are  past  help.     God  help  him! 

[Enter  lit,.   ItEm.Afls   .. 

al  the  Tablet).     Becket  and  Her- 
bert mi  it  upon  them] 

1  st  Beggar.  Swine,  sheep,  ox  — 
here's  a  French  supper.  When  thioii- 
fall  out,  honest  men  — 

2nd  Beggar.  Is  the  Archbishop  a 
thief  who  gives  thee  thy  supper? 

1st  Beggar.  Well,  then,  how  does 
it  go?  When  honest  men  fall  out, 
thieves  —  no,  it  can't  be  that. 

2nd  Beggar.  Who  stole  the  widow's 
one  silling  hen  o'  Sundav,  when  she  was 
at  mass? 

1st  Beggar.  Come,  come !  thou 
hadst  thy  share  on  her.  Sitting  hen! 
Our  Lord  Becket' s  our  great  sitting-hen 
cock,  and  we  shouldn't  ha'  been  sitting 
here  if  tho  barons  and  hishops  hadn't 
been  a-sitting  on  the  Archbishop. 

Becket.  Ay.  the  princes  sat  in  judg- 
ment against  me,  and  the  Lord  liaili 
prepared   your    table  —  Sederunt    prin- 

Oiptt,  cdtruut  p«ujiere«. 
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A  Voice.  Becket,  beware  of  the 
knife! 

Becket.    Who  spoke? 

3rd  Beggar.  Nobody,  my  lord. 
What's  that,  my  lord? 

Becket.    Venison. 

3rd  Beggar.    Venison? 

Becket.    Buck ;  deer,  as  you  call  it. 

3rd  Beggar.  King's  meat !  By  the 
Lord,  won't  we  pray  for  your  lordship ! 

Becket.  And,  my  children,  your 
prayers  will  do  more  for  me  in  the  day 
of  peril  that  dawns  darkly  and  drearily 
over  the  house  of  God  —  yea,  and  in  the 
day  of  judgment  also,  than  the  swords  of 
the  craven  sycophants  would  have  done 
had  they  remained  true  to  me  whose 
bread  they  have  partaken.  I  must  leave 
you  to  your  banquet.  Feed,  feast,  and 
be  merry.  Herbert,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Church  itself,  if  not  for  my  own,  I  must 
fly  to  France  to-night.     Come  with  me. 

J[Exit  with  Herbert] 

3rd  Beggar.  Here  —  all  of  you  — 
my  lord's  health.  [They  drink]  Well  — 
if  that  isn't  goodly  wine  — 

1st  Beggar.  Then  there  isn't  a 
goodly  wench  to  serve  him  with  it: 
they  were  fighting  for  her  to-day  in  the 
street. 

3rd  Beggar.     Peace ! 

1st  Beggar.     The  black  sheep  baaed 
to  the  miller's  ewe-lamb, 

The  miller's  away  for  to-night. 
Black  sheep,  quoth  she,  too  black  a  sin 
for  me. 

And  what  said  the  black  sheep,  my 
masters? 

We  can  make  a  black  sin  white. 

3rd  Beggar.     Peace ! 

1st  Beggar.     'Ewe  lamb,  ewe  lamb, 
I  am  here  by  the  dam.' 

But  the  miller  came  home  that  night, 
And  so  dusted  his  back  with  the  meal  in 
his  sack, 

That  he  made  the  black  sheep  white. 

3rd  Beggar.  Be  we  not  of  the 
family?  be  we  not  a-supping  with  the 
head  of  the  family?  be  we  not  in  my 
lord's  own  refractory  ?  Out  from  among 
us ;  thou  art  our  black  sheep. 

[Enter  the  four  Knights] 

Fitzurse.  Sheep,  said  he?  And 
sheep  without  the  shepherd,  too.  Where 
is  my  lord  Archbishop  ?  Thou  the  lusti- 
est and  lousiest  of  this  Cain's  brother- 
hood, answer. 

3rd  Beggar.  With  Cain's  answer, 
my  lord.  Am  I  his  keeper?  Thou 
shouldst  call  him  Cain,  not  me. 


Fitzurse.  So  I  do,  for  he  would 
murder  his  brother  the  State. 

3rd  Beggar  [rising  and  advancing]. 
No,  my  lord ;  but  because  the  Lord  hath 
set  his  mark  upon  him  that  no  man 
should  murder  him. 

Fitzurse.  Where  is  he?  where  is 
he? 

3rd  Beggar.  With  Cain  belike,  in 
the  land  of  Nod,  or  in  the  land  of  France 
for  aught  I  know. 

Fitzurse.  France!  Ha!  De  Mor- 
ville,  Tracy,  Brito  —  fled  is  he?  Cross 
swords  all  of  you !  swear  to  Hollow  him ! 
Remember  the  Queen ! 

[The  four   Knights   cross   their 
swords] 

De  Brito.  They  mock  us;  he  is 
here. 

[All  the  Beggars  rise  and  advance 
upon  them] 

Fitzurse.  Come,  you  filthy  knaves, 
let  us  pass. 

3rd  Beggar.  Nay,  my  lord,  let  us 
pass.  We  be  a-going  home  after  our 
supper  in  all  humbleness,  my  lord ;  for 
the  Archbishop  loves  humbleness,  my 
lord ;  and  though  we  be  fifty  to  four,  we 
daren't  fight  you  with  our  crutches,  my 
lord.  There  now,  if  thou  hast  not  laid 
hands  upon  me !  and  my  fellows  know 
that  I  am  all  one  scale  like  a  fish.  I 
pray  God  I  haven't  given  thee  my 
leprosy,  my  lord. 

[Fitzurse  shrinks  from  him  and 
another  presses  upon  De  Brito] 

De  Brito.     Away,  dog ! 

4th  Beggar.  And  I  was  bit  by  a 
mad  dog  o'  Friday,  an'  I  be  half  dog 
already  by  this  token,  that  tho'  I  can 
drink  wine  I  cannot  bide  water,  my 
lord;  and  I  want  to  bite,  I  want  to 
bite,  and  they  do  say  the  very  breath 
catches. 

De  Brito.  Insolent  clown!  Shall  I 
smite  him  with  the  edge  of  the  sword? 

De  Morville.  No,  nor  with  the 
flat  of  it  either.  Smite  the  shepherd 
and  the  sheep  are  scattered.  Smite  the 
sheep  and  tne  shepherd  will  excom- 
municate thee. 

De  Brito.  Yet  my  fingers  itch  to 
beat  him  into  nothing. 

5th  Beggar.  So  do  mine,  my  lord. 
I  was  born  with  it,  and  sulphur  won't 
bring  it  out  o'  me.  But  for  all  that  the 
Archbishop  washed  my  feet  o'  Tuesday. 
He  likes  it,  my  lord. 

6th    Beggar.    And    see    here,    my 
lord,  this  ra§  fro*  thfi  ^aftgraoA^  ts^\«l* 
It's   humb\xng  —  \\.   «ta§&&   <S    \sasa»J&. 
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Wilt   thou   smell  it,   my   lord? 
B  Archbishop  likes  the  smell  on  it, 
|jrd ;    for  I  be  his  lord  and  master 
t,  mv  lord. 

Iorville.      Faugh!   we  shall  all 
med.      Let  us  go. 
[They   draw    back.    Beggars  fol- 

i  Beggar.     My   lord,   I   ha.'   three 
s  a-dying  at   home  o'    the  sweat- 
■ckness.     They  lie  dead  while  I  be 
•pine. 

^i  Beggar.  And  I  ha'  nine  darters 
^spital  that  lie  dead  ten  times  o'er 
>  day  wi'  the  putrid  fever;  and  1 
r  the  taint  on  it  along  wi'  me,  for 
LrHil lishup  likes  it,  my  lord. 

[Pressing   upmi   the   Knights  till 

Ihr.y  di$ti]ip<ar  thro'  the  door] 

Beggar.     Crutches,  and  iU'hes, 

leprosies,  and  uUvrs,  and  sangrenaB, 

■running  sores,  pruise  ye  the  Lord, 

■o-uight   ye  have   saved   our  Areh- 

I'll  go  b&clf  again.     I 
t  half  done  yet. 

IK8T  (IF  BoBBAM  \CJtleriiig].  My 
live  Arehbishop  bids  you  good 
He   halh   retired    to    rest,    and 

i  great  jeopardy  of  his  life,  he 
*  '     ucd  between  the  altars. 


■  he  i 


■,]-■ 


1.  Is  there  a  voice  coming  up  with  the 

voice  of  the  deep  from  the  strand. 
One  coming  up  with  a  song  in  tk 
flush  of  the  glimmering  red? 

2.  Love  that  is  born  of  the  deep  coming 

up  with  the  .sun  from  the  sea. 

1.  Love  that  can  shape  or  can  shatta  i 

life  till  the  life  shall  have  fled? 

2.  Nay,  let  us  welcome  him.  Love  th»! 

can  lift  up  a  life  from  the  dead. 

1.  Keep  him  away  from  the  lone  little 

isle.      Let  us  be,  let  us  be. 

2.  Nay,  let  him  make  it  his  own.  lei 

him  reign  in  it  —  he,  it  is  he. 

Love  that  is  born  of  the  deep  coming 

up  with  the  sun  from  the  sea. 

[Enter  Henry  and  Rosamund] 

Rosamund.     Be     friends     with   him 

again  —  I  do  beseech  thee. 
\Henry.     With  Beeket?     I  have  but 
I     one  hour  with  thee  — 
Sceptre   and   crosier   clashing,   and  the 


-  and  when  1  fa 


Grappling  the  e: 

from  this 
For  a   gasp   of  freer  air,   a   brealhiaf- 

whSe 
To   rest   upon    thy    bosom   and   (otgtl 
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Henry.  I  ask'd  the  way. 


£ 


Rosamund.  I  think  so. 

So  I  lost  mind. 

Henry.        Thou  wast  too  shamed  to 

answer. 
Rosamund.    Too  soared  —  so  young ! 
Henry.    The  rosebud  of  my  rose !  — 
Well,  well,  no  more  of  him  —  I  have 

sent  his  folk, 
His  kin,  all  his  belongings,  overseas , 
Age,     orphans,     and     babe-breasting 

mothers  —  all 
By  hundreds  to  him  —  there  to  beg, 

starve,  die  — 
So  that  the  fool  King  Louis  feed  them 

hot. 
The  man  shall  feel  that  I  can  strike 
him  yet. 
Rosamund.  Babes,  orphans,  mothers ! 

is  that  royal,  Sire? 
Henry.    And  I  have  been  as  royal 
with  the  Church. 
He  shelter' d  in  the  Abbey  of  Pontigny. 
There  wore  his  time  studying  the  canon 

law 
To  work  it  against  me.     But  since  he 

cursed 
My  friends  at  Veselay,  I  have  let  them 

know, 
That  if  they  keep  him  longer  as  their 

guest, 
I  scatter  all  their  cowls  to  all  the  hells. 
Rosamund.    And  is  that  altogether 

royal? 
Henry.     Traitress ! 
Rosamund.     A  faithful   traitress   to 

thy  royal  fame. 
Henry.     Fame!     what   care    I   for 
fame?    Spite,  ignorance,  envy, 
Yea,  honesty  too,  paint  her  what  way 

they  will. 
Fame  of  to-day  is  infamy  to-morrow ; 
Infamy  of  to-day  is  fame  to-morrow ; 
And   round   and   round   again.     What 

matters?     Royal  — 
I  mean  to  leave  the  royalty  of  my  crown 
Unlessen'd  to  mine  heirs. 

Rosamund.        Still  —  thy  fame  too : 
I  say  that  should  be  royal. 

Henry.  And  I  say, 

I  care  not  for  thy  saying. 

Rosamund.  And  I  say, 

I  care  not  for  thy  saying.    A  greater 

King 
Than  thou  art,  Love,  who  cares  not  for 

the  word, 
Makes  *  care  not '  —  care.    There  have  I 
spoken  true? 
Henry.    Care  dwell  with  me  for  ever, 
when  I  cease 
To  care  for  thee  as  ever  1 


Rosamund.     No  need !   no  need !  .  . . 
There  is  a  bench.     Come,  wilt  thou  sit? 

.  .  .     My  bank 
Of  wild-flowers.     [He  sits]   At  thy  feet ! 

[She  sits  at  hu  feet] 
Henry.  I  bade  them  clear 

A  royal  pleasaunce  for  thee,  in  the  wood, 
Not  leave  these  countryfolk  at  court. 

Rosamund.  I  brought  them 

In  from  the  wood,  and  set  them  here. 

I  love  them 
More  than  the  garden  flowers,  that  seem 

at  most 
Sweet  guests,  or  foreign  cousins,  not  half 

speaking 
The  language  of  the  land.     I  love  them 

too, 
Yes.     But,  my  liege,  I  am  sure,  of  all 

the  roses  — 
Shame  fall  on  those  who  gave  it  a  dog's 

name  — 
This  wild  one   [picking  a  briar-rose]  — 

nay,  I  shall  not  prick  myself  — 
Is  sweetest.     Do  but  smell ! 

Henry.  Thou  rose  of  the  world  I 

Thou  rose  of  all  the  roses !     [Muttering] 
I  am  not  worthy  of  her  —  this  beast- 
body 
That  God  has  plunged  my  soul  in  —  I, 

that  taking 
The  Fiend's  advantage  of  a  throne,  so 

long 
Have  wander' d  among  women,  —  a  foul 

stream 
Thro*    fever-breeding   levels,  —  at   her 

side, 
Among  these  happy  dales,  run  clearer, 

drop 
The  mud  I  carried,  like  yon  brook,  and 

glass 
The  faithful  face  of  heaven  — 

[Looking  at  her,  and  unconsciously 
aloud] 

—  thine !   thine ! 
Rosamund.  I  know  it. 

Henry   [muttering].     Not  hers.     We 
have  but  one  bond,  her  hate  of 
Becket. 
Rosamund  [half  hearing].    Nay !  nay ! 
what  art  thou  muttering?     J  hate 
Becket  ? 
Henry     [muttering],      A    sane    and 
natural  loathing  for  a  soul 
Purer,  and  truer  and  nobler  than  her- 
self; 
And  mine  a  bitterer  illegitimate  hate, 
A  bastard  hate  born  of  a  former  love. 
Rosamund.     My  fault  to  name  him ! 
•O  let  the  hand  of  one 
To  whom  thy  voice  is  all  her  vki&y^ 
stay  it 
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i  breath. 

[Puts  her  hand  before  his  lips] 

Speak  only  of  thy  love. 

Hthere  — ■  like  some  loud  beggar  at 


f  :t]'[>> 


boldness  of  this  hand  hath 


f  alms,  thy  kiss  Boohing  at  her  hand] 
Sacred  !     I'll  kiss  it  too. 

[Kissing  it] 
vhiTt'f'.iri'  'li>sl   liiou  so  peruse 
Nay, 
nay  bo  crosses  in  my  lino  of  life. 
it.     Not    half     her     hand  —  no 
id  to  mate  with  her, 
Ihould  como  to  that. 

nd.    With  her?  with  whom? 
Life  on  the  hand   is   naked 
■psy-stuff ; 
nn    the    face,    the    brows  —  dear 

! 

J   marble  —  not   a   furrow   yet- — ■ 
(nd  hers  [Muttering] 


viag  my  golden  hour! 

O  Rosamund, 
ue  — ■  would  tell  thee  all  — 


_  _ .     Something  good,  or  tkm 
wouldst  not  give  it  me. 

Henry.  It  is,  my  boy,  to  side  will 
the  King  when  Chaneellor.  and  then  lo 
be  made  Archbishop  and  go  against  l^ 
King  who  made  liim.  and  turn  the  wurkl 
upside  down. 

Geoffrey.  1  won't  have  it  then. 
Nay,  but  give  it  me.  and  I  promise  thr* 
not  to  turn  the  world  upside  down. 

Henry  [giving  him  a  ball\.  Here  is  * 
ball,  my  boy.  thy  world,  to  turn  anysiy 
and  play  with  as  thou  wilt  —  whieh  a 
more  l ban  I  can  do  with  mine.  Go  try 
it.  play.  {Exit  GeoffritI 

A  pretty  lusty  boy. 

Rosamund.  So  like  to  thee; 

Like  to  bo  liker. 

Henry.  Not  in  my  chin,  I  hope! 

That  threatens  double. 

Rosamund.  Thou  art  manlike 

perfect. 

Henry.     Ay,  aj,  no  doubt;  and  wtre 
I  humpt  behind, 
Thou'dst    say    as    much  —  the    goodly 

way  of  women 
Who  hue.  for  which  I  love  them.    May 

God  grant 
No  ill  befall  or  him  or  thee- when  I 
Am  gone. 

Rosamund.     Is  he  thy  enemv? 
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Henry.    Thou  shalt  confess  all  thy 

sweet  sins  to  me. 
Rosamund.    Besides,  we  came  away 
in  such  a  heat, 
I  brought  not  ev'n  my  crucifix. 

Henry.  Take  this. 

[Giving    her    the    Crucifix    which 
Eleanor  gave  him] 
Rosamund.    0   beautiful!     May    I 
have  it  as  mine,  till  mine 
Be  mine  again? 

Henry  {throwing  it  round  her  neck]. 

Thine  —  as  I  am  —  till  death ! 
Rosamund.     Death?    no!    I'll  have 
it  with  me  in  my  shroud, 
And  wake  with  it,  and  show  it  to  all  the 
Saints. 
Henry.    Nay  —  I    must   go ;      but 
when  thou  layest  thy  lip 
To  this,  remembering  One  who  died  for 

thee, 
Remember  also  one  who  lives  for  thee 
Out  there  in  France ;   for  I  must  hence 

to  brave 
The  Pope,  King  Louis,  and  this  turbu- 
lent priest. 
Rosamund  [kneeling].     O  by  thy  love 
for  me,  all  mine  for  thee, 
Fling  not  thy  soul  into  the  flames  of  hell : 
I  kneel  to  thee  —  be  friends  with  him 
again. 
Henry.     Look,  look!    if  little  Geof- 
frey have  not  tost 
His  bau  into  the  brook !  makes  after  it 

too 
To  find  it.    Why,  the  child  will  drown 
himself. 
Rosamund.    Geoffrey !    Geoffrey ! 

[Exeunt] 


Scene  Second.  —  Montmirail. 

[••  The  Meeting  of  the  Kings.9*  John  of 
Oxford  and  Henry.  Crowd  in  the 
distance] 

John    of   Oxford.     You   have   not 

crown'd    young    Henry    yet,    my 

liege? 
Henry.     Crown'd!     by  God's  eyes, 

we  will  not  have  him  crown'd. 
I  spoke  of  late  to  the  boy,  he  answer' d 

me, 
As  if  he  wore  the  crown  already  —  No, 
We  will  not  have  him  crown'd. 
'Tis  true  what  Becket  told  me,  that  the 

mother 
Would   make   him   play   his   kingship 

against  mine. 


John   of   Oxford.    Not   have   him 

crown'd? 
Henry.        Not  now  —  not  yet !  and 
Becket  — 

Becket    should    crown    him    were    he 
crown'd  at  all : 

But,  since  we  would  be  lord  of  our  own 
manor, 

This  Canterbury,  like  a  wounded  deer, 

Has  fled  our  presence  and  our  feeding- 
grounds. 
John  of  Oxford.     Cannot  a  smooth 
tongue  lick  him  whole  again 

To  serve  your  will? 

Henry.     He  hates  my  will,  not  me. 
John  of  Oxford.    There's  York,  my 

liege. 
Henry.     But  England  scarce  would 
hold 

Young  Henry  king,  if  only  crown'd  by 
York, 

And  that  would  stilt  up  York  to  twice 
himself. 

There  is  a  movement  yonder  in  the 
crowd  — 

See  if  our  pious  —  what  shall  I  call  him, 
John  7  — 

Husband-in-law,  our  smooth-shorn  suze- 
rain, 

Be  yet  within  the  field. 

John  of  Oxford.     I  will.  [Exit] 

Henry.  Ay !     Ay ! 

Mince  and  go  back !  his  politic  Holiness 

Hath  all  but  climb'd  the  Roman  perch 
again, 

And  we  shall  hear  him  presently  with 
clapt  wing 

Crow  over  Barbarossa  —  at  last  tongue- 
free 

To  blast  my  realms  with  excommunica- 
tion 

And    interdict.     I    must    patch    up    a 
peace  — 

A  piece  in  this  long-tugged-at,  thread- 
bare-worn 

Quarrel  of  Crown  and  Church  —  to  rend 
again. 

His  Holiness  cannot  steer  straight  thro* 
shoals, 

Nor   I.     The  citizen's  heir  hath  con- 
quer'd  me 

For   the   moment.     So   wo   make   our 
peace  with  him. 

[Enter  Louis] 

Brother  of  Franco,  what  shall  be  done 

with  Becket  ? 
Louis.     The  holy  Thomas !    Brother, 

you  have  traffick'd 
Between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope, 

between 
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lopo   and   Anliixipe — 


■lay  with  God. 

Ay,  ay.  cood  brother, 
i  tlic  Monk-King. 

Who  calls  me?  she 
is  my  wife,   now  yours?     You 
e  her  Duchv, 
nt  you  aim  d  at,  aad  pray  God 

life  to  you.     You  have  had  the 


i  Prance.     Tut,  tut !    did  wo 

Jjnferenco   but   to   babble   of  our 

■  pbiLruvs  iiimi<_'li  in-iioi  >r. 

We  fought  in  the  East, 
the  sun  of  Aniioeh  scald  our 
I. 
'd    our   lances    into    Saracen 

liiiiuiili'il    tin    I  lir    Slate    ul 


You  a 


I  too  cold  to  know  the  fashion  of 


it. 

Well,  well,  we  will  be  gentle  with  hira, 

gracious  — 
Most  gracious. 

[Enter  Becket.  after  him,  John  of  Ox- 
ford,   Roger   or   York,    Gilbert 
Foliot,  De  Rhoc,  Fitiorse,  rtc.l 
Only  that  the  rift  he  made 
May  close  between  us,  here  1  am  wholly 

king, 
The  word  should  come  from  him. 

Becket    \kneding].     Theu,    roy   dear 
liege, 
I  here  deliver  all  ihis  eontroversy 
Into  your  royal  hands. 

Henry.  Ah,  Thomas,  Thomas. 

Thou  art  thyself  again,  Thomas  again. 

Bf.ckbt       [rising].      Saving       God's 

honour ! 
Henry.  Out  upon  thee,  man! 

Saving  the  Devil's  honour,  his  yea  and 

Knights,    bishops,    earls,    thia    London 

spawn  —  by  Mahound, 
1  hud  sooner  have  been  bora  a  Mussul- 
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In  olden  days,  and  all  the  Church  of 

France 
Decide  on  their  decision,  I  am  content. 
More,    what    the   mightiest   and    the 

holiest 
Of  all  his  predecessors  may  have  done 
Ev'n  to  the  least  and  meanest  of  my 

own, 
Let  him  do  the  same  to  me  —  I  am 

content. 
Louis.    Ay,  ay!    the  King  humbles 

himself  enough. 
Becket.     [A«ufe]    Words!      he  will 

wriggle  out  of  them  like  an  eel 
When   the  time  serves.     [Aloud]    My 

lieges  and  my  lords, 
The  thanks  of  Holy  Church  are  due  to 

those 
That  went  before  us  for  their  work, 

which  we 
Inheriting    reap    an    easier    harvest. 

Yet  — 
Louis.     My  lord,  will  you  be  greater 

than  the  Saints, 
More  than  St.  Peter?    whom  —  what 

is  it  you  doubt? 
Behold  your  peace  at  hand. 

Becket.  I  say  that  those 

Who  went  before  us  did  not  wholly  clear 
The  deadly  growths  of  earth,   which 

Hell's  own  heat 
So  dwelt  on  that  they  rose  and  darken' d 

Heaven. 
Yet  they  did  much.    Would  God  they 

had  torn  up  all 
By  the  hard  root,  which  shoots  again; 

our  trial 
Had  so  been  less ;  but,  seeing  they  were 

men 
Defective  or  excessive,  must  we  follow 
All  that  they  overdid  or  underdid  ? 
Nay,  if  they  were  defective  as  St.  Peter 
Denying  Christ,   who   yet  defied   the 

tyrant, 
We  hold  by  his  defiance,  not  his  defect. 

0  good  son  Louis,  do  not  counsel  me, 
No,  to  suppress  God's  honour  for  the 

sake 
Of  any  king  that  breathes.     No,  God 

forbid! 
Henry.    No  !    God  forbid !  and  turn 

me  Mussulman ! 
No  God  but  one,  and  Mahound  is  his 

prophet. 
But  for  your  Christian,  look  you,  you 

shall  have 
None  other  God  but  me  —  me,  Thomas, 

son 
Of  Gilbert  Becket,  London  merchant. 

Out!  [Exit 

1  hear  no  more. 


Louis.     Our    brother's    anger    puts 

him, 
Poor  man,  beside  himself  —  not  wise. 

My  lord, 
We  have  claspt  your  cause,  believing 

that  our  brother 
Had  wrong'd  you;     but  this  day  he 

proffer  d  peace. 
You  will  have  war;    and  tho'  we  grant 

the  Church 
King  over  this  world's  kings,  yet,  my 

good  lord, 
We  that  are  kings  are  something  in  this 

world, 
And  so  we  pray  you,  draw  yourself  from 

under 
The  wings  of  France.     We  shelter  you 

no  more.  [Exit] 

John  of  Oxford.         I  am  glad  that 

France  hath  scouted  him  at  last : 
I  told  the  Pope  what  manner  of  man  he 

was.  [Exit] 

Roger    of    York.     Yea,    since    he 

flouts  the  will  of  either  realm. 
Let  either  cast  him  away  like  a  dead 

dog !  [Exit] 

Foliot.     Yea,  let  a  stranger  spoil  his 

heritage, 
And  let  another  take  his  bishoprick ! 

[Exit] 
De  Broc.     Our  castle,  my  lord,  be- 
longs to  Canterbury. 
I  pray  you  come  and  take  it.  [Exit] 

Fitzurse.         When  you  will.     [Exit] 
Becket.     Cursed  be  John  of  Oxford, 

Roger  of  York, 
And  Gilbert  Foliot!     cursed  those  De 

Broc8 
That  hold  our  Saltwood  Castle  from  our 

see! 
Cursed   Fitzurse,   and   all   the  rest  of 

them 
That  sow  this  hate  between  my  lord 

and  me ! 
Voices  from  the  Crowd.     Blessed 
be  the  Lord  Archbishop,  who  hath  with- 
stood two  Kings  to  their  faces  for  the 
honour  of  God. 
Becket.     Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes 

and  sucklings,  praise ! 
I  thank  you,  sons ;  when  kings  but  hold 

by  crowns, 
The  crowd  that  hungers  for  a  crown  in 

Heaven 
Is  my  true  king. 
Herbert.     Thy  true  King  bade  thee 

be 
A  flsher  of  men ;  thou  hast  them  in  thy 

net. 
Becket.     I   am  too  like  the   King 

here;  both  of  ua 
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leadlong   for    our    office.     Better 

at  Boshani,  my  good  Her- 

Birthplaco  —  the    sea-ertek  —  the 
ltty  rill 

lalls  into   it  —  the  green   field  — 

Jb  gray  chureh  — 

Bmple     lobster- basket  i     and     the 

r  less  of  daily  labour  done  — 
Jdty  gaping  bills  in  the  home-uest 
(for  bread  —  the  daily  want  sup- 

y  pleasure  to  supply  it. 
■:iit.  Ah,  Thomas, 

not  borne  it.  no.  nut  for  a  da  v. 
:t.     Well,  maybe,  no. 
srt.     But    bear    with    Walter 


•  he  c 


1  the 


Wai 


Ell     M*i 


\Ent 

■eh  Map.     Pity,   my  lord,   that 
quenched     the    warmth    of 
|  toward  yuu.   tho"   His  Holiness, 
"[   smouldering  and  smoking, 
again  n pi ni  your  quarter. 
Ay,   if   he   do   not   end   in 


Walter  Map.  Is  that  my  case?  sn 
if  the  city  be  sick,  and  I  cannot  call  the 
kennel  sweet,  your  lordship  would  sus- 
pend me  from  verse-writing,  as  you  Im- 
pended yourself  after  sub-writing  to  the 


Becket.  I  pray  God  pardon  mint 
infirmity. 

Walter  Map.  Nay,  my  lord,  take 
heart;  for  tho'  you  suspended  yourself, 
the  Pope  let  you  down  again;  and  tho' 
yuu  suspend  robot  or  another,  the  Pope 
wili  not  leave  them  in  suspense,  for  the 
PoM  himself  is  always  in  suspense,  like 
M;ihiHind's  coffin  hung  between  heaven 
and  earth  --  always  in  suspense,  like  the 
scales,  till  tho  weight  of  Germany  or  the 
gold  of  England  brings  one  of  them 
down  to  the  dust  —  always  in  suspense, 
like  the  tail  of  the  horologe  — to  and 
fro  —  tick-tack  —  we  make  the  time,  we 
keep  the  time,  ay,  and  we  serve  the 
time ;  for  !  have  heard  say  that  if  you 
boxed  the  Pope's  ears  with  a  purse,  you 
might  stagger  him,  but  he  would  pocket 
the  purse.  No  saying  of  mine  — 
Jocelvn  of  Salisbury.  But  the  Kintf 
hiith  bought  half  the  College  of  Redhats. 
He  warnwd  to  you  to-day,  and  you 
have  chilled  him  again.  Yet  you  both 
love    God.     Agree    with    him    quickly 
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And    shakes    at    mortal    kings  —  her 

vacillation, 
Avarice,  craft  —  O  God,  how  many  an 

innocent 
Has  left  his  bones  upon  the  way  to 

Rome 
Unwept,  uncared  for.    Yea  —  on  mine 

own  self 
The  King  had  had  no  power  except  for 

Rome. 
'Tis  not  the  King  who  is  guilty  of  mine 

exile, 
But  Rome,  Rome,  Rome !  . 

Herbert.  My  lord,  I  see  this  Louis 
Returning,  ah!    to  drive  thee  from  his 

.realm. 
Becket.     He  said  as  much  before. 

Thou  art  no  prophet, 
Nor  yet  a  prophet's  son. 

Herbert.  Whatever  he  say, 

Deny  not  thou  God's  honour  for  a  king. 
The  King  looks  troubled. 

[Re-enter  King  Louis] 

Louis.  My  dear  lord  Archbishop, 
I    learn    but    now    that    those    poor 

Poitevins, 
That  in  thy  cause  were  stirr'd  against 

King  Henry, 
Have  been,  despite  his  kingly  promise 

given 
To  our  own  self  of  pardon,  evilly  used 
And  put  to  pain.     I  have  lost  all  trust  in 

him. 
The    Church    alone    hath    eyes  —  and 

now  I  see 
That  I  was  blind  —  suffer  the  phrase  — 

surrendering 
God's  honour  to  the  pleasure  of  a  man. 
Forgive  me  and  absolve  me,  holy  father. 

[Kneds] 
Becket.     Son,  I  absolve  thee  in  the 

name  of  God. 
Louis  [rising].     Return  to  Sens,  where 

we  will  care  for  you. 
The  wine  and  wealth  of  all  our  France 

are  yours; 
Rest  in  our  realm,  and  be  at  peace  with 

alL  [Exeunt] 

Voices  from  the  Crowd.  Long  live 
the  good  King  Louis  J  God  bless  the 
great  Archbishop ! 

[Re-enter  Henry  and  John  of  Oxford] 

Henry  [looking  after  Kino  Louis  and 

Becket].    Ay,    there    they    go  — 

both  backs  are  turn'd  to  mo  — 

Why  then  I  strike  into  my  former  path 

For  England,  crown  young  Henry  there, 


Jsng 
and 


make 


Our  waning  Eleanor  all  but  love  me ! 

John, 
Thou  hast  served  me  heretofore  with 

Rome  —  and  well. 
They  call  thee  John  the  Swearer. 

John  of  Oxford.        For  this  reason, 
That,  being  ever  duteous  to  the  King, 
I  evermore  have  sworn  upon  his  side, 
And  ever  mean  to  do  it. 

Henry   [daps  him  on  the  shoulder]. 

Honest  John  1 
To  Rome  again!  the  storm  begins  again. 
Spare  not  thy  tongue!    be  lavish  with 

our  coins, 
Threaten  our  junction  with  the  Emperor 

—  flatter 
And  fright   the   Pope  —  bribe  all   the 

Cardinals  —  leave 
Lateran  and  Vatican  in  one  dust  of 

gold  — 
Swear  and  unswear,  state  and  misstate 

thy  best ! 
I  go  to  have  young  Henry  crown'd  by 

York. 


ACT   III 

Scene  First.  —  The  Bower. 

[Henry  and  Rosamund] 

Henry.     All  that  you  say  is  just.     I 
cannot  answer  it. 
Till   better   times,    when    I    shall   put 
away  — 
Rosamund.     What     will     you     put 

away? 
Henry.     That  which  you  ask  me 
Till  better  times.     Let  it  content  you 

now 
There  is  no  woman  that  I  love  so  well. 
Rosamund.     No  woman  but  should 

be  content  with  that  — 
Henry.     And  one  fair  child  to  fondle ! 
.  Rosamund.  O  yes,  the  child 

We  waited  for  so  long  —  heaven's  gift  at 

last  — 
And  how  you  doted  on  him  then !    To- 
day 
I  almost  f oar'd  your  kiss  was  colder  — 

yes  — 
But   then   the   child   is  such   a  child. 

What  chance 
That  he  should  ever  spread  into  the  man 
Here  in  our  silence?     I  have  done  my 

best. 
I  am  not  learn'd. 

Henry.  1  am  the  King,  his  father, 
And  I  will  look  to  it.  Is  our  secret  ours  ? 
Have  you  had  any  alarm?  no  stsa&sgstt 
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■  of   the   bower   hath   given. 

,'ine.     I  sometimes  think  he 

e  should  watch  ;    and  yet  what 
it?  the  people 
1   the  wood  enchanted.     No  one 

r  friend  ;     his  fond  excess  of 

$  from  the  loneliness  of  my  poor 

urn,'  bird 

'   jxrpetual   brook,    these   golden 

m-shaiuirij;  flowers  —  that  was 
saying, 

d  you  so  at  first. 
;si).  Not  now  so  mueh. 

;  bower  was  scarce  as  beautiful. 
were   oftener    there.      1    have 

i  himself,  should  he  he  changed 
way  the  darkness  of  that 


As  great  a  wrath  in  Beoket  — 
Rosamund.  Always  Beckett 

He  always  comes  bo  t  ween  us. 

Henry.  —  And  to  meet  it 

I  Deeds  must  leave  as  suddenly.     It  is 

raining, 
Put  on  your  hood  and  see   me   to   the 
bounds.  [Exeunt] 

[singing  behind  scene]. 


Whoop  —  but  tic  know*. 

Kifla  mo.  little  one. 

Nobody  new  I 
Gr;is.sli[f|iiK-r.  crasahopper. 

Whoop  — you  can  hew. 


Kiss  in  the  bowl 


[Enlcr  M. 


I  ha'  been  but  a  week  herd  and  I  ha' 
seen  what  1  ha'  seen,  for  to  be  sure  it's 
no  more  than  a  week  since  our  old 
Father  Philip  that  has  confessed  our 
mother  for  twenty  years,  and  ah«  was 
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woman  o'  the  world  than  my  lady  here, 
and  I  ha'  seen  what  I  ha*  seen  —  tho' 
to  be  sure  if  I  hadn't  minded  it  we 
should  all  on  us  ha'  had  to  go,  bless  the 
Saints,  wi'  bare  backs,  but  the  backs  'ud 
ha'  countenanced  one  another,  and  be- 
like it  'ud  ha'  been  always  summer,  and 
anyhow  I  am  as  well-shaped  as  my  lady 
here,  and  I  ha'  seen  what  I  ha'  seen,  and 
what's  the  good  of  my  talking  to  myself, 
for  here  comes  my  lady  [etUer  Rosa- 
mund], and,  my  lady,  tho'  I  shouldn't 
speak  one  word,  I  wish  you  joy  o'  the 
King's  brother. 

Rosamund.     What  is  it  you  mean? 

Margery.  I  mean  your  goodman, 
your  husband,  my  lady,  for  I  saw  your 
ladyship  a-parting  wi'  him  even  now  i' 
the  coppice,  when  I  was  a-getting  o' 
bluebells  for  your  ladyship's  nose  to 
smell  on  —  and  I  ha'  seen  the  King  once 
at  Oxford,  and  he's  as  like  the  King  as 
fingernail  to  fingernail,  and  I  thought  at 
first  it  was  the  King,  only  you  know  the 
King's  married,  for  King  Louis  — 

Rosamund.    Married ! 

Margery.  Years  and  years,  my 
lady,  for  her  husband,  King  Louis  — 

Rosamund.     Hush ! 

Margery.  . —  And  I  thought  if  it 
were  the  King's  brother  he  had  a  better 
bride  than  the  King,  for  the  people  do 
say  that  his  is  bad  beyond  all  reckoning, 
and  — 

Rosamund.     The  people  lie. 

Margery.  Very  like,  my  lady,  but 
most  on  'em  know  an  honest  woman  and 
a  lady  when  they  see  her,  and  besides 
they  say,  she  makes  songs,  and  that's 
against  her,  for  I  never  knew  an  honest 
woman  that  could  make  songs,  tho'  to  be 
sure  our  mother  'ill  sing  me  old  songs  by 
the  hour,  but  then,  God  help  her,  she 
had  'em  from  her  mother,  and  her 
mother  from  her  mother  back  and  back 
for  ever  so  long,  but  none  of  'em  ever 
made  songs,  and  they  were  all  honest. 

Rosamund.  Oo,  you  shall  tell  me  of 
her  some  other  time. 

Margery.  There's  none  so  much  to 
tell  on  her,  my  lady,  only  she  kept  the 
seventh  commandment  better  than 
some  I  know  on,  or  I  couldn't  look  your 
ladyship  i'  the  face,  and  she  brew'd  the 
best  ale  in  all  Glo'ster,  that  is  to  say  in 
her  time  when  she  had  the  '  Crown. 

Rosamund.    The  crown !  who  ? 

Margery.    Mother. 

Rosamund.  I  mean  her  whom  you 
call  —  fancy  —  my  husband's  brother's 
wife. 


Margery.  Oh,  Queen  Eleanor.  Yes, 
my  lady;  and  tho'  I  be  sworn  not  to 
speak  a  word,  1  can  tell  you  all  about 
her,  if  — 

Rosamund.  No  word  now.  I  am 
faint  and  sleepy.  Leave  me.  Nay  — 
go.     What!  will  you  anger  me? 

[Exit  Margery] 
He  charged  me  not  to  question  any  of 

those 
About    me.     Have  1?    no!    she  ques- 

tion'd  me. 
Did  she  not  slander  himt    Should  she 

stay  here? 
May  she  not  tempt  me,  being  at  my  side, 
To  question  her?    .Nay,  can  I  send  her 

nenco 
Without  his  kingly  leave?     I  am  in  the 

dark. 
I  have  lived,  poor  bird,  from  cage  to 

cage,  and  Known 
Nothing  but  him  —  happy  to  know  no 

more, 
So  that  he  loved  mo  —  and  ho  loves  me 

—  yes, 
And  bound  me  by  his  love  to  secrecy 
Till  his  own  time. 

Eleanor,  Eleanor,  have  I 
Not  heard  ill  things  of  her  in  France? 

Oh,  she's 
The  Queen  of  France.     I  see  it  —  some 

confusion, 
Some  strange  mistake.     I  did  not  hear 

aright, 
Myself  confused  with  parting  from  the 

King. 
Margery  [behind  scene].    Bee  mustn't 
buzz, 

Whoop  —  but  he  knows. 
Rosamund.     Yet  her  —  what  her?  he 

hinted  of  some  her  — 
When  he  was  hero  before  — 
Something    that   would    displease    me. 

Hath  he  stray'd 
From  love's  clear  path  into  tho  common 

bush, 
And,  being  scratch'd,  returns  to  his  true 

rose, 
Who  hath  not  thorn  enough  to  prick 

him  for  it, 
Ev'n  with  a  word? 
Margery  [behind  scene].  Bird  mustn't 
tell, 

Whoop  —  ho  can  see. 
Rosamund.     1  would  not  hear  him. 

Nay  —  there's  more  —  he  frown'd 
'  No  mate  for  her,  if  it  should  come  to 

that'  — 
To  that  — to  what? 

Margery  [behind  scene].    Whoop  — 
but  he  knows. 
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p  —  but  he  knows. 

nd.     O  God  !    some  dreadful 
1  is  breaking  on  me  — 
-drill  tiling  is  coming  on  me. 

[Enter  Geoffrey! 

Geoffrey! 
■rev.     What  are  you  crying  for, 
n  the  sun  shines? 
ickd.     Hath  not  thy  father  left 
u  ourselves? 

'bey.  Ay,  but  he's  taken  the 
Hih  him.  I  hear  Margery:  I'll 
1'  with  her.  \EiH  Gi 


H:iint,nw.  stay, 
(lliMiii  upon  gloom, 
l*rii!til  us  my  drown. 


Up  from  the  salt  lips  of 


Kind  of  the  witch  to  give 
thee  warning  the".  [Man  /Ii*»| 

Tb  not  this  wood-witeh  of   the  rustic'* 

Our  woodland  Circe  that  hath  witch'd 
the  King? 

[Horn  sounded.      Another  flying] 
FiTZUKSE.      Again!     stay,   fool,   and 

tell  me  why  thou  fliest. 
Countryman.  Fly  thou  too.  The 
Kiuj;  keeps  his  forest  head  nf  game  here, 
and  when  thai  horn  sounds,  a  score  of 
wolf-dogs  are  let  loose  that  will  tear 
thee  piecemeal.  Linger  not  till  the 
third  horn.      Fly!  [Bitt\ 

Eleanor.     This  is  the  likelier  tali-. 
Wo  have  hit  the  plaee. 
Now  let  the   King's  line  game  look  to 
itself.  [Han] 

FiTZDKSE.     Again !  — 
And  far  on  in  the  dark  heart  of  the 

I  hear  the  yelping  of  the  hounds  of  hell. 
Eleanor.     I  have  my  dagger  here  to 

still  their  throats. 
Fitzukse.     Nay,    Madam,    not    to- 
night —  the  night  is  falling. 
What  can  be  done  to-night? 

Eleanor.  Well  —  well  — -  away. 

Scene    Third.- — Traitor's    Mtadoit  nl 
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The  immediate  thunder-blast  of  inter- 
dict: 

Yet  he  can  scarce  be  touching  upon 
those, 

Or  scarce  would  smile  that  fashion. 
Herbert.  Winter  sunshine ! 

Beware  of  opening  out  thy  bosom  to  it, 

Lest  thou,  myself,  and   all   thy   flock 
should  catch 

An  after  ague-fit  of  trembling.     Look ! 

He  bows,  he  bares  his  head,  he  is  coming 
hither. 

Still  with  a  smile. 

[Enter  Kino  Henry  and  Walter  Map] 

Henry.    We  have  had  so  many  hours 
together,  Thomas, 
So  many  happy  hours  alone  together, 
That  I  would  speak  with  you  once  more 
alone. 

Becket.     My   liege,   your  will   and 
happiness  are  mine. 

[Exeunt  King  and  Becket] 

Herbert.     The  same  smile  still. 

Walter  Map.  Do  you  see  that  great 
black  cloud  that  hath  come  over  the  sun 
and  cast  us  all  into  shadow  ? 

Herbert.     And  feel  it  too. 

Walter  Map.  And  see  you  yon  side- 
beam  that  is  forced  from  under  it,  and 
sets  the  church-tower  over  there  all 
a-hell-fire  as  it  were? 

Herbert.    Ay. 

Walter  Map.  It  is  this  black,  bell- 
silencing,  anti-marrying,  burial-hinder- 
ing interdict  that  hath  squeezed  out  this 
side-smile  upon  Canterbury,  whereof 
may  come  conflagration.  Were  I 
Thomas,  I  wouldn't  trust  it.  Sudden 
change  is  a  house  on  sand ;  and  tho'  I 
count  Henry#  honest  enough,  yet  when 
fear  creeps  in  at  the  front,  honesty 
steals  out  at  the  back,  and  the  King  at 
last  is  fairly  scared  by  this  cloud  — 
this  interdict.  I  have  been  more  for 
the  King  than  the  Church  in  this  mat- 
ter—  vea,  even  for  the  sake  of  the 
Church:  for,  truly,  as  the  case  stood, 
you  had  safelier  have  slain  an  arch- 
bishop than  a  she-goat:  but  our  re- 
coverer  and  upholder  of  customs  hath 
in  this  crowning  of  young  Henry  by 
York  and  London  so  violated  the  im- 
memorial usage  of  the  Church,  that, 
like  the  gravedigger's  child  I  have 
heard  of,  trying  to  ring  the  bell,  ho 
hath  half-hanged  himself  in  the  rope 
of  the  Church,  or  rather  pulled  all  the 
Church  with  the  Holy  Father  astride 
of  it  down  upon  his  own  head. 

Hubert.    Were  you  there? 


Walter  Map.  In  the  church  rope? 
—  no.  I  was  at  the  crowning,  for  I 
have  pleasure  in  the  pleasure  of  crowds, 
and  to  read  the  faces  of  men  at  a  great 
show. 

Herbert.  And  how  did  Roger  of 
York  comport  himself  ? 

Walter  Map.  As  magnificently  and 
archiepiscopally  as  our  Thomas  would 
have  done :  only  there  was  a  dare-devil 
in  his  eye  —  I  should  say  a  dare-Becket. 
He  thought  less  of  two  kings  than  of  one 
Roger  the  king  of  the  occasion.  Foliot 
is  the  holier  man,  perhaps  the  better. 
Once  or  twice  there  ran  a  twitch  across 
his  face  as  who  should  say  what's  to 
follow?  but  Salisbury  was  a  calf  cowed 
by  Mother  Church,  and  every  now  and 
then  glancing  about  him  like  a  thief  at 
night  when  ho  hears  a  door  open  in  the 
house  and  thinks  *  tho  master. 

Herbert.     And  the  father-king? 

Walter  Map.  The  father's  eye  was 
so  tender  it  would  have  called  a  goose  off 
the  green,  and  once  he  strove  to  hide 
his  face,  like  the  Greek  king  when  his 
daughter  was  sacrificed,  but  he  thought 
better  of  it :  it  was  but  tho  sacrifice  of  a 
kingdom  to  his  son.  a  smaller  matter; 
but  as  to  the  young  crownling  himself,  he 
looked  so  malapert  in  the  eyes,  that  had 
1  fathered  him  I  had  given  him  more  of 
the  rod  than  tho  sceptre.  Then  followed 
the  thunder  of  tho  captains  and  the 
shouting,  and  so  we  eamo  on  to  tho 
banquet,  from  whence  there  puffed  out 
such  an  incense  of  unctuosity  into  the 
nostrils  of  our  Gods  of  Church  and 
State,  that  Lucullus  or  Apicius  might 
have  sniffed  it  in  their  Hades  of  heathen- 
ism, so  that  the  smell  of  their  own  roast 
had  not  come  across  it  — 

Herbert.  Map,  tho'  you  make  your 
butt  too  big,  you  overshoot  it. 

Walter  Map.  —  For  as  to  the  fish, 
they  de-miracled  the  miraculous  draught, 
and  might  have  sunk  a  navy  — 

Herbert.  There  again,  Goliasing 
and  Goliathising ! 

Walter  Map.  — And  as  for  the 
flesh  at  table,  a  whole  Peter's  sheet, 
with  all  manner  of  game,  and  four-footed 
things,  and  fowls  — 

Herbert.  And  all  manner  of  creep- 
ing things  too? 

Walter  Map.  —  Well,  there  were 
Abbots  —  but  they  did  not  bring  their 
women ;  and  so  we  were  dull  enough 
at  first,  but  in  the  end  we  flourished  out 
into  a  merriment;  for  the  old  King 
would  act  servitor  and  hand  a.  dvak  \a 
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:  whereupon  my  Lord  of  York  — 
■e-eut  face  bowing  auil  beaming 
§.11  thai  courtesy  wlik-h  hath  less 
it  than  (lie  backward  scrape 
*-n'«  hcvl  -'great  li..n.mr.' 
rem  the  King's  self  to  the 
.'  Did  you  hear  the  young 
t  quip? 

r.     Iso,  what  wi 


|..- 


t  the  days 
her  was  onlv  Karl  of  Anjou, 
1:  —  'Should  not  an  tori's 
a  king's  son?'     And  when 


Of  privilege,  erowning  !hy  young  son  by 

York, 
I»ndon  and    SaUsbury  —  not   Canter- 
bury. 
H  eshy.     York    crown 'd     the    Con- 
queror —  not  Canterbury. 
Becket.     There  was  no  Canterbury 

in  William's  time. 
Henry.     But   Hereford,   you   know. 

erown'd  the  first  Henry. 
Becket.     But   Anselm   erown'd   the 

Henry  o'er  again. 
He.vry.     And  thou  shalt  crown  my 

Henry  o'er  again. 
Becket.     And  is  it   then  with  thy 
goodwill  that  1 
Proceed  against  thine  evil  councillors. 
And  hurl  the  dread  ban  of  the  Church 

Who  made  the  second   mitre  play  the 

first, 
And  aeled  me? 

Ienry.     Well,  well,  then  —  have  thy 

It  may  be  they  were  evil  eouneillor?. 
What       more,      niv      lord      Ari"hS>jiht;i(i" 

What  more.  Thomas? 
1   make  thee  full  amends.     Say  all  thy 

I  blaze  not  out  before  the  Frenchmen 
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King  Henry  gave  thee  first  the  kiss  of 

peace. 
Henry.    He  said  so  ?     Louis,  did  he  ? 

look  you,  Herbert, 
When  I  was  in  mine  anger  with  King 

Louis, 
I  aware  I  would  not  give  the  kiss  of 

peace, 
Not  on  French  ground,  nor  any  ground 

but  English, 
Where  his  cathedral  stands.     Mine  old 

friend,  Thomas, 
I  would  there  were  that  perfect  trust 

between  us, 
That  health  of  heart,  once  ours,  ere 

Pope  or  King 
Had  come  between  us!      Even  now  — 

who  knows?  — 
I  might  deliver  all  things  to  thy  hand  — 
If  .  .  .  but  I  say  no  more  .  .  .  fare- 
well, my  lord. 
Becket.   Farewell,  my  liege  I 

[Exit   Henry,   then  the  Barons 

and  Bishops] 

Walter  Map.     There  again!    when 

the  full  fruit  of  the  royal  promise  might 

have  dropt  into  thy  mouth  hadst  thou 

but  opened  it  to  thank  him. 

Becket.     He  fenced  his  royal  promise 

with  an  if. 
Walter  Map.     And  is  the  King's  if 
too  high  a  stile  for  your  lordship  to  over- 
step and  come  at  all  things  in  the  next 
field? 

Becket.    Ay,  if  this  if  be  like  the 

Devil's  'if 
Thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me.' 

Herbert.  Oh,  Thomas, 

I  could  fall  down  and  worship  thee,  my 

Thomas, 
For  thou  hast  trodden  this  wine-press 

alone. 
Becket.    Nay,  of  the  people  there 

are  many  with  me. 
Walter  Map.  I  am  not  altogether 
with  you,  my  lord,  tho*  I  am  none  of 
those  that  would  raise  a  storm  between 
you,  lest  ye  should  draw  together  like 
two  shins  in  a  calm.  You  wrong  the 
King:  he  meant  what  he  said  to-day. 
Who  shall  vouch  for  his  to-morrows? 
One  word  further.  Doth  not  the  few- 
ness of  anything  make  the  fulness  of  it  in 
estimation  ?  Is  not  virtue  prized  mainly 
for  its  rarity,  and  great  baseness  loathed 
as  an  exception?  for  were  all,  my  lord, 
as  noble  as  yourself,  who  would  look  up 
to  you  ?  and  were  all  as  base  as  —  who 
shall  I  say  —  Fitzurse  and  his  following 
—  who  would  look  down  upon  them? 
My  lord,  you  have  put  so  many  of  the 


King's  household    out  of    communion, 
that  they  begin  to  smile  at  it. 
Becket.     At    their    peril,    at    theii 

peril  — 
Walter  Map.  —  For  tho'  the  drop 
may  hollow  out  the  dead  stone,  doth  not 
the  living  skin  thicken  against  perpetual 
whippings?  This  is  the  second  grain  ol 
good  counsel  I  ever  proffered  thee,  and 
so  cannot  suffer  by  the  rule  of  frequency. 
Have  I  sown  it  in  salt  ?  I  trust  not,  for 
before  God  I  promise  you  the  King  hath 
many  more  wolves  than  he  can  tame  in 
his  woods  of  England,  and  if  it  suit 
their  purpose  to  howl  for  the  King,  and 
you  still  move  against  him,  you  may 
have  no  less  than  to  die  for  it ;  but  God 
and  his  free  wind  grant  your  lordship  a 
happy  home-return  and  the  King's  kiss 
of  peace  in  Kent.  Farewell!  I  must 
follow  the  King.  [Exit] 

Herbert.     Ay,   and   I   warrant  the 

customs.     Did  tho  King 
Speak  of  tho  customs  ? 

Becket.  No !  —  To  die  for  it  — 

I  live  to  dio  for  it,  I  die  to  live  for  it. 
The  State  will'  dio,  the  Church  can  never 

die. 
The  King's  not  like  to  dio  for  that  which 

dies; 
But  I  must  dio  for  that  which  never 

dies. 
It  will  bo  so  —  my  visions  in  the  Lord : 
It  must  be  so,  my  friend  !   tho  wolves  of 

England 
Must  murdor  her  orfe  shepherd,  that  the 

sheep 
May  feed  in  peace.     False  figure,  Map 

would  say. 
Earth's     falses     are     heavon's     truths. 

And  when  my  voice 
Is  martyr' d  mute,  and   this  man  dis- 
appears, 
That  perfect  trust  may  come  again  be- 
tween us, 
And  there,  there,  there,  not  here  I  shall 

rejoice 
To  find  my  stray  sheep  back  within  the 

fold. 
The  crowd  are  scattering,  let  us  move 

away! 
And  thence  to  England.  [Exeunt] 


ACT   IV 

Scene    First.  —  The    outskirts    of   the 

Bower. 

Geoffrey  [coming  out  of  the  wood]. 
Light  again!     light  oygunA    ^wkbts'1 
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[entering].     Cflmo    to 
How  earnest  thou  hither 
it.     Ou  my  legs. 
And   mighty   . 
ffhou    art    the   prettiest 
Wilt  thou  fovente? 
ey.     No;   I  only  love  mother. 
r.     Ay ;        and    who    is    thy 


h.  U'hy? 

EY.      Don't  know  whv. 

b.  Ay,  hut  some  one  comes 

now  Mid  then.     Who  is  he? 

EV.     Can't  tell. 

n.  What  does  she  call  him? 

ey.     My  liege. 

k.  Pretty   one,   how   earnest 

EY.     There  was  ii  liit  of  yellow 
nd  there,  and  i!  lookeii  [lretly 
.    wworm,   and    I    thought   if   I 
it  I  should  find  the  fairies. 

I  am  the  fairv.  juvttv  one. 
:o  thy  muther.      Take  me 


along,  then  ;    we  shall  see  the  silk  here 
and  there,  and  I  want  my  supper. 

UTrf  1 


Scene  Second.  —  Rosaj 


lat*> ;    praj 


Rosamond.     The  boy 
Qod.  he  be  not  lost. 

I  sent  this  Margery,  and  she  comes  not 

I  sent  another,  and  she  comes  not  back 
I  go  myself  —  so  many  alleys,  crossings. 
Paths,    avenues  —  nay,    if    I    lost   hi  in, 


[Enter  G: 


and  Eleanor] 

(leoffrev,  the  pain  thou  hast  put  me  to' 
[Seeing  EleasohI 

How  came  you  hither? 

Eleanor.     Your  own   child  brought 

me  hither ! 
Geoffrey.     You  said  you  eouldn'r 
Margery,  and  I  watched  her  and 
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Do  you  believe  that  you  are  married  to 

him? 
Rosamund.     I  should  believe  it. 
Eleanor.      Tou  must  not  believe  it, 
Because  I  have  a  wholesome  medicine 

here 
Puts  that  belief  asleep.    Your  answer, 

beauty! 
Do  you  believe  that  you  are  married  to 

him? 
Rosamund.     Geoffrey,  my  boy,  I  saw 
the  ball  you  lost  in  the  fork  of  the  great 
willow  over  the  brook.     Go.     See  that 
you  do  not  fall  in.     Go. 

Geoffrey.  And  leave  you  alone 
with  the  good  fairy.  She  calls  you 
beauty,  but  I  don  t  like  her  looks. 
Well,  you  bid  me  go,  and  I'll  have  my 
ball  anyhow.  Shall  I  find  you  asleep 
when  I  come  back? 

Rosamund.     Go.       [Exit  Geoffrey] 
Eleanor.     He  is  easily  found  again. 

Do  you  believe  it? 
I  pray  you  then  to  take  my  sleeping- 
draught; 
But  if  you  should  not  care  to  take  it  — 

See !  [Draws  a  dagger] 

What !   have  I  scared  the  red  rose  from 

your  face 
Into  your  heart?     But  this  will  find  it 

there, 
And  dig  it  from  the  root  for  ever. 
Rosamund.  Help!  help! 

Eleanor.     They  say  that  walls  have 

ears ;  but  these,  it  seems, 
Have  none !  and  I  have  none  —  to  pity 

thee. 
Rosamund.     I  do  beseech  you  —  my 

child  is  so  young, 
So  backward  too;    I  cannot  leave  him 

yet. 
I   am  not  so  happy   I  could  not  die 

myself, 
But  the  child  is  so  young.     You  have 

children  —  his ; 
And  mine  is  the  King's  child ;  so,  if  you 

love  him  — 
Nay,  if  you  love  him,   there  is  great 

wrong  done 
Somehow ;    but  if  you  do  not  —  there 

are  those 
Who  say  you  do  not  love  him  —  let  me 

WitlfW  young  boy.  and  I  will  hide 

my  face, 
Blacken  and  gipsyfy  it;      none  shall 

know  me ; 
The  Kins  shall  never  hear  of  me  again, 
But  I  will  beg  my  bread  along  the  world 
With  my  young  boy,  and  God  will  be 

our  guide. 


I  never  meant  you  harm  in  any  way. 
See,  I  can  say  no  more. 

Eleanor.     Will  you  not  say  you  are 

not  married  to  him? 
Rosamund.     Ay,  Madam,  I  can  say 

it,  if  you  will. 
Eleanor.     Then  is  thy  pretty  boy  a 

bastard? 
Rosamund.     No. 
E  le anor.     And  thou  thyself  a  proven 

wanton? 
Rosamund.     No. 
1  am  none  such.     I  never  loved  but  one. 
I  have  heard  of  such  that  range  from 

love  to  love, 
Like  the  wild  beast  —  if  you  can  call  it 

love. 
I    have    heard    of    such  —  yea,    even 

among  those 
Who  sit  on  thrones  —  I  never  saw  any 

such, 
Never  knew  any  such,  and  howsoever 
You  do  misname  me,  match'd  with  any 

such, 
I  am  snow  to  mud. 

Eleanor.        The  more  the  pity  then 
That  thy  true  home  —  the  heavens  — 

cry  out  for  thee 
Who  art  too  pure  for  earth. 

[Enter  Fitzurse] 

Fitzurse.  Give  her  to  me. 

Eleanor.     The  Judas-lover   of   our 
passion-play 

Hath  track'd  us  hither. 

Fitzurse.     Well,    why   not?     I   fol- 
low'd 

You  and  the  child :    he  babbled  all  the 
way. 

Give  her  to  mo  to  make  my  honey- 
moon. 
Eleanor.     Ay,    as    the    bears    love 
honey.     Could  you  keep  her 

Indun^eon'd  from  one  whisper  of  the 
wind, 

Dark  even  from  a  side  glance  of  the 
moon, 

And  oublietted  in  the  centre  —  No ! 

I  follow  out  my  hate  and  thy  revenge. 
Fitzurse.     You    bade   mo   take  re- 
venge another  way  — 

To  bring  her  to  the  oust.  .  .  .     Come 
with  me,  love, 

And    I   will  love   thee.  .  .  .    Madam, 
let  her  live. 

I  have  a  far-off  burrow  where  the  King 

Would  miss  her  and  for  ever. 

Eleanor.  How  sayest  thou, 

sweetheart? 

Wilt  thou  go  with  him  ?    he  will  marry 
thee. 
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Give  me  the  poison ;  set 

Be  free  of  him! 

[Eleanor  offer*  Ike  vial] 

I  will  not  have  it. 

■anor.  Then  this  other, 

choice,  because  my  sleeping- 

jaught 

nloat  thy  beauty  out  of  shape,  and 


l-faeo  blanch  \1  anil  bloodless,  over 
■hieh 
*tty    Geoffrey    do    not    break    his 

t  be  broken  for  him. 

to    fright    me  —  a 

You  had  never 


J  purpose 
"oubadour 
'  ty  with  words. 
d  so  many, 

E'ou  meant  it.   1 
d  .   .  . 
.  mercy  !    No ! 


i  under  the  King's  hand  with  such 


it  will  quench  in  blood  !     Slave, 


Catch  at  the  last  straw.     Kneel  to  lb; 

lord  Fitzurae ; 
Crouch  even  because  thou  hatt-st  him; 

fawn  upon  him 
For  thy  life  and  thy  son's. 

Rosamund  [rising],      I  am  a  Clifford. 
My  son  a  Clifford  and  Plantagenet. 
I  am  to  die  then,  tho'  there  stand  besidf 

One  who  might  grapple  with  thy  dagger, 
if  hB 

Had  aught  of  man,  or  thou  of  woman; 


o  such  a  baseness  as  would 


rl 
Would  bow  t» 

Most  worthy  of  it;    both  of  us  will  die. 
And  I   will  fly  with  my  sweet  boy  » 

heaven. 
And  shriek  to  all  the  saints  among  the 

'  Eleanor  of  Aqnituine,   I]l- -;iiinr  of  Eng- 
land ! 
Murder' d  by  that  adulteress  Eleanor. 
Whose  linings  arc  a  horror  to  the  east, 
A  hissing  in  the  west!'     Have  we  not 

Raymond  or  Poilou,  thine  own  uncle- 
nay. 

Geoffrey    1'lantagenet,   thine  own   hus- 
band's father  — 
Nay,  ev'n  the  accursed  heathen  Salad- 
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Says  many  a  thing  in  sudden  heats, 

which  he 
Gainsays    by    next    sunrising  —  often 

ready 
To  tear  himself  for  having  said  as  much. 
My  lord,  Fitzurse  — 

Becket.     He  too!     what  dost  thou 

here? 
Dares  the  bear  slouch  into  the  lion's 

den? 
One  downward  plunge  of  his  paw  would 

rend  away 
Eyesight  and  manhood,  life  itself,  from 

thee. 
Go,  lest  I  blast  thee  with  anathema, 
And  make  thee  a  world's  horror. 

Fitzurse.  My  lord,  I  shall 

Remember  this. 

Becket.  I  do  remember  thee ; 

Lest  I  remember  thee  to  the  lion,  go. 

[Exit  Fitzurse] 
Take  up  your  dagger;     put  it  in  the 

sheath. 
Eleanor.     Might  not  your  courtesy 

stoop  to  hand  it  me  ? 
But  crowns  must  bow  when  mitres  sit 

so  high. 
Well  —  well  —  too  costly  to  bo  left  or 

lost.  [Picks  up  the  dagger] 

I  had  it  from  an  Arab  soldan,  who, 
When  I  was  there  in  Antioch,  marvell'd 

at 
Our  unfamiliar  beauties  of  the  west ; 
But  wonder'd  more  at  my  much  con- 
stancy 
To  the  monk-king,  Louis,  our  former 

burthen, 
From  whom,  as  being  too  kin,  you  know, 

my  lord, 
God's  grace  and  Holy  Church  deliver'd 

us. 
I  think,  time  given,  I  could  have  talk'd 

him  out  of 
His  ten  wives  into  one.     Look  at  the 

hilt. 
What  excellent  workmanship.     In  our 

poor  west 
We  cannot  do  it  so  well. 

Becket.  We  can  do  worse. 

Madam,    I    saw    your    dagger    at    her 

throat; 
I  heard  your  savage  cry. 

Eleanor.  Well  acted,  was  it? 

A  comedy  meant  to  seem  a  tragedy  — 
A  feint,  a  farce.     My  honest  lord,  you 

are  known 
Thro'  all  the  courts  of  Christendom  as 

one 
That  mars  a  cause  with  over- violence. 
You  have  wrong' d  Fitzurse.     I  speak 

nojt  of  myself. 


We  thought  to  scare  this  minion  of  the 

King 
Back   from   her   churchless   commerce 

with  the  King 
To    the   fond   arms   of   her  first  love, 

Fitzurse, 
Who  swore  to  marry  her.     You  have 

spoilt  the  farce. 
My   savage   cry  ?     Why,   she  —  she  — 

when  I  strove 
To   work   against   her   license   for  her 

good, 
BarkM    out    at    me    such    monstrous 

charges,  that 
The  King  himself,  for  love  of  his  own 

sons, 
If  hearing,   would  have  spurn'd   her; 

whereupon 
I  menaced  ner  with  this,  as  when  we 

threaten 
A  yelpor  with  a  stick.     Nay,  I  deny  not, 
That  I  was  somewhat  anger' d.     Do  you 

hear  mo? 
Believe  or  no,  I  care  not.     You  have 

lost 
The  ear  of  the  King.     I  have  it.  .  .  f 

My  lord  Paramount, 
Our  great   High-priest,   will   not   your 

Holiness 
Vouchsafe  a  gracious  answer  to  your 

Queen? 
Becket.     Rosamund   hath    not    an- 
swer'd  vou  one  word ; 
Madam,  I  will  not  answer  you  one  word. 
Daughter,  the  world  hath  trick'd  thee. 

Leave  it,  daughter ; 
Come  thou  with  mo  to  Gods  tow  nun- 
nery, 
And  live  what  may  bo  left  thee  of  a  life 
Saved  as  by  miracle  alone  with  Him 
Who  gave  it. 

[Re-enter  Geoffrey] 

Geoffrey.     Mother,  you  told  me  a 
great  fib :    it  wasn't  in  the  willow. 
Becket.     Follow  us,  my  son,  and  we 
will  find  it  for  thoo  — 
Or  something  manlier. 

[Exeunt  Becket,  Rosamund,  and 
Geoffrey] 
Eleanor.     The   world   hath    trick'd 
her  —  that's  the  King ;    if  so, 
There  was   the  farce,   the  feint  —  not 

mine.     And  yet 
I  am  all  but  sure  my  dagger  was  a  feint 
Till  the  worm  turn'd  —  not  life  shot  up 

in  blood. 
But  death  drawn  in ;  —  [looking  at  the 

vial]  this  was  no  feint  then?    no. 
But  can  I  swear  to  that,  had  she  but 
given 
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r  to  plain  query?    nay,  me- 

Ihe  but  bow'd  herself  to  meet  the 

li initiation,     worship t    whom    she 
Jathed, 
lid  have  let  her  be,  scoru'd  her  too 

oh 

■ni    her.     Henrv  —  Becket    tells 

i  this  — 

?  my  life  might  lose  him  Aqui- 


t  I  waa  piaffing  on 


reign  power?     The  King  plucks 
lit  their  eyes 
Lnger  him,  and  shall  not  I,  the 

t  her  heart  —  kill,  kill  with  knife 


The  Normans,  striving  still  to  bruk  or 

Thi'  spiritual  pianf  with  our  island  l»wi 
Anil  customs,  made  me  for.  the  momtat 

Ev'n  of  that  stale  Chureh-bond  which 

link'd  me  with  him 
To  bear  him  kingly  sons.     I  tun  not  so 

But   that   I   love  him  still.     Thou  a> 

No  more  of  ( hat ;   we  will  to  France  and 

be 
Beforehand  with   Ihe    King,  and   brew 

This     Godstow-Becket     intermeddling 

A  strong  hale-philtre  as  may   madden 
him  —  madden 

Against  his  priest  beyond  all  hellebore. 
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Than  any  crown  in  Europe,  will  not 

yield 
To  lay  your  neek  beneath  your  citizen's 
heel. 
Henry.     Not  to  a  Gregory  of  my 

throning !     No. 
Foliot.     My  royal  liege,  in  aiming  at 
your  love, 
It  may  be  sometimes  I  have  overshot 
My  duties  to  our  Holy  Mother  Church, 
Tho'  all  the  world  allows  I  fall  no  inch 
Behind  this  Becket,  rather  go  beyond 
In  scourjgings,  macerations,  mortifvings, 
Fasts,  disciplines  that  clear  the  spiritual 

eye, 
And  break  the  soul  from  earth.     Let  all 

that  be. 
I  boast  not :  but  you  know  thro'  all  this 

quarrel 
I  still  have  cleaved  to  the  crown,  in  hope 

the  crown 
Would  cleave  to  me  that  but  obey'd  the 

crown, 
Crowning  your  son ;  for  which  our  loyal 

service, 
And  since  we  likewise  swore  to  obey  the 

customs, 
York  and  myself,  and  our  good  Salisbury 

here, 

Are  push'd  from  out  communion  of  the 

Church. 

Joceltn  of  Salisbury.    Becket  hath 

trodden  on  us  like  worms,  my  liege ; 

Trodden  one  half  dead;    one  half,  but 

half-alive, 
Cries  to  the  King. 

Henry.    [Aside]  Take  care  o'  thyself, 

OKing. 
Jocelyn    of    Salisbury.     Being   so 
crush'd  and  so  humiliated 
We  scarcely  dare  to  bless  the  food  we  eat 
Because  of  Becket. 

Henry.     What  would  ye  have  me  do  ? 
Rooer    of    York.     Summon    your 
barons ;    take  their  counsel :    yet 
I    know  —  could    swear  —  as    long    as 

Becket  breathes, 
Your  Grace  will  never  have  one  quiet 
hour. 
Henry.     What?  ...     Ay  .  .  .  but 
pray  you  do  not  work  upon  me. 
I  see  your  drift  ...  it  may  oe  so  .  .  . 

and  yet 
You  know  me  easily  anger'd.     Will  you 

hence? 
He   shall   absolve   you  .  .  .  you   shall 

have  redress. 
I  have  a  dizzying  headache.    Let  me  rest. 
1*11  call  you  by  and  by. 

[Exeunt  Roger  of  York,  Foliot, 
and  Jocelyn  of  Salisbury] 


Would  he  were  dead  I     I  have  lost  al 

love  for  him. 
If  God  would  take  him  in  some  suddei 

wa  v  — 
Would  he  were  dead.  [Lies  down 

Page  [entering].     My  liege,  the  Queer 

of  England. 
Henry.     God's  eyes !       [Starting  up 

[Enter  Eleanor] 

Eleanor.        Of  England?      Say  ol 

Aquitaine. 
I  am  no   Queen  of   England.     I  had 

dream'd 
I  was  the  bride  of  England,  and  a  queen. 
Henry.     And,  —  while  you  dream'd 

you  were  the  bride  of  England,  — 
Stirring  her  baby-king  against  me?  ha  I 
Eleanor.     The  brideless  Becket  ie 

thy  king  and  mine : 
I  will  go  live  and  die  in  Aquitaine. 
Henry.     Except    I    clap    thee    into 

prison  here, 
Lest   thou   shouldst   play   the   wanton 

there  again. 
Ha,  you  of  Aquitaine !     O  you  of  Aqui- 
taine! 
You  were  but  Aquitaine  to  Louis  —  no 

wife; 
You   are   only   Aquitaine   to   me  —  no 

wife. 
Eleanor.     And  why,  my  lord,  should 

I  be  wife  to  one 
That  only  wedded  me  for  Aquitaine? 
Yet  this  no  wife  —  her  six  and  thirty 

sail 
Of  Provence  blew  you  to  your  English 

throne ; 
And  this  no  wife  has  borne  you  four 

brave  sons, 

And  one  of  them  at  least  is  like  to  prove 

Bigger  in  our  small  world  than  thou  art. 

Henry.  Ay  — 

Richard,  if  he  be  mine  —  I  hope  him 

mine. 
But  thou  art  like  enough  to  make  him 

thine. 
Eleanor.     Becket  is  like  enough  to 

make  all  his. 
Henry.     Methought  I  had  recover'd. 

of  the  Becket, 
That  all  was  planed  and  bevell'd  smooth 

again, 
Save  from  some  hateful  cantrip  of  thine 

own. 
Eleanor.     I  will  go  live  and  die  in 

Aquitaine. 
I  dream'd  I  was  the  consort  of  a  king, 
Not   one   whose   back   his   priest   has 

broken. 
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■  game,  what  juggle,  what  devilry 
i  playing? 
u  thrust  this  Beeket  on  rao 

Why  ?   fur  I  am  true  wife, 
lii!  have  ray  fears 
ppckrt  thrust  you  even  from  your 


»t  I. 

iN-on.     Not  ev'n  the  central  dia- 
mil,  worth,  I  think, 
l>f  the  Anlioeh  whence  I  had  it? 
ST,  That? 

ikor.     I  gave  it  you,  and  you 
ur  paramour ; 

nds   it   back,    as   being   dead    to 
rth, 


ier  secret  hower  and 
Your    Beeket    knew 


Xot  only  of  your  vassals  but  amours. 
Thru'  ruiiMi'sl  honour  of  the  DecalogiK 
Hath    used    the  full  authority  of  his, 

Church 
To  pul  her  into  Godslow  nunnery. 
Henry.     To  put  her  into  Godsto*' 


He  dared  Hot  —  liar !   yet.  yet  I  renu-m- 

I  do  remember. 

He  bade  me  put  her  into  a  nunnery  — 
Into  Hod-tow.  into  IbUsUiw,  Devils!, r.i : 
The  Church!  the  Church  ! 
God's  eves!     I  would  the  Church  wen.1 
down  in  hell !  [Etii] 

Eleanor.     Aha! 

[Enter  the  four  KnightsI 

FiTZttusE.     What  made  the  King  err 

out  so  furiously? 
Eleanor,     Our  Beeket,  who  will  not 

absolve  the  Bishops. 
I  think  ye  four  have  cause  to  love  this 

Beeket. 
I  i  i ,'  i  i,-,  .      I  bate  him  for   his   imo- 

lenee  to  all. 
De  Tracy.     And  I  for  all  his  insolent* 

to  thee. 
Db  Bbito.     I  hale  him  for  I  hate  him 

t  t  hale  him  for  a  hypocrite. 
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Down  with  King  Henry!    up  with  the 

Archbishop! 

Will  no  man  free  me  from  this  pestilent 

priest?  [Exit] 

[The  Knights  draw  their  swords] 

Eleanor.     Are  ye  king's  men  ?    I  am 

king's  woman,  I. 
The  Knights.     Bang's  men !   King's 
men! 


Scene  Second.  —  A  Room  in  Canter- 
bury  Monastery 

[Becket  and  John  of  Salisbury] 

Becket.     York  said  so? 

John  of  Salisbury.     Yes:     a  man 

may  take  good  counsel 
Ev'n  from  his  foe. 

Becket.        York  will  say  anything. 
What  is  he  saying  now?  gone  to  the 

King 
And    taken  our  anathema   with   him. 

York! 
Can    the    King    de-anathematise    this 

York? 
John    of    Salisbury.     Thomas,     I 

would  thou  hadst  return'd  to  Eng- 
land, 
Like  some  wise  prince  of  this  world 

from  his  wars, 
With  more  of  olive-branch  and  amnesty 
For  foes  at  home  —  thou  hast  raised 

the  world  against  thee. 
Becket.     Why,  John,  my  kingdom  is 

not  of  this  world. 
John  of  Salisbury.     If  it  were  more 

of  this  world  it  might  be 
More  of  the  next.    A  policy  of  wise 

pardon 
Wins  here  as  well  as  there.     To  bless 

thine  enemies  — 
Becket.     Ay,  mine,  not  Heaven's. 
John  of  Salisbury.    And  may  there 

not  be  something 
Of  this  world's  leaven  in  thee  too,  when 

crying 
On  Holy  Church  to  thunder  out  her 

rights 
And  thine  own  wrong  so  pitilessly?  Ah, 

Thomas, 
The  lightnings  that  we  think  are  only 

Heaven's 
Flash  sometimes  out  of  earth  against 

the  heavens. 
The  soldier,   when  he  lets  his  whole 

self  to 
Lost  in  the  common  good,  the  common 

wrong, 


Strikes  truest  ev'n  for  his  own  self.     I 

crave 
Thy  pardon  —  I  have  still  thy  leave  to 

speak. 
Thou  hast  waged  God's  war  against  the 

King ;  and  yet 
We  are  self-uncertain  creatures,  and  we 

may, 
Yea,  even  when  we  know  not,  mix  our 

spites 
And  private  hates  with  our  defence  of 

Heaven. 

[Enter  Edward  Grim] 

Becket.     Thou    art    but    yesterday 
from  Cambridge,  Grim ; 
What  say  ye  there  of  Becket? 

Grim.  /  believe  him 

The  bravest  in  our  roll   of  Primates 

down 
From   Austin  —  there   are   some  —  for 

there  are  men 
Of  canker'd  judgment  everywhere  — 

Becket.  Who  hold 

With  York,  with  York  against  me. 

Grim.  Well,  my  lord, 

A  stranger  monk  desires  access  to  vou. 
Becket.     York  against  Canterbury, 
York  against  God ! 
I  am  open  to  him.  [Exit  Grim] 

[Enter  Rosamund  as  a  Monk] 

Rosamund.        Can  I  speak  with  you 
Alone,  my  father? 
Becket.  Come  you  to  confess? 

Rosamund.     Not  now. 
Becket.  Then  speak ;  this 

is  my  other  self, 
Who  like  my  conscience  never  lets  me  be. 
Rosamund  [throwing  back  the  cowl].    I 
know  him ;    our  good  John  of  Salis- 
bury. 
Becket.     Breaking  already  from  thy 
noviciate 
To  plunge  into  this  bitter  world  again  — 
These  wells  of  Marah.     I  am  grieved, 

my  daughter. 
I  thought  that  I  had  made  a  peace  for 
thee. 
Rosamund.     Small  peace  was  mine 
in  my  noviciate,  father. 
Thro'  all  closed  doors  a  dreadful  whisper 

crept 
That  thou  wouldst  excommunicate  the 

King. 
I  could  not  eat,  sleep,  pray :  I  had  with 

me 
The  monk's  disguise  thou  gavest  me  for 
my  bower: 
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r  Alliums  knew  it  find  allow'd 

I  and  found  thv  name  a  charm  to 
It  mo 

I  roof,   and  rest.      I   met  a  robber 

I  was  bound  to  see  the  Arch- 


a  said,  and  i 


thy  i 


J  house   to  house.     In  one   a   son 
^one-blind 

lother'a  hearth:      lie   had 
far 

(he   King's  o«-n  woods;     and  the 
ir  mother, 
i   she  learnt    I  was    a   friend  of 

mt   against    the   cruelty   of    the 

1  was  the  King's  courts,  not  the. 

ig; 

i  would  not  heheve  me,  and  she 
Jish/d 
Jhurch  were   king  :     she  had  seen 


Alas !     when  I  was  Chan- 
i  the  King, 
as  cruel  as  the  King, 
o.     Gruel?      Oh,   no  —  it  is 


Rosamund.     And   wilt   thou  excom- 
municate him  now? 
Becket.     Daughter,  my  time  is  short. 
I  shall  not  do  it. 
And  were  it  longer  —  well  —  I  should 
not  do  it. 
Rosamund.     Thanks  in  this  life,  and 

in  the  life  to  come. 
Becket.     Get     thee    bank     to    Ihj 
nunnery  with  all  haste ; 
Let  this  bo  thy  last  trespass.     But  oni> 

question  — 
How   fares    thy   pretty   boy,    the  little 

Geoffrey  ? 
Xo  fever,  cough,  erotip,  sickness? 

Rosamund.  No,  but  raved 

From  all   that  by  our  solitude.     The 

plagues 
'Duil  smiii'  the  city  spare  the  solitude*. 
Becket.     Ood    save    him    from   ill 
sickness  of  the  soul! 
Thee  too.  thy  solitude  among  thy  nun.'. 
May  that  save  thee !     Doth  he  remem- 
ber me? 
Rohamu: 


Rosamund.      Likor  the  King. 
Becket.  No,  daughter. 

Rosamund.  Ay,  but  wiit 

Till  his  nose  rises;   he  will  be  very  king. 
Becket.      Ev'n  so:    but  think  not  of 
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And    one    that    being    thwarted    ever 

swoons 
And  weeps  herself  into  the  place  of 

power; 
And  one  an  uxor  pauperis  Ibyci. 
So  rare  the  household  honeymaking  bee, 
Man's  help !  but  we,  we  have  the  blessed 

Virgin 
For  worship,  and  our  Mother  Church 

for  bride ; 
And  all  the  souls  we  saved  and  fathcr'd 

here 
Will  greet  us  as  our  babes  in  Paradise. 
What  noise  was  that?    she  told  us  of 

arm'd  men 
Here  in  the  city.    Will  you  not  with- 
draw? 
Becket.     I  once  was  out  with  Henry 

in  the  days 
When  Henry  loved  me,  and  we  came 

upon 
A  wila-fowl  sitting  on  her  nest,  so  still 
I  reaoh'd  my  hand  and  touch'd ;  she  did 

not  stir ; 
The  snow  had  frozen  round  her,  and  she 

Bat 
Stone-dead   upon   a   heap   of   ice-cold 


Look !   how  this  love,  this  mother,  runs 

thro*  all 
The  world  God  made  —  even  the  beast 

—  the  bird ! 
John  of  Salisbury.     Ay,  still  a  lover 

of  the  beast  and  bird? 
But  these  arm'd  men  —  will  you  not 

hide  yourself? 
Perchance   the  fierce   De   Brocs  from 

Saltwood  Castle, 
To    assail  our  Holy   Mother  lest  she 

brood 
Too  long  o'er  this  hard  egg,  the  world, 

and  send 
Her  whole  heart's  heat  into  it,  till  it 

break 
Into   young    angels.     Pray    you,    hide 

yourself. 
Becket.     There    was   a   little   fair- 
hair' d  Norman  maid 
Lived  in  my  mother's  house :    if  Rosa- 
mund is 
The  world's  rose,  as  her  name  imports 

her  —  she 
Was  the  world's  lily. 

John  of  Salisbury.     Ay,  and  what 

of  her? 
Becket.    She  died  of  leprosy. 
John  of  Salisbury.  I  know  not  why 
You  call  these  old  things  back  again,  my 

lord* 
Becket.    The  drowning  man,  they 

«ay,  remembers  all 


The  chances  of   his  life,   just   ere  he 
dies. 
John  of  Salisbury.     Ay  —  but  these 
arm'd  men  —  will  you  drown  your' 
self? 
He  loses  half  the  meed  of  martyrdom 
Who  will  be  martyr  when  he  might 
escape. 
Becket.     What  day  of  the  week? 

Tuesday? 
John  of  Salisbury.     Tuesday,  my 

lord. 
Becket.     On  a  Tuesday  was  I  born, 
and  on  a  Tuesday 
Baptized ;  and  on  a  Tuesday  did  I  fly 
Forth  from  Northampton ;    on  a  Tues- 
day pass'd 
From  England  into  bitter  banishment ; 
On  a  Tuesday  at  Pontigny  came  to  me 
The  ghostly  warning  of  my  martyrdom ; 
On  a  Tuesday  from  mine  exile  I  re- 

turn'd, 
And  on  a  Tuesday  — 

[Tracy  enters,  then  Fitzurse,  De 
Brito,    and    De    Morville. 
Monks  following] 
—  on  a  Tuesday  —  Tracy ! 

[A  long  silence  broken  by  Fitzurse 
saying,  contemptuously] 
God  help  thee! 
John  of  Salisbury.     [Aside]     How 
the  good  Archbishop  reddens ! 
He  never  yet  could  brook  the  note  of 
scorn. 
Fitzurse.     My    lord,    we    bring    a 
message  from  the  King 
Beyond  the  water;     will  you  have  it 

alone, 
Or  with  these  listeners  near  you  ? 
Becket.  As  you  will. 

Fitzurse.     Nay,  as  you  will. 
Becket.  Nay,  as  you  will. 

John  of  Salisbury.  Why  then 

Better    perhaps    to    speak    with    them 

apart. 
Let  us  withdraw. 

[All  go  out  except  the  four  Knights 
and  Becket] 
Fitzurse.     We   are   all   alone   with 
him. 
Shall  I  not  smite  him  with  his  own 
cross-staff? 
De  Morville.     No,  look!    the  door 

is  open :  let  him  be. 
Fitzurse.     The  King  condemns  your 

excommunicating  — 
Becket.     This  is  no  secret,   but  a 
public  matter. 
In  here  again ! 

[John  of  Salisbury  and  Monks  return] 
Now,  sirs,  the  King's  comma&s&V. 
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se.     The    King    beyond    the 
|kt«r.  thro'  our  voices, 
mds  you  to  be  dutiful  and  leal 
r  young  King  on  this  side  of  the 
ter, 
I'urn    him   for   the   foibles   of   his 
|.uth. 

i  would  make  his 


Brsing    those   who 
Tit  upon  you ! 
Iket.     Reginald,  all  men  know  I 
k-ed  the  Prince. 

I  her  gave  him  to  my  care,  and  I 
e  Ins  second  father :    he  had  his 
ults, 
lii'-li  I  would  have  laid  mine  own 

lp  him  from  them,  since  indeed  I 
lved  him, 
bve   him   next  after  my  lord   his 

| 
•  than  dira  the  splendour  of  his 


i  done  in  equity. 

You  have  broken 
wnd  of  peace,  your  treaty  with 

■r  King  — 


FiTiPRflE.     But     you     adviaed    the 

Becket.  And  so  I  die. 

Thcv  liavo  but  to  submit. 
The  Fouh  Knights.     The  Kmg«n- 
mands  you. 

We  are  all  King's  men. 
Becket.  King's  men  at  lsa« 

should  know 

That   th.-ir  own   King   closed    with  me 
last  July 

That  I  should  pass  the  censures  of  lb? 
Church 

On  those  that  crown'd  young  Henry  in 
this  realm, 

And  trampled  on  the  rights  of  Canter- 
bury. 
FiTBPRHE.     What!     dare  you  charge 
the  King  with  treachery? 

//'  sanction  thee  to  excommunicate 

The  prelates  whom  he  chose  to  ctq»d 
his  son! 
Becket.     I  spake  no  word  of  treach- 
ery, Reginald. 

But  for  the  truth  of  this  I  make  appcsl 

To   all    the   arohbishops,   bishops,  priv- 
ates, barons. 

Monks,  knights,  live  hundred,  that  wwe 
there  and  heard. 

Nay,   you  yourself  were  there :     y« 
heard  yourself. 
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They  slew  my  stags  in  mine  own  manor 

here, 
Mutilated,    poor   brute,    my   sumpter- 

mule, 
Plundered    the   vessel   full   of    Gascon 

wine, 
The  old  King's  present,  carried  off  the 

casks, 
Kill'd  half  the  crew,  dungeon' d  the  other 

half 
In  Pevensey  Castle  — 

De  Morville.     Why  not  rather  then, 
If  this  be  so,  complain  to  your  young 

King, 
Not  punish  of  your  own  authority  ? 
Becket.     Mine    enemies    barr'd    all 

access  to  the  boy. 
They  knew  he  loved  me. 
Hugh,   Hugh,  how  proudly  you  exalt 

your  head ! 
Nay,  when  they  seek  to  overturn  our 

rights, 
I  ask  no  leave  of  king,  or  mortal  man, 
To  set  them  straight  again.     Alone  I 

do  it. 
Give  to  the  King  the  things  that  are 

the  King's, 
And  those  of  God  to  God. 

Fitzurse.  Threats !   threats ! 

ye  hear  him. 
What!    will  he  excommunicate  all  the 

world  ? 

[The  Knights  come  round  Becket] 
De  Tracy.     He  shall  not. 
De  Brito.  Well,  as  yet  — 

I  should  be  grateful  — 
He  hath  not  excommunicated  me. 

Becket.     Because  thou  wast  born  ex- 
communicate. 
I  never  spied  in  thee  one  gleam  of  grace. 
De  Brito.     Your  Christian's  Chris- 
tian charity ! 
Becket.  By  St.  Denis  — 

De  Brito.     Ay,  by  St.  Denis,  now 

will  he  flame  out, 
And  lose  his  head  as  old  St.  Denis  did. 
Becket.     Ye  think  to  scare  me  from 

my  loyalty 
To  God  and  to  the  Holy  Father.     No ! 
Tho'  all  the  swords  in  England  flash'd 

above  me 
Ready    to    fall    at    Henry's    word    or 

yours  — 
Tho'  all  the  loud-lung'd  trumpets  upon 

earth 
Blared    from    the    heights    of   all    the 

thrones  of  her  kings, 
Blowing  the  world  against  me,  I  would 

stand 
Clothed  .with    the    full    authority    of 

Rome, 


Mail'd  in  the  perfect  panoplv  of  faith, 
First  of  the  foremost  of  their  flies,  wh< 

die 
For  God,  to  people  heaven  in  the  great 

When  God  makes  up  his  jewels.     Oncel 

I  fled  — 
Never  again,  and  you  —  I  marvel  at 

you  — 
Ye  know  what  is  between  us.     Ye  have 

sworn 
Yourselves  my  men  when  I  was  Chan- 
cellor— 
My   vassals- — and  yet  threaten  your 

Archbishop 
In  his  own  house. 
Knights.     Nothing  can  be  between 
us 
That  goes  against  our  fealty  to  the  King. 
Fitzurse.     And    in    his    name    we 
charge  you  that  ye  keep 
This  traitor  from  escaping.      # 

Becket.  Rest  you  easy, 

For  I  am  easy  to  keep.     I  shall  not  fly. 
Here,  here,  here  will  you  find  me. 

De  Morville.  Know  you  not 

You  have  spoken  to  the  peril  of  your 
life? 
Becket.     As  I  shall  speak  again. 
Fitzurse,  De  Tracy,  and  De  Brito. 
To  arms! 

[They  rush  out,    De   Morville 
lingers] 
Becket.  De  Morville, 

I  had  thought  so  well  of  you ;  and  even 

now 
You   seem    the   least    assassin   of    the 

four. 
Oh,  do  not  damn  yourself  for  company ! 
Is  it  too  late  for  me  to  save  your  soul? 
I  pray  you  for  one  moment  stay  and 
speak. 
De  Morville.     Becket,  it  is  too  late. 

[Exit] 
Becket.  Is  it  too  late? 

Too  late  on  earth  may  be  too  soon  in 
hell. 
Knights  [in  the  distance].     Close  the 
great  gate  —  ho,  there  —  upon  the 
town. 
Becket's  Retainers.     Shut  the  hall- 
doors.  [A  pause] 
Becket.     You    hear    them,    brother 
John ; 
Why  do  you  stand  so  silent,  brother 
John? 
John  op  Salisbury.     For  I  was  mus- 
ing on  an  ancient  saw, 
Suaviter  in  modo,  fortiter  in  re, 
Is  strength  less  strong  i«tasb.  XhwA-^- 
hand  wtii  gra&t 
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Bl  10  mas. 


corpore.      virtue. 


_      Methought  I  answer' d  mod- 
rately  enough. 

or  Salisbury.     As   one  that 
:a  the  coal  to  cool  the  fire. 
.  I  marvel  why  you  never  lean 
nan's  advising  but  your  own. 
:t.      Is  it  so,  Dan  John?    well, 
t  should  I  have  done? 
>f  Salisbury.    You  should  have 
Ikon  counsel  with  your  friends 
"'       i   bandits   brake   into   your 

...    -you  make  —  occasion  for 

My     counsel     is    already 
liken.  John. 
Vrcparod  to  die. 

p  Salisbury.     We  are  sinners 

;t  of  all  not  all-prepared  to  die. 

'.     God's  will  he  done! 

f  Salisbury.  Ay,  weU. 

d's  will  be  done! 

[reentering].  My  lord,  the 
jhts  are  arming  in   the  garden 

Good  !  let  them 


You  should  attend  (he  office,  pivu  lhi= 

They  fear  you  slain ;    they  dread  Ihej 
know  not  what. 
Becket.     Ay,  monks,  not  men. 
Grim.  I  am  a  monk,  my  lord 

Perhaps,  my  lord,  yon  wrong  us. 
SoXBS  would  stand  by  you  to  the  death. 
Becket,  Your  pardon. 

John  or  Salisbury.     He  said,  'At- 
tend the  office.' 
Becket.  Attend  the  office? 

Why   then  —  The  Cross!  —  who   bean 

my  Crosa  before  me? 
Metbouglit  thi'V  would  have  hnun'rl  ra» 
with  it.  John.  IGrim  take*  «J 

Ghiu.      I !     Would  that   I  eould  bear 

thy  cross  indeed ! 
Secret.     The  Mitre! 
John  of  Salisbury.     Will  yovtnr 
it?  — there! 

[Becket  pw 
Becket.  Tho 

I  go  to  meet  my  King ! 

[Put*  on  the  pmV| 

OniM.  To  meet  the  Km?! 

[Crashes  on  the  tloors  at  thry  po  o*l\ 

John  of  Salisbury.     Why  do  yon 

move  with  such  a  stateliness? 

Can  you  not  hear  them  yonder  like  » 


■flnj 

I',1.:' 
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follower    founded    Canter- 
dear  head  which  now  is  Can- 

•y. 

he  saved  my  life,  he  saved 
did, 

,    his    blood    would    darken 
r's  name ; 

till  all  as  saintly  as  thyself 
he  searching  flame  of  purga- 

a-t  once  perfect  to  Paradise. 

ise  of  steps  and  voices  in  the 

'oistcrs] 

it  they  ?    Coming !    He  is  not 

hank  heaven.     O  save  him ! 

[Goes  up  steps  leading  to  choir] 

[entering,    forced    along    by 

of    Salisbury    and    Grim]. 

tell  you ! 

ear  a  hand  upon  my  person, 

ou  force  me  thus  against  my 

My  lord,  wo  force  you  from 
jnemieS. 

As  you  would  force  a  king 
seing  crown* d. 

f  Salisbury.     We  must  not 
the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
vice      stops.      Monks      come 
own  from  the   stairs  that  lead 
>  the  choir] 

Hero    is    the    great    Arch- 
) !     He  lives !  ho  lives ! 
tim,  and  be  glorified  together. 

Together?  .  .  .  get       you 
go  on  with  the  office. 

Como,    then,    with    us    to 

"S. 

How  can  I  come 
so  block  the  entry  ?     Back,  I 

nth     the    office.     Shall    not 

m  be  served 

's  last  earthquake  clashed  the 

sr-bells, 

?reat  deeps  were  broken  up 

against  the  sun? 

[Noise  in  the  cloisters] 
The  murderers,  hark ! 
e !  let  us  hide ! 

What  do  these  people  fear? 
Those  arm'd    men   in    the 
a*. 

Be  not  such  cravens ! 
lit  and  meet  them. 
*d  Others.     Shut  the  doors ! 
ot  have  him  slain  before  our 


[They  close  the  doors  of  the  transept. 

Knocking] 

Fly,  fly,  my  lord,  before  they  burst  the 

doors !  [Knocking] 

Becket.     Why,   these  are  our  own 

monks  who  follow 'd  us ! 

And  will  you  bolt  them  out,  and  have 

them  slain? 
Undo  the  doors:    the  church  is  not  a 

castle: 
Knock,  and  it  shall  be  open'd.     Are  you 

deaf? 
What,  have  I  lost  authority  among  you? 
Stand  by,  make  way ! 

[Opens  the  doors.     Enter  Monks 
from  cloister] 
Come   in,    my  friends,   come   in! 
Nay,  faster,  faster ! 

Monks.         Oh,  my  lord  Archbishop, 
A  score  of  knights  all  arm'd  with  swords 

and  axes  — 
To  the  choir,  to  the  choir ! 

[Monks  divide,  part  flying  by  the 
stairs  on  the  right,  part  by  those 
on  the  left.     The  rush  of  these 
last  bear 8  Becket  along  with 
them   some   way   up   the   steps% 
where  he  is  left  standing  alone] 
Becket.     Shall  I  too  pass  to  the  choir, 
And  die  upon  the  Patriarchal  throne 
Of  all  my  predecessors  ? 
John    of    Salisbury.     No,    to    the 
crypt! 
Twenty  steps  down.     Stumble  not  in 

the  darkness, 
Lest  they  should  seize  thee. 

Grim.  To  the  crypt?  no  —  no, 

To  the  chapel  of  St.  Blaise  beneath  the 
roof! 
John  of  Salisbury  [pointing  upward 
and  downward].     That  way,  or  this ! 
Save  thyself  either  way. 
Becket.     Oh,  no,  not  either  way,  nor 
any  way 
Save  by   that  way  which  leads   thro' 

night  to  light. 
Not  twenty  steps,  but  one. 
And  fear  not  I  should  stumble  in  the 

darkness, 
Not  tho'  it  be  their  hour,  the  power  of 

darkness, 
But  my  hour  too,  the  power  of  light  in 

darkness ! 
I  am  not  in  the  darkness  but  the  light* 
Seen  by   the   Church  in   Heaven,   the 

Church  on  earth  — 
The  power  of  life  in  death  to  make  her 

free! 
[Enter    the    four    Knights.     John    of 
Salisbury  flies  to  the  altar  of  St. 
Benedict] 
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Moi     . 

p  is  the  traitor  Beckel? 

a  not  he !     I  am  not  he, 

|        he  indeed! 

irse.  Henco  to  the  fiend ! 

[Pushes  him  iMd 

s  thin  trt'hlii  traitor  to  the  Kitig? 

racy.     Where  is  the  Archbishop, 

f  iuimas  Beeket? 

TT.  Hero. 

.  jr  to  the  King,  but  Priest  of  God, 
Ite  of  England. 

[Descending  into  the  transept] 
I  am  he  ye  seek. 
I  would  ye  have  of  me? 
■trnsB.     ■  Your  life. 

HTuacy.  Your  life. 

1  Mokville.     Save  that  you  will 
fcsolve  the  bishops. 
Ijket.  Never,  — 

It   they   make   submission   to   the 

answer  to  that  cry  before. 
llb.  Why,  then  you  are  a 
n;  flee! 

I  will  not. 
|'i  :■■!:■  i    to  be  slain,  than  thou  to 


j  you  hoar  lh»t" 


prisoner. 
Bbckdt.         Down ! 

{Throws  him  hmJlany 

FmVMB*    [adianr.n    with   drawn  tvorfl 

1  told  thee  that   I   should   I 

thee! 

Becket.     Profligate  pandi 

FiTzrnsE.  Do  yi 

strike,  strike. 

[Strikes  off  the  Arch  dish  or' a  miirt. 
and  wounds  him  in  the  fnrrhnul] 
Brisket  [eowts  his  eyes  ivith  his  hand]. 
I   do  commend   mi   cuusi'   to   God,  thu 

Virgin, 
St.  Denis  of   France  and  St.  Alph«gv  d 

England, 
And  :dl  the  tutelar  Saints  of  Cantcrhun , 
[Grim   wraps   hie  arms   aboul  tit 
A  in- ii  bishop) 
Spare  this  defence,  dt*r  brother. 

[Tracy     has     arisen,      ami    if 

,irourh-  --.    hxxitilfi  H'jly,     ir  i'l,    ■ 

sword  rained] 
Fitzub.se.  Striko  him,  Twr! 

Rosamund    [nuking  doirn    steps  )nm 
the  choir].     No.  No,  No,  No! 

Fitzuhbk.  This  wanton  here.  Dv 

Morvilln, 
Hold  her  away. 
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Into  Thy  hands,  O  Lord  — into  Thy 

hands  1  —  [Sinks  prone] 

Db  Burro.    This  last  to  rid  thee  of  a 

world  of  brawls !  [Kills  him] 

The  traitor's  dead,  and  will  arise  no  more. 

FrrzuB8B.   Nay,  have  we  still'd  him? 

What  1  the  great  Archbishop ! 

Does  he  breathe?    No? 

Db    Tract.    No,    Reginald,    he    is 

dead.  [Storm  bursts  l] 


Db  Mobville.    Will  the  earth  gape 

and  swallow  us? 
De  Brito.  The  deed's  done  — 

Away! 

[Db  Brito,  Db  Tracy,  Fitzurse, 
rush  out,  crying  'King's  men  !* 
De  Morville  follows  slowly. 
Flashes  of  lightning  thro9  the 
Cathedral.  Rosamund  seen 
kneeling  by  the  body  of  Becket] 


1 A  tremendous  thunderstorm  actually  broke  over  the  Cathedral  as  the  murderers  were 
leaving  it. 
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HENRY  ARTHUR  JONES 

When  one  is  to  consider  a  dramatist,  it  is  perhaps  a  little  inconsistent  to  spend 
most  of  the  time  estimating  him  as  a  critic.    But  in  the  career  of  Henry  Arthur 
Jones,  there  is  undoubtedly  no  characteristic  more  forcible  than  his  attitude  toward 
the  English  drama,  and  none  which  gives  him  a  greater  right  to  lead  in  a  move- 
ment for  its  betterment.    And,  because  the  ideals  of  Jones,  the  critic,  have  always 
been  put  into  practice  by  Jones,  the  dramatist,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the 
author  of  "Mrs.  Dane's  Defence"  is  more  severely  criticized  by  the  public  for  his 
moral  attitude  than  any  other  of  his  immediate  contemporaries.     Take  away  from 
Henry  Arthur  Jones  his  critical  faculty,  based  upon  live  ideas,  and  he  is  still  as 
clever  in  technique  as  Pinero ;   add  to  this  stagecraft  what  you  have  taken  away, 
and  you  cannot  but  conclude  that  Henry  Arthur  Jones  is  the  leading  figure  in  the 
English  drama  of  his  generation. 

When  "The  Lie"  (1915)  was  given  its  premiere  in  New  York,  one  felt  like  re- 
estimating  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century.  For  one  detected 
that  this  play  was  cast  in  the  mould  of  his  early  period,  and  gave  us  the  portraiture 
of  a  baronet  who  reflected  some  of  Mr.  Jones's  philosophy  of  the  changing  times. 
But  even  though  he  was  out  of  date,  he  still  proved  himself  to  be  a  solid  credit 
to  the  English  stage,  however  much  his.  social  conscience  was  the  conscience  of  an 
England  only  slightly  touched  by  democratic  problems. 

In  comparison  with  the  dramatists  of  the  "New  Theatre",  he  is  old-fashioned; 
yet  in  the  British  dramatist's  break  from  the  past,  we  must  not  discount  the  con- 
structive force  of  Jones.  He  never  sacrificed  sincerity  for  theatrioalism.  He  has 
always  been  interested  in  the  moral  philosophy  of  life.  After  reading  "The  Lie", 
Written  with  vigor  and  surety  of  technique,  it  is  profitable  to  turn  to  Mr.  Jones's 
early  dramas,  like  "The  Middleman"  (1889),  "  Judah"  (1890),  and  "Michael  and 
His  Lost  Angel"  (1896),  which  were  accounted  "advanced"  when  they  were  first 
Produced,  and  contrast  them  with  the  social  problem  dramas  of  the  present.  What 
^e  must  realize  is  that  Henry  Arthur  Jones  has  his  historical  position,  and  that  now, 
rather  than  accept  from  him  a  wider  range  of  sympathy,  we  necessarily  get  from  him 
fc  deeper  expression  of  what  he  has  held  to  be  true  in  life  for  many  years.  Even  in 
his  later  essays  —  for  Mr.  Jones  is  always  writing  prefaces  and  essays  on  the  theatre 
— -  he  is  pleading  for  permanent  things,  rather  than  for  experimental  things ;  and  he 
is  pleading  in  the  same  manner,  though  with  a  deeper  and  more  authoritative  tone, 
recognized  in  the  early  days  when  he  wrote  the  preface  for  "Saints  and  Sinners" 
(1884). 

Coming,  as  "The  Lie"  did,  toward  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  Great  War,  it 
may  be  taken  as  marking  a  definite  date  in  the  career  of  Mr.  Jones.    But,  as  he 
grows  older,  he  does  not  seem  to  abate  in  the  ease  with  which  his  pen  writes  dialogue. 
One  turns  unreservedly  to  his  delightful  "Mary  Goes  First"  (1913),  an  example!! 
of  the  purest  and  best  High  Comedy  the  modem  EngYtafa.  &rao\&»\*&&  ^k&»&k&~       ^ 
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|  the  history  of  the  English  stage,  Henry  Arthur  Jones  has  reached  his  position 

ioci  apprenticeship.     Born  September  28,  1851,  he  spent  his  first  five  yeus 

village  of  Grandborouph.  Buckinghamshire,  where  his  father,  Sylvan  us  Janet, 

a  farm.     At  the  grammar  school  of  Winslow  he  received  his  education,  ud 

Lilly  about  thirteen  wag  placed  with  a  commercial  firm,  even  though  his  tastei 

heeidedly  literary  at  the  time. 

■  can  imagine  the  difficulties  under  which  be  wrote  his  essays,  poems.  »nd 
during  this  period  —  none  of  which  brought  to  him  more  than  the  comfort 
expression. 

le  visiting  a  London  theatre,  in  1870,  his  resolve  to  turn  playwright  ni 

,  though   the  immediate  activity  resulting  therefrom  was  a  three-vohimt 

which,  it  is  said,  took  some  three  years  to  finish.     The  plot,  in  after  time, 

ts  way  into  "The  Silver  King"  (1882),  a  successful  melodrama,  written  in 

■lion  with  Henry   Herman.      This  play  wod   him   financial    independence, 

was  able,  thereafter,  to  turn  his  attention  in  other  directions. 

?s's  first  piece,  "  It's  Only  Round  the  Corner"  (1878),  was  produced  at  the 

3  Royal,  Exeter.     But  it  was  not  until  I8S1  that  he  gave  up  business  alto- 

to  devote  himself  to  play  writing. 

interesting  to  note  thai  1882  is  the  earliest  date  of  any  of  the  lectures  mi 

his  volume,  "The  Renascence  of  the  English  Drama";    and  as  Jones,  tbe 

it,  has  allowed  hardly  a  year  to  pass  without  a  new  play,  so  Jones,  the  critic, 

l.*pi    pare,   and  "The  Renascence  of   the  English  Drama"  was  followed  bi 

Foundations  of  a  National  Drama",  with  essays  covering  the  period  from 


r  Mr.  Jones  has  figured  i 


i  plays 
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into  a  sympathetic  play,  a  ready  opening  would  be  found  for  it  on  the  London 
boards.  I  knew  nothing  of  Ibsen,  but  I  knew  a  great  deal  of  Robertson  and 
H.  J.  Byron.  From  these  circumstances  came  the  adaptation  called  "Breaking 
a  Butterfly."  I  pray  it  may  be  forgotten  from  this  time,  or  remembered  only 
with  leniency  amongst  other  transgressions  of  my  dramatic  youth  and  igno- 
rance. 

Henry  Arthur  Jones  has  thrown  his  energies  against  the  Philistine,  and  in  all 
of  his  plays  we  find  only  a  slight  variation  of  the  same  theme.  He  has  likewise 
created  a  gallery  of  non-conformist  ministers,  suggesting  in  their  austerity  some  of 
the  spiritual  atmosphere  which  he  must  have  observed  during  his  early  youth. 
Both  in  "Judah"  (1890)  and  in  "Michael  and  His  Lost  Angel"  (1896)  his  clerical 
types  are  definitely  fixed  in  our  minds  —  men  with  a  stoic  resolve  to  confess  their 
sins  —  for  in  each  instance  they  are  compromised,  and  in  the  end  show  their 
conventional  religious  unfitness  in  their  human  thirst  for  life.  In  "The  Hypo- 
pn'tffi"  nQQftV  a  minister  dominates  the  situation.  Mr.  Jones  has  repeated  him- 
self too  often  in  his  career.  In  "Judah"  and  in  "The  Rogue'sJJpmedv "  (1896) 
we  notice  a  peculiar  similarity  in  the  treatment  of  mental  healing  and  clairvoyance. 
In  "Mrs.  Dane's  Defence ^(IfiQO),  "Whitewashing  Julia"  (1903),  and  "Joseph 
Entangles "  U903Q71iepIayed  upon  the  same  string  of  gossip  to  show  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  idle  talk.  Mrs  Dane,  with  her  past,  was  the  tragical  victim.  The 
heroine,  in  "Whitewashing  Julia",  was  the  culpable  conqueror  of  conventional 
tongues,  and  in  "Joseph  Entangled"  an  innocent  situation  was  talked  up  to  a  point 
of  vital  consequences. 

It  was  George  Bernard  Shaw  who  wrote  about  the  English  drama  in  this 
manner: 

The  conflict  of  individuals  with  law  and  convention  can  be  dramatized  like 
all  other  human  conflicts ;  but  they  are  purely  judicial ;  and  the  fact  that  we 
are  much  more  curious  about  the  suppressed  relations  between  the  man  and 
the  woman  than  about  the  relations  between  both  and  our  courts  of  law  and 
private  juries  of  matrons,  produces  that  sensation  of  evasion,  of  dissatisfac- 
tion, of  fundamental  irrelevance,  of  shallowness,  of  useless  disagreeableness, 
of  total  failure  to  edify  and  partial  failure  to  interest.  .  .  . 

Both  Jones  and  Pinero  are  open  to  this  criticism.  But,  it  should  bo  emphasized 
more  than  once  that  ideas,  logically  followed,  without  having  to  resort  to  the 
theatrical  on  all  occasions,  make  Jones  greater  than  Pinero.  It  is  easier  to  move  the 
dramatis  persona  into  situations  than  to  have  the  striking  situations  come  from 
growth  or  weakness  of  character.  "Mrs.  Dane's  Defence",  while  theatrically 
effective,  and  dependent,  very  largely,  upon  the  cross-examination  scene  of  Sir 
Daniel  Cartaret,  is,  none  the  less,  organically  sustained,  because  it  is  a  true  exposi- 
tion of  psychology,  rather  than  a  theatric  handling  of  stage  emotion.  We  remember, 
with  partial  agreement,  what  Qeorge  Moore,  in  his  "Impressions  and  Opinions", 
said  of  Mr.  Jones: 

I  am  drawn  to  sympathize  with  Mr.  Jones's  talent  because  he  desires  the  new. 
He  is  in  touch  with  modern  life  and  thought ;  he  says  almost  what  he  wants  to 
say,  and  he  wants  to  say  far  more  than  any  other  dramatist,  and  having  ob- 
tained a  remarkable  mastery  over  that  most  obstinate  vehicle  of  literary  qt^to&- 
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n  —  the  stage,  one  that  scorns  to  rebel  against  all  innovation  —  he  introduce 
i  his  work  far  more-  personal  observation  of  life  than  any  other  writer 
at,  then,  is  wanting  to  complete  a  very  real  talent?  Taste:  a  vein  of  com- 
mon degrades,  if  it  does  not  wholly  ruin,  his  best  work. 


i  "The  Theatre  of  Ideas",  Mr.  Jones  estimates  his  own  work.  He  speak 
laints  and  Sinners"  as  the  best  that  he  could  do  at  that  time.  And  he  chum 
be  was  saved  through  Matthew  Arnold's  generous  advocacy.  His  popular  rj? 
"The  Dancing  Girl"  [1891},  was  followed  by  "The Crusaders^.  (1891),  upa 
i,  as  a  producing  manager,  he  lavished  most  of  the  fortune  he  had  made  in  tin 
ous  play,  giving  Willium  Morris  a  free  hand  in  supplying  the  scenery  and  fur 
o.  "The  Bauble  Whop"  (1S93)  followed  this.  And  it  was  in  his  mood  of  iigi: 
nental  comedy  that  he  wrote  "The  Masqueraders "  (1894),  just  previous  ti 
Bo  Case  of  Rebellious  .Susan." 

|3i.-fure  giving  fuels  regarding  the  play  which  has  been  selected  for  this  volume, 
st  as  well  for  us  to  get  clearly  in  mind  Mr.  Jones's  attitude  toward  the  Eneli-h 
\  Without  his  strong  stand  taken  against  Philistinism  and  Mrs.  Grundy. 
1  out  of  which  more  recent  social  drama  in  England  has  come  would  not  h»it 
s  well  prepared  to  receive  the  new  growth  ;  nor  would  the  harvest  have  bwn 
In  Mr.  Jones's  prefaces  and  essays,  we  see  a  slow  evolution  of  ideas.  Th' 
Ho  for  his  intense  fight  is  found  in  Matthew  Arnold's  "Irish  Essays."  Arnold 
piling  on  the  French  play  in  London,  and  is  making  a  plea  for  a  Repertorv 
le  says,  in  the  course  of  criticizing  the  French  players,  headed  by  Stril 
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In  his  "The  Renascence  of  the  English  Drama",  Mr.  Jones  asks  his  readers :  if  they 
wcpect  a  dramatist  to  portray,  faithfully,  a  phase  of  life,  should  they  deny  him  the 
right  to  discuss  the  religious  undercurrent  of  an  age  which  makes,  one  way  or  the 
other,  for  character?  Because,  he  concludes,  they  either  believe  religion  to  have 
become  negative  as  a  force,  or  they  fear  the  consequences  of  the  struggle  between 
challenge  and  belief. 

Again  he  asks,  what  should  we  require  in  drama?  And  thereupon  he  contrasts 
amusement  with  fun :  the  amusement  coming  from  life  and  the  fun  evolved  from  the 
outward  falsifications  of  life.  This  naturally  brings  him  to  the  consideration  of  the 
word  "dramatic"  as  opposed  to  "theatrical." 

Human  life  [he  writes]  is  a  larger  thing  than  the  theatre,  and  the  theatre 
can  be  powerful  only  in  so  far  as  it  recognizes  this,  and  allows  the  chief  things 
in  a  play  to  be  not  the  cheap,  mechanical  tricks  of  the  playwright,  the  effec- 
tive curtains,  the  machinery  of  cleverly  devised  situations,  but  the  study 
of  life  and  character,  the  portraiture  of  the  infinitely  subtle  workings  of  the 
human  heart. 

It  is  because  Mr.  Jones  has  always  wanted  a  wide  and  searching  knowledge  of 
life  that  we  may  take  the  dramas  he  has  written  as  representative  of  a  new  spirit,  — 
different  and  far  more  modern  than  the  plays  of  Robertson  or  Byron.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  so  sincere  has  been  Jones's  search  after  the  human  qualities  in  men 
and  women,  that  he  has  never  gone  so  far  as  Pinero  in  seeing  permanent  worth  in 
Robertson.  He  is  more  interested  in  conduct  and  character.  He  is  more  con- 
cerned about  life  outside  of  the  theatre,  however  much  his  problem  has  been  to  put 
life  into  the  theatre  through  dramatic  form.  He  has  always  sought  for  rectitude. 
But,  like  Pinero,  he,  too,  has  compromised.  He,  too,  has  declared  himself  belong- 
ing to  an  older  generation  by  the  stand  he  has  taken  against  the  newer  realism. 
Vet  his  defence  of  Viotorianism  was  that,  however  crude  the  Victorian  drama,  it 
had  life  in  it. 

It  is  strange  how  critics  disagree.  Jones,  while  recognizing  that  Robertson  drew 
one  vital  tragi-comio  figure  in  Eccles,  declares  that  most  of  the  Robertsonian  char- 
acters and  scenes  were  as  false  as  the  falsities  and  theatricalities  he  [Robertson]  sup- 
posed himself  to  be  superseding.  P.  P.  Howe,  in  his  ''Dramatic  Portraits",  lodges 
almost  the  same  criticism  against  Jones : 

The  dramatist  of  "The  Liars"  [he  declares],  knew  the  names  of  all  the 
wines  and  sauces,  but  very  little  about  the  heart  of  man. 

Every  day  has  its  fashion.     But  not  every  day  creates  its  masterpiece ! 

One  will  find  it  profitable  to  study  Mr.  Jones's  position  toward  National  Drama* 
the  Repertory  Theatre,  and  Censorship,  and  to  contrast  his  essays  in  "The  Founda- 
tions of  a  National  Drama"  with  Archer  and  Barker's  "Schemes  and  Estimates 
for  a  National  Theatre." 

It  cannot  be  said  of  Jones  that  he  grew  up  impervious  to  the  ideas  of  Ruskin, 
William  Morris,  or  Matthew  Arnold.  But  he  has  never  developed  within  himself 
the  deep  social  conscience  that  one  now  finds  in  Galsworthy.  "The  Middleman" 
(J889)  is  not  filled  with  the  irony  which  would  have  shown  Mr.  Jones  mere-in  sym- 
pathy with  the  philosophy  of  labour.  He  accepted  Ruskin  and  Morris  on  their  intel- 
lectual, rather  than  on  their  practical,  side,  with  the  consequence  that  none  ot  V&& 
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avo  the  moral,  social  fervour  of  "  Justice"  or  "The  Silver  Box."      Despite- hn 
-,  Mr.  Jones  has  never  been  able  to  escape  the  limitation  of  his  own  eduti- 
pnd  this  limitation   lias  marked   him  definitely  as  part  of  the  social  life  of 
lnd  loward  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

flits  Masqucradors  "  is  not  Mr.  Jones's  best  play;  it  is  selected  as  represent*- 
a.  period  when  he  was  slowly  developing  his  powers.  It  has  been  chosen, 
I  preference  to  "Michael  and  His  Lost  Angel"  or  "Mrs.  Dane's  Defence'or 
ss  First",  but  as  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  reader  the  comedj 
in  earlier  period,  which  is  every  bit  worth  while  studying.  It  may  not 
Permanently  representative  nf  Mr.  Joaos  as  "The  Case  of  Rebellious  Susan", 
I  has  charm  and  grace,  and  is  an  excellent  measure  of  the  Jones  of  the  earlier 


■lliam  Archer  describes  "The  Masqueraders"  as  follows: 

("The  Crusaders"  was  a  satirical,  this  ia  a  sentimental,  romance.     A  kindly 
e  upon  social  idealisms  was  the  main  theme  of  the  earlier  play ;  in  the  later 
L  the  main  theme  is  an  ecstatic  love-story,  upon  which  certain  patches  of 
on  social  corruption  arc  incidentally  embroidered. 

interesting  from  the  very  fact  that  in  some  places  it  is  crude,  and  in  other 

has  a  distinction  of  style  which  forecasts  the  maturer  technique  of  th* 

lilays.      In  contrast  with  the  sentimental  comedies  of  Robertson  and  Byron, 

I    Grundy  and  Carton,  there  is,  in  this  play,  certain  premonition  of  intcll«'tuil 

1'iidence  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Jones's  later  plays. 

Bcannot  be  claimed  for  M  r.  Jones,  the  dramatist,  that  ho  is  a  force  in  drama  re 
it  Ibsen  is.     Though  he  has  been  conservative,  he  has  rightly  held  > 
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A  PLAY  IN  FOUR  ACTS 


By  HENRY  ARTHUR  JONES 


"  I  think  we  had  better  not  tell  this  story  in  England, 
for  no  one  would  believe  it.  —  I  myself  was  olose  to  the 
squadron,  and  distinctly  saw  what  happened." 

Lord  Roberts,   Forty-one  Years  in  India. 


My  Dear  George  Alexander, 

This  is  one  of  the  many  original  plays  of  English 
authorship  that  you  have  successfully  produced  during 
your  long  and  honoured  niaimgejni'ut  of  the  St.  James' 
Theatre. 

May  I  (rratcfully  recall  our  pleasant  association  during 
its  produclion.  and  your  striking  perform  a  nee  of  David 
Remon,  by  asking  you  to  accept  its  dedication  in  its 
present  form? 


ACT  I 

nb — The  Courtyard  of  thb  Stag  Hotel  and  Assembly  Rooms  at 

Crandover. 

(Four  years  pass.) 

ACT  II 
Scene  —  Drawing-Room  at  Lady  Skene's. 
(Nine  months  pass,) 

ACT  III 
rs — Private  Sitting-Room  at  the  Hotel  Prince  de  Galles,  Nice. 


ACT  IV 

me — The  Observatory  on  Mont  Garidelli,  Maritime  Alps,  near 

Nice. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS 

Produced  by    Mr.   George 
Akxti'ider,  St.  Jama's 
Theatre,  London,  April 
.,  98,  1894 

■  Remon Mr.  George  Alexander 

it  Brice  Skene      ....     Mr.  Herbert  Waring 
tTAQC  Ldskinoton      .     .     Mr.  Elliot 

ie  Remon Mr.  H.  V.  Esmond 

Earl    of    Crandoveb, 
Master  of  the  ('random  Hunt     Mr.  Ian  Robertson 

r   tiLAN'ritFLowELi      Mr.  A.  Vane-Tempest 
,ls,  M.D.     Mr.  Graeme  Goring 
;  Copeland  ....     Mr.  Ben  Webster 

my Mr.  Arthur  Royston 

Mr.  Guy  Lane-Coulson 

,l Mr.  J.  A.  Beiitham 

r Mr.  P.  Kinwy  Peile 

m Mr.  A.  Bromley- 


Produred  by  Mr.  Chn'tt 

Frohman,      E"\"i 

Theatre,  New  fori 

December  3,  189J, 

Mr.  Henry  Miller 

Mr.  William  Favershim 

Mr.  J.  E.  Dodson 

Mr.  Joseph  Humphreys 

Mr.  Ouido  Marburg 
Mr.  Roiiert  Edeson 
Mr.  W.  H.  CromptoD 
Mr.  R.  Weed 
Mr.  Jameson  Lee  Finney 
Mr.  Charles  Crosby 
Mr.  J.  B.  Hollis 
Mr.  Edgar  Norton 
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ACT   I 


ene.  —  The  old  courtyard  of  the  Slag 
Hotel  and  Assembly  Rooms  at  Cran- 
dover, roofed  in  to  form  a  hall. 

long  right  is  a  bar-counter,  surmounted 
by  a  glass  casement  and  windows, 
which  open  and  shut  down  on  to  the 
counter.  In  the  middle  of  the 
counter  is  a  lid,  which  lifts  up  and 
forms  doorway.  At  the  back  are 
steps  leading  to  the  Crandover  As- 
sembly Rooms.  On  the  left  the  large 
old-fashioned  gateway  of  the  Inn. 
Running  all  round  are  the  old  galler- 
ies remaining  from  coaching  times. 
Plants  and  banners  hung  about  the 
hall.  On  the  outside  of  bar  is  hung 
a  subscription  list,  in  which  the 
words  "Widow  and  Orphans"  and 
"Dick  Ramsden"  are  discernible. 
Dancing  in  the  rooms  beyond. 
Amongst  the  company  are  Lord 
Crandover,  Lady  Crandover, 
Lady  Clarice  Reindean,  Charley 
Wishanger.  Montagu  Lushing- 
ton,  a  modern  young  man,  is  coming 
downstairs) 

Lord  Crandover  [a  jovial    English 

istocrat  of  about  fifty  speaks  to  Brink- 

:rJ.     Devilish  rum  start  this  of  Miss 

trondie's,  Brinklor. 

Brinrler    [with   a   grin].     Yes,    my 

rd. 

Lord  Crandover.     Where  is  she? 
Brinkler  [pointing  off  into  the  bar]. 
.  the  bar  there. 

[They  all  look  off,  and  show  great 
interest.     Montagu   Lushing- 
ton  joins  the  group] 
Charley  [a  very  fast,  mannish  little 
tman,  to  Montagu).     Not  bad,  eh? 
Monty.     Exquisite.     That      divine 
>ise  of  tjie  arm  as  she  draws  the  handle 
the   beer   machine  is   really   quite 
ieeless. 

Lord  Crandover.     Does  sho  bring 
hi  much  business,  Brinkler? 


Brinkler.  Well,  she's  brought  me 
two  good  customers,  my  lord. 

Lord  Crandover.     Who  are  they? 

Brinkler.  One  of  them  is  Sir  Brioe 
Skene,  my  lord. 

[Lady   Crandover   exchanges  a 
look  with  Lady  Clarice] 

Lady  Crandover.  Is  Sir  Brioe  often 
here? 

[Lady   Clarice   is   showing  in* 
tercet] 

Brinkler.  He's  almost  lived  here 
lately,  my  lady. 

Lady  Clarice.  [To  Lady  Cran- 
dover, aside,  bitterly]  What  did  I  tell 
you? 

Lord  Crandover.  Who's  the  other 
customer  ? 

Brinkler.  That  mad  gentleman  that 
lives  at  Gerard's  Heath,  Mr.  Rcmon. 
Thero  he  is  in  the  bar  now. 

[They  all  look  off,  ami  show  great 
interest] 

Monty.  That  pale  individual  who 
is  dallying  with  claret  in  the  corner? 

Brinkler.  Yes;  that's  sixty-nine 
Mouton  Rothschild.  I  get  it  specially 
for  him.  Fancy  drinking  Mouton 
Rothschild! 

Charley.     The  man's  looking  at  us. 

[Sir  Brice  enters  from  ball-room,  comes 
down  gradually  to  group] 

Lord  Crandover.  He's  an  astron- 
omer, isn't  he? 

Brinkler.  I  believe  he  is  something 
in  that  line,  mv  lord.  And  he's  got  a 
little  brother  who  is  likewise  touched. 

Monty.  With  the  stars,  or  tho  bar- 
maid ? 

Brinkler.  Miss  Larondic  isn't  ex- 
actly a  barmaid,  is  she,  my  lord? 

Lord  Crandover.     No;   her  mother 
was   distantly   related   to   tho   Skenos.  < 
Her  father  came  of  a  good  old  French 
family. 

Lady  Crandover.  The  girl  might 
have  done  well  for  herself.     We  used 
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ivo  her  family  at  the  Court  and 
I  her  father  died  I  interested  my- 
1  get  her  a  situation  as  a  governess 
|  Christian    family.     But    she    be- 
very  badly. 

vty.     When    one   is   a   governess 
J'hristian  family,  one  is  compelled 
ave  badly  for  the  sake  of  the 
morality. 

c    Chas-dover.     Miss    Larondie 

(thoroughly     lost     caste.     And     I 

1  take  It  as  a  great  favour  if  Mr. 

__    would    see    that    she    has    no 

of  —  of    misconducting    herself 


leb.     No,    Sir    Brice,    I    trust 

rice.  \Tb  Laljy  CrandoverI 
_.,  .u  any  reason  for  supposing  that 
BLurondie  is  about  to  misconduct 
If.  Lady  Crandover' 
»Y  Crandover  [embarrassed],  I  — - 
■surprised,  Sir  Briee  — 
I  Bhice.  Have  you  any  reason 
Bipposing    that    Miss    Larondie    is 


chance  with  Clarice  t 

useful  to  you. 

Monty.  What  would  Crandover 
settle  on  her? 

Charley.  Not  much.  Clarice  would 
tell  me.  I'll  ask  her.  What  would 
you  do  it  for?     A  thousand  a  year? 

Monty  [reproachfully].  My  dew 
Charley,  don't  hurt  my  self-respect. 

[They  go  into  the  boM-room\ 
[Enter  Eddie  Remon.  a  delicate  bog  ij 
about  twenty,  highly  refined,  orf- 
slrung,  unbalanced.  He  U  follow) 
by  George  Copeland.  a  bearded, 
athletic  man  about  forty] 

Copeland.  But  what's  he  doing 
here? 

Eddie.     Sun-gazing. 

Copeland.     Sun-gazing? 

Eddie.  Yes.  Look !  Here's  his  wit- 
She's  dragging  him  through  space,  ami 
where  the  devil  they're  going  to,  1 
doa't  know. 

[Enter  Doixie  Larondie /rom  ba'\ 

Ditlcie  [speaking  off  into  the  ovtn 
bar.  She  has  a  large  key  in  her  hanS, 
I've  forgotten  the  candle.  Sir  Briw. 
would    you    mind    bringing    me    thsi 
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[She  stands  a  moment  or  two  looking  him 
up  and  down  with  comic  inspection] 
Yes,  I  think  that  will  do.  You  look 
very  well.  Would  you  mind  waiting 
here  till  I  come  back? 

[Gravely  blows  out  the  candle,  and 
exit.     David      stands      there. 
Pause.     Copeland    comes   be- 
hind   him,    claps    him   on    the 
shoulder] 
Copeland.     Davy ! 
David  [turns  round,  cordially].     My 
dear  fellow!     [Very  warm  handshaking] 
You're  coming  to  stay  ? 

Copeland.  No,  to  say  good-bye.  I 
catch  the  night  mail  back,  and  to- 
morrow I'm  off  to  Alaska.  I'm  sick 
of  this  nineteenth-century  civilisation. 
I  must  do  a  bit  of  climbing,  and  get 
myself  re-oxidised. 
David.  What  is  it  this  time? 
Copeland.  Mount  Saint  Elias, 
18,000  feet  high,  and  snow  at  the  sea- 
level. 

Eddie.  Davy,  your  bottle  of  claret 
is  here  in  the  bar. 

David.  But  Miss  Larondie  has  not 
come  back  from  the  cellar. 

Eddie.  She  came  up  the  other 
stairs.  She's  in  the  bar  talking  to 
Sir  Brice  Skene.  [The  band  strikes  up 
a  very  bright  dance-tune.  Eddie  puts 
his  fingers  in  his  ears]  Oh!  oh!  oh! 
Those  wretched  musicians ! 

Copeland.     What's  the  matter? 
Eddie.     They   are   playing   horribly 
in  tune,  as  if  the  world  were  full  of 
harmony.     I  must  get  a  tin  kettle  and 
put  them  out. 

[David  goes  up  to  the  bar,  shows 
intense  mortification,  conquers 
it.  Exit  Eddie  into  ball-room. 
David  caUs  tl Brinkler"] 

[Brinkler    enters    with    a    bottle    and 

glasses] 

David.     Brinkler,  my  claret  here. 
[Brinkler  brings  bottle  in  cradle 
and  two  glasses,  puts  them  down 
on  the  other  side  of  stage] 

Brinkler.  Mouton  Rothschild, 
sixty-nine. 

David.  So  I'm  mad  to  drink  the 
finest  vintages,  eh  Brinkler?  [Brink- 
ler looks  surprised]     I  heard  you  say  so. 

Brinkler.     Well,  it  is  unusual,  sir. 

David.  You're  right.  A  man  must 
be  mad  who  drinks  the  rarest  wines 
when  he  can  get  salted  beer  and  doc- 
tored gin.  Still,  you  must  .humour  me, 
Brinkler.     [Brinkler     seems    puzzled] 


Though  what's  the  good  of  climbing 
Mount  Elias,  I  don't  know. 

[Turning  to  Copeland] 

Copeland.     To  get  to  the  top  of  it. 

David.  But  what's  the  good  of 
getting  to  the  top  of  it? 

Copeland.  What's  the  good  of  get- 
ting to  the  top  of  anything?  You've 
spent  the  last  dozen  years  of  your  life 
and  nearly  blinded  yourself  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  sun-spots. 

David.     But  sun-spots  are  practical. 

Copeland.     Practical? 

David.  Who  solves  the  mystery  of 
sun-spots  may  show  the  way  to  control  - 
the  future  harvests  of  the  world ;  and 
who  controls  the  harvests  of  the  world 
will  provide  cheaper  swipes  and  smaller 
beer  for  Brinkler's  grandchildren,  eh, 
Brinkler? 

Brinkler  [comes  forward].     Sir? 

David.  I  was  saying  that  the  elect 
of  the  earth,  and  by  the  elect  of  the 
earth  I  mean  every  man  who  has  a 
vote,  may  get  cheaper  swipes  when  I 
have  solved  my  problem  of  sun-spots. 

Brinkler.    Sir? 

David.  Your  grandchildren  shall  be 
amply  provided  for,  Brinkler.  [Turns  to 
Copeland)  Drink.  [Exit  Brinkler 
puzzled]  A  prosperous  voyage  aad  a 
safe  return,  old  fellow.  [Drinks]  I've 
drunk  to  your  folly,  now  drink  to  mine. 

Copeland.  Tell  me  all  about  it, 
Davy.      It  is  folly,  then? 

David.  No,  if  folly  is  happiness, 
folly  is  the  greatest  wisdom. 

Copeland.     You  are  happy,  then? 

David  [nods].  Yes.  Ana  wretched, 
beyond  all  telling. 

Copeland.     Why? 

David.  I  shall  never  win  her. 
She'll  never  be  mine,  George.  And  if 
she  were,  —  that  might  be  the  saddest 
thing  of  all. 

Copeland.     How? 

David.  When  the  desired  one  be- 
comes the  possessed  one,  her  beauty 
fades.  I  love  her,  George,  and  I  want 
to  keep  on  loving  her.  [Copeland 
laughs]  Laugh  at  me !  I  laugh  at  my- 
self. I  was  forty-two  last  August. 
You  know  pretty  much  what  my  life 
has  been.  Drink  one  glass,  old  boy, 
to  the  days  when  we  were  twenty-five, 
and  to  our  old  loves. 

Copeland  [drinks].  Our  old  loves. 
Your  last  one,  Davy? 

David.  Ah!  She  soured  me,  but 
she  didn't  break  my  heart.  AassL  ^Jc^ 
drove  me  to  103  «rorcL-«£a\».    ^**  ^A 


God  bless  than  all !  What- 
i  been  in  practise,  George,  in 
•  I've  always  hud  tin:  most  per- 
Iiyalty  to  womankind  of  any  man 
iver  breathed.  [Co  pel  and  laughs] 
I  laugh,  you  rascal!  I  meant  it! 
kept  my  reverence  for 
....  _  wj  always  known  Hint  some 
r  the  other  I  should  meet  ono  who 

me  worship  her  with  the 

\   devotion  a  man  ean  fed  for  a 

avi).     Anil  you  havp  met  her? 

[nodi,     looking     toiriinls    bur). 

lin  there,  flirting  with  the  choicest 

1  nard  in  England. 

i:land.      You     poor     dear     fool ! 

[way*  would  pay  half-a-erown  for 

ID.  Yes,  but  I  always  knew  what 
I  was.  Do  von  Hunk  I  don't 
what  a  fool  1  am  now?  George, 
t  any  empress,  not  any  goddess, 
si  that  girl  in  the  bar  there  that 
ne  body  and  soul. 
Ki,\\i>.     Paok  up  your  traps  and 

(i  Ala-ka  and  forget  her. 
■id  \hand  on  fits  heart\.  She's 
__  .  .'If  here,  and  here  she'll  liu 
I  and  warm  till  all  grows  cold. 
■  to  hnr\  And  that  hhu-k- 
.  talking  to  he 


Copeland.  But  if  you  were  rich  — 
perhaps  she  — 

David.  Thanks,  George;  I  won'i 
buy  her. 

Copeland.     You're  welcome. 

David.     I  know  it. 

Copeland.  By  Jove,  I've  only  just 
time  to  catch  the  mail.  Good-U'. 
Davy.  \They  stand  hand  in  hand  for 
some  moment*]  1'vo  left  a  eouple  of 
thousand  at  (. 'nulls'  in  your  name. 

David.     I  sha'n't  use  it. 

Copeland.     As  you  please. 

David.     How    long    shall    you    be 

Copeland.  I  sha'n't  eome  back  till 
I've  stood  on  Mount  Saint  Elias.  Cm 
I  do  anything  for  you? 

David.  Yes.  Tell  me  the  qualilj 
of  the  moonshine  on  the  top. 

Copeland.  The  same  quality  *a 
your  moonshine  here,  and  just  as  real. 

David.  Is  anything  real?  [Look- 
ing at  the  fox-hunters  and  dancm]  I've 
lived  so  long  alone  with  only  Eddio 
that  the  world  has  grown  quite  spectral 
to  me.  Look  at  these  pnatttMMl 
[fainting  In  lit''  fitr-liunlrr*  and  rfonciTi] 
Is  any  thing  real.  George? 

Copeland.  Yes;  I  bat  two  thousand 
at  Coutts'. 

David.     And       friendship.      Friend- 
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Sir  Bricb.     To  mo. 

Dulcie  [makes  a  profound  mock 
curtsy].  You  do  me  proud.  [Calls  to 
David]  Mr.  Remon,  can  you  toll  me 
why  I  was  sent  into  tho  world  ? 

David.  To  be  indispensable  to  Sir 
Brice  Skene. 

Sir  Bricb.  [Aside  to  Dulcie]  Why 
do  you  talk  to  that  fellow  ? 

Dulcie.  [Aside  to  Sir  Brice]  Oh, 
he  amuses  me.  I  can  make  such  a  fool 
of  him,  and  —  I'm  so  sick  of  this. 

Sir  Brice.  I'll  send  you  my  new 
mare  on  Friday.     Come  to  the  meet. 

Dulcie.  I  daren't.  What  would 
everybody  say  ? 

Sir  Brice.  What  does  it  matter? 
I'll  send  you  the  mare. 

Dulcie.  No.  They'd  all  cut  me. 
Would  your  sister  chaperon  me?  You 
know  she  wouldn't. 

Sir  Brice.  My  dear  —  you've  made 
an  awful  mistake. 

Dulcie.  Don't  call  mo  your  dear. 
I  won't  have  it. 

Sir  Brice  [with  a  little  laugh].  My 
dear,  you've  made  an  awful  mistake, 
and  there's  only  ono  way  out  of  it. 

Dulcie.  I  don't  wish  to  get  out  of 
it.  Let  them  laugh  at  me,  and  cut  me. 
I  can  bear  it. 

Sir  Buice.  Don't  bo  a  fool.  If  I 
were  to  offer  you  —  [In  a  low  voice] 

Dulcie  [stops  him].  No.  Pray  don't. 
I  sha'n't  take  it. 

Sir  Brice  [bending  nearer  to  her]. 
But  if  I  were  to  offer  you  — 

David.  [To  Sir  Brice]  Will  you 
give  me  those  matches,  please? 

Sir  Brice.     Take  them. 

[Enter  Jimmy  Stokes,  an  old  huntsman 
in  an  old  hunting  suit] 

Dulcie.  Oh,  Jimmy  Jimmy  Stokes, 
I'm  so  glad  to  see  you !  How  are  you, 
Jimmy  Jimmy  Stokes? 

Jimmy  [beaming  old  fellow  of  about 
seventy].  Oh,  I'm  just  tol-lol,  miss,  for 
a  hold  'un.     How's  yourself,  miss? 

Dulcie.  Oh,  this  isn't  myself, 
Jimmy.  Myself's  dead  and  buried, 
and  when  I  come  back  to  life  I  shall 
find  this  queer  creature  has  been  play- 
ing all  sorts  of  mad  pranks  in  my  ab- 
sence. Sit  down,  Jimmy  Jimmy  Stokes, 
and  put  a  name  on  it. 

Jimmy.  Well,  just  a  little  wee  drop 
of  gin,  miss,  if  I  ain't  intruding. 

Dulcie.  Intruding,  Jimmy?  You 
ought  to  be  welcome  at  any  meet  of  the 
Crandover. 


Jimmy.  Head  whip  five-and-thirty 
years,  I  was.  And  thinks  I,  I'll  look  in 
to-night.  So  I  washes  myself  up,  putts 
on  my  old  whip's  coat,  and  here  I  be  as 
bold  as  brass.  You  see,  miss,  I  be  a 
privileged  party,  I  bo.  Thank  you, 
miss  —  Woa,  woa,  miss  —  woa ! 

[Sir  Brice  and  David  have  been 
sitting  at  table,  looking  at  each 
other] 
Sir  Brice.     You  spoke? 
David.     No. 

[The  look  is  continued  for  some 
moments] 
Sir   Brice   [folds   his   arms   over  the 
table,  leans  over  them  to  David].     What 
tho  devil  do  you  mean  ? 

David  [folds  his  arms  over  the  table  % 
so  that  they  meet  Sir  Brice's,  leans  <wer|:x-, 
them  so  that  the  two  men's  faces  almost  \    ' 
touch].     I  mean  to  kill  you  if  you  dia-  ; 
honour  her.  1 ' 

Sir  Brice.     You'll  kill  me? 
David.     I'll  kill  you. 
Sir  Brice.     I'll  have  her  one  way  or 
the  other. 

David.     You're  warned. 

[Sir  Brice  rises,  goes  towards 
Dulcie,  is  about  to  speak  to  her. 
David  turns  round  and  looks 
at  him.  Sir  Brice  stops,  calls 
out  to  Dulcie,  who  is  talking 
over  the  bar  to  Jimmy  Stokes] 
Sir  Brice.  Miss  Larondie,  I'll  send 
you  tho  mare  on  Friday. 

[Dulcie  shakes  her  head,  Sir 
Brice  looks  at  David  anid  exit] 
Jimmy.  Well,  here's  luck  to  you, 
miss,  and  I  wish  I  could  see  you  going 
across  the  country  with  the  C.  ft.  as 
you  used  —  that's  all  tho  harm  I  wish 
you,  for  you  was  a  sweet,  pretty  figure 
on  horseback,  you  was,  and  you  rode 
straight,  you  and  your  father,  wire  and 
all  —  you  rode  straight. 

Dulcie.     Don't   remind   me   of   old 
times,  Jimmy.     [Turns  to  David  mis- 
chievously]     Mr.    Remon,    it's    getting 
late.     Isn't  it  time  you  were  going? 
David  [rises].     Good-night. 
Dulcie.     Good-night.       [As     he    is 
passing  out  to  door  she  calls  out  to  him 
aaain]     Mr.    Remon  —     [David    stops\ 
I  ve  something  to  say  to  you. 
David  [coming  to  her].     What  is  it? 
Dulcie   [tapping  her  forehead  impa- 
tiently].     It's  gone!     Would  you  mind 
waiting  there  till  I  think  what  it  is? 
David.     Certainly. 
Dulcie.    That's    so    gpod   <&   ^<s*- 
[Looks  him  up  aud  da\mv  <*  \>*8*  >»>&* 
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idyl  Can  I  rive  you  a  book 
l  wait?  Here's  "  Ilru.lshaw," 
f  Guide,"  this  week's  "Sport- 


Porfeetly. 
Vou'will  some 


I,.     A  bal>v  ImltlH  of  jump. 
.     Brmidv  mid  soda. 
BT.      Don't    serve    him.    Miss 
He's     three     parts    squiffy 


sneak   a   sample   of   your 
r  the  pulilic  analyst. 

Serve  me  lirsl.  Miss  l^roti- 
ive  von  a  mines  for  Diek 


Rodney  [on  the  olher  side,  puts  hit 
arm  round  her  waist  —  to  Fancoubt!- 
How  dare  you? 

Duu'lE  [disengairing  herself  indij- 
naatly].  Pass  out  I  Do  you  hew? 
Pass  out!  [Shewing  them  the  may  out, 
•Seen  Helen  standing  there,  shows  grtat 
shame  ]     Nell ! 

Fancourt  Isriifs  Rodney  by  the  a>l!ir 
and  runs  him  oul\.  Pass  out  f  Do  you 
licar?     Pass  out  1 

[Runs  him  out  of  the  bar] 

Brinkler.  Gentlemen!  Gentlemen! 
If  you  please!  gentlemen!  If  yon 
please  I 

Dulcie.  Mr.  Brinkler,  my  sister  has 
eome  for  me.  Would  you  mind  waiting 
on  these  gentlemen? 

[They  clamour  round  Brinkleb. 
repenting  their  orders  for  drinkl. 
Dulclv,  goes  to  her  sinter] 

Dulcie.     Nell!  [Kisses  htr] 

Helen.     My  dear. 

Dulcie.  Come  and  talk  to  nw. 
[Takes  htr  up  to  where  David  is  stand- 
ing. She  catches  sight  of  David,  vkn 
has  hte-n  watching  the  scene  with  a  rrrixtwt 
i  if  bitterness  and  amusement.  Serin} 
David]     Mr.  Remon  —  I  had  forgotten 

David.      You  had  sindi  pleasant  com- 
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»  you  for.  a  few  weeks.     You  still  like 

here? 

Dulcie  [rather  defiantly].  Yes.  It's 
velier  than  being  a  governess,  and  it 
n't  so  horrid  as  nursing  typhoid. 

Helen  [smiling].  Dear,  there's  noth- 
ig  horrid  about  nursing.     It's  just  like 

mother  and  her  baby. 

Dulcie.  How  awful  sweet  that  must 
e.  [Looking  at  her  sister]  How  pat- 
ently you  take  our  comedown,  Nell, 
nstead  of  rebelling  and  hating  every- 
ody  as  I  do,  you've  just  gone  and  nursed 
11  these  dirty  people  and  made  your- 
3lf  quite  happy  over  it. 

Helen.  I've  found  out  the  secret 
f  living. 

Dulcie.     What's  that? 

Helen.     Forget       yourself.      Deny 
ourself.     Renounce  yourself.     It's  out 
f    the  fashion  just  now.     But   some  I 
ay  the  world  will  hear  that  message  J 
gain. 

Dulcie  [looking  at  Helen  with  ad- 
tiration],  I  wish  I  was  good  like  you, 
lell.  No,  I  don't.  I  don't  want  to 
eny  myself,  or  renounce  myself,  or 
?rget  myself.  I  want  to  enjoy  myself, 
nd  to  see  life.     That's  why  I  screwed 

Smy  courage  and  answered  Brinkler's 
vertisement,  and  came  here. 

Helen.  And  are  you  enjoying  your- 
elf? 

Dulcie  [defiantly].  Yes,  after  a  fash- 
>n.  I  wish  I  was  a  man,  or  one  of  those 
iris  upstairs.  Why  should  they  have 
11  the  pleasure  and  happiness  of  life? 

Helen.  You're  sure  they  have  all 
he  pleasure  and  happiness  of  life? 

Dulcie.  At  any  rate  they've  got 
vhat  I  want.  Oh,  how  I  long  for  life ! 
low  I  could  enjoy  it !  Hark !  [Dance 
nusic  swells]  Isn't  that  dance  mad- 
lening?  I  must  dance !  [Beains]  Oh, 
Seil/l  was  made  for  society!  Oh,  for 
London!  for  pleasure!  To  be  some- 
x>dy  in  the  world !  How  I  would  wor- 
hip  any  man  who  would  raise  me  to  a 
►osition!  And  wouldn't  I  repay  him? 
Vrhat  parties  I'd  give!  I'd  have  all 
ondon  at  my  feet!  I  could  do  it!  1 
How  I  could!  Oh,  is  there  anybody 
ho  will  take  me  out  of  this  dead-alive 
ole  and  give  me  the  life  I  was  made  for  ? 
[Flings  herself  wildly  round,  half 
dancing,  and  drops  her  head 
into  Helen's  lap  sobbing] 

Helen  [stroking  Dulcie 's  hair  very 
oftly].  My  poor  Dulcie !  I  knew  you 
Weren't  happy  here. 

Dulcie.    I  hate  it!    I  hate  it!   Nell, 


don't  be  surprised  if  I  do  something 
desperate  before  long. 

Helen.  Dulcie,  you'll  do  nothing 
wrong. 

[Liftina  up  Dulcie's  head,  look- 
ing keenly  at  her] 

Dulcie.  What  do  you  mean?  Nell, 
you  know  I  wouldn't.  Kiss  me,  ducky. 
Say  you  know  I  wouldn't. 

Helen  [kisses  her],  I  don't  think  you 
would,  but  —  when  I  came  in  and  saw 
those  two  men  — 

Dulcie  [quickly].  Boys.  They 
meant  nothing.  One  has  to  put  up 
with  a  good  deal  here.  Men  aren  t 
nice  creatures. 

Helen.  Dulcie,  you  must  come 
away  from  this. 

Dulcie.  Where?  What  can  I  do? 
I  wish  somebody  would  marry  me. 
What  wouldn't  I  give  to  cut  Lady 
Clarice  as  she  cut  me  to-night ! 

Helen.     Did  she  cut  you  ? 

Dulcie.  Yes.  She  gave  me  one 
look  —  Nell,  if  she  looks  at  me  again 
like  that,  I  don't  care  what  happens,  I 
shall  box  her  ears. 

Helen.     Dulcie ! 

Dulcie.  But  if  she  cuts  me,  Sir 
Brice  has  cut  her.  And  he  pays  me 
no  end  of  attention. 

Helen.  You're  not  growing  friendly 
with  Sir  Brice? 

Dulcie.  No  —  yes  —  he's  always 
paying  mo  compliments,  and  asking  me 
to  take  presents. 

Helen.  You  haven't  taken  his 
presents  ? 

Dulcie.  No.  Don't  fear,  Nell,  I'll 
take  nothing  from  him  except  —  if  ho 
were  really  fond  of  me,  I'd  marry  him, 
Nell. 

Helen.  No,  dear  no.  He's  not  a 
good  man. 

Dulcie.  Nell,  there  ain't  any  good 
men  left  in  the  world.  The  race  is 
extinct.  I  daresay  Sir  Brice  is  as  good 
as  the  rest,  and  if  he  were  to  ask  me  I 
should  say  "yes."  [Helen  shakes  her 
head]  Yes,  I  should,  Nell.  And  I 
should  make  him  a  good  wife,  Nell,  for 
there  are  the  makings  of  a  good  wife 
in  me.  I  should  say  "yes,'  and  oh, 
wouldn't  I  like  to  see  Lady  Clarice's 
face  when  she  hears  the  news. 

Helen.  I  hope  he  won't  ask  you, 
Dulcie. 

Dulcie.  Stranger  things  have  hap- 
pened. 

Helen.  I  must  be  going.  I've  to 
watch  a  fever  case  to-night. 


Rcpn 
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Diih'ie  ! 

It  would  ho  so  lovely  to  lip 
I  liv  VOU.  [Hugging  her\  I  shall 
love  a  man  as  I  love  you,  Nell. 
■  suppose;   that's   a  different   kind 

Telen   sighs\     What   makes 


.,  Duh-i 


fortius  thine-  You're 
or  a  mufF,  or  a  poultice 
ou  out  this  way.      It's 


;  enters  from  buil-TOOTT,,  followed 

thy      Lady      Ouandoveii,      Lady 

|CLAnn:e  following.     Ladt  Clas- 

t;  gni's  and  rils  dawn  jtrifts  aparl\ 

TitAVDovErt.  Sir  Brioo!  [Sir 
H-ltf,  Stops.  Lady  CBANOOVKB 
i  m'"irrni'M'il\,     Do   you   know 


lost     fifty     thousand     on     the      Lege 

LadyCkandoveh.     I  know.     Ohves 
hell   soon   get   through   it.      Well,   noi 

you've  lost  him.  it's  a  grout  comfort  t< 
( 1  link  wind  u  perfect  brute  In?  is.   You'vi 
had  a  lucky  escape. 
[Dclcib  re-ei 


i  liar.  Jimmy  rv- 
ription  list] 

Lady  Clakice  [watching  Dclcie). 
Yos,  but  I  don't  like  being  tlirown  aside 
For  that  miss  there. 

Dui.c[E.  Whatluck.Jimruy?  [Jimmi 
Khiikts  kin  htad.  Dulcie  takes  the  sub- 
scription Itit  from  him]  Oh,  Jimmy 
Jimmy  Stokes,  when  wo  keep  a  Punch 
and  Judy  show,  I'll  never  send  you 
round  with  the  hat. 

Jimmy.  Ah,  miss,  we  know  how  you 
could  got  a  pock  of  money  for  'em  — 
don't  we,  Mr.  Fancourt? 

Fancoukt.  By  Jove,  yes.  Jimmy 
has  made  n  spk-inlii  1  suijijesiion,  Miss 
Ijvrondio.     The   only   question   is,   will 

Villi  U.KTi'0  to  it? 

Dulcib.     What  is  it,  Jimmy? 

Jimmy.  You  hack  me  up,  miss,  1  hat's 
all,  will  you? 

Dulcib.  Certainly.  Anything  to 
keep  Mrs.  Ramsdon  and  her  chicka- 
biddies out  of  the  workhouse.      I  always 
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ortune  for  Mrs.  Ramsden  in  no 

cib.    Very    well,    Jimmy.     But 
3  this  plan,  eh,  Mr.  Fanoourt? 
coubt.     Tell  her,  Jimmy.     You 
lit. 

iy.     Well,  miss,  seeing  all  those 
gents   here,    it   struck   me   as, 
.  nature  being  what  it  is,  and  no 
:  over  it,  no  offence  I  hope  to 
iy,  but  if  you  was  to  offer  to  sell 
;nd  you,  only  one,  of  your  kisses 
highest  bidder  — 
.cie  [indignantly].     What? 
*ty.     A  very  excellent  and  origi- 
rgestion  I 
.cie.     The    idea!      What    non- 

court.     Nonsense?     I  call  it  a 
ood  idea. 

rland.     Splendid !  By  Jove,  we'll 
it  out  too. 

.cie.     Indeed  we  won't.     Jimmy, 
le  that  list.     [Takes  the  subscrip- 
\t  from  Jimmy]     Mr.  Fancourt  will 
le  something,  I'm  sure. 
court.     I   should   be   delighted, 
xudgina  Sharland]  fact  is,   I've 
sod    Sharland    I    wouldn't    pve 
ing    except    on    the    conditions 
i  Stokes  has  just  laid  down. 
^cie.     Mr.  Sharland. 
rland.     Very  sorry,  Miss  Laron- 
lt  fact  is  [nudging  Fancourt]  I've 
sed  Fancourt  I  wouldn't  give  any- 
oxcept  on  the  conditions  Jimmy 
s  has  laid  down. 

[Dulcie  turns  away  indignantly, 
sees    Lady    Crandover    and 
Lady  Clarice,  hesitates  a  mo- 
ment,  then   goes   somewhat   de- 
fiantly to  them] 
lcie.     Lady    Crandover,    may    I 
m  for  a  small  subscription  to  Dick 
den's  widow  and  children  ? 
>y    Crandover    [very    coolly].     I 
s  leave  such  things  to  Lord  Cran- 

[Turns  away] 
lcie.     Perhaps  Lady  Clarice  — 
>y  Crandover.     I  thought  I  heard 
one  propose  a  way  in  which  you 
raise  some  money. 
Brice  [coming  from  bar].     Raise 
money  ?     What's  the  matter  here  ? 
*court.     Jimmy  Stokes  has  just 
«ed    that    Miss    .Larondie    should 
it    the    Dick    Ransden    fund    by 
r  a  kiss  by  auotitf'.i. 
Brice.     What  uoes  Miss  Laron- 

y?  • 

lcie.     Impossible! 


Monty.  Not  in  the  least.  If  you 
will  allow  me,  gentlemen,  I  will  con- 
stitute myself  auctioneer:  [To  Dulcie] 
I  beg  you  will  place  yourself  entirely 
in  my  hands,  Miss  .Larondie.  Trust  to 
my  tact  to  bring  this  affair  to  a  most 
successful  issue.  After  all,  it's  not  so 
indelicate  as  slumming. 
Dulcie.     No,  no  I 

Monty.     Allow     me.     A     rostrum. 
Rodney,  you  are  my  clerk.     That  wine 
case.     [A  wine  case  is  brought  forward 
from  side]    And  that  barrel,  if  please. 
A  hammer.     [A  large  mallet,  such  as  is 
used  for  hammering  bunas  in  beer  barrels 
is    given    to    him].     Thank    you.     [He 
mounts]      Ladies       and       gentlemen. 
[Chorus  of  "Hear,  hear**]    We  must  all 
admit  that  the  methods  of  raising  the 
wind  for  all  sorts  of  worthless  persons 
and  useless  charities  stand  in  need  of 
entire  revision.     Fancy  fairs,  amateur 
theatricals,  tableaux  vivants,  and  such 
grotesque  futilities  have  had  their  day. 
In  the  interests  of  those  long-suffering 
persons  who  get  up  charity  entertain- 
ments, and  those  yet  more  long-suffer- 
ing persons  who  attend  them,  it  is  high 
time  to  inaugurate  a  new  departure. 
[Cries    of   "Hear,    hear1*]     Ladies   and 
gentlemen,  there  are  three  questions  I 
take  it  which  we  ask  ourselves  when 
we    raise    a    charitable    subscription. 
Firstly,  how  shall  we  advertise  ourselves, 
or  amuse  ourselves,  as  the  case  may  be? 
Secondly,  how  far  shall  we  be  able  to 
fleece    our    friends    and    the    public? 
Thirdly,  is  the  charity  a  deserving  one? 
—  The  only  really  vital  question  of  the 
three  is  "How  shall  we  amuse  ourselves 
in  the  sacred  cause  of  charity?" 

[Cries  of  "Hear,  hear"] 
Lady  Crandover.     Lushington,  stop 
this  nonsense  before  it  goes  any  further ! 
Do  vou  hear  ? 

Monty.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am 
in  your  hands.     Shall  I  go  on? 

[Loud  cries  of  "Yes,  yes — Go  on, 
—  Go    on,    Monty  —  Go    on, 
Lushington"! 
Lady    Crandover.    [To  Lady  Cla- 
rice]   Now  she'll  disgrace  herself. 

Sir  Brice  [having  overheard].  What 
did  you  say,  Lady  Crandover? 

Lady  Crandover.  Nothing,  Sir 
Brice. 

Sir  Brice.  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  Miss  Larondie  would  disgrace  her- 
self. 

Dulcie  [with  shame].  Oh,  Sir  Brice* 
please  let  me  go  I 


/ 
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No,   stay.      Don't   take 
|)lieo  of  what  lias  hoen  said. 
d.     What  has  been  said? 
Ukice.     What  business  is  it  of 
Miss  Larondio  is  a  connection 
|   family.     Go   on,    Ltishingtou  — 
We'll  Lave  this  auction  —  it's 
iuse  of  eharitv,  isn't  it  ?     (to  on! 
d.      [To  Montagu]     What    atie- 
j   What  charity? 

v  [soothingly].     Gentlemen,  gen- 

we  are  taking  this  far  too  seri- 

Pray  be  calm  and  allow  me  to 

d.      [Cries    „/    "Hear!  — Go  on, 

!"]     In  an  ago  when,  aa  all  good 

sts     lament,     love     is     so     often 

into  the  market,  the  marriage 

-and   other  markets—  and  is 

i   the  Inchest   biihliT,  it   would,  I 

'  iced,  require  a  far  more  ularm- 

jutrage    on    propriety    than    that 

■  about   to   commit, 

■  obsolete    and    un- 
liable  blush   of   shame   to   mount 

jw   obsolete  and   unfashiun- 
of    modesty,     t  iunllemen. 
further   ailo    I   offer   for   your 
s  kiss  from  Mi 


[Ho, 


°l 


Davw.     Twenty  guineas. 

Monty.  Twenty  guineas.  Thank 
you,  sir.  Tbis  gentleman  sees  the 
quality  of  the  article  I  am  submit- 
ting— 

Sir  Brice.     Thirty. 

Monty.  Thirty  guineas.  Gentle- 
men, is  the  age  of  chivalry  dead?  Mr, 
Faneourt,  you  are  credited  with  some 
small  amount  of  prowess  among  help- 

Shahland.     Cut  in,  Fan. 
Fancourt.     Thirty-one. 

Monty.  Cannot  ta  ke  advances  of  In™ 
than  five  guineas.  Thirty-five  guineas. 
Gentlemen,  will  you  force  me  to  U- 
I  innate  further  un  this  exquisite  — 

David.     Forty. 

Sir  Brice.     Fifty. 

[David  and  Sir  Brice  are  grtlint 
nearer  to  each  other) 

Lord  Craxdover.  Lushington,  ibis 
is  enough.     This  is  get  tine  beyond  a  joke. 

Monty,  Then  it's  the  only  thing 
in  life  that  ever  did,  so  we'll  continue. 
Bid  up,  gentlemen,  bid  up.  I  am  as- 
sured, gentlemen,  by  my  client,  the 
vendor,  that  on  no  account  will  this 
lot  ever  be  duplicated.  I  am  therefore 
offering  you  a  unique  opportunity  of 
tmrchusiiifc  what  1  will  venture  to  de- 
scribe as  the  most  — 
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Let  me  be.  What's  the 
ishington? 

ree  hundred  guineas. 
Five, 
lousand. 

Fifteen  hundred. 
)  thousand. 

Three,  and  [growlina]  be 
ml  [Pause]  Knock  it 
jton. 

luse.  David  shows  dis- 
iment] 

roe  thousand  guineas  is 
en.  [Pause]  No  further 
three  thousand.  Going, 
i  it  down]  Sir  Brico,  the 
hree  thousand  guineas. 
Brinkler,  pens,  ink,  and 
imp.  [Stcpmng  towards 
comes  to  him]  Y ou've  no 
;  here. 
,  I  think. 

k,  and  paper  are  brought 

Brice  ;   he  hastily  dashes 

cheque ,  gives  it  to  Mon- 

ank  you.     Miss  Laron- 

•  three  thousand  guineas. 
*ed  an  annuity  for  your 

ring  the  cheque].  No. 
Miss  Larondie.  [David 
X  will  perhaps  save  any 
itruction  if  I  tell  these 
lemen  that  an  hour  ago 
>  do  me  the  honour  to 
3.  [General  surprise] 

'  Brice  — 
Will    you    do    me  the 

•  that  cheque  for  your 
ie  further  favour  of  be- 
tene? 

iv  offers  the  cheque.     A 
Dulcie    looks    rounds 
it  Lady  Clarice,  takes 
que] 

ank  you,  Sir  Brice.  I 
oud. 

hows  quiet  despair.  Goes 
Half  the  guests  crowd 
Sir  Brice  and  Dulcie, 
tulating.  The  others  show 
tc,    interest,    and   amaze- 

>over    [in    a    very    loud 
riage  at  once. 
over  [in  a  low  voice  to 
;ter  stay  and  make  the 

>ver.     No,  my  carriage. 


[Goes  off.     A  good  many  of  the 

guests  follow  her] 
[Exeunt  Lady  Clarice  and  Lord 
Crandover] 
Sir    Brice.     [To    Fancourt]      The 
Crandovers  have  gone  off  in  a  huff. 
Bet  you  a  tenner  they'll  dine  with  me 
before  three  months. 

Fancourt.     Done  I 
#  Sir    Brice.     [To    Dulcie]     If    you 
will  allow  me,  I  will  place  you  in  my 
sister's  care.     She's  in  the  ball-room. 

Dulcie  [looking  at  her  dress].  No, 
Sir  Brice,  not  yet.  I've  one  of  my  old 
evening  dresses  upstairs.  May  I  put 
it  on? 

Sir   Brice.     Yes,   if   you  like.     I'll 
wait  for  you  at  the  ball-room  door. 
Dulcie.     I  won't  be  a  moment. 

[Running  off  upstairs  with  great 
excitement  and  delight] 
Monty.     [To  Sir  Brice]    Congratu- 
late you  heartily,  Sir  Brice. 

[Offering  hand] 
Sir  Brice  [taking  it].     On,  I  suppose 
it's  all  right. 

Sharland.  [To  Sir  Brice]  Your 
wooing  was  charmingly  fresh  and  orig- 
inal, Sir  Brice. 

Sir  Brice.     Think  so? 
Charley.     [To    Monty]      What  on 
earth  does  he  want  to  marry  the  girl 
for? 

Monty.  Somebody  has  bet  him  a 
guinea  he  wouldn't. 

[Exeunt  Charley  and  Montagu 
into  the  ball-room) 
Fancourt.     Bravo,  Bricey,  my  boy  I 
This'll  make  up  to  you  for  losing  the 
Leger. 

Sir  Brice.     Think  so?     I'll  go  and 

get  a  smoke  outside.  [Exit  at  gates] 

Sharland.      [To     Fancourt]      Just 

like  Bricey  to  do  a  silly  fool's  trick  like 

this. 

Fancourt.  I  pity  the  girl.  Bricey 
will  make  a  sweet  thing  in  husbands. 

Sharland.  By  Jove,  yes.  Herlife'll 
be  a  regular  beno,  and  no  mistake. 

[Exeunt.      David  is  left  alone  «(- 
ting  at  back] 

[Enter  Eddie.    David  drinks  and  laughs 
rather  bitterly  to  himself] 

Eddie.     What's  gone  wrong,  Davy? 

David.  Miss  Larondie  is  going  to 
marry  Sir  Brice  Skene. 

Eddie.  Oh.  tben  the  solar  system  is 
all  out  of  joint !     Poor  old  big  brother  1 

David.  I  won't  feel  it,  Eddie,  I  won't 
feel  it. 
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Yes,   von  will,   Davy.      Yes, 
|ill.     Why   weren't   you    tumbled 
s,  or  Jupiter,  or  Salurn,  or  into 
d  but  tfiis? 
.     Why  ? 

This  is  the  very  worst  world 

r  spun  round,  for  a  man   who 

art.     Look  at  all  the  heartless 

lipid  people ;   what  ii  paradise  lliis 

em! 

j.     I'll    forget    her   and    plunge 
.'  work.     There  are   millions  of 

_  »,  but  are  they  all  like 
■  because  if  they  are,  what's  the 
lisrovering  millions  more  of  them  ? 
Ivy.  isn't  there  one  perfect  world 
all  the  millions  —  just  one  — 
liverytldng  goes  right,  and  fiddles 

Kn. .     There  isn't  one,  Eddie,  not 
'    all    the    millions.     They're    all 

And  breaking  hearts  in  all 
Oh,  let's  pretend  there's  just 
J-feet  star  somewhere,  shall  wo? 
ih,  very  well;  let's  pretend 
:i  the  nebula  of  Andromeda, 
ay  off,  and  it  does  no  harm 
Besides,  it  makes  the  im- 
e  universe  complete  if  there 
t  world  somewhere  in  it. 


\Very  excited]  I  beg  your  pardon  — I 
don't  know  what  I'm  saying.  [Loekt 
round]  I  wish  there  was  a  lookinc- 
glass  here.  I  wonder  where  Sir  Bri« 
is  —  I'm  to  be  Lady  Skene  —  won't 
you  congratulate  me? 

David.     1  hope  you  will  be  happy. 

Dulcie.     No,  congratulate  me. 

David.     I  hope  you  will  he  happy. 

Dulcik.  Ah,  you  think  I  shan't  U> 
happy?    Tlien  I  will,  just  to  spit*  vou! 

David.     Ah,    do    spite    me    and    U' 

DcLClB  \fiiliplimj  irilh  ihrdrett).  I'm 
sure  my  dress  isn't  right.  Wasn't  that 
a  jest  about  the  kiss? 

David.     A  great  jest. 

Dolcib.  You  wouldn't  have  really 
given  two  thousand  guineas  for  a  kis? 
from  me? 

David  [rwJtd  Why  not?  Sir  Brief 
gave  fifty  thousand  for  the  pleasure 
of  losing  the  Leger. 

Dolcie.     But  he  stood  to  win. 

David.     So  did  1. 

Dui.cie.     What? 

David.     The  kiss. 

Dulcik.  But  you  wouldn't  reallr 
ha vi1  given  t  wo  thousand  guineas  for  il  ' 

David  \nods].  I  think  highly  of 
women.  It's  a  pleasing  delusion  of 
mine.     Don't  disturb  it. 
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ACT   II 

Scene.  —  Reception-room  at  Lady 
Skene's.  A  great  crowd  in  farther 
room.  Discover  Lady  C  han- 
dover, Lady  Clarice,  Charley 
Wishanger [now  Lady  Shalford], 
Montagu,  Fancourt,  Sharland, 
and  the  young  men  of  the  first  Act. 
Among  the  guests  in  farther  room 
Sir  Winchmore  Wills  and  the 
Hon.  Percy  Blanchflower. 

Lady  Crandover.     It's  astounding. 

Charley.     What  is? 

Lady  Crandover.  Tho  way  every 
t  /one  runs  after  this  woman.  She's  got 
J  everybody  here  again  to-night. 

Lady  Clarice.  Professor  liawkin- 
son  and  the  Bishop  of  Malmesbury  wer*.1 
fighting  to  get  her  an  ice. 

Charley.  What  is  tho  secret  of  Lit 
popularity  ? 

Monty.  Why  did  you  come  here 
to-night  ? 

Charley.  I?  Oh,  I  came  because 
everybody  else  comes.     Why  did  you? 

Monty.  Because  everybody  else 
comes.  Do  we  over  have  any  other 
reason  for  going  anywhere,  admiring 
anything,  saving  anything,  or  doing 
•  anything?  The  secret  of  getting  a 
crowd  to  your  room  is,  "Entice  a  bell- 
wether."    The  flock  will  follow. 

Charley.  Who  was  bell-wether  to 
Ladv  Skene? 

Monty.  The  old  Duchess  of  Nor- 
wich. 

Lady  Crandover.  I  supposo  tho 
Duchess  knows  all  about  Lady  Skene's 
antecedents  ? 

Monty.  What  does  it  matter  about 
anybody's  antecedents  to-day  ? 

Lady  Crandover.  We  must  draw 
the  line  somewhere. 

Monty.  On  tho  contrary,  my  dear 
Lady  Crandover,  we  must  not  draw  the 
line  anywhere.  Wo  have  yot  got  to 
learn  what  democracy  means. 

Lady  Clarice.  What  does  democ- 
racy mean? 

IVIonty.  That  thero  is  no  lino  to  be 
drawn,  either  socially,  morallv,  pe- 
cuniarily, politically,  religiously,  or 
anywhere. 

Lady  Clarice.     How  horrid  I 

Monty  [continuing].  Who  are  the 
interesting  people  here  to-night?  Of 
course  there's  a  crowd  of  respectable 
nonentities  —  But  who  are  the  attrac- 
tions?   Attraction    number    one:       a 


financier's  wife  —  the  most  charming 
woman  in  the  world  —  gives  the  very 
best  dinners  in  London  —  had  an  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  amongst  the 
officers  at  Aldershot  fifteen  years  ago. 

[The  Hon.  Percy  Blanchflower,  a 
fussy,  buzzy,  mincing,  satirical  little 
creature,  with  a  finicking,  feminine 
manner  and  gestures,  has  overheard, 
comes  up  to  the  group] 

Blanchflower.   What's  this  ?  —  eh  ? 

—  hum?     No  scandal,  I  trust? 
Monty.     No,     Blanchflower;         no 

scandal  —  only  the  plain,  unvarnished 
truth  about  all  our  friends. 

Blanchflower.  Ah,  then  I'll  stay 
and  listen.     Go  on  I 

Monty.  Attraction  number  two: 
leading  temperance  and  social  purity 
orator  —  can  move  an  audience  of  ten 
thousand  to  tears  —  leads  the  loosest 
of  lives  —  and  is  suspected  of  having 
poisoned  his  wife. 

Blanchflower.  But  she  had  a 
fearful  cockney  accent.  And  he's  very 
kind  to  his  aged  aunt  and  pretty  niece 

—  eh?  —  hum?     Give  him  his  due. 
Monty.     My  dear  Blanchflower,  I'm 

not  blaming  the  man  for  poisoning  his 
wife.  It  may  have  been  a  necessity  of 
his  position ;  and  if  she  had  a  cockney 
accent,  it  was  a  noble  thing  to  do. 
Attraction  number  three:  pretty  little 
lady  who  has  just  emerged  triumph- 
antly from  the  Divorce  Court,  without 
a  spot  upon  her  pretty  little  character. 
Attraction  number  four  — 

[Lady  Clarice  rejoins  the  group] 

Blanchflower  [interrupting].  No  I 
No !  Skip  number  four !  We  know  all 
about  her.  Attraction  number  five. 
And  mind,  1  shall  thoroughly  scold 
you  all  —  when  Lushington  has  got 
through  his  list. 

Monty  [proceeding].  Attraction  num- 
ber five:  impressionist  artist,  novelist, 
and  general  dirty  modern  dabbler  —  is 
consummately  clever  —  a  consistent 
scoundrel  in  every  relation  of  life  — 
especially  to  women  —  a  liar,  a  cheat, 
and  drunkard  —  and  a  great  personal 
friend  of  my  own. 

Blanchflower.  Oh,  this  is  too 
shocking!  This  is  really  too  shock- 
ing! 

Lady  Clarice.  You've  omitted  the 
chief  attraction  to-night  —  our  famous 
astronomer. 

Monty.     Remon? 

Blanchflower.     Of  course.     S&wrs 
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'We  know  that?  w_     tiTl. 


I   discovery  we've  only  one  as- 

r  in  England. 

-kv.     What   was  his  great  dis- 

■KFunwEit.     Don't  know.   Some 

ta  on  Venus,  i  believe. 

y.     NO.     That    she    wanted    a 

|e.lt   to   hi  do   the   manners   of   her 

ts,  which  were  distinctly  visi- 

Irough   his    now   largo   telescope, 

^  constantly  observed  would  tend 

wmipUan  of  1-otidoti  society. 

iOWeb.    You   naughty    per- 
e  not  to  look  through  thai 
■e! 

rv.  My  dear  Blanc  bflower,  I 
I  and  I  assure  you  we  have  noth- 
1  fear.  But  l  tremble  for  the 
I  of  Venus  if  they  get  a  telescope 
s  Samoa's  and  begin  to  look 

flower.    Tell  me,  thisfrieud- 

astronomer  with  Lady  Skene 

hum  I*  —  quite  innocent  —  eh? 

~  ".      I    have   never    known   any 

i  between  a  man  and  a  mar- 

lan    that    was    not    innocent. 

lin  it  be  guilty,  unless  the  woman 


wife    and 

know  that  1 
parties,  her  household,  her  carriage. 
and  we  know  that  our  astronomer  pav. 
[Pause]  the  greatest  attentions  to  Lad? 
Skene.  Of  course  this  doesn't  abso- 
lutely prove  Lady  Skene's  guilt  —  yel 
why  should  we  deprive  ourselves  of  tb« 
pleasure  of  believing  and  circulating  i 
spicy  story  about  our  friends  merely 
because  there  is  only  the  very  slighusi 
foundation  for  it? 
[Eddie     rises     rather     indignantly    omf 

comes   a   Utile,    nearer    to   the   arm? 

Tcithout  being  notictd  by  thtm\ 
Blanch  flower.     Oh,    this    is    rort 
naughty  of  us.     We  are  actually  talk- 
ing   scandal    about    our    hostess.    V* 
ought  to  tie  ashamed  of  ourselves! 

Lady  Cka.vdover.  Really,  it's  tin* 
somebody  made  a  stand,  or  society  «ill 
be  ruined.  Here  is  a  woman  who  TO 
actually  a  barmaid  at  a  public-house  — 
her  name  is  in  everybody's  mouth  in 
with   this   astronomer,   am! 


Mostt.  And  yet  we  crush  to  hw 
receptions.  At  least  you  do.  Lady 
Crandover. 

Lady   Cran-dover.     Oh,   we  are  all 
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hobby   is   teaching   the    girls    at    the 
Folly  Theatre  to  box. 

Fancourt.  Yes.  Last  Tuesday  he 
was  in  great  force  at  the  Ducks  and 
Drakes  Club  egging  on  Betty  Vignette 
to  fight  Sylvia  Vernon. 

Shabland.  Oh,  that's  coming  off  — 
two  hundred  a  side,  on  Sunday  night 
week. 

Fancoubt  [cautiously  winking  at 
Shabland,  in  a  warning  way],  I  say, 
old  chap,  keep  it  quiet.  I  wonder 
where  Bricey  is  to-night. 

Monty.  What  does  it  matter 
whether  he  is  playing  baccarat  with 
the  pot-boy  at  the  corner,  or  clandes- 
tinely taking  his  nurse-girl  to  the 
Alhambra  on  the  pretence  that  it  is 
a  missionary  meeting?  We  may  be 
quite  sure  that  Bricey  is  doing  some- 
thing equally  vicious,  stupid,  disrepu- 
table, and  —  original. 

Charley.  [To  Monty]  Come  here, 
you  monster.  Have  you  heard  the 
news? 

[During  the  conversation  of  Char- 
ley and  Monty  the  other  group 
put    their    heads    together    and 
whisper] 
Monty.    What? 

Charley.     Sir   Joseph    is   going   to 
leave  the  Marohmoore  estates  to  Clarice. 
Monty  [glancing  at  Lady  Clarice]. 
Sure? 

Charley.     Fact.     The  will  is  to  be 
signed  in  a  few  days.     Clarice  told  me 
so  in  confidence. 
Monty.    Thanks. 

[Strolls    cautiously    up    to    Lady 
Clarice,  hovers  about  her  till 
he  gets  a  chance  of  speaking  to 
her.     A  general  laugh  from  the 
group] 
Blanchflower    [who    has    been    in 
centre  of  group].     Oh,  this  is  very  shock- 
ing!    We  are  actually  talking  scandal 
about  our  host.     And  he  has  his  good 
points.     He  hasn't  strangled  his  baby, 
nas  he,  Sir  Winchmore? 

Sir  Winchmore.  Sir  Brice  has  the 
greatest  consideration  for  the  welfare 
of  his  offspring.  [Dulcie  comes  from 
other  room  magnificently  dressed,  restless, 
pale,  nervous,  excited]  He  never  goes 
near  it. 

[An  awkward  little  pause  as  they 
see  Dulcie.  Lady  Clarice 
goes  up  to  her]  $ 

Lady  Clarice.  Wnat  a  lot  of  in- 
teresting folks  you  always  have,  dear. 
Who  is  that  \*dy  in  pale  blue  ? 


Dulcie.     Mrs.  Chalmers. 

Lady  Clarice.  The  lady  who  has 
figured  so  much  in  the  newspapers 
lately?  What  a  singular  gift  you  have 
of  attracting  all  sorts  of  people,  dear. 

Dulcie.  Have  I  ?  That's  sometimes 
a  misfortune. 

Lady  Clarice.  Yes,  it  does  involve 
one  in  undesirable  acquaintances  and 
relationships. 

Dulcie.  Still  it  must  be  rather 
annoying  to  be  without  it. 

[Goes  restlessly  to  Sir  Winchmore. 
Lady  Clarice  shows  sliaht 
mortification.  Monty,  who  has 
been  watching  the  scene,  goes  up 
to  her] 

Monty.  Lady  Clarice,  let  me  give 
you  some  supper. 

Dulcie    [taking   Sir   Winchmore    a 
little  aside].     Sir  Winchmore  —  so  kind 
■>of  you  to  come.     [In  a  half  whisper] 
That  sleeping  draught's  no  use  —  you 
must  send  me  a  stronger  one. 

Sir  Winchmore  [shakes  his  head]. 
Lady  Skene  — 

Dulcie  [impetuously].  Yes,  yes, 
please  —  I  must  have  it  —  I've  not 
slept  for  three  nights. 

Sir  Winchmore.  Lady  Skene,  let 
me  beg  you  — 

Dulcie.  No,  no,  no,  —  you  must 
patch  me  up  and  keep  me  going  some- 
how till  the  end  of  the  season,  then  you 
shall  do  what  you  like  with  me. 

Sir  Winchmore.     But,  Lady  Skene 

Dulcie  [intense  suppressed  nervous- 
ness]. But  —  [Imploringly]  Oh, 
don  t  contradict  me.  —  When  any  one 
speaks  to  me  I  feel  I  must  shriek  out 
44 Yah,  yah,  yah!"  [Blanchflower 
has  overheard  the  last  speech.  Dulcie 
sees  that  Blanchflower  is  looking  at 
her,  controls  herself  after  an  immense 
effort,  puts  on  society  smile.  To  Blanch- 
flower] The  Bishop  was  talking  to 
me  just  now  about  his  mission  to  con- 
vert the  West  End  of  London,  and  I 
could  scarcely  keep  from  shrieking  out 
to  him  "Yah,  yah,  yah!"  Isn't  it 
strange? 

Blanchflower.  Not  at  all.  Clergy- 
men always  produce  that  effect  upon 
me. 

Dulcie  [turning  to  Sir  Winchmore]. 
Sir  Winchmore,  you'll  run  up  to  the 
nursery  and  see  Rosy  before  you  go, 
won't  you? 

ter? 
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ib.     Nothing,  only  a  little  turn- 
a   bruise.     My   sister   Nell   is 
■,  hut  you'll  just  see  her? 
|Win('[imore.     Certainly. 

;ie.      I'm   so   foolish   about   her. 
ingly]    She  ia  strong  and  healthy, 


Winchmohe.     A 


Brice  has  enteral  through  other 
m.  He  louts  coarser  ami  more 
si-paled  than  in  first  Act,  and  is 
re   briUalisid.      There  is  a   slight 

lavement  of  all  the  guest*  away 
>t  him.     SfiAiiLANii  enters] 


:    [not   seeing   Sir    Brice.      To 
Jinchuorb].     rurally?    Really? 
JWinchmore.      Really.     Sir  Brice 
i  may  well  be  proud  of  her. 

an  awkward  pause  amongst  the 
■      guests] 

IWinchmore.  We  were  talking 
[■youthful  daughter.  Sir  Brice. 
I  hatti  brats. 
[Another  awkward  pause] 
cover  it,  rattles  away  with 
I  gaiety].  We  shall  see  you  at 
I  of  course,  Mr.  Blanchflower.  — 
Jnehmore,  what  are  these  fright- 


the    vicar    wouldn't    pass    it.     So   tt* 
vicar  and  I  have  a  law-suit  on. 

{Another     coarse      liitU     ekwkh 
Another  awkward  tittle  pause] 

Dvm:ie;  [to  cover  it,  c&rUinucs].  Mr. 
Faru'ulirt,  did  you  make  inquiries 
about  the  house-boat  for  us? 

Sir  Brice.    We  sha'n't  go  to  Hcnlcv. 

Dolcie.  [To  FancouhtI  Then  d 
fourso  ynii  needn't  tnake  inquirin*. 

Fancouht.  But  I've  arranged  it 
My  brother  will  be  awfully  dehejit-d  if 

Siu'll   accept    the   loan   of    his   for  Uk 
enley  week.     You  and  Sir  Brim  will 
b.>  awfullv  pli'asr'd  with  it. 
/    Sir  Brice  [mure  ,1,-cidcdly].     We  elull 
vnot  go  to  Henley. 

Dolcie  [another  corrrol  frnwn  at  8« 
FIkice.  again  controlling  herself  triUio- 
ineiuie  fffitrt  and  speaking  itert/  atlnl,l 
Will  you  thank  your  brother  and  mj 
we  shall  not  be  going. 

[Awkward  pause.  Sir  Brick  pub 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  oW 
yawns.  DiilCXb  engages  (&■ 
group  in  conversation,  and  ttiq 
crowd  round  her] 
Sir  Brice.  Percy,  come  and  hav 
a  little  game  of  poker  in  the  smokin?- 
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lanchflower.     I  insist  on  know- 

Mr.  Remon  —  somebody  introduce 

—  introduce  me. 

>ulcie.    Mr.  Remon  —  Mr.  Percy 

achnower. 

lanchflower.     I'm    so    delighted 

know   you.     We   want   to   look   at 

us  through  that  large  telescope  of 

rs. 

►avid.     It's  in  the  South  of  France. 

lanchflower.     I    go    there   every 

ter.     We  were  talking  about  your 

derful  discoveries —  hum?  eh?  We 

t  to  know  all  about  them. 

►avid.     Oh,    sparo    mo,    or   rather, 

rselves.  [Sir  Brice  laughs] 

ancourt.     You  seem  to  have  got 

e thing  good  all  to  yourself,  Bricey. 

[R  Brice.     Yes,  I  have.        [Laughs] 

lanchflower.  [Aside,  to  Sir  Winch- 

e]     What    is    Remon's    discovery? 

in  Winchmore.     Haven't  the  least 

—  something  about  Saturn,  I  fancy. 

lanchflower  [buzzes  up  to  Remon]. 

r  last  discovery  now  —  about  Sat- 

wasn't  it  —  hum?    oh? 

[All  through  David's  conversation 

with  the  guests,   he  adopts  the 

same  light,  frivolous  tone  through" 

out,    ami    speaks    without    the 

least  suggestion  of  seriousness. 

This    gives    a    contrast    to    the 

scenes  with  Dulcie] 

avid  [amused,  very  light  and  chaffing 

],     About  Saturn?     Oh  yes.     My 

ecturo  is  that  bad  folks  when  they 

are  sent  to  Saturn  to  study  current 

'logy,  and  if  at  tho  end  of  five  hun- 

I  years  they  know  anything  about 
heirprobation  is  complete. 

[General   laugh.    David  turns  to 
group.     Sir  Brice  laughs] 
ancourt.     What  is  it,  Bricey? 
r  Brice.     Lady  Skene  is  making  a 
ling  fuss  with  all  of  you  to-night. 

II  make  a  howling  fuss  of  another 
I  noxt  week.  I  can't  stand  that 
jnomer  fellow. 

lanchflower.  But  do  tell  us, 
y  Skene,  what  is  Mr.  Remon's  great 
ialty  —  hum?  eh? 

ulcie.     I  believe  Mr.  Remon  has 

)tod  a  great  deal  of  time  to  tho  study 

in-spots. 

lanchflower.     Oh  —  ah,    yes  — 

i.     Now    [to    David]    what    is    the 

ial  function  of  sun-spots  —  hum? 

What  do  they  do? 
avid  [still  amused,  chaffing,  mysteri- 
I've  long  had  a  suspicion  that 


there  is  a  very  subtle  connection  be- 
tween sun-spots  and  politics  —  in  fact, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  present  de- 
cadence of  political  manners  and  morals 
is  entirely  caused  by  the  persistence  of 
a  certain  sun-spot.  As  soon  as  we  can 
remove  it,  the  natural  ingrained  hon- 
esty and  patriotism  of  our  politicians 
will  reassert  themselves. 

[General  laugh] 

Sir  Brice  [pushes  a  little  forward  with 
a  rather  insolent  manner  to  David].  My 
character  is  always  puzzling  me.  Can 
you  tell  mo  whether  its  present  develop- 
ment is  due  to  sunrspots? 

David  [is  about  to  reply  rather  an- 
grily, is  checked  by  a  look  from  Dulcie, 
speaks  very  politely].  You  might  not 
think  me  polite,  Sir  Brice. 

Sir  Brice  [persisting],  I  should  like 
to  have  a  scientific  examination  made 
of  my  character. 

David  [still  controlling  himself],  I 
fear  I  should  not  make  a  sympathetic 
operator. 

Sir  Brice  [still  persisting].     But  — 

Dulcie  [who  has  been  watching  very 
apprehenrively,  to  Sir  Brice].  My 
dear,  Lady  Franklin  wants  to  ask  you 
something  about  a  horse  for  Ascot. 
She  was  here  a  moment  ago.  [Looking 
around,  drawing  Sir  Brice  away  from 
the  group,  who  close  up  round  Remon. 
Dulcie  is  getting  Sir  Brice  away]  For 
God's  sake  keep  away  from  us!  [A 
guest  is  just  passing,  Dulcie  turns  to  her 
with  a  forced  society  smile  and  manner] 
How  do  you  do  ?  What  a  sweet  frock ! 
[Shakes  hands  with  guest,  who 
passes  on] 

Sir  Brice  [sulkily].  What's  the 
matter?  [Approaching  her] 

Dulcie.  Don't  go  near  any  one. 
You  smell  of  brandy. 

[All  this  under  breath  with  great 
terror  and  apprehension] 

Sir  Brice  [getting  a  little  nearer  her]. 
I  rather  like  the  smell  of  brandy. 

Dulcie  [terrified,  under  breath].  Keep 
away  —  keep  away  —  if  you  come 
a  step  nearer  to  me  I  shall  shriek 
out  before  everybody.  You  nearly 
drove  me  out  of  my  mind  this  morning. 
Oh,  for  Heaven's  sake  —  do  go  —  do 
go! 

Sir  Brice.     Well,  as  it's  infernally 
slow  here  I  will  go  —  but  —  you  may 
as  well  know,  there  will  be  no  Ascot, 
no  Henley,  no  Goodwood*  no  Harcatevsr^ 
no    anything.    ^*   ^as&  \*>  «riA  ^ 
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-,«.„.<■,«].     Ta   ta!- 

■  going  to  the  Club. 

H(fi\ri(.      D  ulcus       stands       oecr- 

"  whelmed  for  a  moment,  trie*  to 
pull  herself  together,  staggers  a 
little.  David,  who  kas  been 
watching  her  and  Sui  Brice, 
[fii't'ji  the  group  and  comes  to 
her,  speaks  with  great  feeling, 
very  *.,flty,  his  ionr  and  manner 
to  her  in  great  contrast  to  hit 
Umr  and  manner  with  the  guests] 


igain   with  the  forced  society 

only    the    fatigue   erf    the 

I  and  the  rooms  arc  so  crowded, 

|i/i  group  of  guests  begin  little 
gestures  and  significant  glanct.i 
and   whispers,    matching   David 

and  DOLCUS] 

■    re-enters,     and     unnoticed     looks 
from  one  group  to  the  other] 

I'll  tell  Sir  Winch  more. 
No,  don't,  take  any  notice, 
nly  get  through  this  evening! 
widen    instinct,    appetding    to 
treat  entreaty]      Tell   me  some- 
will   i'uitv   me   thruui;h   this 


David.  To  both.  But  the  tilth 
star  in  Andromeda  is  my  home.  I'm 
only  wandering  with  you  amongst  the* 

[They  have  become  for  the  moment 
quite  absorbed.    Eddie,  who  hai 
been  watching  the   whispert  i-.l 
smiles,  comes  up  to  them,  speaii 
rather  sharply] 
Kddie.      Lady    Skene  —  that    lamp- 
shade —  [Pointing  off\     Won't  it  oald 
fire?     [Taking    David's    arm,    dragging 
him    away\     I    want    to    talk    to    yon. 

[Diii^ib  (urns  to  mantervaM, 
points  to  the  lamp-shade,  awi 
gives  him  directions  concer>,%n< 

m 


Eddie.     Don't    you    care    for    her. 

David.     Care  for  her? 

[Dulcie,  having  given  naiumal 
instructions,  goes  to  guests] 
Eddie.     Do   you   know    what    the* 
folks    are.    saying?     That    Sir    Brioe  a 
ruined,  and   thai  you  have  lately  come 
into  a  fortune. 
David.     Well? 
Eddie.     And  that   she  continue*  !■ 
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>t  Clarice.     You  are  really  too 
pul. 

lNCHflower   [buzzing  round   Re- 
That's   a   charming   theory   of 
about  the  effect  of  sun-spots  on 
ity. 

vid.     Yes.     It  isn't  true,  but  it's 
consoling.     That's  why  I  invented 

ntt.     If  it's  charming  and  con- 

,  why  should  it  be  true? 

vid.     Why    should    it?    and  put 

thing  else  out  of  focus. 

lnchflower.     Out  of  focus !     Ah ! 

fraid  you're  a  dreadful,  dreadful 

list. 

vid.     No;    but  I'm  as  willing  to 

that  part  as  any  other,  since  it's 

n  jest. 

tRLEY.     In  jest?     What  do  you 

?  • 

vi  d.     I  have  to  spend  so  much 

done  amongst  the  stars,  that  when 
ie  back  into  the  world  I  am  quite 
>ss.  I  find  myself  amongst  crowds 
idows  —  very  charming  shadows 
are  —  plaving  at  money-making, 
ig  at  religion,  playing  at  love,  at 
t  politics,  at  all  sorts  of  odd  games, 
3  for  the  time,  I  join  in  the  game, 
>retend  to  take  an  interest  in  it; 
very  pleasant  game  it  is,  so  long 
don  t  mistake  it  for  reality. 
arley.     But  surely  we  are  reali- 

vid.  With  the  profoundest  re- 
in the  world,  Lady  Shalford,  I 
t  bring  myself  to  believe  that  you 
Still,  I  won't  spoil  your  game  by 
Lg  out. 

lnchflower  [with  a  little  affected, 
ng  earne8tn€88].  Oh,  but  surely, 
-  there  is  Something  real  Some- 
i.  Oh,  yes  —  surely,  surely  —  we 
believe  that  there  is  —  hum?  eh? 
Kind  of  —  eh?  —  a  Sort  of  a 
thing  —  Somewhere,  eh? 
vid.  If  you  like  to  believe  there 
and  of  a  sort  of  a  something  — 
vhere  —  and  you  find  it  consoling, 
3  willing  to  pretend  to  believe  that 
/thing  else. 

lnchflower   [still  with    the   same 
d    earnestness].     Oh,    but    surely, 
you  look  into  your  own  heart  — 
eh?  — 
vid.     I  always  wear  a  mask  over 
»rt.     I  never  dare  look  into  it. 
ntt.     I  find  this  world  a  remark- 
comfortable    and    well-arranged 
I  always  do  exactly  as  I  like. 


If  I  want  anything  I  buy  it,  whether  I 
pay  for  it  or  no.  If  I  see  a  woman  I 
admire  I  make  love  to  her,  whether  she 
belongs  to  another  man  or  no.  If  a  lie 
will  answer  my  purpose,  I  tell  it.  I 
can't  remember  I  ever  denied  myself 
one  single  pleasure  in  life;  nor  have  I 
ever  put  myself  out  to  oblige  a  fellow- 
creature.  I  am  consistently  selfish  ai 
I  find  it  pays ;  I  credit  everybodv  else 
with  the  same  consistent  selfishness, 
and  I  am  never  deceived  in  my  esti- 
mate of  character.  These  are  my  prin- 
ciples, and  I  always  act  up  to  them. 
And  I  assure  you  I  find  this  world  the 
pleasantest  possible  place. 

David.  A  fairy  palace  I  An  en- 
chanted spot  I  Only  take  care  I  While 
you  are  dancing,  there  may  be  a  volcano 
underneath. 

Monty.  If  there  is,  surely  dancing 
is  the  pleasantest  preparation  for  the 
general  burst-up. 

Eddie.     Davy  — 

David  [goes  to  him].     Well? 

Eddie.  She'll  see  you  to-night. 
Come  back  here  when  they've  all  gone. 

Blanchflower.  [To  Monty]  How 
charmingly  frank  you  are,  Monty. 

Monty.  Why  not?  We  have  one 
supreme  merit  in  this  generation  —  we 
have  ceased  to  render  to  virtue  the 
homage  of  hypocrisy. 

David.  And  our  moral  evolution  is 
now  complete.     Good-night! 

[Exeunt  David  and  Eddie] 

Monty  [coming  down  with  Lady 
Clarice].  Of  course  I  know  there  is 
something  wretchedly  philistine  and 
provincial  about  marriage,  but  I  will 
take  care  this  aspect  of  it  is  never  pre- 
sented to  you. 

Lady  Clarice.  I  wonder  what 
makes  marriage  so  unlovely  and  so 
uninteresting? 

Monty.  The  exaggerated  notion 
that  prevails  of  its  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities. Once  do  away  with  that, 
and  it  becomes  an  ideal  state.  Lady 
Clarice,  you'd  find  me  the  most  agree- 
able partner  in  the  world. 

Lady  Clarice.  You'd  be  like  most 
other  husbands,  I  suppose. 

Monty.  No;  I  should  be  unique. 
Husbands,  as  a  rule,  are  foolish,  jealous 
brutes,  who  insist  that  men  shall  have 
all  the  rights  and  women  all  the  duties, 
—  men  shall  have  all  the  sweets  and 
women  all  the  sour*  ot  \Jqa  xsoarcvfe*^ 
state.  We  wo\A&  «tax\»  w^  *s^  <w\N2«w3 
I  new  plan.    T\i*  so\xc*  ^^  ^w^-  ^^ 
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■  lo- 

Hty.  According  to  our  tastes. 
do  mc  the  honour  to  accept  me, 
e  yon  my  word  1  will  never  have 
nnsivotv  bad  taste  to  speak  of  a 
Id's    rights.     There    shall    be   no 


Let  v 


If  ? 


I  solve  the  vexed  question  of 
,  and  make  ourselves  happy  in 
K  mankind  tin-  road  tu  hnppmc.^s. 
f  Clarice.  But  if  we  fail? 
■Y.  We  shall  have  sacrificed 
s  for  the  benefit  of  our  species, 
can't  fail,  the  plan  is  perfect. 
\  Clarice.  If  I  spoke  of  rights 
-  if  1  were  jealous  — 
Ah!  then  you  would  be 
|ng  from  the  plan.  Its  charm  is 
atetit.  self-adjust  iim.  self- 
ty- valve  plan,  with  double 
■tion  suited  to  all  climates 
ns.  No  rights,  no  duties, 
ssertion,   no   quarrels,   no  jeal- 


Monty  [with  great  politeness j.  My 
plan  is  precisely  adapted  to  such  rasm. 

Laby  Crandover.  Coma,  Clarice  — 
everybodv  is  going.  {Exit} 

Monty.  1  shall  caU  on  Lord  Cran- 
dover to-morrow.  You  don't  speak. 
Does  silence  give  consent? 

Lady  Clarice.  I  can't  help  your 
calling. 

[fij-i'r.  Monty  ttands  in  tXighi 
deliberation.  Chaklky  eonti 
out  from  the  conservatory  bthirui 
him.  She  has  neon  icatcking 
the  last  part  nf  the  scent  from 
the  coascrvatory\ 

Charley.     WeU? 

Monty.  Landed,  I  think.  You're 
sure  about  Sir  Joseph  and  the  estate? 

Charley.  Quite-  But  it's  not  to  be 
known  yet-     I'm  a  pet,  ain't  I? 

Monty.     You  are,     [Kisses  her  hand] 

Charley.  I  muA  be  going.  That 
creature  at  home  will  be  raising  furies, 

Monty.  When  do  you  pack  him 
to  Aix? 

Charley.  Thursday,  praise  tbe 
Lord! 

Monty.     When  shall  1  call? 

Charley.     Pridav? 

Monty.     What  time? 

Charley.     Come  to  lunch? 

Monty.     Yea. 
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one  bright  spot  in  it  —  when  he  came 
and  whispered  something  so  sweet. 

Helen  [suddenly],  Dulcie,  you're 
sure  of  yourself? 

Dulcie.     I'm  sure  of  him. 

Helen.  He  has  never  spoken  —  of 
—  of  — 

Dulcie.  Of  love?  Never.  What 
does  that  matter?    I  know  he  loves  me. 

Helen.  Dulcie,  you  shouldn't  say 
that  —  even  to  yourself. 

Dulcie.  Oh,  that's  all  nonsense, 
Nell ;  as  if  there  was  ever  a  woman  in 
this  world  that  didn't  know  when  she 
was  loved ! 

Helen.     Dulcie! 

Dulcie  [provokingly].  Ho  loves  mo! 
He  loves  mo!  He  loves  me,  and  I'm 
not  ashamed  of  it,  and  I  don't  care  who 
knows  it.  [Throwing  her  arms  round 
Helen's  neck]    Nell,  I'm  so  happy. 

Helen.     Why? 

Dulcie.  Ho's  coming,  he's  coming. 
Brice  says  we  are  utterly  ruined.  We're 
ruined,  out  I  won't  fool  it  to-night.  I'll 
feel  it  to-morrow.  I'll  be  happy  for 
one  minute  to-night.     He  is  coming. 

Helen.     Mr.  Kemon? 

Dulcie.  Yes.  Don't  look  shocked, 
Nell.  Listen;  this  is  true.  Mr.  Ke- 
mon and  I  have  never  said  one  word 
to  each  other  that  all  the  world  might 
not  have  heard.  [Pause]  I'm  glad  all 
the  world  hasn't  heard  it,  though. 

[Thomson    comes    in,    announces    Mr. 

Remon] 

Dulcie.  [To  Helen]  Go  and  fetch 
Rosy.     Yes !     Yes ! 

[Exit  Helen.    David  has  entered; 
Servant  has  gone  off] 
[To  David]  I'm  so  glad  you've  come. 
I  want  you  to  see  Rosy.     She's  awake. 
You've  never  seen  her. 

[All  this  very  excited] 

David.     I  shall  be  very  pleased. 

[Looking  at  her] 

Dulcie.     You're  thinking  about  me. 

David.  I  was  thinking  that  a  mother 
is  the  most  beautiful  thing  on  earth. 

Dulcie.  Oh,  you  don't  know !  You 
can't  imagine!  She's  over  two  years 
old,  and  I  haven't  got  over  remember- 
ing that  she's  mine.  Every  time  I 
think  of  her  I  feel  a  little  catch  here  in 
the  very  middle  of  my  heart,  a  delicious 
little  stab,  as  if  some  angel  came  behind 
me  and  whispered  to  me,  "God  has 
made  you  a  present  of  ten  hundred 
thousand  million  pounds  a)i  your  own." 
Ob,  at*  maim  up  tome  for  everything. 


[David  is  approaching  her  with  great 
tenderness  when  Helen  enters  with 
Rosy,  the  two-year-old  baby,  in  her 
arms  in  nightclothes] 

Dulcie  [rushes  to  Helen].  There! 
There !     You  may  look  at  her  I 

Helen.     Hush!     She's  asleep! 

Dulcie.  I  must  kiss  her  if  it  kills 
her!  [Hugging  the  baby,  kisses  her,  lifts 
the  nightgown,  kisses  the  baby's  feet, 
croons  over  it  —  points  her  finger  mock- 
ingly at  Remon  in  childlike  mockery  and 
laughter]  There!  There!  There,  Mr. 
Philosopher  from  Andromeda!  You 
can't  say  a  mother's  love  isn't  real ! 

David.  I  never  did.  It's  the  one 
thing  that  shows  what  a  sham  the  rest 
of  the  world  is.  That  little  star  in 
Andromeda  is  crowded  with  mothers. 
They've  all.  beon  there  once  in  their 
lives. 

[Bends  over  the  baby  for  a  mo- 
ment] 

Dulcie  [excited,  feverish],  Nell,  Mr. 
Remon  has  an  odd  notion  that  this 
world  isn't  real. 

Helen.  The  cure  for  that  is  to  earn 
half-a-crown  a  day  and  live  on  it. 

David.  Oh  yes,  I  know.  Work  is 
real.  [Bends  over  the  baby] 

Dulcie.  [To  David]  What  are  you 
looking  at?  [Scrutinizes  him  carefully; 
then  suddenly,  with  savage  earnestness, 
half  despair,  half  entreaty]  She's  tike 
me  f  She's  like  me  !  !  [crescendo,  tiger- 
ish, frenzied]    Say  she's  like  me!  1 1 

David  [very  quietly].  She  is  like  you. 
[Kisses  the  child  reverently]  She  is 
wholly  like  you  ! 

Dulcie  [stands  absorbed,  very  quietly]. 
Take  her  back  again  to  the  nursery, 
Nell. 

Helen.     Good-night,  Mr.  Remon. 

David.     Good-night. 

[Goes  towards  the  door  with  her] 

Helen.  \To  David,  smiling]  I've 
just  remembered  something  efse^tfeat 
is  real 

David.    What's  that? 

Helen.     Duty. 

[Exit  with  baby.  A  summer  sun- 
rise shines  pink  through  the 
conservatory,  and  lights  up  the 
room  with  summer  morning 
light.  David  returns  to  Dul- 
cie, who  sits  absorbed] 

David.     Lady  Skene,  I  asked  to  see 
you  because  —  to,  v&  wsrafN»ar9  Vst  t^ 
to  \eav*  1&ti^&xl&  n«ts  waro^ 
1      DmiCTO.    "£\o —  to>\ 
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3  the 


■  honour"  about  my  conduct,  be- 

Ivery  scamp  has  used  it  until  it's 

^st  counterfoil  word   in   the  ln.a- 

|    But  I've  just  learned  that  if  I 

England    I    shall    injure    very 

i  friend   of  mine,   so  naturally 

g  away. 

b.     But  —  tell    me  —  [Pause] 


If  you  wish  — 
Id  {after  a  little  pausr,   teith  torn 
ssm?nl\.     I    have   just   heard  — 


'  to 


it  - 


v  be  placed  in  it  position  of 
■illlculiy. 

Tcie.     You   mean   that   Sir   Briee 
led.      In    one   way    it's    a   relief, 
h  tit  any  rule  it  will  break  up  thin 
Id  I'm  so  tired  of  it. 
|[D.     Yet  you  thought  vou  would 
Ton  that  night  of  the  ifunt  Ball. 
lriE.     Yes.      I   longed   for   it.     Is 
j?  that  all  through? 
Like  what? 
To  long   for   a   thing   very 
nd  to  find  it  worthless,  and  then 
r  something  else  much   more 
ire  that,  this  is  ivorth  h,-i\  in- 


struck  uHth  a  thought].     Tell  me  —  whw* 
were  you  two  years  ago  last  March? 

David.  At  Gerard's  Heath  —  near 
you. 

Dclcie    {suddenly].     Did    you  —  the 
night  Rosy  was  —  I  mean  the  night  ot 
the  second  —  it  was  a  dreadful   show- 
David.     I  remember. 
Dulcie.     One  of  my  nurses  said  she 
saw  some  one  in  the  garden. 

[Looks  at  kirn] 

David.  It  was  I.  Your  life  was  in 
danger.  I  passed  those  two  nights 
outside  your  window. 

IDulcie  with  great  affectum,  in- 
volunlarily  puts  her  hand  on 
his  arm.  He  raises  fter  hamt 
and  is  about  to  kiss  it.  Helen 
re-enters.  David  rises] 
Helen.  Sir  Brioe  has  just  come 
back  and  is  in  the  smoking-room  down- 

Dulcie  [turning].     Look!     It's  morn- 

David.     Good-bye. 

Dull-ie  Isudderdu].  No  —  I  must 
have  another  word  with  you.  Wait 
here  a  moment.  Here  is  Sir  Brice. 
Nell,  take  Mr.  Remon  on  to  the  balcony 
for  .a  minute  or  two  and  wait  there  with 
him  ti!l  Sir  Briee  has  gone  upstairs. 
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brutality  —  not  too  marked].     Look  here ! 
can't  you  get  some  money? 
Dulcie.     What  do  you  mean? 
Sir  Brice.     Get  some  money  !    That's 
plain  English,  isn't  it? 
Dulcie.     I  don't  understand  you. 
Sir  Brice.     This  fellow   Remon  is 
devilish  fond  of  you.     Can't  you  get 
some  money  from  him? 

Dulcie.  Hush  1  Borrow  money  from 
him! 

Sir  Brice  [suggestively].  You  needn't 
borrow.  [Dulcie  looks  at  him  inquir- 
ingly]   Now  ean't  you  get  some? 

[Dulcie  looks  at  him  for  a  mo- 
ment; she  raises  her  fan  to 
strike  him;  sees  David,  who 
has  entered  from  conservatory. 
Helen  stands  at  conservatory 
door]  . 

David.  Lady  Skene,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  overhear  what  has  just  been 
said.  To-morrow  morning  I  leave  for 
the  South  of  France,  and  I  shall  be 
quite  inaccessible  for  some  years.  My 
bankers  will  have  orders  to  send  you  a 
cheque-book  and  to  honour  your  signa- 
ture to  any  extent  that  you  are  likely 
to  require.  [Dulcie  makes  a  protest] 
If  you  please  —  if  you  please.  As  I 
shall  be  away  from  England  there  can- 
not be  the  least  slur  upon  you  in  accept- 
ing it.  Miss  Larondie,  you  will  be  with 
your  sister,  always.  She  will  be  in 
your  care  —  always.  [Shakes  hands  with 
Helen]  Be  very  kind  to  her.  Never 
leave  her.     Gooa-bye. 

Dulcie.  But  I  —  cannot  —  take  — 
David  [silencing  her].     If  you  please 
—  It  is  my  last  request.     Good-bye. 

[Sir  Brice,  who  has  been  sitting 

all   the  while,   listening,   rises. 

David  looks  at  him  for  half  a 

moment;  looks  at  Dulcie.] 

Good-bye.  [Exit] 

[Nine  months  pass  between  Acts  II  and 

III] 


ACT   III 

Scene.  —  Private  sitting-room  at  the 
Hotel  Prince  De  Galles,  Nice. 

A  rather  handsome  modern  room  fur- 
nished in  French  hotel  fashion.  Two 
long  windows,  right,  curtained. 
Door  at  back.  Door  left.  Small  card 
table  down  stage,  left,  with  several 
packs  of  cards  loosely  on  it.     The 


whole  floor  round  the  table  strewn 
with  cards.  Discover  Sir  Brice  in 
evening  dress  seated  left  of  table, 
aimlessly  and  mechanically  playing 
with  the  cards.  After  a  few  seconds 
Dulcie,  in  dinner  dress,  enters 
from  door  at  back)  crosses  to  the  win- 
dow and  stands  looking  out,  having 
taken  no  notice  of  Sir  Brice.  As  she 
enters  he  leaves  off  playing  with  the 
cards  for  a  moment,  holes  at  her. 

Sir  Brice  [in  rather  a  commanding 
tone,  a  little  brutal].     Come  here. 

[Dulcie  takes  no  notice.    A  little 
pause] 
Sir  Brice  [louder].  D'ye  hear?    Come 
here. 

[Dulcie  comes  down  to  him,  does 

not  speak.    He  looks  up  at  her. 

Her  face  is  quite  blank,  looking 

indifferently  in  front  of  her] 

Sir  Brice  [begins  playina  with  cards 

again].     I've    lost    over    six    hundred 

pounds. 

[Dulcie  takes  no  notice] 
Sir  Brice   [dashes  the  pack  of  cards 
under  his  feet,  stamps  on  them].     Damn 
and  damn  the  cards ! 

[Dulcie  takes  no  notice.     Slight 
pause] 
Sir    Brice    [roars    out].     The    hotel 
people  have  sent  up  their  bill  again 
with  a  request  for  payment. 

[Slight  pause.    Dulcie  goes  back 
to  the  window,  stands  there  look- 
ing out.     Pause] 
Sir  Brice  [roars  out  furiously].    Why 
the  devil  don't  you  get  something  for 
that  deafness  of  yours  T  [Suddenly  jumps 
up,  goes  up  to' her,  seizes  her  hands,  turns 
her  round]    Now  look  here  — 

[Hotel  Servant  enters,  with  letter  on 
tray.  Sir  Brice  desists.  The 
Hotel  Servant  brings  the  letter  to 
Dulcie,  who  crosses  and  takes  it. 
Exit  Servant.  Dulcie  opens  letter, 
reads  it] 

Sir  Brice.  Well?  [Dulcie  rings 
beU]    Well? 

[Servant  enters] 

Dulcie  [in  cold,  equable  tone,  to  Sir 
Brice].  Mr.  Edward  Remon  wishes 
to  see  me.  He  asks  me  to  excuse  his 
being  in  fancy  dress.  He's  going  to 
the  Opera  Ball.  Shall  I  see  him  here 
or  in  the  hall? 

Sir  Brice.    Here. 

Dulcie.     [To  Sto^kxtcX    ^S&sre  "\&*. 
Remon  tost*.  \ft*fcx  ^w  *s*^\ 
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[To    DulcieI     Where's 
Bther,  the  astronomer? 

At  his  observatory,  I  sup- 

I  I've  not  seen  him  since  the  night 
a  to  live  upon  him. 
Sehvant  opens  door,  announces 
.  Edward  Keuon.  Eddie  fitter*, 

Messed  as  Pierrot  fur  Ike  fancy  dress 
p.     Brit  Serva.nt] 

:  [alt  through  the  Act  very  ei- 
J  How  d've  do?  [To  Dutem; 
lAanrfe  with  her.      To  Sin  Bst.cs] 

feRifE.     How  d'ye  do? 
M[Lookx  mfiitingly  at  Ddlcie  and 
exit  lcft[ 

So  good  of  you   to  excuse 

Your  brother? 
He's  down  in  the  town  with 
night.  We've  been  dining  at  the 
V  Paris.  I've  taken  three  glasses 
■mpogne  —  anything  more  than 
mful  makes  me  tipsy,  and  so,  with 
f.t\  this  dress,  and  our  journey  to 
n  quite  mad  to-night. 

We    start    early 
Ig  to  the  deadliest  place 


Not  y 


r  bn.th.T 


Davy's  duty  to  come  to  you.      And  thf 

fool  is  just  breaking  his  hi'art  for  * 
siu'lit  of  vou.  Shall  1  find  him  and  bring 
him? 

Ddlcie.     Where  ia  ho? 

Eddie.  He's  in  the  town  g. 'tting 
tvi-rviliiiig  ready  for  to-morrow.  Sluil 
I  find  him? 

Ddlcie  [looking  at  her  \calch).  Quartff 
to  elaven.  i  may  bo  alone  in  half  an 
hour.      Yes,  bring  him  to  me  her*. 

Eddie.     Hurrah!  —  An  reroir. 


[SirBkiceij/ij 
after     ' 


at  the  same  door,  looks 


"Adieu."    Sir  Biuce    Mute  door. 

Sir  Brice.     [To  Doxcie)     Well? 

IDulcie  dot*  not  reply,  gars  to 
her.  room  at  back,  Sm  Batre 
follows  her,  the  door  it  dote  J 
in  his  face  and  a  lock  is  heard 
to  turn.  Sir  Brice  shakes  the 
door  handle,  kicks  the  door,  loot' 
vicious  and  spiteful,  comes  dor* 
a  step  or  two.  kicks  a  hassock[ 
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Clarice  will  be  dull,  or  I  should  say 
restless,  in  my  absence.  I  know  you 
will  be  going  to  the  Cercle  d'Amerique 
to  wreck  your  farthing  chance  of  eternity 
at  poker. 

Sir  Brice.     Well? 

Montt.  It  would  momentarily  rein- 
state your  celestial  hopes  if  you  would 
tell  Lady  Skene  that  I'm  going  to  the 
Club  with  you,  and  persuade  her  to 
spend  the  lonely  hours  of  her  widow- 
hood with  Lady  Clarice  in  number 
one-four-three.  They  will  doubtless 
tear  our  characters  to  rags,  but  that  will 
keep  them  from  the  worse  mischief  of 
interfering  with  us. 

Sir  Brice.  Will  you  do  me  a  good 
turn? 

Montt.    Anything  in  my  power. 

Sir  Brice.  Lend  me  a  couple  of 
hundred  pounds. 

Monty.  My  dear  Bricey.  If  my 
I.  O.  U.,  or  my  name,  or  my  presence, 
is  good  for  anything  at  the  Cercle 
df  Amerique,  you  re  welcome  to  it. 

Sir  Brice.  Will  you  come  with  me 
and  set  me  afloat  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour? 

Montt.    Certainly. 

Sir  Brice.  I'll  ask  Lady  Skene. 
[Goes  up  to  the  door  at  back,  raps]  Are 
you  there?  [A  little  louder]  Are  you 
there? 

Monty.  Throw  in  a  "my  dear," 
Bricey,  or  some  such  trifle.  Its  effect 
will  be  in  proportion  to  its  scarcity. 

Sir  Brice.  My  dear !  [Rapping  still] 
Mr.  Lushington  has  called.  [Rapping] 
Do  you  hear,  my  love?  [With  a  grim 
sneer  on  the  last  word.  The  door  is  a  little 
opened]  [Sir  Brice  forces  his  way  in] 
Lady  Clarice  wants  to  know  if  you  will 
go  and  sit  with  her  while  — 

[The  remainder  of  sentence  is  lost 
by  the  closing  of  door  after  him] 

[Lady   Clarice   enters  door,  with  opera 

cloak] 

Monty  [showing  surprise,  which  he 
instantly  checks].  Where  so  gay  and 
free,  my  love?  % 

Clarice  [looking  him  straight  in  the 
face  very  determinedly].  To  the  Opera 
Ball. 

Monty.    Oh. 

Clarice.  You're  going  to  take  that 
woman. 

Monty.  I  know  many  ladies,  but 
no  women. 

Charley  [her  voice  heard  outside]. 
Tee.    See  if  Mr.  Lushington  is  there, 


1 


and  say  a  lady  is  waiting  for  him  in  the 
hall  —  oh,  he  s  in  there ;    I'll  go  in. 

[Monty  is  going.  Lady  Clarice 
makes  a  little  movement  to  inter- 
cept him] 

Monty  [in  a  low  voice].  Don't  be 
foolish. 

Charley  [her  voice  at  door,  outside]. 
Aren't  you  nearly  ready,  Monty?  [Ap- 
pears at  door,  sees  Lady  Clarice,  takes  in 
the  situation  at  a  glance,  has  a  slight  shock, 
but  instantly  recovers  herself.  Runs  to 
Lady  Clarice,  brimming  with  affection] 
Darling,  are  you  going  too  ?  So  pleased  1 
So  charmed  f    How  sweet  of  you ! 

[Offers  to  kiss  Lady  Clarice] 

Clarice  [indignantly].  How  dare 
you! 

Monty  [stepping  between  them]. 
Hush!  [To  Clarice]  What's  the  use 
of  having  a  row  here,  or  anywhere? 
For  Heaven's  sake,  do  be  a  good  sen- 
sible girl,  and  don't  shatter  the  happi- 
ness of  our  married  life  before  —  before 
we  know  where  we  are.  Charley  and 
I  are  going  to  the  Opera  Ball,  will  you 
come  with  us? 

Clarice  [indignant].     What! 

Monty.  Or  go  by  yourself.  Or  go 
with  any  one  you  please.  Or  go  any- 
where or  do  anything  in  the  world  you 
like.     Only  don't  make  a  scene  here. 

Clarice.     My  father  shall  know. 

Monty.  Very  well.  Very  well. 
We'll  discuss  that  by  and  by.  But 
do  recognise  once  and  for  all  the  futility 
of  rows.     You'd  bettor  come  with  us. 

[Enter  Sir  Brice] 

•   Clarice.     Come  with  you  ? 

Charley  [begins].  My  dear  Clarice, 
I  assure  you  — 

Monty  [stops  Charley  with  a  warn- 
ing look].  For  Heaven's  sake,  Clarice, 
whatever  we  do,  do  not  let  us  make 
ourselves  ridiculous.  [Monty  snatches 
up  Lady  Clarice's  arm.  She  reluc- 
tantly allows  him  to  do  so]  All  right, 
Bricey.  Sorry  I  can't  come  with  you 
to  the  Club  —  but  I've  persuaded  Lady 
Clarice  and  Lady  Shalford  to  come  to 
the  Opera  Ball  with  me.  Bye,  bye, 
dear  crony,  our  love  to  Lady  Skene. 
Hope  you  will  have  as  pleasant  an  even- 
ing as  we  shall  —  Ta !     Ta ! 

[Exit  with  great  animation.  Lady 
Clarice  holding  reluctantly  and 
aloof  on  one  aTm^Q^fcCKuei  tww 
affectionate  on  We  o\X«r.    ^ 
BBira  qow  lo  \y*YCvs.*»  ** 
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thrnivs     U     wide    open,     stands 
buck,  calls] 
Brice.     Now,    will   you   let  us 
Btand  twh  other  onee  for  all? 


Jllow   Remon  has  offered  you  his 
ly  extent.     Get  a  few  hun- 
B  to  go  on  with. 
No. 

Brice.     You  won't?     Then  why 
p-gin  to  take  his  money? 

Beeanse    I    was    weak,    be- 
bullied    me.    and    because    I 
a  wek-ome. 

:ce.     Very  Rood.      The  same 
mtinite.     You'n:    weak,     I'm 
ind  you're  welcome.     Aren't 
Jlcome,  eli?     Aren't  you  welcome? 
I  believe  I  am  welcome  to 
lienny  he  has  in  the  world. 
"  uce.      He  loves  you? 
B.     Yes. 

ice.     And  you  love  him? 
!■:  [Inukhit/  strrUght  •>!  Sir  Brice 
wlessly    and    calirdyl     With    all 


We  will  go  upon  a  tittle  tour  by  our- 
selves, shall  we?  to  —  whore  the  devil 
shall  we  go?  I  don't  care.  I  shall  send 
linsy  away  to-morrow  morning.      D'ye 

Sir  Brice.  If  I  don't  see  you  again 
to-night,  get  her  ready  by  to-morrow 
morning.  [Eiit] 

Dclcie   [stands  for  a   moment  or  tin 

ifuu-t,  thru  bursts  into  a  fit  uf  ironic  lauflfc- 
tir\  NM1  !  [Ones  to  the  door  at  back,  colli 
out]    Nell!    Nell!    Come  here!      - 


[Hk: 


r  enters] 


Helen.     What's  the  matter? 

Ddlcie.  Nell,  old  girl,  have  yon 
got  such  a  thing  as  a  Church  Serviw 
about  you  ? 

Helen.     Chureh  Service? 

Dulcie.  I  waut  you  to  tell  me  the 
eiiil  and  iii'-iiniiiL,'  at'  iuarn;i™e.  There'i 
something  about  it  in  the  Chureh  fv-r- 
vioe,  isn't  there?  I  did  go  through  it 
once,  I  know,  but  I've  forgotten  what 
it's  ail  about.     What  docs  it  mean  t 

Helen.     Marriage? 

Ddlcie.     Yes.      Oh.    1    know!     It's 
ono  oF  Mr.  Itemon's  games. 
Games? 


Dui 


Yes.      He 
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Dulcie.    No,  only  marriage. 

Blanchflower.    What  about  it? 

Dulcie.  Well  —  what  about  it? 
Give  us  your  opinion.  There's  some- 
thing mystical  about  it,  isn't  there? 
Nell,  wnere's  that  Church  Service? 
Something  mystical? 

Blanchflower.  Well,  yes ;  and  — 
hum?  eh?  [happy  thought] — something 
ideal  — 

Dulcie.  Mystical  and  ideal.  Go 
on,  Nell. 

Helen.  I'd  rather  not.  I  don't  like 
to  hear  you  mocking  at  marriage. 

Dulcie  [laughing].  Mocking  at  mar- 
riage! Oh,  my  God!  is  it  women  who 
have  married  bad  men  that  mock  at 
marriage?  Make  haste,  make  haste! 
[Dashing  her  hands  on  the  chair]  Mar- 
riage is  a  mystical,  ideal  state  —  isn't 
there  something  in  the  Service  about 
physical?  Go  on,  Nell,  go  on  —  help 
us  out.   Go  on !    What  have  we  left  out  ? 

Helen.    The  wife's  duty. 

Dulcie.     Yah.     Yah.     Yah. 

[This  is  very  quiet  and  calm,  with 
a  pause  between  each  Yah,  very 
different  from  the  excited  Yah  ! 
Yah  !  Yah  !  Yah  !  of  the  sec- 
ond Act] 

Helen.  To  her  husband  to  keep  her 
vows.  To  herself  to  keep  herself  pure 
and  stainless,  because  it  is  her  glory, 
as  it  is  a  man's  glory  to  be  brave  and 
honest. 

Dulcie  [same  position,  same  tone]. 
Yah.     Yah.     Yah. 

Helen.    And    to    society,    to    her 
nation,    because   no   nation    has    ever 
survived  whose  women  have  beeji  im-, 
moral. 

Dulcie  [suddenly  springing  uv,  sitting 
tip  upright  in  the  chair].     And  tne  men? 

Helen.  I  don't  know  whether  it's 
a  man's  duty  to  be  moral.  I'm  sure 
it's  a  woman  8. 

Dulcie.  Oh,  then  marriage— is""  a 
moral  state,  eh  —  at  least  for  women, 
eh,  Mr.  Blanchflower? 

Blanchflower  [who  has  shown  symp- 
toms of  great  discomfort  through  the  inter- 
view]. Ye  —  es  —  decidedly  marriage 
is  —  or  —  a  —  should  be  a  moral  state. 

Dulcie  [jumping  up  vigorously].  Ah, 
now  we've  got  it!  Now  we  can  go 
ahead !  Marriage  is  a  physical,  mystical, 
ideal,  moral  game.  Oh,  I  hate  these 
words,  moral,  ideal.  How  if  it  isn't 
ideal?  Suppose  it's  horribly,  horribly 
real.  How  if  it  isn't  moral?  Suppose 
it's  horribly,  horribly  immoral  I  Moral  1 


Moral!!  Moral!!!  Is  there  anything 
.under  God's  sun  so  immoral,  ah  — 
V guess  it  —  guess  it  —  to  be  married  to  a 
man  one  hates !  And  you  go  on  plaster- 
ing it  and  poulticing  it  and  sugaring  it 
over  with  "moral"  and  "ideal"  and 
"respectable,"  and  all  those  words  that 
men  use  to  cheat  themselves  with.  It 
isn't  moral  to  be  married  to  a  man  one 
hates !  It  isn't  ideal !  It  isn't  mystical ! 
It's  hateful !    It's  martyrdom ! 

[A  long  pause} 

Blanchflower  [calm,  with  a  real 
touch  of  feeling].  My  dear  Lady  Skene, 
I  won't  pretend  to  oner  you  advice  — 

Dulcie  [has  recovered  from  her  out- 
burst, now  speaks  in  a  very  calm,  indiffer- 
ent, matter-of-fact  tone].  It  doesn't  mat- 
ter.    You're  going  to  the  ball  ? 

Blanchflower.  I  was  going  —  but 
if  I  can  help  you  in  any  way — 
[Struck  with  the  idea]  My  uncle,  Canon 
Butterfield,  is  here  for  the  winter.  He 
suffers  from  liver,  and  has  written  a 
book  on  Socinianism.  If  you  want  any 
spiritual  advice,  I'm  sure  you  couldn  t 
do  hotter. 

Dulcie.  What  is  Socinianism?  Is 
it  anything  to  do  with  marriage? 

Blanchflower.  Well  —  ah  —  no. 
Shall  I  send  him  ? 

Dulcie.  No,  I  won't  trouble  you. 
I'll  think  this  out  for  myself. 

Blanchflower.  Well,  if  you  ever 
do  need  a  clergyman,  don't  forget  my 
uncle.  You  can't  do  better.  Or  if  at 
any  time  I  can  be  of  any  use  — 

Dulcie.     Thank  you.     Good-night, 

Blanchflower  [shaking  hands  very 
sympathetically].     Good-bye.  [Exit] 

Dulcie  [suddenly],  Nell!  [Helen 
comes  to  her]  Take  Rosy  up  at  once, 
dress  her,  get  out  of  the  hotel  by  the 
servants'  way  so  that  you  don't  meet 
Sir  Brice  —  take  her  over  to  Beaulieu 
to  the  ITdtel  des  Anglais,  and  wait  there 
till  to-morrow  morning.  I'll  send  you 
a  message  what  to  do. 

[Servant  enters,  announces  Mr.  Remon 
—  Mr.  Edward  Remon.  Enter 
David  and  Eddie,  still  in  Pierrot's 
dress.     Helen  shows  some  surprise] 

[Exit  Servant] 

Dulcie.  Quick,  Nell,  do  as  I  tell 
you. 

Helen  [looking  at  David  and  Eddie]. 
Promise  me  — 

Dulcie.    Wtafct  _x> 

you've  aeon.  m». 
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en  [comes  to  David,  shak 
m].     You  heard  her 
i.     She  shall  keep  it. 

\Exit  Helen  at  back] 
.  I've  brought  him,  Ladv 
I'm  off  to  the  ball.  I'm  not 
now  us  I  was,  but  I'm  going  to 
fling.  It's  my  only  chance  of 
the  devil.      Davy,  when'  shall 

i.  I'll  come  to  the  Opera 
>r  you.  Wait  for  me  there. 
.  Come  as  soon  as  you  can, 
_'U?  You  come  too,  Ijicly  Skene. 
In'l  think  how  jolly  it  is  to  have 
ly  and  no  conscience  aad  no  faith 
[ future,  no  anything  bat  pleasure 
i  cornel  Let's  all  bo  fools 
r  lives!  Let's  be  monkeys 
Come  on  1  Come  on  I 
As    soar 


Dr 


lid.Ue  0/  the  mom 
Ihrr'n  hands.  He 
to   his   lips.     Davii 


Dulcie.  I  would  only  have  lakes 
jusl  sufficient  for  necessaries  —  but  br 
forced  me.  I  was  weak.  Now  to* 
end  has  come.  I  won't  waste  an; 
more  of  your  mouey  in  this  [pointing  U 
Ike  cardaj  and  racing,  and  — -  I  don'! 
know  what. 

David.     Tell  it  all. 

Dulcie.  Things  can't  go  on  as 
they  are.  [Smiling]  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  Seotehmau  who  lost  his  mother- 
in-law  and  his  aunt  aad  three  cousins, 
all  in  one  epidemic?  He  said  it  was 
"just  reedeeelous."  Things  are  "just 
riedeeelous"  with  me.  [Laughing]  Sir 
Briee  has  threatened  to  take  Rosy  away 

David.     No  I 

DuLtiE.  Yes!  I'm  sending  Nell  to 
Beaulieu  with  her  to-night.  I  don't 
know  what  will  happen.  I  don't  think 
I  care  much.  It  doesn't  matter.  Noth- 
ing matters.  [Srnilinp.  Then  vHih  tint- 
tit  it  nlitrm]  Yes  —  this  journey  of  yours 
to  Africa.     Must  you  go? 

David.  I  must.  I  ve  been  waiting 
for  years  Tor  this  chance.  If  1  succeed. 
it  will  crown  all  my  life's  work. 

Ddloie.     But  it's  dangerous. 

David.  I  take  a  doctor  and  drug-. 
Besides,  I  bear  a  charmed  life. 

fever,  —  Eddie 
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David  [slowly  andfatefully].  I  wonder 
how  it  is  that  when  one  has  carefully 
weeded  out  all  the  old  superstitions 
from  one's  mind,  a  crop  of  new  super- 
stitions springs  up  more  foolish  than 
the  old  ones.  I've  lived  up  there  so 
long  I've  grown  morbid.  I've  an  attack 
of  the  silliest  form  of  superstition  —  a 
presentiment. 

Dulcie.     Ah,  I  knew  it  I 

David.  In  six  months  I  shall  laugh 
at  it.     We  will  laugh  at  it  together. 

Dulcie  [determinedly].  You  shall  not 
go! 

David.  I  must.  I'm  working  with 
my  comrades  all  over  the  world.  I've 
undertaken  this  part  of  the  work.  If 
I  don't  carry  it  out  I  break  faith  with 
them  and  spoil  their  work  too.  All  the 
good  fellows  who  are  going  with  me 
and  sharing  in  my  dangers  are  waiting 
for  me  at  Marseilles.  I  can't  leave 
them  in  the  lurch  —  I  can't  —  you 
would  not  have  me  do  it!  Say  you 
wouldn't  have  me  stamp  myself  a 
coward,  a  deserter. 

Dulcie.  No,  no.  But  I  don't  want 
you  to  go.  [Approaching  him]  If  I 
asked  you  to  stay  — 

David.  You  will  not  —  [Going 
towards  her]  You  will  not  [a  little  nearer] 
ask  me  to  stay.  [She  looks  at  him  — 
gradually  they  go  closer  to  each  other,  and 
his  manner  changes  from  a  calm,  dreamy, 
fateful  tone  to  a  fierce,  hoarse,  passionate 
tone]  Do  you  know  what  it  means  if  I 
stay  ?     Dulcie ! 

Dulcie.  You  never  called  me  that 
before. 

David  [clasping  her],  I've  never  been 
so  near  to  you.  Dulcie!  [With  sudden, 
mad  abandonment,  clasping  her  passion- 
ately] Yes,  I'll  stay!  I'll  stay!  Tell 
me  to  stay  because  —  because  —  you 
love  me. 

Dulcie.  Stay  —  because  —  ah,  you 
know  I  love  you! 

David.  Eddie's  right.  Let's  be  fools 
to-night!  Let's  live  to-night!  I'm 
hungry  for  you!  Dulcie,  tell  me  once 
again  that  you  love  me. 

Dulcie.  No  —  no.  Forget  it. 
What  have  I  said?  What  shall  we 
do? 

David.  I  don't  know.  What  does 
it  matter?  We  will  go  to  this  ball  — 
anything  —  anywhere!  Our  lives  are 
in  our  own  hands.     Come  with  me. 

[Sir  Bricb  enters.     He  shuts  the  door, 
stouts  against  it,   his  feet  a   little 


sprawling,  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
looking  at  them  maliciously.  Lon{ 
pause.  Helen  enters  at  the  othei 
door.  Another  pause.  She  beckoni 
Dulcie] 

Helen.     Dulcie ! 

[Indicates  the  inside  room.    Dul- 
cie goes  up  to  her] 
[Exit  Helen.    Dulcie  at  the  dooi 
looks    at    the    two    men.      Exit 
Dulcie.     The  two  men  are  lefi 
alone.      Another   slight    pause. 
Sir  Brice  walks  very  deliber- 
ately up  to  David.     The  twc 
men  stand  close  to  each  other 
for  a  moment  or  two] 
Sir  Brice.     You've  come  to  settle 
your  little  account,  I  suppose? 
David.     I  owe  you  nothing. 
Sir    Brice.     But    I    owe    you    six 
thousand  pounds.     I  haven't  a  penny 
in  the  world.     I'll  cut  you  for  it,  double 
or  quits. 

David.     I  don't  play  cards. 
Sir  Brice.     You  d  better  begin. 

[Rapping  on  the  table ^with  the 
cards] 
David    [very  firmly].     I    don't    play 
cards  with  you. 

Sir  Brice.     And  I  say  you  shall. 
David  [very  stern  and  comtemptuous], 
I  don't  play  cards  with  you. 

[Going  towards  door] 
8ir  Brice.     You  refuse? 
David.     I  refuse. 

Sir  Brice.     Once  for  all,  will  you 
give  me  a  chance  of  paying  back  the 
six  thousand  pounds  that  Lady  Skene 
has  borrowed  from  you?     Yes  or  no? 
David.     No. 
Sir  Brice.     No? 

David  [very  emphatically].  No. 
[Goes  to  door,  suddenly  turns  round, 
comes  up  to  him]  Yes.  [Comes  to  the 
table]  I  do  play  cards  with  you.  You 
want  my  money.  Very  well.  I'll  give 
you  a  chance  of  winning  all  I  have  in 
the  world. 

Sir  Brice  [after  a  look  of  astonish' 
ment].  Good.  I'm  your  man.  Any 
game  you  like,  and  any  stakes. 

David  [very  calm,  cold,  intense  tone  all 
through].  The  stakes  on  my  side  are 
some  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
The  stakes  on  your  side  are  —  your 
wife  and  child. 

Sir  Brice  [taken  aback].  My  wife 
and  child! 

D  A\T  \T> .     X  OMC  TTftfc  woA.  <3tKA.    ^w 

—  begm\  \P <***»  to  v>vfc  w 
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v,  {anting  flurried].  My  wife 
[Pills  hit  hands  rixtl.tsly 
I  his  hair,  look*  intently  at  David. 
I  All  right,  {rouse.  Cunningly) 
■  my  wife  a  ml  child  wry  highly. 
■d.  I  value  them  at  all  1  havo 
world.  [Pointing  to  cards]  Began  I 
ch.     You  seem  in  a  hurry. 

1     believe     I     haven't     six 

i  live.     I   want  to   make   the 

F   those  six   months.      If   I   have 

I  want   to  make  the  most  of  all 


Beg 


ul 


first 


layed    this    game.     We'd    better 
|  conditions. 

There's  only  one  condition. 

by    till    I'm   beggared   of   every 

;  1  have,  or  till  you're  beggared 

Sit  down ! 

rice    \sits    down].      Very    well. 

What  game? 

The  shortest. 
[ICE.     Simple  cutting? 
.     What  yon  please.      Begin  1 
Irice.     There's     no    hurry.     I 
have    a    night's    fun    out    of 


at  mo.  Don't  trifle 
it  to  have  done  with 
hem    to    havo    done 


[D.  i 


b  enter*  at  back] 


Dtjlcie  [turprised].  Mr.  Remon! 
Nol     Nol     Not  thatl     Not  that! 

David  [aiming  down,  warning  her  of 
with  a  motion  of  his  hand].  If  you 
please.     Stand  aside  for  a  moment. 

[0£ert  the  cards  to  Sib  Brice  It 
cut] 
Sir  Brice.     Ace  counts  lowest. 
David.     As  you  will.     Cut! 

[Sir  Brice  e*u\ 

SirBhjce.     King!    By  Jove  1    King! 

Cut!  [David  cmu\ 

Sir  Brice.     Ninel     One  to  mel     By 

Jove!    one  to  mel    [To  Dulcie]     Give 

us  up  some  of  those  cards,  will  you? 

[David    by   a    gesture   stops    her; 
takes  up  the  path  that  Sir  Brice 
has  broken  and  shuffles  them] 
Sir  Brice.     Shuffle  up.     By  Jove!  if 


■%■ 


Mr.     Romon, 


a'll     not 


pi* 


[very    gently].     Stand     aside, 

-Sir  Bhicb.     No.      Let  her  shuffle  for 
is.     She's  in  it.  isn't  she? 
Ddlcie.      Wliat  do  you  mean?    What 

ire  you  playing  for? 

Sir    Brice.      You'd    like    to     know, 
.vnulil  you?     What  are  we  playing  for? 
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David.  I  shall  pay  you  every  far- 
thing. 

Sir  Brice.  What  security  do  you 
give  me? 

David.  My  word  in  the  presence  of 
the  woman  I  love. 

Sir  Brice  [walks  about].  Let  me  be 
a  moment. 

David.    Cut. 

Sir  Brice.  [To  Dulcie].  You're 
anxious,  are  you?  I'm  going  to  win! 
I  mean  itl  I'm  going  to  win!  [To 
David]  Now!  [David  holds  cards; 
Sir  Brice  cuts]    My  God !     I've  lost ! 

David  [throws  down  the  card-table; 
leaps  at  him;  catches  hold  of  him  by  the 
throat].  Yes,  you've  lost  I  She's  mine ! 
[Gels  him  down  on  his  knees]  You've 
cheated  me  of  her  all  these  years! 
You've  cheated  me  of  her  love,  cheated 
me  of  the  fatherhood  of  her  child, 
you've  dragged  her  down,  you've  dis- 
honoured her!  She's  my  wife  now  — 
my  wife  and  child!  Take  your  oath 
you'll  never  lay  claim  to  them  again! 
Swear  it !  [Shaking  him] 

Sir  Brice.  She's  yours!  Take  her! 
I'll  never  see  her  or  her  child  again! 
I  swear  it !     Take  them ! 

David.  Dare  to  break  your  word  — 
dare  to  lay  a  finger  on  her  or  her  child  — 
dare  to  show  vour  face  in  the  home  that 
my  love  shall  give  to  her  —  and  what- 
ever laws  men  have  made  to  bind  you 
and  her  together,  I'll  break  them  and 
rid  her  of  you!  D'ye  hear?  She's 
mine!  She's  mine!  She's  mine! 
[  Throws  Sir  Brice  back  on  the  floor.  To 
Dulcie]  My  wife!  My  child!  Come! 
You're  mine! 

[David  seizes  Dulcie  in  his  arms 
and  falls  against  door.  Curtain 
begins  to  descend  when  Sir 
Brice  thrown  down] 


ACT   IV 

Scene.  —  The  Observatory  on  Mount 
GarideUi  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  near 
Nice, 

A  door,  right,  A  large  fireplace,  with 
pine  cones  and  pine  logs  ready  laid, 
above  door,  right.  At  the  back,  seen 
through  a  lajtye  curtained  doorway, 
is  the  circular  Observatory  with  larqe 
telescope,  phis  room  is  vaguely 
seen,  the  ttlescope  being  lighted  by 
a  shaft  of  sHoonlighi  at  the  beginning 


of  the  Act,  On  the  left  side,  slant- 
wise, a  large  window,  with  terrace 
outside,  giving  scenery  of  the  Mart* 
time  Alps,  A  large  armchair  above 
the  fireplace.  On  table  and  scattered 
about  the  room  are  a  number  of  scien- 
tific books  and  astronomical  instru- 
ments and  apparatus.  The  window 
is  curtained  with  Eastern  curtains. 
As  curtain  rises  the  whole  scene  is 
dark  except  for  the  shaft  of  moon- 
light that  falls  on  the  telescope. 

[Enter  David  and  Dulcie] 

David.    Come  in!     Come   to  your 
home !     My  wife ! 

Dulcie  [cold,  shuddering].     Ah  no  — 
don't  call  me  that  —  at  least  not  yet. 

David.     You're  shivering!     Let  me 
give  you  some  wine. 

[Goes    to    cupboard,    brings    out 
bottle  and  glass,  which  he  fills, 
places  them  on  table] 
Dulcie.     No,  no,  tell  me  — 

[Goes  to  him,  looks  into  his  face] 
David  [with  great  tenderness],  Dul- 
cie! Dulcie!  What  is  it,  dear?  How 
cold  you  are.  I'll  light  the  fire. 
[Lights  fire,  which  is  already  laid  with 
large  pine  cones  and  logs  and  quickly 
blazes  up]  I'm  your  servant  now.  I'w 
nothing  to  do  all  my  life  but  wait  on 
you.  We  shall  soon  have  a  blaze  with 
these  pine  logs.  My  servants  left  me 
last  night.  I  thought  I  should  have 
no  further  use  for  them.  I  thought  my 
life  here  was  ended.  Ended!  My  life 
has  only  begun  this  last  hour.  [Clasp- 
ing her]  Dulcie!  Do  you  know  where 
you  are  ?  You  are  in  your  home.  Take 
off  your  hat  and  cloak,  dear.  [Gently 
removes  her  cloak  and  puts  it  on  chair] 
There!  [Seats  her  at  the  fire  in  large 
chair]  This  is  your  own  hearth,  dear, 
your  own  fireside.  You  are  my  bride! 
No  bride  was  ever  so  welcome  as  you. 
Poor  hands  so  cold.  [Takes  her  hands 
in  his,  rubs  them;  as  he  does  so,  they 
both  at  one'  moment  see  her  wedding-ring. 
Dulcie  withdraws  her  hand  in  shame. 
They  look  at  each  other  horrified.  A 
pause]     Give  me  your  hand. 

[She  holds  it  out.  He  takes  off  the 
ring,  goes  to  window,  draws 
aside  the  curtains,  opens  win- 
dow, throws  away  the  ring, 
comes  back  to  her.  The  dawn 
outside  begins  and  qttufou£X\ 
rUe%  vrOo  a  VuXX  *>««%**  ^>w^ 
progre%»  o$  Ari\ 
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!     [<H 


I   la   her].     Oh, 


I  have  no  life,  no  ambition 

n  you.     The  world   has  gone 

This   journey    to    Africa  — 

)  abjBOt  of  my  life  —  it's  less 

ling  to  me  now.      I've  thrown 

,   I've  forgotten  it,  because  you 

mustn't    do 

| Oh,  I'm  selfish  to  take  you  from 

from  your  work.     You 

be  this  groat  discovery. 


'  ther 


lake. 


jest  of  them  all.  We 
been  puzzling  all  i 
what  pra  vital" 


the 


s  love. 


I've 

It's 

I  holds  together  all  this  universe. 
Jo  that   drives  every  little,  atom 
i  rush   to  every  other  little 
|  There'*  love  at   the  centre  of 
There's  love  at  the  eentre 
iga.      So 


Nell  and  Rosy,      They'll  he 


now.  [Reluming  and  Ihrnrmng  her  armi 
round  him]     I  only  know  I  love  you. 

David  {eXasping  htr  madly].  Dulde, 
this  is  your  home,  this  is  our  wedding- 
day.     My  bride  I 

Dolcib  [tearing  herself  from  him}. 
No,  no  —  not  now  —  not  yet !  My 
promise  to  Nell  —  I  promised  her  I 
nould  take  no  stop  till  I  had  seen  her. 

David  [pursuing  her,  fiercely  clasping 

ii     Vnn'ra  taken   the  step. 


You'v 


You'n 


DuLCIE.  No,  no.  [Repulsing  him 
again]  Let  me  think.  Wait  till  Nell 
comes.  Ah,  don't  think  I  don't  love 
you.  There's  nothing  I  wouldn't  do 
or  suffer  for  you.  There's  not  a  thought 
in  my  heart  that  isn't  yours.  Say  you 
know  it!     Say  you  know  it! 

David.  I  know  it.  What  then* 
Tell  me  what's  in  your  heart. 

Dulcie.     I  can't.    Can't  you  guess? 

David.     Guess  — ■  what? 

Dulcie.  Oh,  it  was  horrible  with 
liim.  There  was  no  home,  no  family. 
no  love.  It  seemed  like  a  hlasjilt.->:iiy 
of  home  to  live  with  him.  But  this  — 
I  can't  tell  you  how  I  feel  — -  I  don't 
think  any  man  can  understand  it.  it's 
only  a  woman,  and  not  all  women  — 
not  many  women  perhaps  — ■  hut  I  feel 
it.     I  can't  get  rid  of  it.     To  live  with 
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David.     And  that? 

Dulcie.  By  the  marriage  and  love 
of  husband  and  wife. 

David.  It  is  marriage  I  offer  you. 
Dulcie,  you  must  see  there's  no  future 
for  you  away  from  me.  Say  you'll  give 
yourself  to  me  willingly.  [Pause]  I 
will  not  take  you  else.  Give  yourself 
to  me! 

Dulcie  [after  a  pause],     I  am  yours. 

David.  No.  Give  yourself  to  me  — 
wholly,  freely,  willingly. 

Dulcie.  Oh!  don't  you  see?  I 
would  give  you  myself  —  a  thousand 
selves  if  I  could.  What  is  there  in  me 
that  is  worth  giving,  or  worth  your 
taking  now  ? 

David.  Everything,  everything.  Give 
yourself  to  me! 

Dulcie.  If  I  give  you  myself  I 
give  you  the  last  four  years  with  me. 
They  are  part  of  me.  I  shall  only  feel 
that  I  can  never  get  rid  of  them.  I 
cannot  get  rid  of  them.  Every  time 
you  kiss  me  I  shall  see  him  beside  us! 
I  cannot!  I  cannot!  I  cannot!  I 
cannot! 

[Pause.     Eddie  looks  in  at  win- 
dow] 

Eddie.  Ho,  ho,  Davy!  Ho,  ho! 
Here  we  are ! 

Dulcie  [goes  to  window,  goes  up  to 
him],  Mv  sister  and  Rosy,  are  they 
with  you? 

Eddie  [pointing  down  below].  Quite 
safe.  Here  they  are.  Look  alive, 
Davy!  We've  no  time  to  waste.  I 
shall  be  ready  in  a  twinkling.  I'm 
half  a  fool,  and  half  a  wise  man  just 
now.  In  two  minutes  I  shall  be  in  my 
right  senses  —  or  in  as  many  as  I've 
got  —  and  then  —  [Passes  by] 

David.  [To  Dulcie]  Dulcie,  your 
sister  is  here.  Tell  her  that  henceforth 
you  are  my  wife. 

Dulcie.  I  am  your  slave,  your  dog, 
your  anything !  Take  me  if  you  will  — 
take  me!  But  kill  me  after.  If  you 
don't  I  shall  kill  myself. 

[Helen  enters  at  door,  stands  for  a  mo- 
ment looking  at  one  and  then  at  the 
other] 

Helen.     Dulcie. 

[Dulcie    goes    to    her,    saying, 
"Nell"] 
Dulcie.     Rosy  —  where  is  she? 
Helen    [pointing    off].     She's    there. 

Eulcie    is   going.     Helen   stops   her] 
t   me  look  at  you.     [Dulcie  looks 


frankly  at  her.  Helen  smiles,  kisses 
her]  Go  to  your  baby.  [Exit  Dulcie. 
Helen  shuts  the  door  after  Dulcie] 
You've  taken  her  from  him  ? 

[David  nods] 

Helen.     For  good  and  all? 

David.     For  good  and  all. 

Helen.  Why  have  you  brought  her 
here? 

David.     To  make  her  my  wife. 

Helen.  Your  wife?  That  is  im- 
possible unless  — 

David.     Unless  ? 

Helen.  Unless  her  husband  divorces 
her  and  takes  her  child  from  her. 

David.  I've  won  her  from  him,  her 
and  the  child.  Don't  come  between 
us.     Give  them  to  me ! 

Helen  [stops  him].  She  is  not  mine 
to  give.  She  is  not  yours  to  take. 
Your  brother  tells  me  you're  going  on 
this  expedition  to  Africa  this  morning. 

David.     I'm  not  going. 

Helen.  Not  going?  But  you  have 
looked  forward  to  it  all  your  life ! 

David.  I've  wasted  all  my  life  in 
such  dreams  and  shadows  as  work  and 
duty.  What  has  it  availed  me?  Now 
I  see  one  chance  of  happiness  before 
me,  don't  take  it  from  me !  Give  them 
to  me!  [She  stops  him]  I  will  have 
them! 

[Eddie  enters  dressed  ready  to  start] 

Eddie.  Davy,  old  boy,  look  alive! 
The  men  have  got  everything  on  the 
mules.     We've  not  a  moment  to  waste. 

David.     I'm  not  going. 

Eddie.  Not  going?  But  they  are 
all  waiting  for  us.  If  we  don't  go,  all 
the  expeditions  everywhere  will  be  a 
failure.  Davy,  you  aren't  going  to  sell 
them  all  like  a  —  like  a  —  They'll  call 
you  a  —  well,  you  fill  in  the  word. 

David.     I'm  not  going. 

Eddie.  But  what  excuse  can  we 
make? 

David.  Any  excuse  you  like  —  I've 
changed  my  mind. 

Helen  [with  quiet  sarcasm].  Is  that 
a  good  excuse  for  a  soldier  to  make  just 
as  he's  ordered  into  battle? 

David.     I'm  not  a  soldier. 

Helen.  Yes,  you  are.  We  are  all 
soldiers  on  this  earth,  bound  to  be  loyal 
to  every  one  of  our  comrades,  bound 
to  obey  the  great  rules  of  life,  whether 
they  are  easy  or  hard.  Yes,  and  all  the 
more  bound  when  they  are  hardN  ^V»5h^ 
they  may  w»\»  \s&  ova  N^srsXA*.   ^l^^ 
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u'U  go,  and  Leave  her  to  mc  and 

j.     I  love  bar!     I  love  her  I 

k.     Then  save  her  for  her  child. 

r  to  ho  a  tood  mother  to  that 

lelpless  ereaturo  she  has  brought 

le  world,   so  that  when   her  girl 

lip  and  she  has  to  guide  her,  she'll 

to  say  to  her  ootid,  "You  can 

rself   to   this  man,  and  iF  you 

|ke  him  you  eau  give  yourself  to 

',  and  to  another,  and  so  on.      It 

matter.      It  was  what  I  did!" 

D    [same   tone].     I    love   herl     I 

irl      I    love    her!      You   sha'n't 

nit  of  my  happiness! 

In  [slopping  him],     I  can't  reason 

"  can  only  feel,  and  I  know  my 

is  right.      I    know   the   womnn 

s  herself  to  another  man  while 

Ishand   is   alive   bi'travs   her   sex, 

>  bad  woman. 

I  love  her!     I  love  her! 

[Going  Inwards  door] 

few   [stopping   him].     Then   make 

Ive  the  liest  thing  in  her  life,  and 

jt  tiling  in  yours.     You  have  loved 

fell.     Yon  have  made  so  many 

i  for  her.     Make  this  one  last 

Keep  her  pure  fur  lur  child. 

That's    God's    voice    speak- 


r'fl'ke 


Dulcie  [bows  her  head].     Go.     Oo. 

David  [going  from  her 
I've  played  this  great  game  of  love  li 
a  foot,  as  men  would  say.  Perhaps  IV 
pluyt-d  tin-  LT'at  game  of  life  like  a  fool, 
too.  If  we  are  sacrificing  ourselves  for 
a  shadow  we  are  only  doing  what  earth's 

hbost  creatures  have  done  l>efore  us.  If 
duty  is  reality,  we  have  done  right. 
Right  —  wrong  —  duty  —  they  may  be 
all  shadows,  hut  my  love  for  you  is  real, 
IDuixie  is  sobbing,  he  comes  to  her] 
Hush!  Hush,  dear!  We  shall  never 
know  satiety.  Our  love  will  never 
grow  stale  and  commonplace,  will  it? 
Dulcie,  we've  only  thrown  away  the 
husks.  We've  kepi  the  immortal  part 
of  our  love  —  if  there  is  an  immortal 
part.  Look !  this  is  my  mother's 
wedding  ring.  [Taking  <i  very  thin  gold 
ring  from  his  little  finger]  She  gave  it 
to  me  as  she  was  dying.  It  has  never 
left  my  finger  since.  I  give  it  you  in 
exchange  for  the  one  I  took  from  you. 
Give  me  your  hand.  [Dulcie  gives  it] 
With  this  Ting  I  thee  wed.  As  she  that 
bore  me  was  pure,  so  I  leave  you  pure, 
dear.  Kiss  me  once  —  I've  held  you 
sacred!     [She    kiwes    him]     Good-hvc. 
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(1856-1900) 

Wilde  was  the  epitome  of  the  fin  de  sikcle  spirit,  and  the  fin  de  Steele  spirit  was  a 
pose.  Wilde  himself  was  a  pose;  and  his  art,  however  much  it  may  have  been 
perfect  in  form  and  beautiful  in  expression,  was,  likewise,  a  pose.  Critics  have 
declared  that  the  sincerity  which  should  have  gone  into  his  art  was  put  into  his 
life.  But  Wilde's  sincerity  was  of  the  self-indulgent  kind,  and  his  pose  gave  pleas- 
ure to  himself,  rather  than  covered  any  real  tragedy  of  the  soul.  One  might  readily 
measure  Wilde's  life  by  the  antithetical  demands  made  by  him  upon  it.  For  in- 
stance, he  said : 

The  two  great  turning-points  of  my  life  were  when  my  father  sent  me  to 
Oxford,  and  when  Society  sent  me  to  prison. 

This  is  true,  in  so  far  as  both  events  resulted  in  the  exact  soundings  of  Wilde's 
character.  While  he  was  at  Oxford  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Ruskin,  and 
what  he  then  learned  of  art  and  what  he  then  sensed  of  socialism  proved  of  vary- 
ing influence  in  the  years  to  follow. 

After  having  served  his  term  in  prison,  and  after  having  poured  his  repentance 
into  "De  Profundi  a' \  Wilde,  still  addicted  to  the  brilliant  phrase,  for  the  first  time 
used  his  brilliancy  to  cover  the  tragedy  of  a  broken  life. 

He  is  representative  of  a  period  in  English  life  and  letters,  interesting  because 
of  its  inconsequence,  because  of  its  studied  freedom  which  seems  to  have  been 
framed  solely  to  break  through  the  shams  of  Victorian  prudishness.  The  conse- 
quence is,  this  period  of  art  and  of  literature  was  essentially  one  of  neuroticism,  not 
deserving  the  entire  censure  of  Max  Nordau,  but  still  having  its  roots  deep  down 
in  that  nervous  tissue  which  Max  Nordau 's  scientific  observation  unerringly  in- 
dicated. The  Maeterlinck  of  this  same  period,  in  France,  surrounded  himself 
with  a  group  of  young  men  who  burned  themselves  out  in  their  art,  and  openly 
defied  society.  But  Maeterlinck  escaped  the  fumes  which  rose  from  the  mood  of 
the  time,  and  came  out  into  a  healthier  atmosphere.  Oscar  Wilde,  under  the  same 
pernicious  influences,  succumbed  to  the  mood  which  was  not  a  new  creation  in 
literature,  but  which  was  a  direct  reflection  of  the  mood  of  his  life.  Gaining  for 
himself,  as  he  did,  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  brilliant  exponent  of  what  was 
called  the  "fleshly  school  of  literature  ",  Oscar  Wilde  infused  into  the  British  drama 
of  his  time  a  brilliancy  which  it  had  not  known  since  the  days  of  Sheridan.  It 
was  a  brilliancy  all  the  more  to  be  accounted  a  distinct  contribution,  because  it 
was  based  upon  an  unerring  sense  of  life  which  Oscar  Wilde  had  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  reacted  upon  himself.     He  wrote  in  "De  Profundis" : 

I  had  genius,  a  distinguished  name,  high  soq\«1  a£a&\a&^\scBStasbK,9  ob&&*- 
lectuai  daring:  I  made  art  a  philosophy  and  p\a\\o«o^a^  va.  *x\»\  ^  ^frflsak.^ 
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>f  men  and  the  colours  ul  things:    there  was  nothing  I  said  or  did  that 

i  make  people  wonder.      I   took  the  drama,  the  moat  objective  form 

to  art,  and  made  of  it  as  personal  a  mode  of  expression  as  the  lyric  or 

net;  at  the  same  time  I  widened  its  range  and  enriched  its  characteriza- 

Drama.  novel,  poem  in  prose,  poem  in  rhyme,  subtle  or  fantastic  dia- 

whatnver  !  touched,  I  made  beautiful  in  a  new  mode  of  beauty ;  to  truth 

I  T  gave  what  is  false  no  less  than  what  is  true  as  its  rightful  province,  and 

■od  that  the  false  and  the  true  are  merely  forms  of  intellectual  existence. 

Hated  art  as  the  supreme  reality  and  life  as  a  mere  mode  of  fiction.   .  .  . 

a  the  imagination  of  my  century  bo  that  it  created  myth  aDd  legend 

me.     I  summed  tip  all  systems  in  a  phrase  and  all  existence  in  an 

Jl  Oscar  Wilde  exerted  his  genuine  powers  in  other  directions  than  in  trying 
lup  existence  in  an  epigram,  his  name  would  not  in  itself  conjure  up  so  much 
I  unhealthy  in  English  letters.  There  is  no  doubt,  as  he  indicated,  that  it 
1  genius  to  know  how  to  live;  but  to  burn  up  one's  genius  in  Wilde's  kind  of 
Is  bound  Booner  or  later  to  result  in  disillusionment.  Had  that  genius'been 
I  with  the  talent  which  he  confesses  he  put  into  his  work,  we  would  have 
rreater  art  than  remains  to  us  of  Wilde's  making. 

b  of  the  truest  things  ever  written  about  him  is  contained  in  an  essay  by 
laid  Henderson.     It  was  lo  the  effect  that  "the  crux  of  his  mania  was  blind- 
1  the  truth  that  the  man  who  is  the  lackey  of  his  passion  can  never  be  the 
if  his  fat*." 

)Ugh  reading  of  Wilde  a 
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eighties,  one  must  turn  to  Punch  and  examine  the  series  of  cartoons  headed  "Nin- 
oompoopiana."  The  reputation  he  made  for  himself  in  England  preceded  him 
on  his  first  visit  to  America,  whither  he  went,  in  1882,  to  lecture,  and  where,  on  his 
arrival,  he  made  the  startling  announcement  at  the  custom-house  that  he  had 
nothing  to  declare  except  his  genius.  While  in  the  United  States,  he  lectured  in 
the  spirit  of  being  the  High  Priest  of  the  new  iEstheticism.  When  he  went  to 
Paris,  he  was  received  by  De  Goncourt,  Daudet,  Hugo,  and  Bernhardt.  In  1883, 
he  finally  resided  in  London.  And  the  following  year  he  married  Constance  Mary 
Lloyd,  settling  in  Tite  Street,  in  a  house  decorated  by  Whistler.  The  relation 
between  Wilde  and  Whistler  is  one  of  those  strange  histories  that  is  an  art  in  itself. 

Between  1884  and  1892  Wilde  wrote  "The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray",  "The 
Happy  Princess  and  Other  Tales",  "The  House  of  Pomegranates",  "The  Soul  of 
Man  under  Socialism",  and  "Intentions."  His  dramatic  ability  was  largely 
compressed  between  the  years  1892  and  1895,  although  in  1882  he  had  written 
44  Vera;  or,  the  Nihilists",  and,  in  1891,  "The  Duchess  of  Padua."  His  brilliant 
comedies,  however,  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  "Lady  Windermere's 
Fan"  was  given  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  on  February  22, 1892,  by  George  Alex- 
ander. "A  Woman  of  No  Importance"  was  produced  by  Beerbohm  Tree,  at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre,  on  April  19,  1893.  "An  Ideal  Husband,"  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Lewis  Waller,  was  given  at  the  Haymarket,  on  January  3,  1895,  and  the 
following  month,  on  February  14,  "The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest"  was  per- 
formed at  the  St.  James's.  His  "Saloml",  refused  in  1893  by  the  British  censor, 
was  produced,  in  1894,  in  Paris,  having  been  written  in  French  for  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt. His  other  two  dramatic  endeavours  are  fragments,  " La  Sainte  Cour tisane" 
and  "A  Florentine  Tragedy." 

Wilde  would  have  been  a  greater  dramatic  artist  had  he  not  taken  the  work  of 
the  theatre  so  lightly.  Reading  his  plays  in  succession,  one  is  struck  by  several 
predominant  characteristics :  the  carelessness  with  which  the  plot  is  constructed, 
the  triviality  with  which  the  character  is  conceived,  and  the  brilliancy  with  which 
the  style  of  the  entire  dialogue  is  embroidered  with  his  wit.  Structurally,  Wilde 
invented  no  better  than  the  average  playwright  in  the  France  and  the  England 
of  his  day.  We  have  selected  for  inclusionon  the  present  volume  "The  Importance 
of  Being  Earnest"  because  it  is  more  reckless  in  the  youthfulness  of  its  situation, 
and  more  fantastical  in  its  combination  of  wit  and  situation  than  his  other  plays. 

At  times,  when  reading  Wilde's  dramas,  one  is  impressed  by  the  almost  trivial 
way  in  which  the  dialogue  is  written,  reflective  of  the  French  Conversations,  — 
a  style  in  vogue  in  the  language  books  of  the  period.  One  is  also  impressed  by  the 
tendency,  on  the  part  of  Wilde,  to  be  more  interested  in  his  side  interpretations, 
than  in  attempting  to  relate  his  dialogue  to  the  characters  with  which  he  is  dealing. 
Whenever  he  means  to  be  sincere,  as  in  parts  of  "  Lady  Windermere's  Fan  v  and 
"A  Woman  of  No  Importance",  one  feels  the  lack  of  sincerity  with  which  the  at- 
tempt is  made.  A  scoffer  at  sentimentality,  he  often  fell  into  the  most  sentimental 
attitudes.  One  would  expect  not  quite  the  perfect  piece  of  work  "The  Impor- 
tance of  Being  Earnest"  assuredly  is,  because  of  the  fact  that  its  pivot  —  upon 
which  the  plot  moves  —  is  a  pun.  Wilde's  dramatic  excellence  is  uneven  and  sur- 
prising. "He  who  runs  may  read"  might  be  changed,  in  the  case  of  Oscar  Wilde, 
to  "he  who  runs,  interprets."  The  larger  part  of  "A  Woman  of  No  Importance" 
is  given  over  to  Wilde's  trivial  commentary  on  life  —  w\  \ix^x^fc\^^^«^s^Q\»s^. 
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pal  satire.-!  are  intellectual  feats.  They  strike  one  as  being  essentially  youth- 
r  generalizations.  Shaw  caught  the  Wilde  spirit  in  "You  Never  Can 
|jut  the  difference  between  Shaw  and  Wilde  is  this :  that,  whereas  the  latter 
>d  during  the  period  known  as  the  Orford  Movement,  and  during  an  er» 
rized  by  the  /Esthetic  Movement,  he  was  never  a  passionate  believer  in 
the  consequence  being  that,  however  sincerely  he  may  have  himself  felt 
vital  forces  surrounding  him,  his  reaction  toward  them  was  essentially  in- 
put,  if  not  trivial.  On  the  other  hand,  Shaw's  philosophy  is  deep-grounded, 
r  casual  his  expression  of  it. 

ere  details  in  the  life  of  Oscar  Wildo  are  too  well  known  to  need  repeat- 
=  believed  what  he  said  when  he  wrote  to  Whistler.  —  "Be  warned  in 
es;  and  remain,  as  I  do,  incomprehensible.  To  be  great  is  to  be  mis- 
Bood." —  he  had  his  wish  consummated.  No  man  has  been  more  reviled,  more 
B-escnted,  more  under- and  over-estimated  than  Oscar  Wilde.  He  was  the  gal- 
■lock  whieh  did  infinite  harm  to  himself,  but  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  Vie- 
[is  is  the  typo  of  genius  that  will  probably  become  more  recognised 
j  separates  it  from  the  pernicious  influence  of  his  life.  Instinctively,  he 
Jtied  many  things  that  were  to  happen  in  the  dramatic  world.  He  was  the 
r  of  Gordon  Craig  in  his  upholding  of  the  "  mask."  One  cannot  say  that, 
t  Wilde,  Shaw  would  nut  have  been  ;  but  one  can  say  that  had  Oscar  Wilde 
led  Shaw's  social  conscience,  his  plays  would  not  have  rung  false.  No 
I  how  far  we  advance  in  moral  questions,  there  still  will  remain  in  the  uni- 
I  detestation  of  the  "dcshly"  in  literature,  and  there  seems  to  be  more  than 
■(i.'iiilency  to  keep  art  attached  to  life  rather  than  to  support  art  for  art's 
That  is  why  we  still  receive  a  physical  repulsion  in  reading  "Salome." 
nentally  neurotic  anil  cannot  lie  excused  in  the  name  of  its  und< 
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ACT   I 


Scene.  —  Morning-room  in  Algernon's 
fiat  in  Half  Moon  Street.  The  room 
is  luxuriously  and  artistically  fur- 
nished. The  sound  of  a  piano  is 
heard  in  the  adjoining  roomy 

[Lane  is  arranging  afternoon  tea  on  the 
table,  and  after  the  music  has  ceased, 
Algernon  enters] 

Algernon.  Did  you  hear  what  I 
was  playing,  Lane? 

Lane.  1  didn't  think  it  polite  to 
listen,  sir. 

Algernon.  I'm  sorry  for  that,  for 
your  sake.  I  don't  play  accurately  — 
anyone  can  play  accurately  —  but  I 
play  with  wonderful  expression.  As 
far  as  the  piano  is  concerned,  sentiment 
is  my  forte.     I  keep  science  for  Life. 

Lane.     Yes,  sir. 

Algernon.  And,  speaking  of  the 
science  of  Life,  have  you  got  the  cucum- 
ber sandwiches  cut  for  Lady  Bracknell  ? 

Lane.     Yes,  sir. 

[Hands  them  on  a  salver] 

Algernon  [inspects  them,  takes  two, 
and  sits  down  on  the  sofa].  Oh!  .  .  . 
by  the  way,  Lane,  I  see  from  your  book 
that  on  Thursday  night  when  Lord 
Shoreman  and  Mr.  Worthing  were 
dining  with  me,  eight  bottles  of  cham- 
pagne are  entered  as  having  been 
consumed. 

Lane.  Yes,  sir;  eight  bottles  and 
a  pint. 

Algernon.  Why  is  it  that  at  a 
bachelor's  establishment  the  servants 
invariably  drink  the  champagne?  I 
ask  merely  for  information. 

Lane.  I  attribute  it  to  the  superior 
quality  of  the  wine,  sir.  I  have  often 
observed  that  in  married  households 
the  champagne  is  rarely  of  a  first-rate 
brand. 

Algernon.  Good  heavens !  Is  mar- 
riage so  demoralising  as  that  ? 

Lane.  I  believe  it  is  a  very  pleasant 
state,  mr.    I  bsvo  had  very  little  ex- 


rrience  of  it  myself  up  to  the  present, 
have  only  been  married  once.  That 
was  in  consequence  of  a  misunderstand- 
ing between  myself  and  a  young  person. 

Algernon  [languidly].  I  don't  know 
that  I  am  much  interested  in  your 
family  life,  Lane. 

Lane.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  a  very 
interesting  subject.  I  never  think  of 
it  myself. 

Algernon.  Very  natural,  I  am  sure. 
That  will  do,  Lane,  thank  you. 

Lane.     Thank  you,  sir. 

[Lane  goes  out] 

Algernon.  Lane's  views  on  mar- 
riage seem  somewhat  lax.  Really,  if 
the  lower  orders  don't  set  us  a  good 
example,  what  on  earth  is  the  use  of 
them?  They  seem,  as  a  class,  to  have 
absolutely  no  sense  of  moral  respon- 
sibility. 

[Enter  Lane] 

Lane.     Mr.  Ernest  Worthing. 
[Enter  Jack] 

[Lane  goes  out] 

Algernon.  How  are  you,  my  dear 
Ernest?     What  brings  you  up  to  town? 

Jack.  Oh,  pleasure,  pleasure !  What 
else  should  bring  one  anywhere?  Eat- 
ing as  usual,  I  see,  Algy ! 

Algernon  [stiffly].  I  believe  it  is 
customary  in  good  society  to  take 
some  slight  refreshment  at  five  o'clock. 
Where  have  you  been  since  last  Thurs- 
day? 

Jack  [sitting  down  on  the  sofa].  In 
the  country. 

Algernon.  What  on  earth  do  you 
do  there? 

Jack  [pulling  off  his  gloves].  When 
one  is  in  town  one  amuses  oneself. 
When  one  is  in  the  country  one  amuses 
other  people.     It  is  fc%c««8\N^  ^wswaat- 

you  amused 
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I  \airily].     Oh,  neighbours,  neigh- 

....     Got  nice  neighbours  in 
Irt  of  Shropshire ? 
\.     Perfectly  horrid!  never  speak 
|jf  them. 

How      immensely      you 
them !      [Goes     over    and 
I  and  uric  A]     By    tlie    way,    Siiro[>- 
your  county,  is  it  not? 

Eh?      Shropshire?      Yes,    of 

Hullo  I     Why  nil  these  cups? 

|ieumoer  sandwiches?     Why  such 

extravagance  iu  one  so  young? 

I  coming  to  tea? 

Ihnon.     Oil !     merely  Aunt  Au- 
Jild  (iwendolen. 

How  perfectly  delightful! 

inok.     Yes,    that    is    nil    very 

[but   I   am  afraid   Aunt  Augusta 

lilc  approve  of  your  being  here. 

May  I  ask  why" 


disgraceful.      It  is  almost  as  Dad 
Bway  Gwendolen  flirts  with  you. 
"    .m  in  love  with  Gwendolen, 
s  up  to   town  expressly   to 

ernon.     I  thought  you  had  come 
I  pleasure?   ...   I  call  tluit  busi- 


butter.  The  bread  and  butter  is  fa* 
Gwendolen.  Gwendolen  is  devoted  to 
bread  and  butter. 

Jack  [advancing  to  tabic  and  AWptu 
himsdj].  And  very  good  bread  and 
butter  it  is  loo. 

Algernon.  Well,  my  dear  fellow, 
you  need  not  eat  as  if  you  were  going 
to  eat  it  all.  You  behave  as  if  you  were 
married  to  her  already.  You  are  not 
married  to  her  already,  and  I  don't 
think  you  ever  will  be. 

Jack.  Why  on  earth  do  you  say 
that? 

Algernon.  Well,  in  the  first  place, 
girls  never  marry  the  men  they  flirt 
with.     Girls  don't  think  it  right. 

Jack.     Oh,  that  is  nonsense  1 

Algernon.  It  isn't.  It  is  a  greal 
truth.  It  accounts  for  the  extraordi- 
nary number  of  bachelors  that  one  am 
all  over  the  place.  In  the  second  place, 
1  don't  give  my  consent. 

Jack.     Your  consent ! 

Algernon.  My  dear  fellow,  Gwen- 
dolen is  my  first  eousin.  And  before  I 
allow  you  to  marry  her,  you  will  have 
to  clear  up  the  whole  ipieMion  of  Ceeilv. 
{Ring*  <*If| 

Jack.  Ceeilv!  What  on  earth  do 
;an?     What  do  you  mean,  Algy. 
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it  makes  no  nutter,  Tar,  now  that  I  look 
at  the  inscription  inside,  I  find  that  the 
thing  isn't  yours  after  all. 

Jack.  Of  course  it's  mine.  [Moil- 
ing to  him]  You  have  seen  me  with  it 
a  hundred  times,  and  you  have  no  right 
whatsoever  to  read  what  is  written  in- 
side. It  is  a  very  ungcntlemanly  thing 
to  read  a  private  cigarette  case. 

Algernon.  OhT  it  is  absurd  to 
have  a  hard-and-fast  rule  about  what 
one  should  read  and  what  one  shouldn't. 
More  than  half  of  modern  culture  de- 
pends on  what  one  shouldn't  read. 

Jack.  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  fact, 
and  I  don't  propose  to  discuss  modern 
culture.  It  isn  t  the  sort  of  thing  one 
should  talk  of  in  private.  I  simply  want 
my  cigarette  case  back. 

Algernon.  Yes;  hut  this  isn't  your 
cigarette  case.  This  cigarette  case  is  a 
present  from  someone  of  the  name  of 
Cecily,  and  you  said  you  didn't  know 
anyone  of  that  name. 

Jack.  Well,  if  you  want  to  know, 
Cecily  happens  to  be  my  aunt. 

Algernon.     Your  aunt ! 

Jack.  Yes.  Charming  old  lady  she 
is,  too.  Lives  at  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Just  give  it  back  to  mo,  Algy. 

Algernon  [retreating  to  back  of  sofa]. 
But  why  does  she  call  herself  little 
Cecily  if  she  is  your  aunt  and  lives  at 
Tunbridge  Wells?  \Reading]  'From 
little  Cecily  with  her  fondest  love.' 

Jack  [moving  to  sofa  and  kneeling 
upon  it].  My  dear  follow,  what  on 
earth  is  there  in  that?  Some  aunts  are 
talk  some  aunts  are  not  tall.  That  is  a 
matter  that  surely  an  aunt  may  be 
allowed  to  decide  for  herself.  You 
seem  to  think  that  every  aunt  should 
be  exactly  like  your  aunt!  That  is 
absurd  1  For  Heaven's  sake  give  me 
back  my  cigarette  case. 

[Follows    Algernon    round    the 

Algernon-.  Yes.  But  why  does 
your  aunt  call  you  her  uncle.  'From 
little  Cecily,  with  her  fondest  love  to 
her  dear  Uncle  Jack.'  There  is  no 
objection,  I  admit,  to  an  aunt  being  a 
small  aunt,  but  why  an  aunt,  no  matter 
what  her  size  may  be,  should  call  her 
own  nephew  her  uncle,  I  can't  quite 
make  out.  Besides,  your  name  isn't 
Jack  at  all ;  it  is  Ernest. 

Jack.     It  isn't  Ernest ;  it's  Jack. 

Algernon.  You  have  always  told 
me  it  was  Ernest.  J  have  introduced 
jrao  to  everyone  as  Ernest.     You  answer 


to  the  name  of  Ernest.  You  look  as 
if  your  name  was  Ernest.  You  are 
the  most  earnest  looking  person  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life.  It  is  perfectly  absurd 
your  saying  that  your  name  isn  t  Ernest. 
It's  on  your  cards.  Here  is  one  of 
them.  [Taking  it  from  case]  'Mr. 
Ernest  Worthing,  B  4,  The  Albany.' 
I'll  keep  this  as  a  proof  your  name  is 
Ernest  if  ever  you  attempt  to  deny  it 
to  me,  or  to  Gwendolen,  or  to  anyone 
else.  [Puts  the  card  in  his  pocket] 

Jack.  Well,  my  name  is  Ernest  in 
town  and  Jack  in  the  country,  and  the 
cigarette  case  was  given  to  me  in  the 
country. 

Algernon.  Yes,  but  that  does  not 
account  for  the  fact  that  your  small 
Aunt  Cecily,  who  lives  at  Tunbridge 
Wells,  calls  you  her  dear  uncle.  Come, 
old  boy,  you  had  much  better  have  the 
thing  out  at  once. 

Jack.  My  dear  Algy,  you  talk 
exactly  as  if  you  were  a  dentist.  It  is 
very  vulgar  to  talk  like  a  dentist  when 
one  isn't  a  dentist.  It  produces  a 
false  impression. 

Algernon.  Well,  that  is  exactly 
what  dentists  always  do.  Now,  go  on ! 
Tell  me  the  whole  thing.  I  may  men- 
tion that  I  have  always  suspected  you 
of  being  a  confirmed  and  secret  Bun- 
buryist ;   and  I  am  quite  sure  of  it  now. 

Jack.  Bunburyist?  What  on  earth 
do  you  mean  by  a  Bunburyist? 

Algernon.  I'll  reveal  to  you  the 
meaning  of  that  incomparable  expres- 
sion as  soon  as  you  are  kind  enough  to 
inform  me  why  you  are  Ernest  in  town 
and  Jack  in  the  country. 

Jack.     Well,    produce   my  cigarette 

Algernon.  Here  it  is.  [Hands 
cigarette  case]  Now  produce  your  ex- 
planation, and  pray  make  it  improbable. 
[Sits  an  sofa] 

Jack.  My  dear  fellow,  there  is 
nothing  improbable  about  my  explana- 
tion at  all.  In  fact  it's  perfectly  or- 
dinary. Old  Mr.  Thomas  Cardew,  who 
adopted  me  when  I  was  a  little  boy, 
made  me  in  hie  will  guardian  to  tus 

Sand-daughter,  Miss  Cecily  Cardew. 
ccily,  who  addresses  me  as  her  uncle 
from  motives  of  respect  that  you  could 
not  possibly  appreciate,  lives  at  my 
place  in  the  country  under  the  charge 
of  her  admirable  governess ,  Miss  Praia. 

Algernon.     TOmk»  \»  'Cw*.  ^Jvac* "» 
the  country ,  by  Mhn  n«s^  »_ 
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re  not  going  H>  be  invited. 

1  may  tell  you  candidly  that  the 

"    a  Shropshire. 

&    ,.,«...      I    suspected    that,    my 

Bellow  1     I    have    Bunburyed    ail 

Shropshire   on   two  separate  oc- 

Now,    go   on.     Why  are   you 

In  town  and  Jack  in  the  coun- 

My  dear  Algy,  I  don't  know 

you  will  lie  able  to  understand 

l1     motives.      You     are     hardly 

enough.     When    one   is   placed 

■  position  of  guardian,  one  lias  to 

tv   high   moral   tone   on   all 

'.Vs    one's    duty    to    do    so. 

i  a  high  moral  tone  can  hardly 

J  to  conduce  very  much  to  either 

Bealth  or  one's  happiness,  in  order 

1  up  to  town  1   have  always  pre- 

M   to   have   a  younger   brother  of 

|me  of  Ernest,  who  lives  in  the 

,',  and  gets  into  the  most  dreadful 

That,   my   dear   Algy,   is   the 

uth  pure  and  simple. 

WON.     The  truth  is  rarely  pure 

er  simple.     Modern  life  would 

;   tedious  if  it  were  either,  and 

i  literature  a  complete  impossi- 

That  wouldn't  be  at  all  a  bad 


Nothing  annoys  people  so  much  as  not 
receiving  invitations. 

Jack.  You  had  much  better  di» 
with  your  Aunt  Augusta. 

Algernon.  I  haven't  the  smallest 
intention  of  doing  anything  of  the  kind 
To  begin  with,  1  dined  there  on.  Mon- 
day, and  once  a  week  is  quite  enough  to 
dine  with  one's  own  relations.  In  the 
second  place,  whenever  I  do  dine  there 
I  am  always  treated  as  a  member  d 
the  family,  and  sent  down  with  either 
do  woman  at  all,  or  two.  In  the  third 
place,  1  know  perfectly  well  whom  toe 
will  phut'  me  next  to.  to-night.  She 
will  place  me  next  Mary  Farquhir, 
who  always  flirts  with  her  own  husband 
across  the  dinner-table.  That  is  not 
very  pleasant.  Indeed,  it  is  not  evea 
decent  .  .  .  and  that  sort  of  thing  u 
enormously  on  the  increase.  The 
amount  of  women  in  London  who 
flirt  with  their  own  husbands  is  per- 
fectly scandalous.  It  looks  so  had. 
It  is  simply  washing  one's  clean  linen 
in  public.  Besides,  now  that  I  kno* 
you  to  be  a  confirmed  Bimburyist  I 
naturally  want  to  talk  to  vou  anon'. 
Hun  burying.      I    want   to   teU   you   the 

inburyist  at  all 
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happy  English  home  has  proved  in 
half  the  time. 

Jack.  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  try 
to  be  cynical.  It's  perfectly  easy  to  be 
cynical. 

Algernon.  My  dear  fellow,  it  isn't 
easy  to  be  anything  now-a-days.  There's 
such  a  lot  of  beastly  competition  about. 
[The  sound  of  an  electric  bell  is  heard] 
Ah!  that  must  be  Aunt  Augusta. 
Only  relatives,  or  creditors,  ever  ring 
in  that  Wagnerian  manner.  Now,  if  I 
get  her  out  of  the  way  for  ten  minutes, 
so  that  you  can  have  an  opportunity 
for  proposing  to  Gwendolen,  may  I 
dine  witn  you  to-night  at  Willis's? 

Jack.     I  suppose  so,  if  you  want  to. 

Algernon.  Yes,  but  you  must  be 
serious  about  it.  I  hate  people  who 
are  not  serious  about  meals.  It  is  so 
shallow  of  them. 

[Enter  Lane] 

Lane.  Lady  Bracknell  and  Miss 
Fairfax. 

[Algernon  goes  forward  to  meet  them. 
Enter  Lady  Bracknell  and  Gwen- 
dolen] 

Lady  Bracknell.  Good  afternoon, 
dear  Algernon,  I  hope  you  are  behaving 
very  well. 

Algernon.  I'm  feeling  very  well, 
Aunt  Augusta. 

Lady  Bracknell.  That's  not  quite 
the  same  thing.  In  fact  the  two  things 
rarely  go  together. 

[Sees  Jack  and  bows  to  him  with 
icy  coldness] 

Algernon.  [To  Gwendolen]  Dear 
me,  you  are  smart ! 

Gwendolen.  I  am  always  smart! 
Aren't  I,  Mr.  Worthing? 

Jack.  You're  quite  perfect,  Miss 
Fairfax. 

Gwendolen.  Oh !  I  hope  I  am  not 
that.  It  would  leave  no  room  for  de- 
velopments, and  I  intend  to  develop  in 
many  directions. 

[Gwendolen  and  Jack  sit  down 
together  in  the  corner] 

Lady  Bracknell.  I'm  sorry  if  we 
are  a  little  late,  Algernon,  but  I  was 
obliged  to  call  on  dear  Lady  Harbury. 
I  hadn't  been  there  since  her  poor  hus- 
band's death.  I  never  saw  a  woman  so 
altered;  she  looks  quite  twenty  years 
younger.  And  now  I'll  have  a  cup  of 
tea,  and  one  of  those  nice  cucumber 
sandwiches  you  promised  me. 

Algernon.  Certainly,  Aunt  Au- 
gusta, [Goes  over  to  lea-table] 


Lady  Bracknell.  Won't  you  come 
and  sit  here,  Gwendolen? 

Gwendolen.  Thanks,  mamma,  I'm 
quite  comfortable  where  I  am. 

Algernon  bricking  up  empty  plate  in 
horror].  Good  Heavens!  Lane!  Why 
are  there  no  cucumber  sandwiches?  I 
ordered  them  specially. 

Lane  [gravely].  There  were  no  cu- 
cumbers in  the  market  this  morning, 
sir.     I  went  down  twice. 

Algernon.     No  cucumbers ! 

Lane.  No,  sir.  Not  even  for  ready 
money. 

Algernon.  That  will  do,  Lane, 
thank  you. 

Lane.     Thank  you,  sir.         [Goes  out]     . 

Algernon.  I  am  greatly  distressed. 
Aunt  Augusta,  about  there  being  no 
cucumbers,  not  even  for  ready  money. 

Lady  Bracknell.  It  really  makes 
no  matter,  Algernon.  I  had  some 
crumpets  with  Lady  Harbury,  who 
seems  to  me  to  be  living  entirely  for 
pleasure  now. 

Algernon.  I  hear  her  hair  has 
turned  quite  gold  from  grief. 

Lady  Bracknell.  It  certainly  has 
changed  its  colour.  From  what  cause 
I,  of  course,  cannot  say.  [Algernon 
crosses  and  hands  tea]  Thank  vou. 
I've  quite  a  treat  for  you  to-night, 
Algernon.  I  am  going  to  send  you 
down  with  Mary  Farquhar.  She  is 
such  a  nice  woman,  and  so  attentive  to 
her  husband.  It's  delightful  to  watch 
them. 

Algernon.  I  am  afraid,  Aunt  Au- 
gusta, I  shall  have  to  give  up  the 
pleasure  of  dining  with  you  to-night 
after  all. 

Lady  Bracknell  [frowning].  I  hope 
not,  Algernon.  It  would  put  my  table 
completely  out.  Your  uncle  would 
have  to  dine  upstairs.  Fortunately  he 
is  accustomed  to  that. 

Algernon.  It  is  a  great  bore,  and, 
I  need  hardly  say,  a  terrible  disap- 
pointment to  me,  but  the  fact  is  I  have 
just  had  a  telegram  to  say  that  my  poor 
friend  Bunbury  is  very  ill  Again.  [Ex- 
changes glances  with  Jack]  They  seem 
to  think  I  should  be  with  him. 

Lady  Bracknell.  It  is  very  strange. 
This  Mr.  Bunbury  seems  to  suffer  from 
curiously  bad  health. 

Algernon.  Yes ;  poor  Bunbury  is  a 
dreadful  invalid. 

Lady  Brackxeia*.    ^^^\\3ksms\»^»?3> 
Algernon,  ttaA.  \  V&idL  *\\»  v*  ^k^  *x»» 
that  Mr.  Bux&xxrjj  *&»&*  >**  ^*»  xssKaS 
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as  going  lo  live  or  to  die. 

hilly-iihu.llyin.ij  wilh  the  question 

1.     Nor  do  I  in  any  way  ap- 

tho    modern    sympathy    with 

1    consider    it    morbid.     I!l- 

_ny  kind  is  hardly  a  thing  to  be 

iged    in    others.      Health   is    the 

duty    of   life,      i    am    always 

to  your  poor  unele.  lint  he 

<  to  take  much  notice  .   .  . 

ny  improvement  in  his  ai!- 

Bgoes.      1  should  he  much  obliged 

1  would  ask   Mr.    Bunbury,   from 

I  bo  kind  enough   not  to  have  a 

n  Saturday,  for  I  rely  on  you  to 

ny  music1  for  me.      It  is  my  last 

Jon  and  one  wants  something  that 

lu.tou.ragn    conversation,    partieu- 

,    the   end   of   the   season   whoa 

e  has  practically  said  whatever 

*  '  r>  say,  which,  in  must  cases, 

ly  not  much. 

in.  I'll  speak  to  Bunbury, 
lUigusta,  if  he  is  still  conscious, 
I  think  I  can  promise  you  he'll 
I  right  by  Saturday.  Of  course 
is  a  great  difficulty.  You 
■  plays  good  music,  people 
..  and  if  one  pluvs  liuil  nmsi.- 
L't  talk.  But  I'll  run  over 
nmc  I've  drawn  out,   if  you 


to  take  advantage  of  Lady  Bracknell's 
temporary  absence  ,   .  . 

Gwendolen.  I  would  certainly  id- 
vise  you  to  do  so.  Mamma  has  a  way 
of  coming  back  suddenly  into  a  room 
that  I  have  often  had  to  speak  to  fa«r 
about. 
i  Jack  [nervously].  Miss  Fairfax,  eitt 
since  I  met  you  I  have  admired  yon 
more    than    any   girt  ...   I    have   eva 

Gwendolen.     Yes,  1  am  quite  awm 

of  the  fact.  And  I  often  wish  that  to 
public,  at  any  rate,  you  had  been  mow 
demonstrative.  For  me  you  have  al- 
ways had  an  irresistible  fascinatim 
Even  before  I  met  you  I  was  far  from 
indifferent  to  you.  [Jack  looks  at  her 
in  amazement]  We  live,  as  I  hope  you 
know.  Mr.  Worthing,  in  an  age  of  idcak 
The  fact  is  constantly  mentioned  in  the 
more  expensive  monthly  magazines, 
and  has  notched  the  provincial  pulpits 
I  am  told :  and  my  ideal  has  always  beta 
to  love  some  one  of  the  name  of  Ernest. 
There  is  something  in  that  name  that 
inspires  absolute  confidence.  The  mo- 
ment Algernon  first  mentioned  to  n» 
that  he  had  a  friend  called  Ernest,  I 
knew  I  was  destined  to  love  you. 

.     You   really   lovo   me,    Gwd- 
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Gwendolen.  Jack?  .  .  .  No,  there 
is  very  little  music  in  the  name  Jack, 
if  any  at  all,  indeed.  It  does  not  thrill. 
It  produces  absolutely  no  vibrations. 
...  I  have  known  several  Jacks,  and 
they  all,  without  exception,  were  more 
than  usually  plain.  Besides,  Jack  is  a 
notorious  domesticity  for  John!  And 
I  pity  any  woman  who  is  married  to  a 
man  called  John.  She  would  probably 
never  be  allowed  to  know  the  entranc- 
ing pleasure  of  a  single  moment's 
solitude.  The  only  really  safe  name  is 
Ernest. 

Jack.  Gwendolen,  I  must  get  chris- 
tened at  once  —  I  mean  we  must  get 
married  at  once.  There  is  no  time  to 
be  lost. 

Gwendolen.  Married,  Mr.  Worth- 
ing? 

Jack  [astounded].  Well  .  .  .  surely. 
You  know  that  I  love  you,  and  you  led 
me  to  believe,  Miss  Fairfax,  that  you 
were  not  absolutely  indifferent  to  me. 

Gwendolen.  I  adore  you.  But  you 
haven't  proposed  to  me  yet.  Nothing 
has  been  said  at  all  about  marriage. 
The  subject  has  not  even  been  touched 
on. 

Jack.  Well  .  .  .  may  I  propose  to 
you  now? 

Gwendolen.  I  think  it  would  be 
an  admirable  opportunity.  And  to 
spare  you  any  possible  disappointment, 
Mr.  Worthing,  I  think  it  only  fair  to  tell 
you  quite  frankly  beforehand  that  I  am 
fully  determined  to  accept  you. 

Jack.     Gwendolen ! 

Gwendolen.  Yes,  Mr.  Worthing, 
what  have  you  got  to  say  to  me  ? 

Jack.  You  know  what  I  have  got  to 
say  to  you. 

Gwendolen.  Yes,  but  you  don't 
say  it. 

Jack.  Gwendolen,  will  you  marry 
me?  [Goes  on  his  knees] 

Gwendolen.  Of  course  I  will,  dar- 
ling. How  lonjj  you  have  been  about 
it!  I  am  afraid  you  have  had  very 
little  experience  in  now  to  propose. 

Jack.  My  own  one,  I  have  never 
loved  anyone  in  the  world  but  you. 

Gwendolen.     Yes,    but    men   often 

Eropose  for  practice.  I  know  my 
rot  her  Gerald  does.  All  my  girl 
friends  tell  me  so.  What  wonderfully 
blue  eyes  you  have,  Ernest!  They 
are  quite,  quite  blue.  I  hope  you  will 
always  look  at  me  just  like  that,  es- 
pecially when  there  are  other  people 
present 


[Enter  Lady  Bracknell] 

Ladt  Bracknell.  Mr.  Worthing! 
Rise,  sir,  from  this  semi-recumbent 
posture.     It  is  most  indecorous. 

Gwendolen.  Mamma !  [He  tries  to 
rise;  she  restrains  him]  I  must  beg 
you  to  retire.  This  is  no  place  for 
you.  Besides,  Mr.  Worthing  has  not 
quite  finished  yet. 

Ladt  Bracknell.  Finished  what, 
may  I  ask? 

Gwendolen.  I  am  engaged  to  Mr. 
Worthing,  mamma. 

[They  rise  together] 

Lady  Bracknell.  Pardon  me,  you 
are  not  engaged  to  anyone.  When 
you  do  become  engaged  to  someone, 
I,  or  your  father,  should  his  health 
permit  him,  will  inform  you  of  the  fact. 
An  engagement  should  come  on  a  young 
girl  as  a  surprise,  pleasant  or  unpleasant* 
as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  hardly  a  mat- 
ter that  she  could  be  allowed  to  arrange 
for  herself.  .  .  .  And  now  I  have  a 
few  questions  to  put  to  you,  Mr.  Worth- 
ing. While  I  am  making  these  in- 
quiries, you,  Gwendolen,  will  wait  for 
me  below  in  the  carriage. 

Gwendolen  [reproachfully].  Mamma! 

Lady  Bracknell.  In  the  carriage, 
Gwendolen!  [Gwendolen  goes  to  the 
door.  She  and  Jack  blow  kisses  to  each 
other  behind  Lady  Bracknell's  back. 
Lady  Bracknell  looks  vaguely  about 
as  if  she  could  not  understand  what  the 
noise  was.  Finally  turns  round]  Gwen- 
dolen, the  carriage ! 

Gwendolen.     Yes,  mamma. 

[Goes  out,  looking  back  at  Jack] 

Lady  Bracknell  [sitting  down}.  You 
can  take  a  seat,  Mr.  Worthing. 

[Looks  in  her  pocket  for  note-book 
and  pencil] 

Jack.  Thank  you,  Lady  Bracknell, 
I  prefer  standing. 

Lady  Bracknell  [pencil  and  note' 
book  in  hand].  I  feel  bound  to  tell  you 
that  you  are  not  down  on  my  list  of 
eligible  young  men,  although  I  have  the 
same  list  as  the  dear  Duchess  of  Bolton 
has.  We  work  together,  in  fact.  How- 
ever, I  am  quite  ready  to  enter  your 
name,  should:  your  answers  be  what  a 
really  affectionate  mother  requires.  Do 
you  smoke? 

Jack.  Well,  yes,  I  must  admit  I 
smoke. 

Lady    Brackn^aa,.    Y   kobl   ^ga&  ^ 
hear  \t.     k  tqia  tav&&.  *kw^3*  ^^ 
an  ocoup&WoTX  ol  warn^  >os^.     vbsk 
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f  good  age 


i  London 
How  old  are  you  ? 
Twenty-   ' 

married  at.     I  have  alv  ._. 

l  that  a  man  who  desires  to 
■ried  should  know  either  every- 
r  nothing.     Which  do  you  know? 

.  Lady  Bracknell. 

BbaCKNBll,      I  am  pleased  to 

I  do  not  approve  of  anything1 

Hampers   with    natural   ignorance. 

a  hke  a  delicate  exotic  fruit  ; 

l  is  gc 

j  of  modern  ede 
unsound.  Fortunately  in  F,ng- 
any  rate,  ednealiou  produces 
[  whatsoever.  If  it  did,  It 
I  prove  a  serious  danger  to  the 
I  classes,  and  probably  lead  to 
violence  in   tiros  vonor  Square. 

lift  ween  seven  and  eiyhl  thou- 

i  Bracknell  [mnhe*  a  wife  in  Ser 

In  land,  or  in  investments? 

its,  ehieflv. 

That     is    satis- 

What  between  the  duties  ex- 

p  during  "iv's  lifetime,  and 


Lady  Bracknell.     Ah,    now-a-dap 

that  is  no  guarantee  of  resp<-ctabilit;  ■.: 
cliaracter.  What  number  in  Belgrade 
Square? 

Jack.     149. 

Lady  Bracknell  {shaking  her  hrad[. 
The  unfashionable  side.  I  thouglit 
there  was  something.  However,  thai 
could  easily  be  altered. 

Jack.  Do  you  mean  the  fashion,  or 
the  side  ? 

Lady  Bracknell  [sternly].  Both,  if 
necessary,  I  presume.  What  are  your 
polities? 

Jack.  Well,  I  am  afraid  I  really 
have,  none.      I  am  a  Liberal  Unionist. 

Lady  Bracknell.  Oh,  they  count*! 
Tories.  They  dine  with  us.  Or  come  in 
the  evening,  at  any  rate.  Xow  to  minor 
matters.     Are  your  parents  living? 

Jack.     I  have  lost  both  my  parent*. 

Lady  Bracknell.  Both?  .  .  .  Thtt 
seems  like  carelessness.  Who  was  yonr 
father?  He  was  evidently  a  man  of 
some  wealth.  Was  he  born  in  what  the 
Kadieal  papers  call  the  purple  of  com- 
merce, or  did  he  rise  from  the  ranks  of 
the  aristocracy? 

Jack.  I  am  afraid  I  really  don't 
know.  The  fact  is,  Lady  Bracknell.  I 
said  I  had  lost  mv  parents.  It  would 
_ 
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Lady  Bracknell.  The  cloak-room 
at  Victoria  Station? 

Jack.     Yes.     The  Brighton  line. 

Lady  Bracknell.  The  line  is  im- 
material. Mr.  Worthing,  I  confess  I 
feel  somewhat  bewildered  by  what  you 
have  just  told  me.  To  be  born,  or  at 
any  rate  bred,  in  a  hand-bag,  whether 
it  had  handles  or  not,  seems  to  me  to 
display  a  contempt  for  the  ordinary 
decencies  of  family  life  that  remind 
one  of  the  worst  excesses  of  the  French 
Revolution.  And  I  presume  you  know 
what  that  unfortunate  movement  led 
to?  As  for  the  particular  locality  in 
which  the  hand-bag  was  found,  a  cloak- 
room at  a  railway  station  might  serve  to 
conceal  a  social  indiscretion  —  has  prob- 
ably, indeed,  been  used  for  that  purpose 
before  now  —  but  it  could  hardly  be 
regarded  as  an  assured  basis  for  a 
recognised  position  in  good  society. 

Jack.  May  I  ask  you  then  what  you 
would  advise  me  to  do  ?  I  need  hardly 
say  I  would  do  anything  in  the  world 
to  ensure  Gwendolen's  happiness. 

Lady  Bracknell.  I  would  strongly 
advise  you,  Mr.  Worthing,  to  try  and 
acquire  some  relations  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, and  to  make  a  definite  effort  to 
produce  at  any  rate  one  parent,  of 
either  sex,  before  the  season  is  quite 
over. 

Jack.  Well,  I  don't  see  how  I  could 
possibly   manage   to   do   that.     I   can 

froduce  the  hand-bag  at  any  moment, 
t  is  in  my  dressing-room  at  home.  I 
really  think  that  should  satisfy  you, 
Lady  Bracknell. 

Lady  Bracknell.  Me,  sir!  What 
has  it  to  do  with  me?  You  can  hardly 
imagine  that  I  and  Lord  Bracknell 
would  dream  of  allowing  our  only 
daughter  —  a  girl  brought  up  with  the 
utmost  care  —  to  marry  into  a  cloak- 
room, and  form  an  alliance  with  a 
parcel?  Good  morning,  Mr.  Worthing ! 
[Lady  Bracknell  sweeps  out  in 
majestic  indignation] 

Jack.  Good  morning!  [Algernon 
from  the  other  room,  strikes  up  the  Wed- 
iing  March,  Jack  looks  perfectly  furious 
jnd  goes  to  the  door]  For  goodness'  sake 
ion't  play  that  ghastly  tune,  Algy! 
How  idiotic  you  are ! 
The  music  stops  and  Algernon  enters 

cheerily] 

Algernon.  Didn't  it  go  off  all 
ight,  old  boy?  You  don't  mean  to 
lay  Gwendolen  refused  you?  I  know 
t  is  a  way  she  has.    She  is  always  re- 


fusing people.     I  think  it  is  most  ill- 
natured  of  ner. 

Jack.  Oh,  Gwendolen  is  as  right  as 
a  trivet.  As  far  as  she  is  concerned,  we 
are  engaged.  Her  mother  is  perfectly 
unbearable.  Never  met  such  a  Gorgon 
...  1  don't  really  know  what  a  Gorgon 
is  like,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  Lady 
Bracknell  is  one.  In  any  case,  she  is  a 
monster,  without  being  a  myth,  which 
is  rather  unfair.  ...  I  beg  your  par- 
don, Algy,  I  suppose  I  shouldn't  talk 
about  your  own  aunt  in  that  way  before 
you. 

Algernon.  My  dear  boy,  I  love 
hearing  my  relations  abused.  It  is  the 
only  thing  that  makes  me  put  up  with 
them  at  all.  Relations  are  simply  a 
tedious  pack  of  people,  who  haven't  got 
the  remotest  knowledge  of  how  to  live, 
nor  the  smallest  instinct  about  when  to 
die. 

Jack.     Oh,  that  is  nonsense ! 

Algernon.     It  isn't ! 

Jack.  Well,  I  won't  argue  about 
the  matter.  You  always  want  to  argue 
about  things. 

Algernon.  That  is  exactly  what 
things  were  originally  made  for. 

Jack.  Upon  my  word,  if  I  thought 
that,  I'd  shoot  myself  ...  [A  pause] 
You  don't  think  there  is  any  chance  of 
Gwendolen  becoming  like  her  mother  in 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  do 
you,  Algy? 

Algernon.  All  women  become  like 
their  mothers.  That  is  their  tragedy. 
No  man  does.     That's  his. 

Jack.     Is  that  clever  ? 

Algernon.  It  is  perfectly  phrased! 
and  quite  as  true  as  any  observation  in 
civilised  life  should  be. 

Jack.  I  am  sick  to  death  of  clever- 
ness. Everybody  is  clever  now-a-days. 
You  can't  go  anywhere  without  meeting 
clever  people.  The  thing  has  become 
an  absolute  public  nuisance.  I  wish  to 
goodness  we  had  a  few  fools  left. 

Algernon.     We  have. 

Jack.  I  should  extremely  like  to 
meet  them.     Wliat  do  they  talk  about? 

Algernon.  The  fools?  Oh!  about 
the  clever  people,  of  course. 

Jack.     What  fools ! 

Algernon.  By  the  way,  did  you 
tell  Gwendolen  the  truth  about  your 
being  Ernest  in  town,  and  Jack  in  the 
country  ? 

Jack  [in  a  t>er\j  'polT<m\stata  tmi?nm£\, 
My  dear  UBtow,  >fc\a  \XNrtto.  \«^  <*»&» 
the  sort  ol  \3tiifc  «&a  V&*  ^  *  ^^ 
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n! 
in.     The   only   way    to   be- 

woman  is   to   make  love  to 
is   pretty,   and 

Oh,  that  is  I 

on.     What       about       your 
What   about    the   rirtiiliyali' 

Oh,    before    the    end   of    the 

J  shall  liave  got  rid  of  him.      I'll 

I  died  in  Paris  of  apoplexy.     Lota 

'.e  die  of   apoplexy,   quite   sud- 

in't  they  ? 

inos.  Yea,  but  it's  hereditary. 
■  fellow.  It's  a  sort  of  thing 
,s  in  families.  You  had  much 
.y  11  severe  chill. 
You  are  sure  a  severe  chill 
ereditary,    or   anything   of    that 


Of  o 


e  it  is 


Very  well,  then.  My  poor 
•  Ernest  is  carried  »IT  suddenly 
,  by  a  severe  chill.     That  gets 

But  I  thought  vou  said 
iss  Cardew  was  a  little 
n  teres  ted    in    your    poor 


Algernon.  What  shall  we  do  aflrf 
dinner?     Go  to  a  theatre? 

Jack.     Oh,  no !    I  loathe  listening. 

Algernon.  Well,  let  us  go  to  tie 
Club? 

Jack.     Oh,  no!  'I  hate  talking. 

Algernon.  Well,  we  might  tml 
round  to  the  Empire  at  ton  ? 

Jack.  Oh,  no !  I  ean't  bear  looking 
at  thinys.      H  is  so  silly. 

Algernon.     Well,  what  shall  we  do! 

Jack.     Nothing ! 

Algernon.  It  is  awfully  hard  wort 
diiiiig  no  thing.  However,  I  don't  mind 
hard  work  where  there  is  no  definit* 
object  of  any  kind. 


Lank.     Miss  Fairfax. 
[Etrter  Gwendolen.      Lane  goes  oull 
Algernon.     Gwendolen,     upou    <ny 

Gwendolen.  Algy,  kindly  lurnyoot 
back.  I  have  something  very  p«- 
tieular  to  say  to  Mr.  Wortliing. 

Algernon.      Really,     Gwendolen,    1 
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Your  town  address  at  the  Albany,  I 
have.  What  is  your  address  in  the 
country  ? 

Jack.  The  Manor  House,  Wool  ton, 
Hertfordshire. 

[Algernon,  who  has  been  carefully 
listening,  smiles  to  himself,  and 
writes  the  address  on  his  shirt- 
cuff.  Then  picks  up  the  Rail- 
way Guide] 

Gwendolen.  There  is  a  good  postal 
service,  I  suppose?  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  do  something  desperate.  That, 
of  course,  will  require  serious  considera- 
tion. I  will  communicate  with  you 
daily. 

Jack.     My  own  one ! 

Gwendolen.  How  long  do  you  re- 
main in  town  ? 

Jack.     Till  Monday. 

Gwendolen.  Good !  Algy,  you  may 
turn  round  now. 

Algernon.  Thanks,  I've  turned 
round  already. 

Gwendolen.  You  may  also  ring  the 
bell. 

Jack.  You  will  let  me  see  you  to 
your  carriage,  my  own  darling? 

Gwendolen.     Certainly. 

Jack.  \To  Lane,  who  now  enters]  I 
will  see  Miss  Fairfax  out. 

Lane.     Yes,  sir. 

[Jack  and  Gwendolen  go  off. 
Lane  presents  several  letters  on 
a  salver  to  Algernon.  It  is  to 
be  surmised  that  they  are  bills,  as 
Algernon,  after  looking  at  the 
envelopes,  tears  them  up] 

Algernon.     A  glass  of  sherry,  Lane. 

Lane.     Yes,  sir. 

Algernon.  To-morrow,  Lane,  I'm 
going  Bunburying. 

Lane.     Yes,  sir. 

Algernon.  I  shall  probably  not  be 
back  till  Monday.  You  can  put  up 
my  dress  clothes,  my  smoking  jacket, 
and  all  the  Bunbury  suits  .  .  . 

Lane.     Yes,  sir.  [Handing  sherry] 

Algernon.  I  hope  to-morrow  will 
be  a  fine  day,  Lane. 

Lane.     It  never  is,  sir. 

Algernon.  Lane,  you're  a  perfect 
pessimist. 

Lane.  I  do  my  best  to  give  satis- 
faction, sir. 

[Enter  Jack.     Lane  goes  off] 

Jack.  There's  a  sensible,  intellectual 
girl!  the  only  girl  I  ever  cared  for  in 
my  hie.    [Algernon  is  laughing  im- 


moderately]   What   on   earth   are   you 
so  amused  at? 

Algernon.  Oh,  I'm  a  little  anxious 
about  poor  Bunbury,  that  is  all. 

Jack.  If  you  don't  take  care,  your 
friend  Bunbury  will  get  you  into  a 
serious  scrape  some  day. 

Algernon.  I  love  scrapes.  They 
are  the  only  things  that  are  never 
serious. 

Jack.     Oh,    that's    nonsense,    Algy. 
You  never  talk  anything  but  nonsense. 
Algernon.     Nobody  ever  does. 

[Jack  looks  indignantly  at  him, 
and  leaves  the  room,  Algernon 
lights  a  cigarette,  reads  his  shirt- 
cuff  and  smiles)         • 

ACT-DROP 


ACT   II 

Scene.  —  Garden  at  the  Manor  House. 
A  flight  of  gray  stone  steps  leads  up 
to  the  house.  The  garden,  an  old- 
fashioned  one,  full  of  roses.  Time 
of  year,  July.  Basket  chairs,  and  a 
table  covered  with  books,  are  set  under 
a  large  yew  tree. 

[Miss  Prism  discovered  seated  at  the  table. 
Cecily  is  at  the  back  watering 
flowers] 

Miss  Prism  [calling].  Cecily,  Cecily ! 
Surely  such  a  utilitarian  occupation  as 
the  watering  of  flowers  is  rather  Moul- 
ton's  duty  than  yours?  Especially  at 
a  moment  when  intellectual  pleasures 
await  you.  Your  German  grammar  is 
on  the  table.  Pray  open  it  at  page  fif- 
teen.    We  will  repeat  yesterday  s  lesson. 

Cecily  [coming  over  very  slowly].  But 
I  don't  like  German.  It  isn't  at  all  a 
becoming  language.  I  know  perfectly 
well  that  I  look  quite  plain  after  my 
German  lesson. 

Miss  Prism.  Child,  you  know  how 
anxious  your  guardian  is  that  you 
should  improve  yourself  in  every  way. 
He  laid  particular  stress  on  your  Ger- 
man, as  he  was  leaving  for  town  yester- 
day. Indeed,  he  always  lays  stress  on 
your  German  when  he  is  leaving  for 
town. 

Cecily.  Dear  Uncle  Jack  is  so  very 
serious!  Sometimes  he  is  so  serious 
that  I  think  he  cannot  be  quite  well. 

Miss    Prism    (dra\iri.u<a    tat«ti&    >k^\ 
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B-ativtiy  younjj  as  he  is.     I  know 

I  who  lias  a  higher  sense  of  duty 

■pnnsibility. 

¥lt.     1  suppose  that  is  why  he 

Ixiks  a  little  bored  when  we  three 

Tether. 

Pmsu.     Cecily !       I    am    sur- 

t  you.      Mr.  Worthing  has  many 

>  in  his  lift>.      Idle  merriment  and 

■  y  would  lie  out  of  place  in  his 

ition.      You  must  remember  hia 

,   anxiety   ahoul    that   unfortu- 

ing  man,  his  brother. 

y.     I   wish  Uncle  Jack  would 

at  unfortunate  young  man,  his 

to  reran  down  hero  : 

Ighl   lutve  a  good   infli 

Hiss  Prism.      1  am  sur«  yuu  im- 

would.      You  know  German,  and 

ind    things   of    that    kind   in- 

nan  very  much. 

:cilt    bet/ins    to    write    in    her 

diary] 

t  PbIhH  [shaking  her  head].     I  do 

■ik  that  even  1  could  produce  any 

l>n  a  character  that  according  to 

gn    brother's    admission    is    irre- 

y  weak  and  vacillating.      Indeed 

i  that   I   would   d( 


I   i 


for 


of 


ning    bad 


Cecily. 


But  it  s 


pubUshed  ? 

Miss  Prism.  Alas!  no.  The  manu- 
script unfortunately  was  abandoned.  I 
use  the  word  in  the  sense  of  lost  « 
mislaid.  To  your  work,  child,  thw 
speculations  are  profitless. 

Cecily  [smiling].  But  t  see  dew 
Dr.  Chasuble  coming  up  through  lb* 
garden. 

MtfiS  Phism  [riming  and  advanei*4v 
Dr.  Chasuble !     This  is  indeed  a  plew- 

[Ertler  Canon  Chasuble) 

Chasuble.     And    how    are    we   tha 

morning?     Miss     Prism,     you     are,    i 

trust,  well? 

Cecily.  Miss  Prism  has  just  bem 
complaining  of  a  slight  headache.  I 
think  it  would  do  her  so  much  good  la 
have  a  short  stroll  with  you  in  th« 
Park,  Dr.  Chasuble. 

Misa  Pmsu.  Cecily,  I  have  not 
mentioned  anything  about  a  headache. 

Cecily.  No,  dear  Miss  Prism,  1 
know  that,  but  I  felt  ins  t  lug  lively  lh»t 
you  had  a  headache.  Indeed  I  wis 
iliinkiiiL'  about  that,  and  not  about  my 
German  lesson,  when  the  liector  came  in. 
I   hope,  Cecily, 
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Chasuble.  With  pleasure,  Miss 
Prism,  with  pleasure.  We  might  go 
as  far  as  the  schools  and  back. 

Miss  Prism.  That  would  be  de- 
lightful. Cecily,  you  will  read  your 
Political  Economy  in  my  absence. 
The  chapter  on  the  Fall  of  the  Rupee 
you  may  omit.  It  is  somewhat  too 
sensational.  Even  these  metallic  prob- 
lems have  their  melodramatic  side. 

[Goes  down  the  garden  with  Dr. 
Chasuble] 

Cecily  [picks  up  books  and  throws 
them  back  on  table].  Horrid  Political 
Economy!  Horrid  Geography !  Horrid, 
horrid  German ! 

[Enter   Merriman    with    a    card   on   a 

salver] 

Merriman.  Mr.  Ernest  Worthing 
has  just  driven  over  from  the  station. 
He  has  brought  his  luggage  with  him. 

Cecily  [takes  the  card  and  reads  it], 
•Mr  Ernest  Worthing,  B  4,  The  Al- 
bany, W.'  Uncle  Jack's  brother !  Did 
you  tell  him  Mr.  Worthing  was  in  town? 

Merriman.  Yes,  Miss.  He  seemed 
very  much  disappointed.  I  mentioned 
that  you  and  Miss  Prism  were  in  the 
garden.  He  said  he  was  anxious  to 
speak  to  you  privately  for  a  moment. 

Cecily.  Ask  Mr.  Ernest  Worthing 
to  come  here.  I  suppose  you  had  better 
talk  to  the  housekeeper  about  a  room 
for  him. 

Merriman.    Yes,  Miss. 

[Merriman  goes  of] 

Cecily.  I  have  never  met  any  really 
wicked  person  before.  I  feel  rather 
frightened.  I  am  so  afraid  he  will 
look  just  like  everyone  else. 

[Enter  Algernon,  very  gay  and  dibon- 

naire] 


He  does! 


You  are 


Algernon  [raising  his  hat],     T 
my  little  cousin  Cecily,  I'm  sure. 

Cecily.  You  are  under  some  strange 
mistake.  I  am  not  little.  In  fact,  I 
believe  I  am  more  than  usually  tall  for 
my  age.  [Algernon  is  rather  taken 
aback]  But  I  am  your  cousin  Cecily. 
You,  I  see  from  your  card,  are  Uncle 
Jack's  brother,  my  cousin  Ernest,  my 
wicked  cousin  Ernest. 

Algernon.  Oh!  I  am  not  really 
wicked  at  all,  cousin  Cecily.  You 
mustn't  think  that  I  am  wicked. 

Cecily.    If  you  are  not,  then  you 


have  certainly  been  deceiving  us  a) 
in  a  very  inexcusable  manner.  I  hop 
you  have  not  been  leading  a  doubl 
life,  pretending  to  be  wicked  and  beini 
really  good  all  the  time.  That  woul< 
be  hypocrisy. 

Algernon  [looks  at  her  in  amaze 
ment].  Oh!  of  course  I  have  beei 
rather  reckless. 

Cecily.     I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Algernon.  In  fact,  now  you  men 
tion  the  subject,  I  have  been  very  ba< 
in  my  own  small  way. 

Cecily.  I  don't  think  you  shoulc 
be  so  proud  of  that,  though  I  am  sure  i 
must  nave  been  very  pleasant. 

Algernon.  It  is  much  pleasanter  be 
ing  here  with  you. 

Cecily.  I  can't  understand  how  yoi 
are  here  at  all.  Uncle  Jack  won't  tx 
back  till  Monday  afternoon. 

Algernon.     That  is  a  great  disap 
pointment.     I  am  obliged  to  go  up  b] 
the  first  train  on  Monday  morning, 
have  a  business  appointment  that  I  an 
anxious  ...  to  miss. 

Cecily.  Couldn't  you  miss  it  any 
where  but  in  London? 

Algernon.  No  :  the  appointment  i: 
in  London. 

Cecily.  Well,  I  know,  of  course 
how  important  it  is  not  to  keep  a  busi 
ness  engagement,  if  one  wants  to  retail 
any  senso  of  the  beauty  of  life,  but  stil 
I  think  you  had  better  wait  till  Unci 
Jack  arrives.  I  know  he  wants  U 
speak  to  you  about  your  emigrating. 

Algernon.     About  my  what? 

Cecily.  Your  emigrating.  He  ha 
gone  up  to  buy  your  outfit. 

Algernon.  I  certainly  wouldn't  le 
Jack  buv  my  outfit.  He  has  no  tast 
in  neckties  at  all. 

Cecily.  I  don't  think  you  will  re 
quire  neckties.  Uncle  Jack  is  sendinj 
you  to  Australia. 

Algernon.  Australia!  I'd  soone: 
die. 

Cecily.  Well,  he  said  at  dinner  01 
Wednesday  night,  that  you  would  hav< 
to  choose  between  this  world,  the  nex 
world,  and  Australia. 

Algernon.  Oh,  well !  The  account 
I  have  received  of  Australia  and  th 
next  world  are  not  particularly  en 
couraging.  This  world  is  good  enougl 
for  me,  cousin  Cecily. 

Cecily.  Yes,  but  are  you  goo< 
enough  for  it  ? 

That  la  ^rt^r  1  tos&  ^\»^t^ 
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.  make  that  your  mission,  if 
mind,  cousin  Cecily. 
.      I'm  afraid  I've  no  time,  this 

Jon.     Well,  would  you  mind 

nine;  myself  this  afternoon? 
.     It    is    rather    Quixotic    of 
t  I  think  you  should  try. 
(on.     I    will.     I    feel    better 


Tou 


link 


looking    : 
because   I  i 


Ot     That  i 

How  thoughtless  of  me. 
1  have  remembered  that  when 
;oing  to  lead  an  entirely  new  life, 
■quires    regular    and    wholesome 

ib.von.  Thank  you.  Might  I 
I  button-hole  first?  I  never  have 
Ipetite   unless   I   have  a  button- 


,  I'd  i 


Why?  [Cuts  a  ./Fourr] 

..sn.  Because  you  aro  like  a 
'.  i.'uusin  Cecily. 

I    don' t    think    i  t   can    be 

ou  to  talk  to   me  like  that. 


Church  has  no(  lasted  up  to  the  pmwl 
day.  And  you  do  not  seem  to  realm 
dear  Doctor,  that  by  persistently  re- 
maining single,  a  man  convert*  hiinwlf 
into  a  permanent  public  tenmtaika 
Men  should  be  more  careful ;  this  v«y 
col  i  bat' v  leads  wvakw  vessels  astrav. 

Chasuble.  But  is  a  man  not  eqnaOj 
»tf.rw-tive  whm  married? 

Miss  Prism.  No  married  man  u 
ever  attractive  except  to  his  wife. 

Chasuble.  And  often,  I've  bra 
told,  not  even  to  her. 

Miss  Prism.  That  depends  on  Iha 
intellectual  sympathies  of  the  woman. 
Maturity  can  always  be  depended  on. 
Etipenew can  be  trusted.  Young  women 
are  green.  (Dr.  Chasuble  Marti]  I 
spoke  hortioulturally.  My  metaphor 
was  drawn  from  fruits.  But  where  it 
Cecily? 

Chasuble.  Perhaps  she  followed  ni 
to  the  schools. 

[Enter  Jack  slowly  from  the  back  of  lb 
garden.     He  is  drts$ed  in  the  detjxd 

mourning,    with  crtpc   hat-band  a*i 
black  glove*] 

Miss  Prism.     Mr.  Worthing ! 
Chasuble.     Mr.  Worthing? 
Miss  Prism.     This   is  indeed   i 
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Jack.  No.  He  died  abroad;  in 
Paris,  in  fact.  I  had  a  telegram  last 
night  from  the  manager  of  the  Grand 
Hotel. 

Chasuble.  Was  the  cause  of  death 
mentioned? 

Jack.    A  severe  chill,  it  seems. 

Miss  Prism.  As  a  man  sows,  so 
shall  he  reap. 

Chasuble  [raising  his  hand].  Char- 
ity, dear  Miss  Prism*  charity!  None 
of  us  are  perfect.  I  myself  am  peculi- 
arly susceptible  to  draughts.  Will  the 
interment  take  place  here? 

Jack.  No.  He  seemed  to  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  be  buried  in  Paris. 

Chasuble.  In  Paris!  [Shakes  his 
head]  I  fear  that  hardly  points  to  any 
very  serious  state  of  mind  at  the  last. 
You  would  no  doubt  wish  me  to  make 
some  slight  allusion  to  this  tragic 
domestic  affliction  next  Sunday.  [Jack 
presses  his  hand  convulsively]  My  ser- 
mon on  the  meaning  of  the  manna  in 
the  wilderness  can  be  adapted  to  almost 
any    occasion,    joyful,    or,    as    in    the 

?  resent  case,  distressing.  [All  sigh] 
have  preached  it  at  harvest  celebra- 
tions, christenings,  confirmations,  on 
days  of  humiliation  and  festal  days. 
The  last  time  I  delivered  it  was  in  the 
Cathedral,  as  a  charity  sermon  on  be- 
half of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Discontent  among  the  Upper  Orders. 
The  Bishop,  who  was  present,  was  much 
struck  by  some  of  the  analogies  I  drew. 

Jack.  Ah!  that  reminds  me,  you 
mentioned  christenings  I  think,  Dr. 
Chasuble?  I  suppose  you  know  how 
to  christen  all  right?  [Dr.  Chasuble 
looks  astounded]  I  mean,  of  course,  you 
are  continually  christening,  aren't  you  ? 

Miss  Prism.  It  is,  I  regret  to  say, 
one  of  the  Rector's  most  constant  duties 
in  this  parish.  I  have  often  spoken  to 
the  poorer  classes  on  the  subject.  But 
they  don't  seem  to  know  what  thrift  is. 

Chasuble.  But  is  there  any  par- 
ticular infant  in  whom  you  are  inter- 
ested, Mr.  Worthing?  Your  brother 
was,  I  believe,  unmarried,  was  he  not? 

Jack.     Oh,  yes. 

Miss  Prism  [bitterly].  People  who 
live  entirely  for  pleasure  usually  are. 

Jack.  But  it  is  not  for  any  child, 
dear  Doctor.  I  am  very  fond  of  chil- 
dren. No!  the  fact  is,  I  would  like 
to  be  christened  myself,  this  afternoon, 
if  you  have  nothing  better  to  do. 

Chasuble.  But  surely,  Mr.  Worth- 
ing-, you  have  been  christened  already? 


Jack.  I  don't  remember  anything 
about  it. 

Chasuble.  But  have  you  any  grave 
doubts  on  the  subject? 

Jack.  I  certainly  intend  to  have. 
Of  course,  I  don't  know  if  the  thing 
would  bother  you  in  any  way,  or  if  you 
think  I  am  a  little  too  old  now. 

Chasuble.  Not  at  all.  The  sprin- 
kling, and,  indeed,  the  immersion  of 
adults  is  a  perfectly  canonical  practice. 

Jack.     Immersion ! 

Chasuble.  You  need  have  no  ap- 
prehensions. Sprinkling  is  all  that  is 
necessary,  or  indeed  I  think  advisable. 
Our  weather  is  so  changeable.  At 
what  hour  would  you  wish  the  ceremony 
performed  ? 

Jack.  Oh,  I  might  trot  round  about 
five  if  that  would  suit  you  ? 

Chasuble.  Perfectly,  perfectly !  In 
fact  I  have  two  similar  ceremonies  to 
perform  at  that  time.  A  case  of  twins 
that  occurred  recently  in  one  of  the 
outlying  cottages  on  your  own  estate. 
Poor  Jenkins  the  carter,  a  most  hard- 
working man. 

Jack.  Oh !  I  don't  see  much  fun  in 
being  christened  along  with  other  babies. 
It  would  be  childish.  Would  half-past 
five  do  ? 

Chasuble.  Admirably!  Admirablv! 
[Takes  out  watch]  And  now,  dear  Mr. 
Worthing,  I  will  not  intrude  any  longer 
into  a  house  of  sorrow.  I  would  merely 
beg  you  not  to  be  too  much  bowed 
down  by  grief.  What  seem  to  us  bitter 
trials  are  often  blessings  in  disguise. 

Miss  Prism.  This  seems  to  me  a 
blessing  of  an  extremely  obvious  kind. 

[Enter  Cecily  from  the  house] 

Cecily.  Uncle  Jack!  Oh,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  you  back.  But  what 
horrid  clothes  you  have  got  on!  Do 
go  and  change  them. 

Miss  Prism.     Cecily ! 

Chasuble.     My  child !  my  child ! 
[Cecily    goes    toward    Jack;  he 
kisses  her  brow  in  a  melancholy 
manner] 

Cecily.  What  is  the  matter.  Uncle 
Jack?  Do  look  happy!  You  look  as 
if  you  had  toothache,  and  I  have  got 
such  a  surprise  for  you.  Who  do  you 
think  is  m  the  dining-room?  Your 
brother ! 

Jack.    Who? 

I  arrived  about  YmbM.  i2dl\nsqx  **£*• 
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What    nonsense !     I    haven't 
|  brother. 

Oh,  don't  say  that.     How- 
Bbadly   he   may   have   behaved   to 
*i  the  past  ho  is  still  your  brother, 
■oulda  t  be  so  heartless  as  to  die- 
tell  him  to  come  out. 
_    shake   hands   with   him, 
you.  Uncle  Jack? 

back  into  the  fiouacj 
scble.     Tnese    are    very    joyful 

3  Prism.     Aflor  we  had  all  been 
led  to  his  loss,  his  sudden  return 
\a  me  peculiarly  distressing. 

My  brother  is  in  the  dining- 

1  don't  know  what  it  all  moans. 

it  is  perfectly  absurd. 

I  Algernon  and  Cecily  ha>al  in 

land.     They  come  slowly  up  to  Jack] 

t'Ji Hid  heavens! 

[Motions  Ai,(.i;knon  away] 
Iernon,  Brother  John,  I  have 
Hdown  from  town  to  tell  you  that 
1  very  sorry  for  aU  the  trouble  I 
Igiven  you,  and  that  I  intend  to 
|  ln'tli-r  life  in  the  future. 

t  glares  at  him  and  does  not 
take  his  hand] 
Uncle  Jack, 


Jack.     Never  forgive  me? 

Cecily.     Never,  never,  neve-! 

Jack.  Well,  this  is  the  last  tun  i 
shall  ever  do  it. 

[Slates  hands  wUh   AlgekkiJ 
and  glares] 

Chasuble.  It's  pleasant,  is  it  ml 
to  see  so  perfect  a  reconciliation?  I 
think  we  might  leave  the  two  brothta 
together. 

Miss  Prism.     Cecily,  you  will  <xat 

Cecily.  Certainly.  Miss  Pri-m.  *'■ 
little  ta.sk  of  ^'conciliation  is  over. 

Ckabcble.  You  liave  done  a  )■■> 
tiful  action  to-day.  dear  child. 

Miss  Prism.  We  must  not  bu  p* 
mature  in  our  judgments. 

Cecily.     1  feel  very  happv. 

[They  nil  goifi 

Jack.  You  youne  scnuiulni.  Air: 
you  must  get  out  of  this  place  as  m 
n-  possible.  I  don't  allow  any  Bunburj- 
ing  here. 


[Enter  Mm 
Merhihan.      I  have  put  Mr.  Ernwl'i 
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Jack.  You  are  not  to  talk  of  Miss 
Cardew  like  that.     I  don't  like  it. 

Algernon.  Well,  I  don't  like  your 
clothes.  You  look  perfectly  ridiculous 
in  them.  Why  on  earth  don't  you  go 
up  and  change?  It  is  perfectly  childish 
to  be  in  deep  mourning  for  a  man  who 
is  actually  staying  for  a  whole  week  with 
you  in  your  house  as  a  guest.  I  call  it 
grotesque. 

Jack.  You  are  certainly  not  staying 
with  me  for  a  whole  week  as  a  guest  or 
anything  else.  You  have  got  to  leave 
.  .  .  by  the  four-five  train. 

Algernon.  I  certainly  won't  leave 
you  so  long  as  you  are  in  mourning.  It 
would  be  most  unfriendly.  If  I  were 
in  mourning  you  would  stay  with  me, 
I  suppose.  I  should  think  it  very  un- 
kind if  you  didn't. 

Jack.  Well,  will  you  go  if  I  change 
my  clothes? 

Algernon.  Yes,  if  you  are  not  too 
long.  I  never  saw  anybody  take  so 
long  to  dress,  and  with  such  little  result. 

Jack.  Well,  at  any  rate,  that  is 
better  than  being  always  over-dressed 
as  you  are. 

Algernon.  If  I  am  occasionally  a 
little  over-dressed,  I  make  up  for  it  by 
being  always  immensely  over-educated. 

Jack.  Your  vanity  is  ridiculous, 
your    conduct   an   outrage,    and    your 

Presence  in  my  garden  utterly  absurd, 
lowever,  you  have  got  to  catch  the 
four-five,  and  I  hope  you  will  have  a 
pleasant  journey  back  to  town.  This 
Bun  burying,  as  you  call  it,  has  not 
been  a  great  success  for  you. 

[Goes  into  the  house] 

Algernon.  I  think  it  has  been  a 
great  success.  I'm  in  love  with  Cecily, 
and  that  is  everything.  [Enter  Cecily 
at  the  back  of  the  garden.  She  picks  up 
the  can  and  begins  to  water  the  flowers] 
But  I  must  see  her  before  I  go,  and 
make  arrangements  for  another  Bun- 
bury-     Ah,  there  she  is. 

Cecily.  Oh,  I  merely  came  back  to 
water  the  roses.  I  thought  you  were 
with  Uncle  Jack. 

Algernon.  He's  gone  to  order  the 
dog-cart  for  me. 

Cecily.  Oh,  is  he  going  to  take 
you  for  a  nice  drive? 

Algernon.  He's  going  to  send  me 
away. 

Cecily.     Then  have  we  got  to  part? 

Algernon.  I  am  afraid  so.  it's  a 
very  painful  parting. 

Cecily.     It  is  always  painful  to  part 


from  people  whom  one  has  known  for  a 
very  brief  space  of  time.  The  absence 
of  old  friends  one  can  endure  with 
equanimity.  But  even  a  momentary 
separation  from  anyone  to  whom  one 
has  just  been  introduced  is  almost  un- 
bearable. 
Algernon.     Thank  you. 

[Enter  Merriman] 

Merriman.  The  dog-cart  is  at  the 
door,  sir. 

[Algernon  looks  appcalingly  at 
Cecily] 

Cecily.  It  can  wait,  Merriman  .  .  . 
for  .  .  .  five  minutes. 

Merriman.     Yes,  Miss. 

[Exit  Merriman] 

Algernon.  I  hope,  Cecily,  I  shall 
not  offend  you  if  I  state  quite  frankly 
and  openly  that  you  seem  to  me  to  be 
in  every  way  the  visible  personification 
of  absolute  perfection. 

Cecily.  I  think  your  frankness 
does  you  great  credit,  Ernest.  If  you 
will  allow  me  I  will  copy  your  remarks 
into  my  diary. 

[Goes  over  to  table  and  begins  writ- 
ing in  diary] 

Algernon.  Do  you  really  keep  a 
diary?  I'd  give  anything  to  look  at 
it.     May  I  ? 

Cecily.  Oh,  no.  [Puts  her  hand 
over  it]  You  see,  it  is  simply  a  very 
young  girl's  record  of  her  own  thoughts 
and  impressions,  and  consequently 
meant  for  publication.  When  it  ap- 
pears in  volume  form  I  hope  you  will 
order  a  copy.  But  pray,  Ernest,  don't 
stop.  I  delight  in  taking  down  from 
dictation.  I  have  reached  'absolute 
perfection.'  You  can  go  on.  I  am 
quite  ready  for  more. 

Algernon  [somewhat  taken  aback]. 
Ahem !    Ahem ! 

Cecily.  Oh,  don't  cough,  Ernest. 
When  one  is  dictating  one  should  speak 
fluently  and  not  cough.  Besides,  I 
don't  know  how  to  spell  a  cough. 

[Writes  as  Algernon  speaks] 

Algernon  [speaking  very  rapidly], 
Cecily,  ever  since  I  first  looked  upon 
your  wonderful  and  incomparable 
beauty,  I  have  dared  to  love  you  wildly, 
passionately,  devotedly,  hopelessly. 

Cecily.  I  don't  think  that  you 
should  tell  me  that  you  love  wildly, 
passionately,  devotedly,  hopelessly. 
Hopelessly  doesn't  seem  to  make  much 
sense,  does  it? 

Algernon.    Crafty  V 
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[E«/er  MerrimanJ 

man.     The   dog-cart   is   wait- 

Bernon.     Tell  it  to  come  round 
peek,  at  the  same  hour. 

OMAN     [looks    at    Cecily,     who 
o  sign)     Yes,  sir. 

[Merriman  retires) 

_,Y.     Unele  Jack  would  be  very 

I  annoyed   if   he   knew   you    were 

sxt  week,  at  the  same 

Iernon.     Oh,  I  don't  care  aboul 

T   I  don't  caro  for  anybody  in  the 

1   world    but    you.     I    love    you. 

You    will    marry     me,    won't 

i.t.     You  silly  boy !     OF  course, 
e   have   been   engaged   for   the 
b  months. 
inon.     For     the     last      three 

r.     Yes,  it  will  be  exactly  three 
m  Thursday. 

lnon.     But  how  did  we  become 
f 

v.  Well,  ever  since  dear  Uncle 
I  confessed  to  us  that  ho  had 
t  brother  who  was  very  wicked 
i,  you  of  course  have  formed  the 
'!   n  between  my- 


own  sweet  Ceeily,  I  have  never  wiitta 
you  any  letters. 

Cecily.  You  need  hardly  remise 
me  of  that,  Ernest.  I  remember  ontj 
too  well  that  I  was  forced  to  wrti< 
your  letters  for  you.  I  wrote  thnn 
three    times    a  week,   and 


Algernon.  Oh,  do  let  me  read 
Cecily? 

Cecily.  Oh,  I  couldn't  pot 
They    would    make  you   far    too  *<*■ 

ceited.      [Replaces  boi)     The  three  jm 
wrote   me  after   1   had   broken  off  il» 

beautiful,   and  -■ 

read  them  without  crying  t 
little. 

Algernon.  But  was  our  engat* 
ment  ever  broken  off? 

Cecily.  Of  course  it  was.  On  la? 
22nd  of  last  March.  You  can  see  tjw 
entry  if  you  like.  [Shows  diary]  'to- 
day  1  broke  off  my  engagement  nisi 
Ernest.     1    feel   it   is  better    to  do* 


you  break  it  off:'     What  had   I   l__ 
1  had  done  nothing  at  all.   Cecily,  1  as 

very  much  hurt  indeed  to  hear  yoi 
broke  it  off.  Particularly  when  l» 
weather  was  so  charming. 
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woman  whose  husband  is  not  called 
Ernest. 

Algernon.  But,  my  dear  child,  do 
you  mean  to  say  you  could  not  love  me 
if  I  had  some  other  name? 

Cecily.     But  what  name? 

Algernon.  Oh,  any  name  you  like 
—  Algernon  —  for  instance  .  .  . 

Cecily.  But  I  don't  like  the  name 
of  Algernon. 

Algernon.  Well,  my  own  dear, 
sweet,  loving  little  darling,  I  really 
can't  see  why  you  should  object  to  the 
name  of  Algernon.  It  is  not  at  all  a 
bad  name.  In  fact,  it  is  rather  an 
aristocratic  name.  Half  of  the  chaps 
who  get  into  the  Bankruptcy  Court 
are  called  Algernon.  But  seriously, 
Cecily  .  .  .  [Moving  to  her]  ...  if  my 
name  was  Algy,  couldn't  you  love  me? 

Cecily  [rising].  I  might  respect 
you,  Ernest,  I  might  admire  your  char- 
acter, but  I  fear  that  I  should  not  be 
able  to  give  you  my  undivided  attention. 

Algernon.  Ahem!  Cecily!  [Pick- 
ing up  hat]  Your  Rector  here  is,  I  sup- 
pose, thoroughly  experienced  in  the 
practice  of  all  the  rites  and  ceremonials 
of  the  Church  ? 

Cecily.  Oh,  yes.  Dr.  Chasuble  is 
a  most  learned  man.  He  has  never 
written  a  single  book,  so  you  can  im- 
agine how  much  he  knows. 

Algernon.  I  must  see  him  at  once 
on  a  most  important  christening  — I 
mean  on  most  important  business. 

Cecily.     Oh ! 

Algernon.  I  sha'n't  be  away  more 
than  half  an  hour. 

Cecily.  Considering  that  we  have 
been  engaged  since  February  the  14th, 
and  that  fonly  met  you  to-day  for  the 
first  time,  I  think  it  is  rather  hard  that 
you  should  leave  me  for  so  long  a 
period  as  half  an  hour.  Couldn't  you 
make  it  twenty  minutes? 

Algernon.  I'll  be  back  in  no 
time. 

[Kisses  her  and  rushes  down  the 
garden] 

Cecily.  What  an  impetuous  boy 
he  is !  I  like  his  hair  so  much.  I  must 
enter  his  proposal  in  my  diary. 

[Enter  Merriman] 

Merriman.  A  Miss  Fairfax  has 
just  called  to  see  Mr.  Worthing.  On 
very  important  business  Miss  Fairfax 
states. 

Cecily.  Isn't  Mr.  Worthing  in  his 
library? 


Merriman.  Mr.  Worthing  went  over 
in  the  direction  of  the  Rectory  some 
time  ago. 

Cecily.  Pray  ask  the  lady  to  come 
out  here;  Mr.  Worthing  is  sure  to  be 
back  soon.    And  you  can  bring  tea. 

Merriman.     Yes,  Miss.        [Goes  out] 

Cecily.  Miss  Fairfax!  I  suppose 
one  of  the  many  good  elderly  women 
who  are  associated  with  Uncle  Jack  in 
some  of  his  philanthropic  work  in 
London.  I  don't  quite  like  women 
who  are  interested  in  philanthropic 
work.     I  think  it  is  so  forward  of  them. 

[Enter  Merriman] 

Merriman.    Miss  Fairfax. 

[Enter  Gwendolen] 

[Exit  Merriman] 

Cecily  [advancing  to  meet  her].  Pray 
let  me  introduce  myself  to  you.  My 
name  is  Cecily  Cardew. 

Gwendolen.  Cecily  CardewMJIf ov- 
ing  to  her  and  shaking  hands]  What  a 
very  sweet  name !  Something  tells  me 
that  we  are  going  to  be  great  friends.  I 
like  vou  already  more  than  I  can  say. 
My  first  impressions  of  people  are  never 
wrong. 

Cecily.  How  nice  of  you  to  like 
me  so  much  after  we  have  known  each 
other  such  a  comparatively  short  time. 
Pray  sit  down. 

Gwendolen  \8till  standing  up],  I 
may  call  you  Cecily,  may  I  not? 

Cecily.     With  pleasure ! 

Gwendolen.  And  you  will  always 
call  me  Gwendolen,  won't  you? 

Cecily.     If  you  wish. 

Gwendolen.  Then  that  is  all  quite 
settled,  is  it  not? 

Cecily.     I  hope  so. 

[A  pause.     They  both  sit  down 
together] 

Gwendolen.  Perhaps  this  might 
be  a  favourable  opportunity  for  my 
mentioning  who  I  am.  My  father  is 
Lord  Bracknell.  You  have  never  heard 
of  papa,  I  suppose? 

Cecily.     I  don't  think  so. 

Gwendolen.  Outside  the  family  cir- 
cle, papa,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  en- 
tirely unknown.  I  think  that  is  quite 
as  it  should  be.  The  home  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  proper  sphere  for  the  man. 
And  certainly  once  a  man  begins  to 
neglect  his  domestic  dutis&  ^aa  \sw5Rreos9 
painiuHv  QforccuRaXA<,  ^»ra&  >&R>  "^ 
And  I  WvXfeftNfca.V   Wtm^s*^ 
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Cecily, 

ews  on  education  are  remark- 
et,  has   brought  me  up  to  be 
Bety  short-sighted ;     it  is  part  of 
Item  ;   so  do  you  mind  my  looking 
I  through  my  glasses  ? 
pLY.     Oh!   not  at  all,  Gwendolen. 
'cry  fond  of  being  looked  at. 
Lndolex  [after  examining  Cecily 
My   ihruvgh  a  lorgnette).     You  are 
^1  a  short  visit,  I  suppose. 
io!  I  live  here. 
Jndolen         {severely).        Really  ? 
mother,   no  doubt,   or  some  fo- 
fclative  of  advanced  years,  resides 

Oh  no !     I  have  no  mother, 

en.     Indeed! 

i.  My  dear  guardian,  with 
stance  of  Miss  Prism,  lias  the 
tusk  i if  [miking  after  me. 

Your  guardian? 

I  am  Mr.  Worthing's 


....     Oh!     It,  is  strange  he 

mentioned  to  me  that  he  had  a 

]  How    secretive    of     him !     lie 

I  interesting  hourly.      I   am 

re,  however,   that  the  news  in- 

ne    with  .  feelings    of    unmixed 

[[tiling    arid   goti 


I  hot, 


Cecily.     1  beg  your  pardon,'  Gure- 

dolen,  did  you  say  Ernest? 
Gwendolen.     Yes. 
Cecily.     Oh,  but  it  is  not  Mr.  Kroe-i 

\V  or  thine  who  is  my  guardian.  It  is  hi) 
brother  —  liis  elder  brother. 

Gwendolen  [sitting  daicn  againl 
Ernest  never  mentioned  to  me  that  he 
Mini  a  brother. 

Cecily.  I  am  sorry  to  stay  taej 
have  not  been  on  good  terms  for  ■  loot 

Gwendolen.  Ah  1  that  aecounU 
for  it.     And  now  that  I  thiak  of  it  I 

have  never  heard  any  man  mention 
his  brother.  The  subject  seems  dii- 
tasUifnl  to  most  men.  Cecily,  you 
have  lifted  a  load  from  my  mind.  I 
was  growing  almost  anxious.  It  would 
have  been  terrible  if  any  eloud  had 
come  across  a  friendship  like  ours. 
would  it  not?  Of  course  you  are  quite, 
quite  sure  that  it  is  not  Mr.  Ernest 
Worthing  who  is  your  guardian? 

Cecily.  Quito  sure.  [A  paw*e]  In 
fact,  I  am  going  to  be  his. 

Gwendolen  [enquiringly],  I  beg 
your  pardon? 

Cecily  [pother  nhy  and  confidingly]. 
Dearest  Gwendolen,  there  is  no  reason 
why  1  thould  make  a  secret  of  it  to  yon. 
"       little  countv.  newspaper  i: 
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that  since  Ernest  proposed  to  you  he 
clearly  has  changed  his  mind. 

Gwendolen  [meditatively].  If  the 
poor  fellow  has  been  entrapped  into 
any  foolish  promise,  I  shall  consider  it 
my  duty  to  rescue  him  at  once,  and 
with  a  firm  hand. 

Cecily  [thoughtfully  and  sadly]. 
Whatever  unfortunate  entanglement  my 
dear  boy  may  have  got  into,  I  will  never 
reproach  him  with  it  after  we  are  mar- 
ried. 

Gwendolen.  Do  you  allude  to  me, 
Miss  Cardew,  as  an  entanglement? 
You  are  presumptuous.  On  an  occasion 
of  this  kind  it  becomes  more  than  a 
moral  duty  to  speak  one's  mind.  It 
becomes  a  pleasure. 

Cecily.  Do  you  suggest,  Miss  Fair- 
fax, that  I  entrapped  Ernest  into  an 
engagement?  How  dare  you?  This  is 
no  time  for  wearing  the  shallow  mask  of 
manners.  When  I  see  a  spade  I  call  it 
a  spade. 

Gwendolen  [satirically].  I  am  glad! 
to  say  that  I  have  never  seen  a  spade.  J 
It  is  obvious  that  our  social  spheres' 
have  been  widely  different. 

[Enter  Merriman,  followed  by  the  fool' 
man.  He  carries  a  salver,  table 
cloth,  and  plate  stand.  Cecily  is 
about  to  retort.  The  presence  of  the 
servants  exercises  a  restraining  in- 
fluence,  under  which  both  girls  chafe] 

Merriman.  Shall  I  lay  tea  here  as 
usual,  Miss? 

Cecily  [sternly,  in  a  calm  voice].  Yes, 
as  usual. 

[Merriman  begins  to  clear  and 
lay     cloth.     A      long      pause. 
Cecily  and  Gwendolen  glare 
at  each  other] 
Gwendolen.     Are    there   many   in- 
teresting walks  in   the   vicinity,   Miss 
Cardew  ? 

Cecily.  Oh!  yes!  a  great  many. 
From  the  top  of  one  of  the  hills  quite 
close  one  can  see  five  counties. 

Gwendolen.  Five  counties !  I  don't 
think  I  should  like  that.     Lfeate  crowds. 

Cecily  [sweetly].     I  suppose 
why  you  live  in  town  ? 

[Gwendolen   bites  her  lip,  and 

beats  her  foot  nervously  with  her 

parasol] 

Gwendolen  [looking  around].    Quite 

a  well-kept  garden  this  is,  Miss  Cardew. 

Cecily.    So  glad  you  like  it,  Miss 

Fairfax. 


\ 


Gwendolen.  I  had  no  idea  there 
were  any  flowers  in  the  country. 

Cecily.  Oh,  flowers  are  as  common 
here,  Miss  Fairfax,  as  people  are  in 
London. 

Gwendolen.  Personally  I  cannot 
understand  how  anybody  manages  to 
exist  in  the  country,  if  anybody  who  is 
anybody  does.  The  country  always 
bores  me  to  death. 

Cecily.  Ah !  This  is  what  the  news- 
papers call  agricultural  depression,  is  it 
not?  I  believe  the  aristocracy  are  suf- 
fering very  much  from  it  just  at  present. 
It  is  almost  an  epidemic  amongst  them,  I 
have  been  told.  May  I  offer  you  some 
tea.  Miss  Fairfax? 

Gwendolen  [with  elaborate  politeness]. 
Thank  you.  [Aside]  Detestable  girl! 
But  I  require  tea! 

Cecily  [sweetly].    Sugar? 

Gwendolen  [superciliously].  No, 
thank  you.  Sugar  is  not  fashionable 
any  more. 

[Cecily  looks  angrily  at  her,  takes 
up  the  tongs  and  puts  four 
lumps  of  sugar  into  the  cum 

Cecily  [severely].  Cake  or  bread 
and  butter? 

Gwendolen  [in  a  bored  manner]. 
Bread  and  butter,  please.  Cake  is  rarely 
seen  at  the  best  nouses  now-a-rdays. 

Cecily  [cuts  a  very  large  slice  of  cake, 
and  puts  it  on  the  tray].  Hand  that  to 
Miss  Fairfax. 

[Merriman  does  so,  and  goes  out 
with  footman.  Gwendolen 
drinks  the  tea  and  makes  a 
grimace.  Puts  down  cup  at 
once,  reaches  out  her  hand  to 
the  bread  and  butter,  looks  at 
it,  and  finds  it  is  cake.  Rises 
in  indignation] 

Gwendolen.  You  have  filled  my 
tea  with  lumps  of  sugar,  and  though  1 
asked  most  distinctly  for  bread  and 
butter,  you  have  given  me  cake.  I 
am  known  for  the  gentleness  of  my 
disposition,  and  the  extraordinary  sweet- 
ness of  my  nature,  but  I  warn  you, 
Miss  Cardew,  you  may  go  too  far. 

Cecily  [rising].  To  save  my  poor, 
innocent,  trusting  boy  from  the  mach- 
inations of  any  other  girl  there  are  no 
lengths  to  which  I  would  not  go. 

Gwendolen.  From  the  moment  I 
saw  you  I  distrusted  you.  I  felt  that 
you  were  false  and  deceitful.  I  am 
never  deceived  in  such  tcvaAXasc*,  S*^ 
first  \mpreaa\OTA  ol  ^»\fcfc  w&  xaNWsa&c* 
right. 
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It  seems  to  me,  Miss  Fuir- 
I  am  trespassing  on  your 
time.  No  doubt  you  nave 
)r  calls  of  a  similar  character 
l  the  neighbourhood. 

[Enter  Jack] 

r   [catching   night   of  himl. 
|l     My  own  Ernest! 

Gwendolen  I    Darling ! 

[Offers  to  kiss  her] 
.en   [drawing  back],     A  mo- 
_..y  I  ask  if  you  are  engaged 
rried  to  this  young  lady? 

[Points  to  Cecily] 

[In  milling].     To     dear     little 

Of   course   not!     What   could 

t  Bueh  an  idea  into  your  pretty 

Thank       you.      You 


idtrstanding,  Miss 

The  gentleman  whose  arm 
Iresent  around  your  waist  is  my 
|iardian,  Mr.  John  Worthing. 


[Enter  Algernon] 


CsciLT.     Are  you  called  Algernon? 

Algernon.     I  cannot  deny  it. 

Cecily.     Oh ! 

Gwendolen.     Is  your    name    really 
John? 

Jack     [standing     rather     proudly]. 
could  deny  it  if  I  liked.      I  oollld  d«ij 
anything    if    I    liked.     But    my    cams 
certainly    is   John.      It   has    been   John 
for  years. 

Cecily.     [To  Gwendolen]     A  grow 
deception  has   been   practised   on  Txilt 


My 
My  sweet  wronged  Gwen- 


of  u 

poor     wounded 

Cecily! 

Gwendolen    [slowly    and    seriously]. 
You  will  call  me  sister,  will  you  not? 

[They    embrace.     Jack    and    Al- 
gernon   groan    and    walk    up 
arui  down] 
Cecily     [rather    brightly].     There    ii 
just  one  question  I  would  like   to  be 
allowed  to  ask  my  guardian. 

Gwendolen.  An  admirable  idea! 
Mr.  Worthing,  there  is  just  one  ques- 
tion I  would  like  to  be  permitted  to 
put  lo  vou.  Where  is  your  brother 
both  e 


niiirriid   I 


r  of  m 


■  brother  1 
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house.     They   will   hardly   venture   to 
come  after  us  there. 

Cecily.  No,  men  are  so  cowardly, 
aren't  they? 

[They  retire  into  the  house  with 
scornful  looks] 

Jack.  This  ghastly  state  of  things 
is  what  you  call  Bunburying,  I  suppose? 

Algernon.  Yes,  and  a  perfectly 
wonderful  Bunbury  it  is.  The  most 
wonderful  Bunbury  I  have  ever  had 
in  my  life. 

Jack.  Well,  you've  no  right  what- 
soever to  Bunbury  here. 

Algernon.  That  is  absurd.  One 
has  a  right  to  Bunbury  anywhere  one 
chooses.  Every  serious  Bunburyist 
knows  that. 

Jack.  Serious  Bunburyist!  Good 
heavens ! 

Algernon.  Well,  one  must  be  seri- 
ous about  something,  if  one  wants  to 
have  any  amusement  in  life.  I  happen 
to  be  serious  about  Bunburying.  Wnat 
on  earth  you  are  serious  about  I  haven't 
got  the  remotest  idea.  About  every- 
thing, I  should  fancy.  You  have  such 
an  absolutely  trivial  nature. 

Jack.  Well,  the  only  small  satisfac- 
tion I  have  in  the  whole  of  this  wretched 
business  is  that  your  friend  Bunbury  is 
quite  exploded.  You  won't  be  able 
to  run  down  to  the  country  quite  so 
often  as  you  used  to  do,  dear  Algy. 
And  a  very  good  thing  too. 

Algernon.  Your  brother  is  a  little 
off  colour,  isn't  he,  dear  Jack?  You 
won't  be  able  to  disappear  to  London 
quite  so  frequently  as  your  wicked 
custom  was.  And  not  a  bad  thing 
either. 

Jack.  As  for  your  conduct  towards 
Miss  Cardew,  I  must  say  that  your 
taking  in  a  sweet,  simple,  innocent  girl 
like  that  is  quite  inexcusable.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  she  is  my 
ward. 

Algernon.  I  can  see  no  possible 
defence  at  all  for  your  deceiving  a 
brilliant,  clever,  thoroughly  experienced 
young  lady  like  Miss  Fairfax.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  she  is  my  cousin. 

Jack.  I  wanted  to  be  engaged  to 
Owendolen,  that  is  all.     I  love  her. 

Algernon.  Well,  I  simply  wanted 
to  be  engaged  to  Cecily.     I  adore  her. 

.Jack.     There  is  certainly  no  chance 
of  your  marrying  Miss  Cardew. 

Algernon.  I  don't  think  there  is 
much  likelihood,  Jack,  of  you  and  Miss 
Fairfax  being  united. 


Jack.     Well,  that  is  no  business  of' 
yours. 

Algernon.  If  it  was  my  business, 
I  wouldn't  talk  about  it.  [Begins  to  eat 
muffins]  It  is  very  vulgar  to  talk 
about  one's  business.  Only  people  like 
stock-brokers  do  that,  and  then  merely 
at  dinner  parties. 

Jack.  How  you  can  sit  there,  calmly 
eating  muffins  when  we  are  in  this  hor- 
rible trouble,  I  can't  make  out.  You 
seem  to  me  to  be  perfectly  heartless. 

Algernon.  Well,  I  can't  eat  muffins 
in  an  agitated  manner.  The  butter 
would  probably  get  on  my  cuffs.  One 
should  always  eat  muffins  quite  calmly. 
It  is  the  only  way  to  eat  them. 

Jack.  I  say  it's  perfectly  heartless 
your  eating  muffins  at  all,  under  the 
circumstances. 

Algernon.  When  I  am  in  trouble, 
eating  is  the  only  thing  that  consoles 
me.  Indeed,  when  I  am  in  really  great 
trouble,  as  any  one  who  knows  me  in- 
timately will  tell  you,  I  refuse  every- 
thing except  food  and  drink.  At  the 
present  moment  I  am  eating  muffins 
because  I  am  unhappy.  Besides,  I  am 
particularly  fond  of  muffins.        [Rising] 

Jack  [rising].  Well,  that  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  eat  them  all  in  that 
greedy  way. 

[Takes  muffins  from  Algernon] 

Algernon  [offering  tea-cake],  I  wish 
you  would  have  tea-cake  instead.  I 
don't  like  tea-cake. 

Jack.  Good  heavens!  I  suppose  a 
man  may  eat  his  own  muffins  in  his  own 
garden. 

Algernon.  But  you  have  just  said 
it  was  perfectly  heartless  to  eat  muffins. 

Jack.  I  said  it  was  perfectly  heart- 
less of  you,  under  the  circumstances. 
That  is  a  very  different  thing. 

Algernon.  That  may  be.  But  the 
muffins  are  the  same. 

[He  seizes  the  muffin-dish  from 
Jack] 

Jack.  Algy,  I  wish  to  goodness  you 
would  go. 

Algernon.  You  can't  possibly  ask 
me  to  go  without  having  some  dinner. 
It's  absurd.  I  never  go  without  my 
dinner.  No  one  ever  does,  except 
vegetarians  and  people  like  that.  Be- 
sides I  have  just  made  arrangements 
with  Dr.  Chasuble  to  be  christened  at 
a  quarter  to  six  under  the  name  of 
Ernest. 

Jack.    M3   teas  U&loti,  ^»  *gw« 
you  give  \xp  \?h&X  Tkafcae&s**  'Qa»^«N» 
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I  Mrangementa  this  morning  with 

fiasuble   Xti   he  christened   myself 

,  and  I  naturally  will  take  the 

Ernest.     Gwendolen     would 

We   can't  both  It  ehri-lcncd 

It's  absurd.     Besides,   1   have 

let  right  to  be  christened  if  I  like. 

3  evidence  at  all  that  I  ever 

christened    by   any  bod  v.      I 

|  think   it   extremely    probable    1 

id  so  does   Dr.    Chasuble. 

tntirely    different    in    your   case. 

e  been  christened  already. 

non.     Yes,  but  1  have  not  been 

Ined  for  years. 

"es,     but     you     have     been 
That     is     the     important 

Mi.  Quite  bo.  So  I  know 
Institution  can  stand  it.  If  you 
Bt  quite  sure  about  your  ever 
1  been  christened,  I  must  say  I 
It  rather  dangerous  your  venturing 
*"ow.  It  might  make  you  very 
You  can  hardly  have  forgotten 
(omcone  very  closely  connected 
s  very  nearly  carried  off 
Jek  in  Paris  by  a  severe  chill. 

Yes,    but    you    said    yourself 

e  chill  was  not  hereditary. 

i.     It  usen't  to  be,  1  know 

resay  it  is  now.     Science  is 


ACT    III 

-  Morning-room    at    the    Manor 


Gwendolen.  The  fact  that  they 
did  not  follow  us  at  once  into  the  boa*, 
as  anyone  else  would  have  done,  seems 
to  me  to  show  that  they  have  some  sens-- 
of  shame  left. 

Cecils.  They  have  been  eating 
muffins.     That  looks  like  repentance. 

Gwendolen  [after  a  pause].  They 
don't  seem  to  notice  us  at  all.  Couldn't 
you  cough? 

Cecily.     But  I  haven't  a  cough. 

Gwendolen.  They're  looking  at  us. 
What  effroctery ! 

Cecilt.  They're  approaching.  That's 
very  forward  of  thorn. 

Gwendolen.  Let  us  preserve  a  dig- 
nified silence. 

Cecily.  Certainly.  I  fa  the  onry 
thing  to  do  now. 

[Enter  Jack,  followed  by  Algernon 
They  whistle  syitic  ilr-u/iful  popular 
air  from  a  British  opera] 
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it  in  order  that  you  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  coming  up  to  town  to 
see  me  as  often  as  possible  ? 

Jack.  Can  you  doubt  it,  Miss  Fair- 
fax? 

Gwendolen.  I  have  the  gravest 
doubts  upon  the  subject.  But  I  intend 
to  crush  them.  This  is  not  the  mo- 
ment for  German  scepticism.  [Mov- 
ing to  Cecily]  Their  explanations  ap- 
pear to  be  quite  satisfactory,  especially 
Mr.  Worthing's.  That  seems  to  me 
to  have  the  stamp  of  truth  upon  it. 

Cecily.  1  am  more  than  content 
with  what  Mr.  Moncrieff  said.  His 
voice  alone  inspires  one  with  absolute 
credulity. 

Gwendolen.  Then  you  think  we 
should  forgive  them? 

Cecily.     Yes.     1  mean  no. 

Gwendolen.  True!  I  had  forgot- 
ten. There  are  principles  at  stake  that 
one  cannot  surrender.  Which  of  us 
should  tell  them?  The  task  is  not  a 
pleasant  one. 

Cecily.  Could  we  not  both  speak 
at  the  same  time? 

Gwendolen.  An  excellent  idea!  I 
nearly  always  speak  at  the  same  time 
as  other  people.  Will  you  take  the 
time  from  mer 

Cecily.     Certainly. 

[Gwendolen  beats  time  with  up- 
lifted finger] 

Gwendolen  and  Cecily  [speaking 
together].  Tour  Christian  names  are 
still  an  insuperable  barrier !    That  is  all ! 

Jack  and  Algernon  [speaking  to- 
gether]. Our  Christian  names !  Is  that 
all  ?  But  we  are  going  to  be  christened 
this  afternoon. 

Gwendolen.  [To  Jack]  For  my 
sake  you  are  prepared  to  do  this  terrible 
thing? 

Jack.     I  am. 

Cecily.  [To  Algernon]  To  please 
me  you  are  ready  to  face  this  fearful 
ordeal? 

Algernon.     I  am ! 

Gwendolen.  How  absurd  to  talk 
of  the  equality  of  the  sexes!  Where 
questions  of  self-sacrifice  are  concerned 
men  are  infinitely  beyond  us. 

Jack.     We  are. 

[Clasps  hands  with  Algernon] 

Cecily.     They    have    moments    of 

Chysical  courage  of  which  we  women 
now  absolutely  nothing. 
Gwendolen.    [To  Jack]     Darling! 
Algernon.     [To  Cecily]     Darling! 
[They  fall  into  each  other' %  arms) 


[Enter  Merriman.     When  he  enters  he 
coughs  loudly,  seeing  the  situation] 

Merriman.    Ahem!     Ahem!     Lady 
Bracknell! 
Jack.     Good  heavens ! 

[Enter  Lady  Bracknell.  The  couples 
separate  in  alarm.  Exit  Merri- 
man] 

Lady  Bracknell.  Gwendolen ! 
What  does  this  mean? 

Gwendolen.  Merely  that  I  am 
engaged  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Worth- 
ing, mamma. 

Lady  Bracknell.  Come  here.  Sit 
down.  Sit  down  immediately.  Hesi- 
tation of  any  kind  is  a  sign  of  mental 
decay  in  the  young,  of  physical  weak- 
ness in  the  old.  [Turns  to  Jack]  Ap- 
Srised,  sir,  of  my  daughter's  sudden 
ight  by  her  trusty  maid,  whose  con- 
fidence I  purchased  by  means  of  a  small 
coin,  I  followed  her  at  once  by  a  lug- 
gage train.  Her  unhappy  father  is,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  under  the  impression 
that  she  is  attending  a  more  than 
usually  lengthy  lecture  by  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Scheme  on  the  In- 
fluence of  a  Permanent  Income  on  * 
Thought.  I  do  not  propose  to  undeceive 
him.  Indeed  I  have  never  undeceived 
him  on  any  question.  I  would  con- 
sider it  wrong.  But  of  course,  you  will 
clearly  understand  that  all  communi- 
cation between  yourself  and  my  daugh- 
ter must  cease  immediately  from  this 
moment.  On  this  point,  as  indeed  on 
all  points,  I  am  firm. 

Jack.  I  am  engaged  to  be  married 
to  Gwendolen,  Lady  Bracknell ! 

Lady  Bracknell.  You  are  nothing 
of  the  kind,  sir.  And  now,  as  regards 
Algernon!  .  .  .  Algernon! 

Algernon.     Yes,  Aunt  Augusta. 

Lady  Bracknell.  May  I  ask  if  it 
is  in  this  house  that  your  invalid  friend 
Mr.  Bunbury  resides? 

Algernon  [stammering].  Oh!  No! 
Bunbury  doesn't  live  here.  Bunbury 
is  somewhere  else  at  present.  In  fact, 
Bunbury  is  dead. 

Lady  Bracknell.  Dead!  When 
did  Mr.  Bunbury  die?  His  death  must 
have  been  extremely  sudden. 

Algernon  [airily].  Oh!  I  killed 
Bunbury  this  afternoon.  I  mean  poor 
Bunbury  died  this  sltanrarorc^ 

of? 
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■ihxon.     Bunbury7     Oh,  lie  was 

iNBLL.  Exploded !  Waa 
(victim  of  a  revolutionary  outrage? 
rare  that  Mr.  Bunbury  was 
__  __i  social  legislation.  If  so, 
»ell  punished  for  his  morbidity. 
non.  My  dear  Aunt  Augusta, 
a  was  found  out !  The  dortnrn 
t  that  Bunbury  could  not  live, 
what    I    mean  —  bo    Bunbury 

Bracknell.  He  seema  to 
lad  great  confidence  in  the  opinion 
Hphysiciaits.  I  am  glad,  however, 
Jb  made  up  his  mind  at  the  last  to 
■efinite  course  of  action,  and  acted 
\  proper  medical  advice.  And 
Juit  we  have  finally  got  rid  of  this 
linbury,  may  I  ask,  Mr.  Worthing, 


That  lady  is  Misa  Cocily  Car- 

[[LaDY    BltACKNELL    boWX    Coldlt/   lO 

Cecily] 

ton.     I    am    engaged    to    be 
a  Cecily,  Aunt  Augusta. 
■  Bracknell.      I   beg  your  par- 


inspire  confidence,  even  in  tradesmea. 
But  what  proof  have  I  of  their  authen- 
ticity? 

Jack.  I  have  carefully  preaervpl 
the  Court  Guides  of  the  period.  Titty 
are  open  to  your  inspection.  Lady 
Bracknell. 

Lady  Bracknell  [grimly],  I  haif 
known  strange  errors  in   that   publira- 

Jack.  Miss  Cardew's  family  solio- 
itors  are  Messrs.  Markby,  Markby,  and 
Mark  by. 

Lady  Bracknell.  Markby,  Markby, 
and  Markby?  A  firm  of  the  yWj 
highest  position  in  their  profession. 
Indeed  I  am  told  that-  one  of  the  Mr. 
Markbys  is  occasionally  to  be  seen  M 
dinner  parties.     So  far  1  am  satisfied. 

Jack  [very  irritably].  How  OilfBUlaty 
kind  of  you,  Lady  Bracknell !  I  haw 
also  in  my  possession,  you  ivill  be  pleased 
to  hear,  certifie-ates  of  Miss  Cardew's 
birth,  baptism,  whooping  cough,  regis- 
tration, vru'cin.'ii'im.  confirmation,  and 
the  meash-s ;  both  the  German  and  tb* 
Kiil-Ii-Ii  variety. 

Lady      Bracknell.     Ah  I     A      life 

crowded  with  incident,  I  see ;  though 
perhaps  somewhat  too  exciting  for  » 
young  girl.  I  am  not  myself  in  favour 
of  premature  experiences.      [fti*e-s,  loaki 
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Lady  Lancing,  and  after  three  months 
her  own  husband  did  not  know  her. 

Jack.  [Aside]  And  after  six  months 
nobody  knew  her. 

Lady  Bracknell  [glares  at  Jack  for 
a  few  moments.  Then  bends,  with  a 
practised  smile,  to  Cecily).  Kindly 
turn  round,  sweet  child.  [Cecily  turn* 
completely  round]  No,  the  side  view  is 
what  I  want.  [Cecily  presents  her 
profile]  Yes,  quite  as  I  expected. 
There  are  distinct  social  possibilities  in 
your  profile.  The  two  weak  points  in 
our  age  are  its  want  of  principle  and 
its  want  of  profile.  The  chin  a  little 
higher,  dear.  Style  largely  depends  on 
the  way  the  chin  is  worn.  They  are 
worn  very  high,  just  at  present.  Al- 
gernon ! 

Algernon.     Yes,  Aunt  Augusta ! 

Lady  Bracknell.  There  are  distinct 
social  possibilities  in  Miss  Cardew's 
profile. 

Algernon.  Cecily  is  the  sweetest, 
dearest,  prettiest  girl  in  the  whole 
world.  And  I  don't  care  twopence 
about  social  possibilities. 

Lady  Bracknell.  Never  speak  dis- 
respectfully of  Society,  Algernon.  Only 
>eople  who  can't  get  into  it  do  that. 
To  Cecily]  Dear  child,  of  course  you 
mow  that  Algernon  has  nothing  but 
his  debts  to  depend  upon.  But  I  do 
not  approve  of  mercenary  marriages. 
When  l  married  Lord  Bracknell  I  had 
no  fortune  of  any  kind.  But  I  never 
dreamed  for  a  moment  of  allowing  that 
to  stand  in  my  way.  Well,  I  suppose 
I  must  give  my  consent. 

Algernon.  Thank  you,  Aunt  Au- 
gusta. 

Lady  Bracknell.  Cecily,  you  may 
kiss  me ! 

Cecily  [kisses  her].  Thank  you, 
Lady  Bracknell. 

Lady  Bracknell.  You  may  also 
address  me  as  Aunt  Augusta  for  the 
future. 

Cecily.     Thank  you,  Aunt  Augusta. 

Lady  Bracknell.  The  marriage,  I 
think,  had  better  take  place  quite  soon. 

Algernon.  Thank  you,  Aunt  Au- 
gusta. 

Cecily.     Thank  you,  Aunt  Augusta. 

Lady  Bracknell.  To  speak  frankly, 
I  am  not  in  favour  of  long  engagements. 
They  give  people  the  opportunity  of 
finding  out  each  other's  character  before 
marriage,  which  I  think  is  never  ad- 
visable. 

Jack.    I  beg  your  pardon  tor  inter- 


rupting you,  Lady  Bracknell,  but  this 
engagement  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 
I  am  Miss  Cardew's  guardian,  and  she 
cannot  marry  without  my  consent  until 
she  comes  of  age.  That  consent  I 
absolutely  decline  to  give. 

Lady  Bracknell.  Upon  what 
grounds,  may  I  ask?  Algernon  is  an 
extremely,  I  may  almost  say  an  osten- 
tatiously, eligible  young  man.  He  has 
nothing,  but  he  looks  everything.  What 
more  can  one  desire? 

Jack.  It  pains  me  very  much  to 
have  to  speak  frankly  to  you,  Lady 
Bracknell,  about  your  nephew,  but  the 
fact  is  that  I  do  not  approve  at  all  of 
his  moral  character.  I  suspect  him  of 
being  untruthful. 

[Algernon  and  Cecily  look  at 
him  in  indignant  amazement] 

Lady  Bracknell.  Untruthful !  My 
nephew  Algernon?  Impossible!  He  is 
an  Oxonian. 

Jack.  I  fear  there  can  be  no  possible 
doubt  about  the  matter.  This  after- 
noon, during  my  temporary  absence  in 
London  on  an  important  question  of 
romance,  he  obtained  admission  to  my 
house  by  means  of  the  false  pretence  of 
being  my  brother.  Under  an  assumed 
name  he  drank,  I've  just  been  informed 
by  my  butler,  an  entire  pint  bottle  of 
my  Perrier-Jouet,  Brut,  '©9;  a  wine  I 
was  specially  reserving  for  myself. 
Continuing  his  disgraceful  deception,  ho 
succeeded  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon in  alienating  the  affections  of  my 
only  ward.  He  subsequently  stayed  to 
tea,  and  devoured  every  single  muffin. 
And  what  makes  his  conduct  all  the 
more  heartless  is,  that  he  was  perfectly 
well  aware  from  the  first  that  I  have  no 
brother,  that  I  never  had  a  brother,  and 
that  I  don't  intend  to  have  a  brother, 
not  even  of  any  kind.  I  distinctly  told 
him  so  myself  yesterday  afternoon. 

Lady  Bracknell.  Ahem!  Mr. 
Worthing,  after  careful  consideration 
I  have  decided  entirely  to  overlook  my 
nephew's  conduct  to  you. 

Jack.  That  is  very  generous  of  you, 
Lady  Bracknell.  My  own  decision, 
however,  is  unalterable.  I  decline  to 
give  my  consent. 

Lady  Bracknell.  [To  CecilyI 
Come  here,  sweet  child.  [Cecily  goes 
over]     How  old  are  you,  dear? 

Cecily.     Well,    I    am    really    only 
eighteen,  but  I  atafe^*  wfas&i  \»  \w<sQfc3% 
when  \  £0  to  ev«oax^  ^»x>»fi^ 

Lion    B*KC*»rau-    1o>i    w>    ^ 
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■ight  in  making  some  slight  al- 
Indecd.  do  woman  should 
i  quite  accurate  about  her  age. 
calculating.  .  .  .  [In  a 
nner]  Eighteen,  but  ad- 
;  to  twenty  at  evening  parties, 
t  will  not  be  very  long  before 
)  of  age  and  free  from  the  re- 
i  of  tutelage.  So  I  don't  think 
liardian's  consent  is,  after  all,  a 
if  any  importance. 

Pray  excuse  me.  Lady  Brack- 
interrupting  you  again,  but  it 
I  fair  to  tell  you  that  according 
I  terms  of  her  grandfather's  will 
f ardew  does  not  come  legally  of 
I  she  is  thirty-five. 

"  ; knbli..  That  does  not 
to  be  a  grave  objection, 
a   very   attractive   age. 

v  is  full  of  women  of  the 

Jighest  birth  who  have,  of  their 
se  choice ,  remained  thirty-five 
■s.  Lady  Dnmhleton  is  an  in- 
n  point.  To  my  own  knowledge 
i  been  thirty-five  ever  since  she 
I  at  the  age  of  forty,  which  was 
rears  ago  now.  I  see  no  reason 
r  dear  Cecily  sh'.uld  not  be  even 
re  attractive  at  the  age  you  men- 
Jan  she  is  at  present.  There  will 
flrge  accumulation  of  property. 


Laut  Bracknell  [rising  and  drov- 
ing herself  upl-  You  must  be  quite 
aware  that  what  you  propose  is  out  d 
the  question. 

Jack.  Then  a  passionate  celibacy  i* 
all  that  any  of  us  can  look  forward  to. 

Lady  Bracknell.  Tliat  is  not  the 
destiny  I  propose  for  Gwendolen. 
Algernon,  of  course,  can  choose  lac 
himself.  [Pulls  oat  her  waUrh\  Caw 
dear;  {Gwendolen  rue*)  we  have  al- 
ready missed  live,  if  not  fbt,  trains.  To 
miss  any  more  might  expose  us  to 
comment  on  the  platform. 

[Enter  Dr.   ChaboblbJ 

CnABODLE.     Everything 
ready  for  the  christenings. 

La»y  Bracknell.  The  ehristeningv 
air!      Is  not  that  somewhat   prcmakin 

Chasuble  [looking  rather  puztled,  and 
pointing  to  Jack  and  Algernon).  Both 
1  hwe  gentlemen  have  expressed  a  dcsiri- 
for  immediate,  baptism. 

Lady  Bhacknell.  At  their  age* 
The  idea  is  grotesque  and  irri'lit-im;-! 
Algernon,  I  forhid  yon  lo  be  baptised. 
I  will  not  hear  of  such  excesses.  Lord 
Bracknell  would  be  highly  displcas»-f! 
if  he  learned  that  that  was  the  way  in 
which     you     wasted    your     time     and 


qui!*1 
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repellant  aspect,  remotely  connected 
with  education  ? 

Chasuble  [somewhat  indignantly]. 
She  .is  the  most  cultivated  of  ladies, 
and  the  very  picture  of  respectability. 

Lady  Bracknell.  It  is  obviously 
the  same  person.  May  I  ask  what 
position  she  holds  in  your  household  ? 

Chasuble  [severely].  I  am  a  celibate, 
madam. 

Jack  [interposing].  Miss  Prism,  Lady 
Bracknell,  has  been  for  the  last  three 
years  Miss  Cardew's  esteemed  governess 
and  valued  companion. 

Lady  Bracknell.  In  spite  of  what 
I  hear  of  her,  I  must  see  ner  at  once. 
Let  her  be  sent  for. 

Chasuble  [looking  off].  She  ap- 
proaches ;  she  is  nigh. 

[Enter  Miss  Prism  hurriedly] 

Miss   Prism.     I   was   told   you   ex- 

fcted  me  in  the  vestry,  dear  Canon, 
have  been  waiting  for  you  there  for 
an  hour  and  three-quarters. 

[Catches  sight  of  Lady  Brack- 
nell, who  has  fixed  her  with  a 
stony  glare.  Miss  Prism  grows 
pale  and  quails.  She  looks 
anxiously  round  as  if  desirous 
to  escape] 
Lady  Bracknell  [in  a  severe,  judicial 
voice].  Prism  t  [Miss  Prism  bows  her 
head  in  shame]  Come  here,  Prism! 
[Miss  Prism  approaches  in  a  humble 
manner]  Prism !  Where  is  that  baby  ? 
[General  consternation.  The  Canon  starts 
back  in  horror.  Algernon  and  Jack 
pretend  to  be  anxious  to  shield  Cecily 
and  Gwendolen  from  hearing  the  de- 
tails of  a  terrible  public  scandal]  Twenty- 
eight  years  ago,  Prism,  you  left  Lord 
Bracknell's  house.  Number  104,  Upper 
Orosvenor  Street,  in  charge  of  a  peram- 
bulator that  contained  a  baby,  of  the 
male  sex.  You  never  returned.  A 
few  weeks  later,  through  the  elaborate 
investigations  of  the  Metropolitan 
police,  the  perambulator  was  discov- 
ered at  midnight,  standing  by  itself 
in  a  remote  corner  of  Bayswater.  It 
contained  the  manuscript  of  a  three- 
volume  novel  of  more  than  usually 
revolting  sentimentality.  [Miss  Prism 
starts  in  involuntary  indignation]  But 
the  baby  was  not  there!  [Everyone 
looks  a/  Miss  Prism]  Prism ;  where  is 
that  baby?  [A  pause] 

Miss  Prism.  Lady  Bracknell,  I 
admit  with  shame  that  I  do  not  know. 
I  only  wish  I  did.     The  plain  facts  of 


the  case  are  these.  On  the  morning  of 
the  day  you  mention,  a  day  that  is  for 
over  branded  on  my  memory,  I  pre- 
pared as  usual  to  take  the  baby  out 
in  its  perambulator.  I  had  also  with 
me  a  somewhat  old,  but  capacious 
hand-bag  in  which  I  had  intended  to 
place  the  manuscript  of  a  work  of 
fiction  that  I  had  written  during  my 
few  unoccupied  hours.  In  a  moment 
of  mental  abstraction,  for  which  I  never 
can  forgive  myself,  I  deposited  the 
manuscript  in  the  bassinette,  and  placed 
the  baby  in  the  hand-bag. 

Jack  [who  has  been  listening  atten- 
tively]. But  where  did  you  deposit  the 
hand-bag? 

Miss  Prism.  Do  not  ask  me,  Mr. 
Worthing. 

Jack.  Miss  Prism,  this  is  a  matter 
of  no  small  importance  to  me.  I  insist 
on  knowing  where  you  deposited  the 
hand-bag  that  contained  that  infant. 

Miss  Prism.  I  left  it  in  the  cloak- 
room of  one  of  the  larger  railway  stations 
in  London. 

Jack.     What  railway  station  ? 

Miss  Prism  [quite  crushed].  Victoria. 
Tho  Brighton  line.      [Sinks  into  a  chair] 

Jack.  I  must  retire  to  my  room  for 
a  moment.  Gwendolen,  wait  here  for 
me. 

Gwendolen.     If    you    are    not    too 

long,  I  will  wait  here  for  you  all  my  life. 

[Exit  Jack  in  great  excitement] 

Chasuble.  What  do  you  think  this 
means,  Lady  Bracknell? 

Lady  Bracknell.  I  dare  not  even 
suspect,  Dr.  Chasuble.  I  need  hardly 
tell  you  that  in  families  of  high  position 
strange  coincidences  are  not  supposed 
to  occur.  They  are  hardly  considered 
the  thing. 

[Noises  heard  overheard  as  if 
someone  was  thro  icing  trunks 
about.     Everyone  looks  up] 

Cecily.  Uncle  Jack  seems  strangely 
agitated. 

Chasuble.  Your  guardian  has  a 
very  emotional  nature. 

Lady  Bracknell.  This  noise  is 
extremely  unpleasant.  It  sounds  as  if 
he  was  having  an  argument.  I  dislike 
arguments  of  any  land.  Tliey  are 
always  vulgar,  and  often  convincing. 

Chasuble  [looking  up].  It  has 
stopped  now.        [The  noise  is  redoubled] 

Lady  Bracknell.  I  wish  he  would 
arrive  at  some  conclusion. 

Gwendolen.  This  suspense  is  ter- 
rible.   I  hope  it  will  last. 
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:   [rushing   over   to    Miss    Piiisu]. 

the    hand-bag,     Miss    Prism  ? 

e  it  carefully  before  you  speak. 

tappiness   of   more   than   one   life 

'3  on  your  answer. 

Prism    [calmly].     It   seems    to 

i.     Yes,    here   is    the    injury   it 

through    the    upsetting    of    a 

I  Street  omnibus  in  younger  and 

r  days.     Here  is  the  stain  on  the 

aused    by    the   explosion   of   a 

ice  beverage,  an  incident  that 

at     Leamington.     And    here, 

lock,   are   my   initials.     I   had 

en  that  in  an  extravagant  mood 

had    them    placed    there.     The 

i   undoubtedly    mine.      1    am   do- 

'   to  have  it  so  unexpectedly  re- 

to    me.     It    has    been    a  great 

aionce  being  without  il  all  these 

[in     a     pathetic     voice].     Miss 

_nore  is  restored  to  you  than  this 

lag.     I  was  the  baby  you  placed 


[Seizes  hold  of  Aloerxok|  Dr.  Ciu.- 
uble,  my  unfortunate  brother.  Mm 
Prism,  my  unfortunate  brother.  Owrtt 
ilijleii.  my  unfortunate  brother.  JJ|j. 
you  young  scoundrel,  you  will  have  to 
treat  me  with  more  respect  in  the  future. 
You  have  never  behaved  to  me  like  1 
brother  in  all  your  life. 

Aloekkon.  Well,  not  till  to-d*? 
old  boy,  I  admit.  I  did  my  best,  how- 
ever, though  I  Was  out  of  practice. 

[Shaken  handA 

Gwendolen.  [To  Jack!  M^  own! 
But  what  own  are  you?  What  is  your 
Christian  name,  now  that  you  have  be- 
come  someone  else? 

Jack.  Good  heavens!  ...  I  had 
quite  forgotten  that  point.  Your  de- 
rision on  the  subject  of  my  name  ii 
irrevocable,  I  suppose? 

Gwendolen.  I  never  change,  ei- 
ecpt  in  my  affections. 

Cbcilt.  What  a  noble  nature  you 
have,  Gwendolen! 

Jack.  Then  the  question  had  better 
tie  cleared  up  at  once.  Aunt  Augusti. 
a  moment.  At  the  time  when  Mi« 
Prism  litft  tne  in  the  hand-bag,  had  i 
bivn  christened  already? 

Lady  Bracknell.  Every  luxury 
that  money  could  buy.  iui'luding  rhrit- 
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,  his  name  would  appear  in  any  military 
directory. 

Jack.  The  Army  Lists  of  the  last 
forty  yean  are  here.  These  delightful 
records  should  have  been  my  constant 
Study.  [Rushes  to  bookcase  and  tears 
the  books  ovt]  M.  Generals.  .  .  .  Mai' 
lam,  Maxbohm,  Magley,  what  ghastly 
names  they  have  —  Markby,  Migsby, 
Mobbs,  Monerieff!  Lieutenant  1840, 
Captain,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Colonel, 
General  1869,  Christian  names,  Ernest 
John.  [Puis  book  very  quietly  down  and 
speaks  quite  calmly]  I  always  told  you, 
Gwendolen,  my  name  was  Ernest,  didn't 
I?  Well,  it  is  Ernest  after  all.  I  mean 
it  naturally  is  Ernest. 

Lady  Bracknell.  Yes,  I  remember 
that  the  General  was  called  Ernest.  1 
knew  1  had  some  particular  reason  for 
disliking  the  name. 

Gwendolen.  Ernest  1  My  own 
Ernest!  I  felt  from  the  first  that  you 
could  have  no  other  name! 

Jack.     Gwendolen,   it   is   a   terrible 


thing  for  a  man  to  find  out  suddenly 
that  all  his  life  he  has  been  speaking 
nothing  but  the  truth.  Can  you  for- 
give me  7 

Gwendolen.  I  oan.  For  I  feel  that 
you  are  sure  to  change. 

Jack.     My  own  one  I 

Cbasublk.  [To  Mias  Patau],  Lasti- 
tta !  [fim&raee*  her] 

Miss  Prism  [enthusiastically].  Fred- 
erick!   Attest! 


Jack.  On  the  contrary,  Aunt  Au- 
gusta, I've  now  realised  for  the  first 
time  in  my  .life  the  vital  Importance 
of  Being  Earnest. 


THE   GAY  LORD  QUEX 

(1899) 
By  Arthur  Winq  Pinero 


ARTHUR  WING  PINERO 

How  curious  it  is  to  re-read  Pinero  in  the  full  light  of  Ibsen,  Shaw,  and  Gals- 
worthy. Manners  and  customs  and  morals  change,  but  human  nature  remain! 
constant.  It  is  because  Pinero,  in  the  past,  leaned  so  lightly  upon  manners  and 
customs  and  morals  of  the  '80's  and  '90's,  and  leaned  upon  nothing  else,  that  now, 
in  1918,  after  twenty-five  years,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  added  as  much  to  the 
renaissance  of  the  British  stage  as  one  has  been  led  to  expect  by  the  numberless 
substantial  and  interesting  successes  he  has  had. 

There  are  two  supreme  characteristics  about  Pinero  which  still  make  us  accept 
him  as  a  leading  figure  in  the  British  drama  —  one  is  his  unfailing  ability  to  interest 
an  audience  in  his  story ;  and  the  other  is  the  never-failing  perfectness  of  his  tech- 
nique, which  often  surmounts  any  weakness  of  intellectual  reasoning  or  psychologi- 
cal analysis  his  plays  might  have.  After  twenty-five  years,  we  come  to  regard 
Pinero  in  historical  perspective.  We  are  able,  with  justice,  to  claim  that  while 
he  did  much  to  revive  the  fast  declining  drama  of  England  in  the  '80's,  he  was  a 
f olio wer  rather  than  a  leader.  In  this  respect  his  claim  to  permanence  in  the  history 
of  modern  British  drama  is  not  as  secure,  nor  as  justly  important,  as  that  of  Henry 
Arthur  Jones.  He  far  exceeds  the  latter  in  his  originality  of  invention,  in  his  variety 
of  character,  in  his  exuberance  of  form.  Like  Jones,  Pinero  has  consciously  defied 
the  sedateness  of  Mrs.  Grundy,  only  in  the  end  to  make  concessions  to  public  sen- 
sitiveness. But  by  inheritance,  Jones,  a  farmer's  son,  aimed  his  shafts  at  a  society 
to  which  he  could  lay  no  claim,  except  as  an  observant  outsider,  whereas  Pinero, 
sprung  from  an  Anglo-Portuguese  stock  of  social  position,  levelled  his  satire  at  a 
circle  on  which  he  had  some  inside  hold. 

On  re-examining  the  early  plays  of  Pinero  and  the  early  plays  of  Jones,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  after  twenty-five  years,  that  the  conscience  of  the  farmer's  son  was 
always  stronger  and  more  sensitive  than  the  conscience  of  the  London  solicitor's 
son.  It  is  because  of  that,  it  is  because  Jones,  in  his  preface  to  "Saints  and  Sin- 
ners" (1881),  and  in  his  interesting  book  on  "The  Renascence  of  the  English 
Drama",  showed  that  what  the  British  stage  of  his  early  day  most  needed  was  an 
Unhampered  outlook  upon  life,  where  life  was  greater  than  society,  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  a  place  above  that  of  Pinero. 

Had  Arthur  Wing  Pinero  not  been  a  dramatist,  he  would  have  been  a  very 
excellent  novelist;  not  a  story-teller  of  the  Meredith  type,  nor  of  the  Hardy 
type,  even  though  critics  at  one  time  accused  him  of  depending  upon  Hardy's 
•'Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd"  in  the  writing  of  his  comedy,  "The  Squire",  given 
at  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  in  December,  1881.  In  the  same  way  that  Pinero  has 
never  been  able  quite  to  overcome  his  inheritance  from  Tom  Robertson  —  an 
inheritance  which  he  has  never  wanted  to  repudiate  —  so  would  he  never  have 
been  able,  had  he  been  a  novelist,  to  shake  off  his  debt  to  Charles  Dickeo&«    r?V& 
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be  seeu  in  his  plays.  He  has  the  same  method  of  character  portrayal 
Bharacter  portrayal  which  attaches  itself  to  a  t£Jck_pf  phra.an  as  an  idccti- 
■  mark;  such  a  trick,  for  example,  as  Frayw'x  exclamation  that  evwj- 
i  ••alluring",  in  "The  Gay  Lord  Quex"  (1899).  or  Sir  William's  rejterant  o- 
"Have  we  no  cheers] "  in  "Trelawny  of  the  'Wells'"  (18BS).  \\i 
ticks  by  the  side  of  Uriah  Hcep,  with  his  clammy  hands  and  his  humble  grin, 
i  Noggs,  and  his  cracking  finger  joints,  of  Micawbet,  with  his  "sometime 
)",  of  Manlalini,  with  hiB  "Dem  ill  Bless  its  little  heart!"  W«*& 
V  the  fact  that  Pinero  is  supreme  as  a  technical  artist,  these  little  thealriml 
I  of  his  would,  from  the  very  beginning,  have  been  monotonous  and  nfttt 
For  he  has  always  been  inclined  to  shape  his  play,  even  to  foree  its  shapi, 
Bli.-!,'iumalt'  tln-a tribal  climax,  rather  than  to  measure  and  weigh  every  login! 
s  position. 

s  only  after  twenty-five  years,  when  one  has  read,  iu  rapid  succession,  ih* 

is  published  plays  by  Pinero,  that  one  discovers  his  repetition  of  situation 

i,  and  his  very  slight  variation  of  character.     The  inference  is  forced  upon 

ft  Pinero's  art  is  a  dominantly  "clover"  one,  where  he  can  claim  the  int*r*sl 

!e  in  "The  Profligate"  (lS59T.  and  then,  a  few  years  after,  hold  that 

Interest  with  a  similar  motive  in  "The  Gay  Lord  Quex"  (1S99) ;    where  i# 

b  sympathy  through  a  drama  like  "Iris"  (1001),  and  play  reminisr-eiit 

t  of  the  same  moral  tone  in  "Mid-Channel"   (1909).     Even   "The  Second 

■"anqueray"  (1893)  suggests  certain  similarities  with  "His  House  in  Order" 

T,  wliieh  A.  B.  Walkley  very  interestingly  declares  should  have  boon  called 

ppcorid  Mrs.  Jesson."      Like  the  novelist  also,  Pinero  becomes  in  tares  ted  in  Mi 

l  an  extent  that  he  develops  the  type  to  greater  proportions,  ax  wtaB 
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superior  to  the  artificiality  of  Boucicault's  "London  Assurance"  (1841).  They  are 
in  no  way  of  the  perennial  class  with  Sheridan's  "The  School  for  Scandal"  (1777). 
Not  only  that,  but  it  might  readily  be  claimed  that  Pinero,  in  his  handling  of  the 
lighter  forms  of  comedy,  has  never  approached  the  excellence  of  Henry  Arthur  Jones, 
in  his  play  of  High  Comedy  manners,  "Mary  Goes  First"  (1913). 

In  English  drama,  Pinero  has  figured  since  1877.     He  came  at  a  time  when  the 

British  stage  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  when  there  had  been  no  tremendous  reaction 

in  the  wake  of  Tom  Robertson's  insistence  on  a  certain  type  of  reality  for  the 

theatre.     Of  Portuguese-Jewish  extraction  —  his  family  originally  spelled  their 

name  Pin-heiro  — he  was  born  in  London,  on  the  old  Kent  Road,  May  24,  1854. 

Well-grounded  in  a  common-school  education,  he  was  persuaded  by  his  father  to 

read  law  with  him  in  Lincoln's  Fields.     This  legal  training,  even  though  it  was  not 

called  into  service  as  a  livelihood,  was  a  good  education  for  a  dramatist  of  his  type. 

His  love  for  the  theatre  becoming  dominant,  he  joined  a  company  headed  by  Mr. 

|  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Wyndham,  Edinburgh  managers,  and  was  given  by  them  small 

'  parts  and  a  smaller  salary.     He  played  in  Wilkie  Collins's  "Miss  Gwilt",  produced 

\  in  London  in  1876,  and  for  five  years  was  with  Sir  Henry  Irving,  assuming  such  parts 

as  Guildenstern  or  the  King  in  "Hamlet",  and  Salarino  in  "The  Merchant  of 

Venice." 

In  October,  1877,  he  wrote  a  small  piece  entitled  "Two  Hundred  a  Year",  fol- 

"  lowed  by  a  number  of  curtain-raisers,  which  Irving  produced  and  in  which  Irving 

appeared.     The  casts  of  some  of  his  early  dramas  show  the  names  of  R.  C.  Carton, 

Henry  V.  Esmond,  and  Myra  Holme,  who  afterwards  became  Lady  Pinero.     It 

'  was  in  November,  1880,  that  he  definitely  launched  his  career  as  a  dramatist,  with  a 

play  entitled  "The  Money  Spinner." 

We  mention  this  play  because  it  brought  Pinero  into  association  with  Mr.  and 
~  Mrs.  Kendal  and  John  Hare,  and  was  the  beginning  of  that  long  series  of  special 
.  casts  which  marked  most  of  the  Pinero  productions,  and  which  undoubtedly  influ- 
*  enced  him  in  the  selection  of  his  dramatis  persona  while  writing. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  definitive  edition  of  Pinero's  play,  edited  by  Mr.  Clay- 
ton Hamilton,  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray"  (1893)  and  "The  Notorious  Mrs. 
ISbbsmith"  (1895)  challenge  reconsideration.     It  is  a  reconsideration  in  the  light  of 
Ibsen,  and  after  our  social  conscience  has  been  awakened  through  the  Fabian  ideas 
of  Bernard  Shaw  and  the  ironical  methods  of  Galsworthy.     Our  psychology  has 
4grown  more  acute  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  this  will  undoubtedly  affect  our 
^e-reading  of  Pinero's  serious  plays. 

It  might  be  said  that  when  "The  Profligate"  was  presented,  in  1889,  Pinero  be- 
ggan  to  get  his  stride.  But  with  the  perversity  which  has  always  marked  his  develop- 
taient,  he  could  never  be  relied  upon  to  take  the  same  length  of  step  each  time,  hav- 
ing always  turned,  at  will,  from  farce  to  sentiment,  from  sentiment  to  satire,  from 
tragedy  to  comedy.  Yet  undoubtedly,  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray"  and  "The 
Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith"  mark  a  well-defined  period  in  the  development  of 
^Pinero.  They  represent  the  effect  Ibsen  had  upon  him,  an  effect  produced  in  the 
Xnglish  playwright  after  he  had  witnessed  the  first  London  production  of  "Ghosts", 
mt  J.  T.  Grein's  Independent  Theatre,  on  March  13,  1891. 

In  the  application  of  the  word  "social"  to  Pinero,  critics  approach  the  very 
'Weakest  side  of  his  talent  as  a  playwright,  and  of  his  claim  to  position  in  tta %&&&*> 
*irama  as  a  thinker.     In  his  introduction  to  one  ot  n\a  to%\»  -<pr\B\&&  ^k?vvv*£>b* 
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of  response  toavrf 


'  (1892),  he  shows  a  reflection  of  attitude,  I 
ken  philosophy,  when  he  writes : 

Kt   this  particular  moment   in   the  struggling  existence  of   our   dram*,  ■ 

Tight  ought  perhaps  to  offer  an  apology  for  a  work  which,  he  entreats, 

I  be  considered  unpretentious.     Vet,  even  at  a  time  when  the  bent  of  xi- 

patio  taste  is,  we  are  assured,  deliberately  severe,  there  may  be  some  to 

1  the  spectacle  of  the  mimic  castigation  of  the  lighter  faulta  of  humanity 
|  prove  entertaining  —  nay,  more,  to  certain  simple  minds,   instructive. 

e  may  be  still  those  who  consider  that  the  follies,  even  the  vices,  of  the  age 
I  be  chastised  as  effectually  by  a  sounding  blow  from  the  hollow  bladder  o' 
is  by  the  fierce  application  of  the  knout;  that  a  moral  need  not  ic- 
kbly  be  enforced  with  the  seutentiousness  of  the  sermon  or  the  assertive- 
I  of  the  tract. 


■  pemiriirly,  is  Pinero's  criticism  of  the  early  "bold"  Mr.  Jones  and  the  slightly 
J'daring"Mr.  Shaw.     In  view  of  our  having  lived  since  the  '80's   throughi 

■  of  keenly  critical  social  philosophy,  it  docs  not  seem  that  Pinero  has  changed 
a  the  case  he  holds  against  the  thesis  drama.  It  is  not  reticence  of  chaw- 
t  has  made  him  so  loath  to  go  deep  in  his  criticism  of  English  society,    li 

lilt  of  character  which  indicates  in  him  the  absence  of  social  sympathy.  Tl* 
ly  of  Pinero  to  shift  his  social  vision  is,  therefore,  one  of  his  shortcoming-. 
i  himself  in  these  present  days  as  specifically  dated  in  the  history  <d 
\  drama  as  though  he  were  no  longer  creating. 

i   because  of  his  retention  of  that  creative  faculty  to  an   almost  even 
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motives,  but  in  their  technical  placing  as  inherent  parts  of  the  drama  they  do  form 
a  most  significant  technical  contrast. 

After  twenty-five  years,  the  interest  in  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray"  is  still 
strong.  In  the  reading  of  all  Pinero's  plays,  however,  to  the  time  of  "His  House 
in  Order",  we  detect  that  great  failing  of  his  —  the  inability  to  write  dialogue  which 
fully  accords  with  the  character  destined  to  speak  it;  he  is  still  old-fashioned -n 
that  he  is  inclined  to  be  a  little  bombastic  in  his- speech,  a  little  platitudinous  in 
sentiment,  and  often  given  to  the  "aside."  As  Walkley  so  acutely  suggests,  Pinero 
is  devoid  of  any  fastidious  feeling  for  realism  in  language. 

Yet,  considering  historically  the  time  in  which  "Tanqueray"  and  "Ebbsmith" 
were  written,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  they  are  mile-posts  of  a  most  significant  ordei 
in  the  history  of  the  modern  British  drama.  Pinero's  technique  has  advanced 
beyond  them.  No  one  will  gainsay  the  fact  that,  in  point  of  artistry,  "His  House 
in  Order"  (1906),  "The  Thunderbolt"  (1908),  "Mid-Channel"  (1909),  "The 'Mind 
the  Paint'  Girl"  (1912),  are  far  better  in  their  literary  character  than  "The  Benefit 
of  the  Doubt"  (1895),  "The  Princess  and  the  Butterfly"  (1897),  and  "Iris"  (1901), 
Yet,  these  latter  plays  have  lost  none  of  their  fascination  as  expert  pieces  of  drama- 
turgy, and  as  interesting  examples  of  the  story-teller's  art.  Who  could  gainsaj 
the  pictorial  charm  of  "Trelawny  of  the  'Wells'",  with  its  character  portrait 
of  Tom  Robertson's  alias  Tom  Wrench  t 

Pinero  is  not  interested  in  the  individual,  except  as  a  god  in  the  machine  which 
he  is  creating.  And  he  creates  it  so  perfectly,  so  exactly,  that  he  finds  himself 
in  turn  governed  by  the  machine;  that  is  why  Mr.  Hamilton  is  right  in  calling 
Pinero  the  playwright's  playwright,  in  the  same  sense  that  for  all  time  Spenser  will 
be  known  as  the  poet's  poet.  As  Pinero  has  grown  older,  he  has  not  relinquished 
any  of  the  "tricks"  which  were  practised  by  him  in  earlier  years.  Cayle  Drummle, 
in  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray",  is  a  foreshadowing  of  the  Hon.  Peter  Mottram 
in  "Mid-Channel."  The  Bible-burning  scene  in  "Ebbsmith"  suggests  a  method 
later  used  in  "Iris",  when  Maldinado  upsets  the  furniture.  The  only  period  that 
Pinero  seems  to  have  outgrown  is  his  "Sweet  Lavender"  (1888)  years,  a  character- 
istic mood  which  flowered  and  matured  in  "The  Princess  and  the  Butterfly",  and 
seems,  more  or  less,  to  have  died  out. 

As  a  dramatist  of  the  serious,  Pinero  becomes  a  student  of  the  individual,  of  the 
special,  rather  than  of  the  type.  It  may  be  that  had  Ibsen  been  born  in  London, 
his  Nora  (1881),  his  Hedda,  his  EUida  (1888),  and  his  Hilda  might  have  been  sub- 
jected to  an  environment  which  would  have  left  them  less  intellectually  diseased. 
They  would  also  have  had  less  brains.  They  would  have  been  more  apt  to  be  moved 
by  English  circumstances,  as  in  the  case  of  Iris,  than  by  the  universal  laws  of  hered- 
ity, as  in  the  case  of  Nora. 

In  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray"  and  in  "The  Profligate",  the  woman  and 
the  man  are  subjected  to  the  fate  of  their  past  sins,  but  these  sins  are  marked  by  cir- 
cumstance, not  by  heredity.  Lechmere,  in  "  Letty  "  (1903),  for  example,  when  car- 
ried to  the  verge,  cries  out  that  he  is  a  victim  of  past  generations.  But  Pinero  fails, 
in  any  of  his  plays,  to  have  character  disturbed  by  an  active  past.  Even  in  "His 
House  in  Order",  the  first  Mrs.  Jesson  is  not  as  vitally  present  as  is  Mrs.  Rosmer 
in  "Rosmersholm."  It  may  be  that  this  is  the  difference  between  what  we  call 
Ibsen  realism  and  Pinero  seriousness.  "Iris"  is  not  a  study  of  «wv\  \\»Sa  ^»^»^ 
of  innate  weakness  of  character,  subject  to  time  and  place.  \ii  o\fo»e  uw^^^w 
characters  either  conquer  or  are  conquered  by  citcumatwaofe. 
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I  technique  of  a  dramatist  who  has  attained  such  perfect  execution  iaviki 
Budy.  Throughout  his  career,  Pinero  has  been  reticent  regarding  the  aimly- 
Mimself ;  much  more  reticent  than  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  who  has  written  duij 
Jvhieh  might  be  quoted  in  criticism  against  himself.  Of  his  dramatic  theory 
Idoes  not  often  write.  His  famous  lecture  on  Stevenson,  issued  in  brochure 
1  Dramatic  Museum  of  Columbia  University,  is  the  only  guide  wo  have  M 

Te  considers  playwriting  to  be.      During  the  course  of  this  lecture  bo  asks  : 

hat  is  dramatic  talent?  Is  it  not  the  power  to  project  characters,  and 
lse  them  to  tell  an  interesting  story  through  the  medium  of  dialogue? 
a  dramatic  talent ;  and  dramatic  talent,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  is  the  raw 

Rrial  of  theatrical  talent.  Dramatic,  like  poetic,  talent  is  born,  not  made; 
5  to  achieve  success  on  the  stage  it  must  be  developed  into  theatrical 
t  by  hard  study,  and  generally  by  long  practice.  For  theatrical  talent  con- 
l  the  power  of  making  your  characters  not  only  tell  a  story  by  means  of 

Bgue,  but  tell  it  in  such  skilfully-devised  form  and  order  as  shall,  within 
mits  of  an  ordinary  theatrical  representation,  give  rise  to  the  greatest 

■ble  amount  of  that  peculiar  kind  of  emotional  effect,  the  production  of 
e  one  great  function  of  the  theatre. 

lit  Pinero  possesses  a  dominant  theatrical  talent  is  not  to  he  denied.      He  ha 

1  his  technique  through  a  long  life  of  association  iu  the  theatre.      And,  tt 

said,  his  position  would  have  been  higher  "if  he  could  but  forget  to  sbon 

whnieal  skill  by  bedeviling  .  .  .  his  muiu  theme  with  a  glittering  cod- 

lof  inessential  things."     Ho  has  made  actors,  and  actors  have  made  him. 
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chambers  of  Aubrey  Tanqueray.  For  the  later  scenes  he  visited  Haslemere  which 
he  called  Willowmere,  and  Mrs.  Cortleyon's  house  was  one  which  he  had  actually 
been  in  as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward." 

Being  a  man  of  the  theatre  he  leaves  nothing  to  the  haphazard  choice  of  his 
players.  He  draws  his  ground-plan  for  his  stage  carpenter.  He  sketches  hia 
scene  for  the  painter.  According  to  Daniel  Frohman,  whose  name  is  so  closely 
associated  with  Pinero's  in  the  American  career  of  the  latter,  the  Pinero  script  is 
filled  with  minute  stage  directions  —  "so  complete  and  thorough  in  detail  that  it 
was  not  difficult  to  rehearse  them  from  the  author's  point  of  view.  In  'The  Ama- 
zons *  (1893),  for  instance,  the  play  was  so  surcharged  with  business  that  one-hall 
of  the  humourous  effect  lay  in  the  interrelated  action  of  the  characters." 

However  enthusiastic  our  admiration  for  the  body  of  Pinero's  work,  there  is  nc 
denying  the  fact,  as  Shaw  says,  that  no  one  would  guess  he  was  a  contemporary 
of  Ibsen,  Tolstoi,  Meredith,  or  Sarah  Grand.  With  him,  thought  is  but  a  part  oi 
the  situation.  It  does  not  go  deep.  It  has  no  very  great  partisan  feeling.  Hit 
plays  are  clever  sketches  rather  than  realistic  paintings  of  social  conditions.  Ii 
his  usual  humourous  way  of  stating  things,  Shaw  writes:  "It  is  significant  of  th< 
difference  between  my  temperament  and  Mr.  Pinero's,  that  when  he,  as  a  little 
boy,  first  heard  'Ever  of  thee  I'm  fondly  dreaming',  he  wept;  whereas  at  the  sam< 
tender  age  I  simply  noted  with  scorn  the  obvious  plagiarism  from  'Cheer,  boys 
cheer.' " 

In  other  words,  Shaw  would  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  reached  by  Marie 
Borso,  that  Pinero's  power  is  entirely  emotional. 

Not  strange,  therefore,  that  in  this  re-statement  of  Pinero,  we  cannot  plaa 
him  in  that  development,  so  excellently  outlined  by  Holbrook  Jackson  in  "Thi 
Eighteen  Nineties."  For,  as  Mr.  Jackson  has  said,  Pinero  was  a  pioneer  of  tin 
new  movement  only  by  way  of  compromise. 

Those  social  elements  which  are  to  be  noted  in  the  rise  in  influence  of  the  Fabiai 
Society  had  no  interest  for  him  when  he  was  a  young  man.  The  deeper  social  sense 
which  has  been  behind  Shaw  and  Brieux,  Galsworthy  and  Barker,  has  claimed  none 
of  his  concern.  As  a  technical  expert,  he  came  into  the  dramatic  horizon  whei 
English  drama  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  critic,  P.  P.  Howe,  in  his  "Dramati< 
Portraits",  claims  that  the  final  estimate  of  Pinero  will  be  that  despite  his  defecti 
he  kept  the  theatres  open  at  a  time  when  they  threatened  to  shut  down. 

In  the  re-reading  of  the  Pinero  plays,  one  is  still  impressed  by  the  freshness  oi 
his  stories.  They  have  not  staled  after  a  quarter  of  a  century,  though  we  may  b< 
able  to  see  more  of  the  machinery  in  "Tanqueray"  than  we  did  when  it  was  firsl 
produced.  What  fate  will  overtake  Pinero  during  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  if 
hard  to  determine,  especially  in  this  onrush  of  democratic  taste.  It  is  economic* 
and  sociology,  not  technique,  that  have  made  him  a  little  old-fashioned,  that  have 
taken  from  him  his  special  claim  to  distinction.  The  vitality  of  Paula  and  Agnei 
is  greater  than  the  vitality  of  Camille.  These  plays  may  yet  find  their  way  into  a 
national  repertory  as  permanent  examples  of  a  period  drama,  but  they  have  nc 
direct  place  in  that  renaissance  which  immediately  preceded  the  present  war,  and 
which  is  represented  by  Galsworthy's  "The  Silver  Box"  (1906),  "Justice"  (1910), 
and  "The  Pigeon"  (1912),  or  by  Barker's  "The  Madras  House"  (1910),  "Waste" 
(1907),  and  "The  Voysey  Inheritance"  (1905).  Throughout  Pinero's  career,  there 
has  been  a  peculiar  lack  of  any  of  the  poetry  of  life,  of  any  of  the  fundamental  re- 
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hips  which  remain,  no  matter  how  time  and  plane  may  change.      Ncverthe- 

Busiil'Tiui;  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  1893  and  1S95,  it  is  surprisiai? 

1  the  framework  of  "Tanqueray"  and  "Ebbsmith"  holds  ita  own.     This 

e  of  framework  is  due,  not  to  the  mental  Pinero,  but  entirely  to  his  one 

|dous  claim  on  our  attention  —  his  worth  technically  as  a  dramatic  artist. 

9  Qay  Lord  Quex"  has  been  selected  as  representative  of  the  technical 

>s  of  Pinero  in  characterization  and  in  story-telling.     Tt  may  be  true,  as  Hose 

"Dramatic  Portraits",  that  it  took  Pinero  two  acts  to  get  Quex  ir.u>  a 

id  two  acts  to  get  him  out;   but  there  is  something  more  to  "The  Gay 

"  than  that.      It  is,  as  Max  Beerbohm  proclaimed  it,  when  it  was  first 

|r  the  Globe  Theatre,  London,  on  April  8, 1899,  a  technical  coup.     At  the  time 

ju,  both  in  England  and  New  York,  it  was  probably  one  of  the  most 

[about  pieces  on  the  current  stage.     In  the  character  of  Sophy  and  in  the 

\tex,  Pinero's  whole   interest  seems  to  have  centred.      He  gives  as 

fcietures.      His   technique  is  deft  and  definite.     But  even  here,   as   Arthur 

irrote,  when  the  play  was  revived  at  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre,  in  1902, 

no  breadth  of  view,  but  he  has  a  clear  view.     He  suggests  nothing ;  be  tells 

e  knows." 

b  play  was  brought  to  America  by  Mr.  Hare,  and  was  given  at  the  New  York 

|on  Theatre,  on  November  12,  1900.     A  revival  was  seen  in  New  York  during 

a  at  1917,  the  text  being  revamped  by  Pinero  to  accord  with  the  clump. 

lies  of   architecture  and  fashion.      In  other  words.  "The  Gay  Lord  Quex" 

Brinkled  with  up-to-date  electrical  contrivances  and  automobiles.     In  iu 

>  the  play  was  in  part  old-fashioned,  but  still  showed  the  masterly  hand 

ioned  dramatist. 
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ACT  I 

Establishment  of  Sophy  Fullgarney,  Manicurist  and  Dispenser  op 
Articles  por  the  Toilet,  185  New  Bond  Street. 

[Afternoon) 

ACT  II 
At  Ladt  Owbridge's.   The  "  Italian  Garden/'  Fauncey  Court,  Richmond. 

(Evening) 

ACT  III 
A  Boudoir  and  Bedroom  at  Fauncet  Court. 

(Night) 

ACT  IV 

In  Bond  Street  Again. 

(The  Following  Day) 

The  action  of  the  Play  is  comprised  within  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours. 


THE  CAST  FOR  THE  FIRST  ENGLISH    PRODUCTION 

Globe    Theatre,    London, 
April  8,  1899 

i  Marquess  of  Ques Mr.  John  Hare. 

Chichester    Frayne     Governor     of      Uumbos, 

West  Cotut  of  Africa  Mr.  Gilbert  Hare 

Ittain  Bastlinq Mr.  Charles  Cherry 

li.ma",        otherwise 

rank  Pollitt    .     .     .     o  Professional  Palmist   .  Mr.  Frank  Qillmore 

;  Duchesh  of  Strood Misa  Fortescue 

[A,  Cocvfess  of  Owhridge Miss  Fanny  Coleman 

j.  Jack   Edev Miss  Mona  K.  Oram 

her  sister-in-law     .     .     .  Miss  Mabel  Terry-Lewis 
Fulloarn'et      .     .     a  Manieurint    ....  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh 
Miss  Laura  M'Gilvray 


THE  GAT  LORD   QUEX 


he  scene  represents  a  manicure  estab- 
lishment in  New  Bond  Street.  It 
is  a  front  room  upon  the  first  floor 
with  three  French-windows  affording 
a  view  of  certain  buildings  on  the  east 
side  of  the  street.  On  the  left,  furthest 
from  the  spectator,  is  a  wide,  arched 
opening,  apparently  leading  to  an- 
other apartment,  in  which  is  the  door 
giving  entrance  to  the  rooms  from 
the  staircase.  Nearer,  there  is  an- 
other French-window,  opening  on  to 
an  expanse  of  "leads"  and  showing 
the  exterior  of  the  wall  of  the  further 
room  above-mentioned.  From  the 
right,  above  the  middle  window,  runs 
an  ornamental  partition,  about  nine 
feet  in  height,  with  panels  of  opaque 
glass.  This  partition  extends  more 
than  half-way  across  the  room,  then 
runs  forward  for  some  distance,  turns 
off  at  a  sharp  angle,  and  terminates 
between  the  arched  opening  and  the 
window  on  the  left.  That  part  of  the 
partition  running  from  right  to  left 
is  closed  on  its  left  side  and  forms, 
therefore,  a  separate  room  or  compart- 
ment. Facing  the  audience,  on  the 
right,  is  a  door  admitting  to  this 
compartment;  and,  on  the  left,  also 
in  the  partition  opposite  the  windows 
on  the  right,  is  an  opening  with  a 
looped-back  portiere.  The  space  be- 
tween this  opening  and  the  further 
room  forms  a  narrow  ante-room,  con- 
taining articles  of  furniture  visible 
through  the  opening.  Mirrors  are 
affixed  to  the  right  wall,  between  the 
lower  and  the  middle  window  and 
between  the  middle  window  and  the 
partition,  while  on  the  left,  between 
the  window  and  the  partition,  is 
another  mirror.  A  number  of  busi- 
ness cards  are  stuck  in  the  frames  of 
the  mirrors.  On  the  right,  before 
each  of  the  two  lower  windows,  turned 
from  the  spectators,  is  a  capacious 
arm-cAair,  made  in  cane  open-work. 
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Attached  to  the  arms  of  these  chairs 
are  little  screens  —  also  made  of  cane 
—  shielding,  in  a  measure,  the  occu- 
pants of  the  chairs  from  observation. 
Upon  both  the  right  and  left  arms  of 
these  chairs  are  circular  frames  in 
cane,  shaped  to  receive  bowls  of  water. 
Above  each  of  the  screen-chairs  stands 
a  smaller  chair,  set  to  face  the  larger 
one;  and  beside  the  small  chair,  on 
its  right  hand,  is  a  low  table  upon 
which  are  arranged  the  instruments 
and  toilet  necessaries  employed  in 
the  process  of  manicure.  On  the 
right,  between  the  window  and  the 
partition,  is  a  three-cornered  what- 
not, on  which  are  set  out  packets  of 
soap  and  of  powder  and  other  articles 
of  the  toilet.  At  the  further  end  of 
the  room,  in  the  centre,  stands  a  desk 
laden  with  account-books;  and,  above 
the  desk,  its  back  against  the  partition, 
is  a  chair.  On  the  right  is  a  hat-and- 
umbrella  stand.  Nearer,  in  the 
centre,  is  a  large  circular  table  on 
which  are  displayed  bottles  of  scent 
and  liquid  soap,  cases  of  instru- 
ments for  manicure,  and  some  wooden 
bowls  of  bath-soap  with  lather  brushes. 
On  the  right  and  left  are  ordinary 
chairs.1  Placed  against  the  partition 
on  the  left,  and  facing  the  audience, 
is  a  cabinet,  making  a  display  similar 
to  that  upon  the  what-not.  Nearer, 
on  the  left,  there  is  another  screen- 
chair  set  to  face  the  audience ;  below 
it  is  a  smaller  seat  and,  by  the  side 
of  the  smaller  seat,  another  little  table 
with  manicure  tools,  etc.  Some 
framed  photographs  of  ladies  hang 
against  the  wood-work  of  the  partition 
and  in  the  wall-spaces;  and  in  the 
lower  and  middle  windows,  on  the 
right,  b\rd-c.ages  are  suspended, 
light  is  tKat  of  a  bright  day  in  Jutve.. 
the  rig  M  1&.\«a  OuKSX&QJtk  <ms&  >&*>»»» 
R\3T>T>\^  QTe  Vfc  ln»  frwoX  *X*u&«*  *\ 
manicuring  lu>o  *tnarVA»oVxw^  ™**~ 
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i   occupy  the   screen-chairs; 

ictirutls  —  comely    girt*    in 

t  frocks  —  «i(,  facing   Ihe   men, 

>i  the  smaller  scats.     On  Ihe  Uft 

is  Moon  is  rougeing  and  varni*h~ 

g  the  naUs  of  a  fashionably-dressed 

ung  lady  whose  maid  is  scaled  at 

e  tabic  in  the  centre.     Miss  Lim- 

4  at  the  desk,  deep  in  accounts] 

Moos.     [To    the   young    lady] 

,n't.  hnvB  them  Inn  rpil     will   vnil? 


Gentleman  {examining  his 
ritically  as  he  Hies).  I  say  though, 
"  vast  improvement! 

OutODOa,     (jettiug       more 
aren't  they? 
It  Gentleman.     Thanks  awfully. 
I  [He   pays   Miss   Limhird,   stands 


the    opening    in    the    partiti 
After  putting  her  table  in  order. 
Miss    Cla ridge    goes    out    the 
same    way,    carri/imj    her    bowl 
of  water  and  towcl\ 


[A  door-song  Hound*  —  a*  it  itu 

every    time    any    eme    mltn  w 

quits    the     establishment  —  tit- 

nifying  that  the  first  ocnJjnu- 

has  departed] 

Second  Gentleman  [rising],     MM 

obliged.     [Putting  a  tip  into  Miss  Hvt- 

dle'6  hand]     For  yourself. 

Miss  Huddle.     Much  obliged  to  i<n. 
Second  Gentleman.     You're  a  ft™* 
face  here? 

Miss  Huddle.  Yes;  I  used  to  e* 
with  Mossu  and  Madame  Roget  a 
Mortimer  Street. 

Second  Gentleman.  I'll  ask  for  jot 
noxt  time.     What  name? 

Miss  IIcddle.     Miss  Huddle. 
Second  Gentleman.     Huddle? 


Mies  Hit 


r'aps  ycta'i 


K!t>T  ask  tor  Miss  Hud-delle;  1  fainry 
Miss  I-'ullgarui'v  is  going  to  alter  me  W 
that. 

Second  Gentleman  {with  a  b^kT 
Goo'  bye. 

Miss  Huddle.     Good-day,  sir. 

[lie  pays  Miss  Limbihd  and  ft" 

out.     The  maid  rises  und  kn*tt 

the  young  lady  her  gloets] 

Miss  Moon   [taking  a  card  /ran  tk 

mirror].     Would    you    like    &    card   at 

Vulma's,  iiiiulam,  just,  lo  remind  you' 
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in  a  common-place  way  and, 
though  stilted  and  self-conscious , 
earnest  in  speech  and  bearing] 

Pollitt  [looking  in],     E  xouse  me 

Miss  Moon  [startled].  Oh!  oh,  Mr. 
Valmal 

Pollitt  [entering].  Is  Miss  Full- 
garney in  the  way? 

Miss  Moon  [gazing  at  him  in  modest 
admiration].  She's  with  a  lady  in  the 
private  room,  Mr.  Valma. 

[The  door  in  the  partition  opens] 
Sophy  [from  the  private  room].     Oh, 
no,  madam,  I  promise  I  won't  forget. 
Certainly  not.     I   take  too  muoh  in- 
terest in  your  daughter's  nails  for  that. 
Miss  Moon.     This  is  her. 

[A  middle-aged  lady  enters  from 
the    private    room  followed    by 
Sophy  Fullgarney.    The  cus- 
tomer pays   at  the  desk   while 
Sophy  rattles  on.     Sophy  is  a 
pretty,   elegant,  innocently  vul- 
gar, fascinating  young  woman 
of  six-and-twenty] 
Sophy  [with  the  air  of  the  proprietress 
of  a  prosperous  establishment].     Oh,  yes, 
it  did  slip  my  memory  to  come  on  Thurs- 
day, didn't  it?    The  truth  is  I  had  a 
most  racking  head,  a  thing  I  never  have 
—  well,  I  oughtn't  to  say  never  have, 
oupht  I?     [To  Miss   Limbird]     Now, 
Miss   Limbird,   see   that   two   pots  of 
Creme  de  Mimosa  are  posted  to  Mrs. 
Arment,  Carlos  Place;    and  book  me, 
please  —  me  —  you  thoroughly  under- 
stand ?  —  to  attend  upon  Miss  Arment 
to-morrow  evening  at  seven.     [Accom- 
panying the  customer,  who  now  withdraws] 
To-morrow  evening  at  seven  —  without 
fail.     [Raising    her    voice]     The    door, 
Miss  Claridge.     Good  morning,  madam. 
Good  afternoon. 

[The  door-gong  sounds] 
Sophy.     Come,  girls,  you  can  get  to 
your  lunches. 

[Miss    Limbird    leaves    her   desk 
and  goes  out] 
Miss    Moon.     Here's    Mr.    Valma, 
Miss  Fullgarney. 

Sophy  [with  a  little  gasp],  Mr. 
Valmal  [Approaching  him]  How  do 
you  do? 

Pollitt  [advancing].  Pardon  me  for 
the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  again  cross- 
ing the  leads. 

Sophy  [looking  away  from  him].  No 
liberty  at  all. 

Pollttt.  I  desire  a  few  words  with 
you,  Mto  FuUgarney,  and  it  struck  me 
tbst  mt  Hub  time  of  the  day 


Sophy.  Yes,  there's  nothing  doing 
here  just  at  lunch-time. 

Pollitt.  Perhaps  you  would  gra- 
ciously allow  me  to  converse  with  you 
while  you 

Sophy  {regaining  her  self-possession]. 
Oh,  I  had  my  lunch  an  hour  ago;  I 
came  over  so  ravenous.  [Going  to 
Miss  Moon,  who  is  still  lost  in  admira- 
tion of  Pollitt  —  in  a  whisper]  Be 
off,  child.  Don't  stand  staring  at  Mr. 
Valma. 

Miss  Moon  [in  8ophy's  ear],  I  think 
I've  got  him  another ! 

Sophy.     8hut  up ! 

[Miss  Moon  withdraws,  with  her 
bowl  and  towel] 

Sophy.  [To  Pollitt]  Did  you  catch 
what  she  said?  Oh,  it  doesn't  matter 
if  you  did ;  you  know  we  are  all  working 
for  you,  like  niggers. 

Pollitt  [tenderly].     Ah! 

Sophy.  Not  a  customer  leaves  my 
place  without  having  heard  your  name 
mentioned.  My  girls  are  regular 
bricks. 

Pollitt  [approaching  her].  And  what 
are  you  ? 

Sophy  [looking  away  again].  Oh,  I 
do  no  more  than  any  of  the  others. 

Pollitt.  Do  you  expect  me  to  be- 
lieve that  ?  you,  their  queen !  No,  it  is 
you  who  have  helped  me  to  steer  my 
nark  into  the  flowing  waters  of  popu- 
larity. 

Sophy  [nervously].  Extremely  pleased, 
I  —  I'm  sure.  [He  is  close  beside  her; 
a  cork  is  drawn  loudly.  They  part, 
startled  and  disturbed.  She  goes  to  the 
opening  in  the  partition,  raising  her 
voice  slightly]  Girls,  can't  you  draw 
your  corks  a  shade  quieter?  Nice  if 
somebody  was  coming  upstairs ! 

Miss  Limbird  [in  the  distance].  Very 
sorry,  Miss  Fullgarney. 

Sophy.  [To  Pollitt,  as  she  toys  with 
the  articles  upon  the  circular  table] 
Everything  is  so  up  this  weather.  It's 
their  lime-juice  champagne. 

Pollitt  [by  her  side  again  —  sud- 
denly].    I  love  you ! 

8ophy.     Oh,  Mr.  Valma! 

Pollitt.  I  love  you!  Ever  since  I 
had  the  honour  of  being  presented  to 
you  by  Mr.  Salmon,  the  picture-dealer 
next  door,  I  have  thought  of  you, 
dreamt  of  you,  constantly.  [She  brushes 
past  him;  he  follows  her\  Mta&  y^^- 
garaey,  you  ,m&  wxraot^  yc\»  -^«raas»ss^ 
to  pay  yo\i  my  tAfawKfet  ..- 

8optti  \in  a  jUitter\.    \—  \*s*\** 
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1  and  complimented.  Mr.  Val- 

f  your  proposal 

rr  [taking  her  hand].     Flattered 

[trithtlriitring   her   hand].     Oh, 

.     Wait! 
I  mean,  I  certainly  couldn't 
avei'pting   the  attentions  of 

mil  hi:  fully  understood 

Understood  what? 

,g    alt    her   dignity]. 


i  life  may  be  now,  I 
x  from  rather  —  well,  I  may 
i)  small  Ufriunings. 
rf.  What  matters  that? 
.  Oh,  but  I  bog  your  pardon 
es.  [Relaxing]  I  am  sure  I 
end  on  you  not  to  give  me 
over  the  place? 

it.     Miss  Fullgarney ! 

[after  a  cautious  gtfince  round}. 

w,  Mr.  Valnia,  I  was  always  a 

d,  independent  sort  of  a  girl  — 

Hful,  they  used  to  eall  me;     and 

father  died  I  determined  to  have 

y  stepmother,  and  to  come 

t  any  price.      I  was  seven- 


Id  Li-livli-iuilid  [pointing  vut  e.j  '  ' 

at     Fletcher's     Hotel.      [Looking    etmt 

him]     It's    this    business    I    don't  e*n 

for. 

Sophy.     This  business  1 

Pollitt.  For  you.  If  you  did  w 
more  than  glide  about  your  room*, 
superintending  your  young  ladies!  {Sk- 
iing, facing  her]  But  I  hate  the  idea 
of  your  sitting  here,  or  there,  holdiag 
some  man's  hand  in  yours! 

Sophy  [suddenly  ablate].  Do  too! 
[Pointing   out   of  the    M-tndoujJ       Tet'fM 

ait    there,    day    after    day,    aad    bold 
women's  hands  in  yours  ! 

Pollitt    [eagerly].     You    are    jealoia 

Sophy  [panting].     A  little. 

Pollitt  [going  down  upon  one  ihwl. 
Ah,  you  do  love  mel 

Sophy  [faintly].     Fondly. 

Pollitt.     And  you  will  be  my  wife? 

Sopby.     Yes. 

Pollitt  [embracing  her],    M y  doancl' 

Sophy.  Not  yetf  suppose  the  girb 
saw  you ! 

Pollitt.     Let  all  the  world  see  u»! 

Sophy  [sufemtwiwiy,  ItWM  her  i:A«i 
upon  hie  brow]     Ob,  but  I  wish  —  *al 
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Wait  and  see  who  it  is.     Oh,  don't  go 
for  a  minute !  stay  a  minute  I 

[They  separate;  he  stands  looking 
out  upon  the  leads.  Miss 
Claridge  enters,  preceding  the 
Marquess  of  Quex  and  Sir 
Chicester  Frayne.  Lord 
Quex  is  forty-eight,  keen-faced 
and  bright-eyed,  faultless  in 
dress,  in  manner  debonair  and 
charming.  Frayne  is  a  genial 
wreck  of  about  five-and-forty  — 
the  lean  and  shrivelled  remnant 
of  a  once  good-looking  man. 
His  face  is  yellow  and  puckered, 
his  hair  prematurely  silvered,  his 
mustache  palpably  touched-up] 
Quex  [perceiving  Sophy  and  approach- 
ing her].  How  are  you,  Miss  Full- 
garney? 

Sophy  [respectfully  but  icily].  Oh, 
how  do  you  do,  my  lord? 

[Miss       Claridge       withdraws. 
Frayne     comes    foward,    eye- 
ing Sophy  with  interest] 
Quex.     My  aunt  —  Lady  Owbridge 
—  has  asked  me  to  meet  her  here  at 
two  o'clock.     Her  ladyship  is  lunching 
at  a  teashop  close  by  —  Dunning  is  a 
more    fitting    expression  —  with    Mrs. 
Eden  and  Miss  Eden. 

Sophy  [gladly].  Miss  Muriel ! 
Quex.  Yes,  I  believe  Miss  Muriel 
will  place  her  pretty  finger-tips  in  your 
charge  [partly  to  Frayne]  while  I  escort 
Lady  Owbridge  and  Mrs.  Jack  to  view 
this  new  biblical  picture  —  [with  a  ges- 
ture] a  few  doors  up.  What  is  the  sub- 
ject?—  Moses  in  the  Bulrushes.  [To 
Frayne]     Come  with  us,  Chick. 

Sophy.  It's  not  quite  two,  my  lord ; 
if  you  like,  you've  just  time  to  run  in 
next  door  and  have  your  palm  read. 

Quex.     My  palm ? 

Sophy.  By  this  extraordinarypalm- 
ist  everybody  is  talking  about  —  Valma. 
Quex  [pleasantly].  One  of  these  for- 
tune-telling fellows,  eh?  [Shaking  his 
head]  I  prefer  the  gipsy  on  Epsom  race- 
course. 

Sophy  [under  her  breath].  Oh,  indeed ! 
[Curtly]    Please  take  a  seat. 

[She  flounces  up  to  the  desk  and 
busies  herself  there  vindictively] 
Fbayne.     [To    Quex]      Who's    that 
gal?  what's  her  name? 

Quex.     Fullgarney;  a  protegee  of  the 
Edens.     Her  father  was  bailiff  to  old 
Mr.  Eden,  at  their  place  in  Norfolk. 
Fbayne.    Rather      alluring  —  eh, 
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Quex  [wincing].     Don't,  Chick ! 

Frayne.  My  dear  Harry,  it  is  per- 
fectly proper,  now  that  you  are  affianced 
to  Miss  Eden,  and  have  reformed,  all 
that  sort  of  thing  —  it  is  perfectly 
proper  that  you  should  no  longer  observe 
pretty  women  too  narrowly. 

Quex.     Obviously. 

Frayne.  But  do  bear  in  mind  that 
your  old  friend  is  not  so  pledged. 
Recollect  that  /  have  been  stuck  for 
the  last  eight  years,  with  intervals  of 
leave,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
nursing  malaria 

Quex  [severely].     Only  malaria? 

Frayne  [mournfully].  There  is  noth- 
ing else  to  nurse,  dear  Harry,  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa.  [Glancing  at 
Sophy]  Yes,  by  gad,  that  gal  is  allur- 
ing! 

Quex  [walking  away].  Tssh !  you're 
a  bad  companion,  Chick ! 

[He  goes  to  the  window  and  looks 
into  the  street.  Frayne  joins 
him.  Sophy,  seizing  her  op- 
portunity, comes  down  to  Fol- 
litt] 

Sophy.  [To  Pollitt]  Valma,  dear, 
you  see  that  man? 

Pollitt.     Which  of  the  two? 

Sophy.  The  dark  one.  That's  Lord 
Quex  —  the  wickedest  man  in  London. 

Pollitt.  He  looks  it.  [Jealously] 
Have  you  ever  cut  his  nails  ? 

Sophy.  No,  love,  no.  Oh,  I've 
heard  such  tales  about  him ! 

Pollitt.     What  tales? 

Sophy.  I'll  tell  you  [demurely]  when 
we're  married.  And  the  worst  of  it  is, 
he  is  engaged  to  Miss  Eden. 

Pollitt.     Who  is  she? 

Sophy.  Miss  Muriel  Eden,  my 
foster-sister;  the  dearest  friend  I  have 
in  the  world  —  except  you,  sweetheart. 
It  was  Muriel  and  her  brother  Jack  who 
put  me  into  this  business.  And  now 
my  darling  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  that 

gay  old  thing ! 

[The  door-gong  sounds;  Quex 
turns  expectantly] 

Pollitt.  If  Miss  Eden  is  your 
foster-sister 

Sophy.  Yes,  of  course,  she's  six- 
and-twenty.  But  the  poor  g^rl  has 
been  worried  into  it  by  her  sister-in- 
law,  Mrs.  Jack,  whose  one  idea  is  Title 
and  Position.  Title  and  Position  with 
that  old  rake  by  her  side ! 
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mking     man     of    about    eight-and- 
Menty.      Miss   LimbIrd   returns   to 
*eal  at  the  desk] 

[seeing   Bastling].      My   gra- 

rr.     Woat'a  the  matter? 

[recognising  Bastlivg  and  greet- 

■].     Hallo,  Napier !  how  are  you? 

ng  [shaking  hands  with  Quex]. 

What  are  you  tiding  here? 

[To  PollittI    Phew !    I  hope 

»s  Lord  Quex  won't  tumhle  lo 


You  don't  understand ;    it's 

i  Bastling  —  the  man  Muriel  is 

What,      while     she's      en- 

[wilh    clenched    hand*].     Yes, 
|  shall  marry  him  too,  my  darling 
"     in  help  to  hring  it  about. 
You? 
Bless  'em,  I  don't  know  how 
leontrivo  without  me ! 

Jjtt.     Contrive ? 

[fondly].     You     old     Btupid ! 


the    Bulrushes  --  > 

i  \mA  'ii  i  ■ 


look   at    Moses    i 
picture  ■ 

Bastling.     Sophy  — 

Sofiiy.     No !  what? 

Bastling.  My  regiment  is  ordered 
lo  Hong-Kong. 

Sophy.  Great  heavens!  when  arc 
you  off? 

Bastling.     In  a  fortnight. 

Sophy.     Oh.  my  poor  darling ! 

B astlin'i.  I  must  see  her  again  to- 
morrow. I've  something  serious  lo 
propose  to  her. 

Sophy  ]half  in  eagerness,  half  in  frigte] 
Have  you  ? 

Bastling.  But  to-morrow  it  mint 
be  alone.  Sophy;  I  can't  say  what  ! 
have  to  say  in  a  few  hasty  whispers,  with 
all  your  girls  flitting  about  —  and  per- 
Imps  a  customer  or  two  here.      Alone! 

Sophy.     Without  me? 

Bastling.  Surely  you  can  trust  u*- 
To-morrow  at  twelve.  You'll  manage 
it? 

Sophy.     How  can  I  —  alone? 

Bastling.  You're  our  only  friend. 
Think! 

Sophy  [glancing  tuddenly  toward  tti 
left],     Vatma's  rooms ! 

[Frayne  has  wandered  t 
of  the  circular  table,  an. 
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tion8  must  be  —  ha,  ha!  —  somewhat 
feeble,  hey?  —  when  he  flinches  at  the 
mere  admiration  of  beauty  on  the  part 
of  a  pal,  connoisseur  though  that  pal 
undoubtedly  is. 

Quex.  Oh,  my  dear  Chick,  my 
resolutions  are  firm  enough. 

Frayne  [dubiously].     H'm! 

8uex.  And  my  prudery  is  consistent 
l  the  most  laudable  intentions,  I 
assure  you.  But  the  fact  is,  dear  chap, 
I  go  in  fear  and  trembling 

Fbaynb.    Ah ! 

Quex.-  No,  no,  not  for  my  strength 
of  mind  —  fear  lest  any  trivial  act  of 
mine,  however  guileless ;  the  most  inno- 
cent glance  in  the  direction  of  a  decent- 
looking  woman;  should  be  misinter- 
Freted  by  the  good  ladies  in  whose  hands 
have  placed  myself  —  especially  Aunt 
Julia.     You  remember  Lady  Owbridge? 

Frayne.  Why  did  you  intrust  your- 
self  ? 

Quex.  My  one  chance!  [Taking 
Frayne  to  the  table,  against  which  they 
both  lean  shoulder  to  shoulder  —  his  voice 
falling  into  a  strain  of  tenderness]  Chick, 
when  I  fell  in  love  with  Miss  Eden 

Frayne  [in  sentimental  retrospection]. 
Fell  in  love !  what  memories  are  awak- 
ened by  the  dear  old  phrase ! 

Quex  [dryly].  Yes.  Will  you  talk 
about  your  love-affairs,  Chick,  or  shall 
I ? 

Frayne.  Certainly  —  you.  Go  on, 
Harry. 

Quex.  When  I  proposed  marriage 
to  Miss  Eden  —  it  was  at  the  hunt-ball 
at  Stanridge 

Frayne  \his  eyes  sparkling].  Did  you 
select  a  retired  corner  —  with  flowers  — 
by  any  chance? 

Quex.     There  were  flowers. 

Frayne.  I  know  —  /  know !  Nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  and  the  faint  scent  of 
the  Gardenia  Florida  remains  in  my 
nostrils! 

Quex.  Quite  so.  Would  you  like 
to ? 

Frayne  [silting].  No,  no  —  you. 
Excuse  me.     You  go  on. 

Quex  [silling  on  the  edge  of  the  table, 
looking  down  upon  Frayne].  When  I 
proposed  to  Miss  Eden  I  was  certain  — 
even  while  I  was  stammering  it  out  —  I 
was  certain  that  my  infernal  evil  char- 
acter  

Frayne.  Ah,  yes.  I've  always  been 
a  dooced  deal  more  artful  than  you, 
Harry,  over  my  little  amours,  {Chuck- 
Unff)    Ha,  ha!  devilish  cunning! 


Quex.  And  I  was  right.  Her  first 
words  were,  " Think  of  your  life;  how 
can  you  ask  this  of  me?"  —  her  first 
words  and  her  last,  that  evening.     I  was 

desperate,  Chick,  for  I well,  I'm 

hit,  you  know. 

Frayne.     What  did  you  do  ? 

Quex.  Came  to  town  by  the  first 
train  in  the  morning  —  drove  straight 
off  to  Richmond,  to  my  pious  aunt. 
Found  her  in  bed  with  asthma;  /  got 
her  up.  And  I  almost  went  down  on 
my  knees  to  her,  Chick. 

Frayne.     Not  really? 

Quex.  I  did  —  old  man  as  I  am! 
no,  I'm  not  old. 

Frayne.  Forty-eight.  Ha,  ha !  I'm 
only  forty-five. 

Quex.     But  you've  had  malaria 

Frayne.     Dry  up,  Harry ! 

Quex.  So  we're  quits.  Well,  down 
on  my  marrow-bones  I  went,  meta- 
phorically, and  there  and  then  I  made 
my  vows  to  old  Aunt  Julia,  and  craved 
her  help ;  and  she  dropped  tears  on  me, 
Chick,  like  a  mother.  And  the  result 
was  that  within  a  month  I  became  en- 
gaged to  Miss  Eden. 

Frayne.  The  young  lady  soon 
waived  her 

Quex  [qetting  off  the  table].  I  bee 
your  pardon  —  the  young  lady  dia 
nothing  of  the  kind.  But  with  Aunt 
Julia's  aid  I  showed  'em  all  that  it  was 
a  genuine  case  of  done  with  the  old  life 
—  a  real,  genuine  instance.  [Balancing 
upon  the  back  of  the  chair]  I've  sold  my 
house  in  Norfolk  Street. 

Frayne.     You'll  want  one. 

Quex  [gravely].  Not  that  one  —  for 
Muriel.  [Brightly]  And  I'm  living  se- 
dately at  Richmond,  under  Aunt  Julia's 
wing.  Muriel  is  staying  at  Fauncey 
Court  too  just  now;  she's  up  from 
Norfolk  for  the  Season,  chaperoned  by 
Mrs.  Jack.  [Sitting,  nursing  his  knee, 
with  a  sigh  of  co?Uent]  Ah!  after  all, 
it's  very  pleasant  to  be  a  good  bo  v. 

Frayne.     When  is  it  to  take  place? 

Quex.  At  the  end  of  the  year; 
assuming,  of  course 

Frayne.  That  you  continue  to  be- 
have prettily?  [Quex  assents  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand]  The  slightest  lapse  on 
your  part ? 

Quex.     Impossible. 

Frayne.     But  it  would ? 


Quex  [a  little  i mpatiently].    Natur*lbj . 

quioVdy  —  w«tj,,«VktoVmX  «ft.S5o»^*^ 
1  Coaat  ot  Mt\q&. 
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And  then  —  vou  shall  be  my 
lian,  Chick,  if  you  re  still  home. 
w  ng     [rising].     Hah!       I     never 

.;   [rising].     No ;      I   who  always 

A  at  marriage  as  a  dull  depravity 

ted    to    the    respectable    classes ! 

I   always   maintained   that   man's 

I  duty  to  woman  —  meaning  his 

« —  that   a    man's   duty   to   a 

a  liberally  discharged  when  he 

.:■  ;i  soitli.'ment  iim  her,  or  stuck 

i   Ids   Will !      [Blowing  the  ideal 

m\     Phugh! 

"e  goes  to  the  little  table,  and  ex- 
amines the  objects  upon  it] 
e  [following  him].     Talking  of 
-  mistresses,    I    suppose    you've. 


c.     I've  done  my  utmost, 

■sg.     Mrs. -? 

c  [rather  irritably].     I  say,  all  of 

ke.    No  trouble  with  Lady ? 

No,  no,  no,  no. 

:.     What     about     the     little 
[Quex  pauses  in  his  eiamina- 
rt  nuil-cli jijier]      Eh? 


Muhiel  [behind  the  circular  table  — 
to  Sophy,  breathlessly,  as  if  from  ^ 
exertion  of  running  upstair f\  WVffl. 
Sophy !       [Looking     round]        Is     Lort 

Quex ?       [Sophy     glance*     towai 

Quex,  who  advances]  Oh,  y«.  [Tt 
Qvbx]  Lady  Owhridge  and  Mrs.  J*ct 
won't  fag  upstairs  just  now.  They'n 
wailing  for  you  in  the  carriage,  tV? 
asked  me  lo  say. 

Quex  Jin  teiuier  solicitation}.  Miw 
in  the  Bulrushes?  You  still  elct  u 
have  vour  nails  cut? 

Muriel.  Thanks,  I  \mth  an  eJM 
—  I've  already  seen  the  picture. 

Quex.     And     its     merits     are    not 

Moiubl  [guiltily],  I  thought  llr 
bulrushes  rather  well  done. 

Quex.  May  1  present  my  old  frieni 
Sir  Chichester  Frayne? 

M  ubi  el.  [  To  Fra vjje]  How  do 
vou  do  ? 

Qoex.  [To  Frawb]  Will  YOU  TOO*. 
Chick?  [7\j  Muriel}  We  'shall  t* 
l.;i..-k  very  soon. 

[Muriel     nods    to     Quex    oU 
to  (k 
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Sophy.  [To  Miss  Claridge,  reprov- 
ingly] Miss  Claridge!  I  don't  require 
you  at  present. 


flMiss  Claridge  withdraws] 
Soph* ijmnpto  Miss  Limbird].     Miss 
Limbirof  will  you  oblige  me?  hot  water, 
please. 

[Miss  Limbird  goes  out.  At  once 
Sophy  gives  a  signal  to  Bast- 
lino  and  Muriel,  and  keeps 
guard.  Bastlino  and  Muriel 
talk  in  low,  hurried  tones] 
Bastlino  [on  the  right  of  the  circular 
table].     How  are  you? 

Muriel  [on  the  other  side,  giving  him 

her  hand  across  the  table],     I  don't  know. 

[Withdrawing  her  hand]     I  hate  myself ! 

Bastlino.     Hate  yourself? 

Muriel.     For    this    sort    of    thing. 

[Glancing  round  apprehensively].     Oh ! 

Bastlino.  Don't  be  frightened. 
Sophy's  there. 

Muriel.  I'm  nervous  —  shaky. 
When  I  wrote  to  you  last  night  I  thought 
I  should  be  able  to  sneak  up  to  town 
this  morning  only  with  a  maid.  And 
you've  met  Quex  too ! 

Bastlino.  None  of  them  sus- 
pect  ? 

Muriel.    No.     Oh,  but  go  now ! 
Bastlino.     Already!    may  I  not  sit 
and  watch  you  ? 

Muriel.     Not  to-day. 

BASTLINO.     You  must  hear  my  news, 

then,  from  Sophy ;    she'll  tell  you 

Muriel.     News? 

Sophy  [turning  to  them  sharply].  Hsst ! 
Muriel.     Good-by ! 
Ba8tling  [grasping  her  arm].    Haven't 
you  one  loving  little  speech  for  me? 
Sophy  [behind  the  table].     Gar — r — rh ! 
[He  releases  Muriel  and  picks  up 
a  large   wooden   bowl   of  bath- 
soap,  just    as   Miss    Limbird 
re-enters    with    the    hot    water. 
Muriel  moves  away,  hastily] 
Sophy.     [To    Bastlino,    taking    the 
soap    from     him  —  raising     her     voice] 
Thank    you  —  much  obliged.     [Trans- 
ferring the  soap  to  Miss  Limbird  and  re- 
lieving her  of  the  bowl  of  water]     For 
Captain    Basiling,    with    a    bottle    of 
Fleur  de  Lilas. 

[Miss  Limbird  returns  to  her 
desk;  Sophy  deposits  the  bowl 
of  water  upon  the  arm  of  the 
screen-chair;  Bastlino  fetches 
his  hat,  and  gives  some  direc- 
tions to  Miss  Limbird] 
Muriel.  [To  Sophy,  in  a  whisper] 
Sophy,    these    extravagances    on    his 


part!     I  am  the  cause  of  them!    he  is 
not  in  the  least  well  off ! 

Sophy.  Don't  worry;  it's  all  booked. 
Ha,  ha!  bless  him,  he'll  never  get  his 
account  from  me!  [Bastlino,  with  a 
parting  glance  in  the  direction  of  Muriel 
and  Sophy,  goes  out]     He's  gone. 

[Miss    Limbird    also    goes    out, 
carrying  the  bowl  of  bath-soap] 

Muriel  [with  a  sigh  of  relief].     Oh ! 

Sophy  [coming  to  her].  We're  by  our- 
selves for  a  minute.  Give  me  a  good 
hug.  [Embracing  her]  My  dear!  my 
darling!  ha,  ha,  ha!  you  shall  be  the 
first  to  hear  of  it  —  I'm  engaged. 

Muriel.     Sophy !   to  whom  ? 

Sophy.  To  Mr.  Valma,  the  great 
palmist. 

Muriel.  What,  the  young  man 
you've  talked  to  me  about  —  next 
door?  [Kissing  her]  I  hope  you  are 
doing  well  for  yourself,  dear. 

Sophy.  He  s  simply  perfect !  he's — ! 
oh,  how  can  I  be  such  a  brute,  talking 
of  my  own  happiness !  [In  an  al- 
tered tone]  Darling,  Captain  Bastling's 
regiment  is  going  to  be  sent  off  to 
Hong-Kong. 

Muriel  [after  a  pause  —  command- 
ing herself].     When? 

Sophy.     In  about  a  fortnight. 

Muriel  [frigidly].  Is  this  what  you 
had  to  tell  me,  from  him? 

Sophy.  Yes,  and  that  he  must  see 
you  to-morrow,  alone.  I'll  arrange 
it.  Can  you  manage  to  be  here  at 
twelve  ? 

Muriel.     I  daresay,  somehow. 

Sophy  [lookina  at  her  in  surprise]. 
I  thought  you'd  be  more  upset. 

Muriel  [taking  Sophy's  hand].  The 
truth  is,  Sophy  —  I'm  glad.  * 

Sophy.     Glad ! 

Muriel.     Awfully  glad   the   chance 
has  come  of  putting  an  end  to  all  this.* 
Oh,  I've  been  treating  him  shockingly ! 

Sophy.     Him? 

Muriel.     Lord  Quex. 

Sophy  [impatiently].     Oh!  pooh! 

Muriel  {leaving  Sophy].  Yes,  after 
to-morrow  he  sha'n't  find  me  looking 
a  guilty  fool  whenever  he  speaks  to  me 
—  by  Jove,  he  sha'n't !  I  believe  he 
guessed  I  haven't  seen  Moses  in  the  * 
Bulrushes ! 

Sophy.  But,  dear,  how  do  you  know 
what  Captain  Bastling  means  to  say  to 
you  to-morrow? 

Muriel  [pausing  in  her  walk].  To 
say?  —  good-by. 
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out   of   his   misery  —  marry    him 
dy.  on  the  quiet? 

jkiel  \a  little  unsteadily].     Then  I 
tell    him    finally  —  my    word 

In  Lord  Que*. 

?av  [coming  to  her  again].     Givei 
ung  out   of   you.     And   just   for 

you'll    lose    the   chanee   of    being 
V  —  all  your  life  —  with  the  n 


•ht.     You  may  tell  me. 
rniEL.      I   do  —  1    mean,    I'm   get- 
o.     [Defiantly]     At  any  rate,  I  am 
of  him. 
>hy.     Proud ! 

bibl.  Certainly  —  proud  that  he 
tended  his  ways  for  my  sake. 

'HY  [between  tears  anil  a  riper]. 
ed  his  ways !     with  those  eyes  of 

riel  [looking  rfoiOTi  upon  Sophy. 
ringly].  His  eyes?  why,  they  are 
lered  Lis  beat  feature. 


Sophy  [examining  Muriel's  tan4>[. 
A  little  varnishing  is  all  you  need  Uwbj. 

MtraXH.     You  shall  tell  me! 

Borax  [pTnceedtnii  in/  h  her  *ri 
netii/xiieaUy].  It'a  nothing'  much;  Vm 
sorry  I 

MURIEL  [imjicralirely],       Sophr ! 

Sophy  [reluctantly].  Oh.  well  — vriL 
when  I  was  at  Air.  Beau  point's  = 
Grosvouor  Street 

Muriel.     Yes. 

Sophy.  A  Lady  Purnphrey  came  b 
stay  th.re  with  ;i  goodish-loolring  oiaii 
—  Edith  Smith  her  name  waa 

Muriel.     Never  min<i  her  name' 

Sopby.  And  they'll  lately  met  Liri 
Quex  in  a  eo mi  try-Wise,  in  Worcester- 
shire. Well,  he  hud  kissed  her  —  Smiu 
admitted  it. 

Mchiel.  Kissed  whom  —  IM; 
Purnphrey? 

Sophy.  Oh.  of  course  he'd  kiaoi 
Lady  Purnphrey :  but  he  kissed  Siniii 
afterward,  when  he  tipped  hot*.  Sir 
told  me  what  he  said. 

Muriel.     What  did  he  say? 

Sophy.  He  said.  "There's  a  fink 
.elhiug  for  yourself,  my  girl." 


what  uuxt  am  f  to  hear  - 
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kJHB  me,  and  I  told  you  of  it,  you'd  take 
my  word  for  it,  wouldn't  you? 

Muriel  [starting  to  her  feet].  For 
shame!  how  dare  you  let  such  mi  Idea 
enter  your  head?     you,  a  respectable 

girl,  just  engaged  yourself ! 

Sopar  [with  a  quick  limk  toirnrd  this 
window].  Oh,  yes  I  hush !  [Cloppin-i 
'  'o  her  mouth]  Oh,  what  would 
f  if  he  knew  I'd  bilked  in  this 
[The  door-gong  sounds] 
iyiuriel.  Here  they  are. 
Sophy  [as  thvy  hastily  return  In  their 
chain].  Darling,  I  was  only  thinking 
of  you  and  the  poor  Captain.  [With 
anotherplance  Inward  the  window]  Phew! 
if  my  Valmn  knew  1 

[They  resume  their  teat;  and  the 
manicuring  is  continued] 
i  Liu  bird  e liter i,  preceding  Lord 
Quex  and  the  Countess  op  Ow- 
bridge,  Mrs.  Jack  Eden,  and 
Pratnb.  Miss  Moon  follow*. 
Ladt  Owbridoe  i*  a  very  old  lady 


her  hand  U 
Valma  si 
style  t 


[Mm 


eyebrow*.  Mrs.  Eden  it  an  ultra- 
Jashiona hi  if- d retard    irnmin  of  about 

•    thirty,  shrill  and  manitrt] 

Qdex.  [To  Lady  Owbridoe,  who  is 
upon  his  arm).  Yes,  a  curious  phase  of 
modern  life.  Many  people  come  to 
theso  places  for  rest. 

Ladt  Owbridoe  [looking  about  her 
ahrinkingly).     For  rest,  Henry? 

Quex.  Certainly.  I  know  a  woman 
—  I  knew  a  woman  who  used  to  declare 
that  her  sole  repose  during  the  Season 
was  the  half-hour  with  the  maniiurist. 

Mrs.  Eden.     How  are  you,  Sophy? 

Sophy.  How  are  you  to-day,  .Sirs. 
Eden? 

Mrs.  Eden.  Lady  Owbridge,  this  is 
Miss   Fullgarney.   whom   you've   heard 

[Sophy  rise*,  make*  a  bob,  ami 
silt  noain] 

Ladt  Owbridoe  [seated],  I  hope 
you're  quite  well,  my  dear. 

Sophy  [busy  over  Muriel's  nails). 
Thanks,  my  lady;  I  hope  you're  the 
same. 

Mrs.  Eden  [sitting].  What  is  your 
opinion  of  the  picture.  Lady  Owl>ridL;e'' 

Lady  Owbridoe  [not  hearing].     En? 

Quex.  Moses  in  the  Bulrushes  — 
what  d'ye  think  of  it? 

Lady  Owbridoe  [tearfully].  They 
treat  such  subjects  nowadays  with  too 
little  nvereaex. 


Frayne     [thoughtlessly].     Too     much 

Pharaoh's  daughter  and  loo  little  Muses. 
Quex  [frowning  him  down].     Phsst !   ' 
Mrb.    Eden.     Certainly    the    hand- 
maidens n  mind  one  of  the  young  ladies 
in  the  ballet  at  the  Empire. 

Lady  Owiiridgb.     The  Empire? 

Eden        [checking       herself]. 


Oh- 


-I 


int. 


Popular  place  of  entertain- 


Lady    Owbri 


Ah?     The    only 


of  that  kind  I  have  visited  for 
sunie  years  is  the  Imperial  Institute. 

[Mrs.    Eden    rises,    laughing    to 
herself,    ami  fain*   Sophy   and 
Muriel.    Fhayne  U  now  estab- 
lishing cordial  relations  between 
himself  and  Miss  Moon) 
Mrs.      Eden.     [To     Sophy]     Well, 
Sophy,  and  how's  your  business  getting 
along? 

Lady  Owbridoe.  [To  Quex,  after 
aacrriaining  that  Frayne  it  not  'tear  her] 
Oh,  Henry,  I  have  asked  Sir  I  'liiehester 
to  drive  down  to  us  to-night,  to  dine. 

Quex  [u-nt'-hiinj  Frayne  \rith  appre- 
hension). Ah,  yes,  delightful.  {Trying 
In  i/iiin  Fhayne  s  attention  —  uarningly) 

Phsst  1   phsst! 

Lady  Owbridoe  [plucking  at  Qukx'b 
coat]  I  feet  that  Sir  Chichester  is  a 
very  whole-nine  tVi*  rid  fur  vim,  Henry. 
Quex.  Very.  Phsst  I 
Lady  Owbridoe.  What  is  the  name 
of  the  West  African  place?  —  Uumbos 
—  Uumbos  seems  to  have  improved 
Mm  vastly. 

Quex  tin  a  loir  voice].     Chiehestert 
Lady  Owbridoe.     And  it  is  our  wish 
that  you  should  associate  for  the  future 
onlv  with  grav-haired  men. 

[Miss  SffiON  now  usithdraws,  with 
Frayn-e  at  her  heels] 
Muriel  \risino  and  coming  to   Lady 
ready,     dear    Lady 
you  can  see  your 


i.  iwhridire. 

fjiee  in  tlii 

[U 


.  ridge  rises;  Muriel 
dSsplay*  her  nails.  Lady  Ow- 
HitliMiK  ahakes  her  head  gravely, 
while  Quex    bend*    over    Mu- 


ncod  trimming-up  desperately  badly. 
That  maid  of  mine  is  a  fool  at  fingers. 

Sophy.     Can't  you  stay  now? 

Mrs.  Eden  [with  an  impatient  move- 
ment of  the  head  lou™*  Wv>t  Cr«rtnO»««> 
Oh.\otA,Tio.  \.3uddinvVt\  \tsss,V*"» 
yott'd    run    do-jra    \»    ^uws»w»* 
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■y    Court,   and  do   i 


Could 


i   \iiinncciitl!i].     Oh,  yes. 

,.  Eden.  To-night,  before  dinner? 

I  think  I  can. 

Idbn.     [To  Lady  OwbridgeI. 

I  Owbridge,    Miss    Fullgarney    ft 

f  down  to   Richmond   this  even- 

anicure  me.     Do,  do,  do  let  her 

lr    n-iils    the    fashionable    out. 

>  Qttex  and  Muriel]     Every- 

woaring    pointed    nails    this 

y  Owbridge  [advancing  to  Sophy]. 
J,  no.  Those  practices  are  soine- 
Ihoc-kiug  to  an  old  woman.  [To 
1  But  I  don't  blame  you.  [Lay- 
I  hand  upon  Sophy's  arm,  kindly] 
'  b  Mis?  Eden's  foster-sister,  eh? 

.     I've  that  honour,  my  lady, 
r  Owbridge.     You  look  a  little 
|  Come   down   to   Fauneey   Court 
as  soon  as  your  duties  will  ro- 
ll.    Spend  as  many  hours  there 

r.     Oh,  my  lady  I 
Owbridge.     Run    about    the 
—  co     wherever     you     please ; 
ir  into  your  lungs.     [With 
formality]     Remember,    I    in- 


Praynb  [taking  the  parcel  from  Ml* 
Moon  —  and  turning  to  Qctx,  ruSir 
bitterly].  I  say.  that  gal  has  made »» 
buy    something    I    don't    want.     Tfc*J 

stick  you  here  frightfully 

QtiEx.     Ha,  ha,  ha,  lial 

[They  go  out  togethni 
Sophy  [adjuring  her  hair  at  the  mirrur]. 
Come,  girls!  look  alive  1  no  more  wnrk 
for  me  to-day  I  I'm  off  home  to  chaog* 
my  frock.  I've  got  an  invite  down  to 
Richmond.     My  bat  and  coatl 

[The    door-gong     Bound*.        Mim 

Moon   disappears   at   the  doer 

in  the  partition.    Miss  Hcddli 

eiders] 

Sophy.     Miss   Hud-dello,    please  ran 

next  door,  and  ask  Mr.  Valma  to  step 

way  for  a 


Miss*  ill 


He's 


the   1 


Miss  Kiillgamey,  smoking  a  cigarette. 

Sopbt  [running  across  to  the  tcindavl 
Get  my  bag  of  tools  ready  I  sharp  1 
[Miss  Hoddle  and  Miss  Limbird  j» 
out;  Sophy  open*  the  inndow  and  colli] 
Valmal    Valma  I    Valma! 

[Miss  Moos  returns  with  Sophy's 
hat,  coat,  glove*,  and  umbrella] 

Miss  Moos.  Your  things,  Mia* 
Full  Barney. 

Sophy  [taking  then  from  hcr\.     Send 
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to  out  Mrs.  Jack's  claws.  GlovesI 
Thank  goodness,  the  evenings  are  long! 
they  say  it's  amply  heavenly  at  Fauncey 

Court  —  simply  heaven [She  breaks 

off  abruptly,  staring  straight  before 
her.  Under  her  breath)  Oh — !  Faun- 
cey Court  —  Lord  Quex  - — —  1 

Mies  Ci.ahidob.  What's  the  matter, 
Miss  Fullgarney  7 

Sophy.     N — n — nothing. 

Mi  as  Moon  [entering].  Cab,  Miss 
Fullgarney ! 

Sopht  [in  nn  altered  voice].  Bag. 
[She  takes  her  bag  from  Miss  Limbird 
and  walks  away,  rather  slowly,  with  her 
head  down.  Quietly,  without  turning] 
See  you  in  the  morning,  girls. 

The  Four  Girls.  Good-afternoon, 
Miss  Fullgarney.  [Sophy  goes  out) 

END    OF    TUB    FIRST    ACT 


ACT     II 

The  scene  represents  a  portion  of  an  Eng- 
lish garden  laid  out  in  Italian 
fashion.  At  the  extreme  back  — 
upon  ground  slightly  rained  —  two 
dense  cypress  hedges,  about  sixteen 
feet  high,  form  an  alley  running  from 
right  to  left.  In  the  centre  of  the 
hedge  which  is  nearer  the  spectator 
there  is  an  opening,  and  at  this 
opening  are  three  or  four  steps  con- 
necting the  higher  with  the  lower  level. 
Beyond  the  alley  nothing  is  teen  but 
the  sky  and  some  tree-tops.  In  ad- 
vance is  an  enclosure  formed  by  a 
dwarf  cypress-hedge,  about  four  feel 
in  height,  also  broken  in  the  centre 
by  an  opening,  and  running  off 
right  and  left  at  a  sharp  angle.  On 
the  outside  of  the  dwarf  hedge  is  a 
walk;  and  beyond,  on  the  right  and 
left,  are  trees.  Within  the  enclosure, 
on  the  left,  is  a  small  fountain  ;  fac- 
ing the  fountain,  on  the  right,  a  piece 
of  old,  broken  sculpture.  Other  bits 
of  antique  sculpture  are  placed  in 
different  parts  of  the  garden.  In  the 
foreground,  on  the  right  toward  the 
centre,  stands  a  stone  bench,  on  the 
left  of  which  U  a  table  upon  which 

with     a     garden-chair.     A     similar 
stone  bench  stands  opposite. 
The  light  is  that  of  a  very  fine  evening. 
[Ladt  Owbbidoz  is  in  the  garden-chair 
aeletp,    an   open   book   in   her   lap. 


Quex  and  Muriel  stand,  talking 
together,  by  the  fountain.  On  the 
right-hand  stone  bench  the  Duchess 
of  Strood  and  Mrs.  Eden  art 
seated.  The  Duchess  is  a  daintily 
beautiful  doll  of  about  seven-and- 
thirty  —  a  poseuse,  outwardly  digni- 
fied and  stately  when  upon  her  guard,, 
really  a  frail,  shallow  little  creature 
full  of  extravagant  sentimentality. 
Until  Lady  Owdridoe  wakes,  the 
conversation  is  carried  on  in  subdued 

Mrs.  Eden  [indicating  Muriel  and 
Quex].  They  make  a  fascinating 
couple,  don't  they,  Duchess? 

Duchess  [with  placid  melancholy]. 
To  see  two  people  on  the  threshold  of 
wedlock  is  always  painfully  interesting. 

Mrs.  Eden.  I  am  quite  triumphant 
about  it.  It  is  suoh  a  delightful  en- 
gagement, now  that  the  horrid  difficul- 
ties are  smoothed  away. 

Duchess.  Yes,  you  were  telling  me 
of  some  sad  obstacles  — — ■ 

Mrs.  Eden.  I  nearly  perished  of 
theml  [Very  confidentially]  There's  no 
doubt,  you  know,  that  his  past  has  been 
exceptionally  naughty. 

Duchess.  Really?  Ah!  don't  be 
surprised  that  I  am  not  more  deeply 
shocked.  In  these  surroundings  it  is 
hard  to  realize  that  every  aspect  of 
life  is  not  as  lovely  as  [pointing  to  the 
foliage]  —  the  tones  of  those  exquisite, 
deep  greens,  for  example. 

Mrs.  Eden.  However,  the  dear 
thing  is  going  to  he  so  good  in  the  future. 
[Turning  to  the  Duchess]  I  keep  for- 
getting —  Lord  Quex  is  a  very  old 
friend  of  yours? 

Duchess  [serenely].  An  acquaint- 
ance of  many  years'  standing.  But 
since  his  Grace  has  been  an  invalid  we 
have  lived  much  abroad,  or  in  seclusion, 
and  gossip  has  not  reached  us.  Alas, 
you  find  me  a  ready  subject  d  dtsillusion- 
ner !  [Fining]  We  aro  in  the  sun. 
Shall  we  walk  ? 

Mrs.  Eden  [sympathetically,  as  they 
walk).     Is  his  Grace  still  very  unwell? 

Duchess  [smiling  sadly  upon  Mrs. 
Eden].     He  is  still  over  seventy. 

[They  wander  away,   through  the 
trees,    as   Quex   and   Muriel 

leave  the  fountain] 
Quex    [with   tender    playfulness^    $'*<■ 
glancing  at  the  ilt-vpvaa  Vk\ii  Q«»1mbsjmA 
And  s*»  eft  &»*»  «acA  ■&a»9'  «*■ 
1  belatt  me  a.Uet  *o.td»w«A 
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fiEL  [in  a  low  voice].     After  to- 

When  I  approach,  I  shall  no 
I  see  you  skim  away  into  the  far 
If  those  alleys,  or  shrink  back  into 
■b  of  the  corridors  [/irosaiealty] 
r  to-morrow. 

l.     No  —  not  after  to-morrow. 

In  place  of  a  cold  word,  a 

phrase,    a    warm    one  —  after 

e,.      I  am  going  to  try. 
If  1  touch  your  hand,  you'll 
p  it  behind  your  back  in.  a  hurry 
f  her  hand]  — ? 

,  {withdrawing  it].     Not  after 

e  sits;  he  stands  liehhid  thr 
tone  bench,  leaning  over  the 
back  of  it] 
:.  But  whv,  may  I  aak,  is  this 
lervod  till  after  to-morrow  t 
,  iel.  1  had  rather  vou  did  not 
\,  Quex. 

No?    I  boo,  I  am  a  day  too 
I  putting  even  that  little  question. 


■ng  to  t 


Ah,  I'll  tell  l 


i  this  —  I 
t  leaf,  after 


Muriel.  Sophy  Fullgaroey  —  *be 
arrived  at  about  half-past  four,  and  i 
asked  Mrs.  Gregory'  to  show  her  ov« 
the  house.     I  thought  you   would  net 


x  Owbbidok.     Object  I    it  p 


Mm 


She   i 


roving    about  lie 
An     exceedingly 


grounds  i 

prei«jssi-'risii>K  young  woman,  of  herd 

[The   servants    have   gone    up  lU 
steps,  carrying  the  tea-things] 
The   Elder  Servant   [looking   Anm 
the  alley  toward  the  left}.     I  see  the  voting 
person,  my  lady. 

Lady  Owbbidoe.     I'll  speak  to  hir, 
Bristow. 

[The  elder  servant  goes  off  totrari 
the  left;    the  younger  one,  hrar- 
ing  the  tray,  to  the  right.     Thr 
Duchess  and  Man.   Eden  re- 
turn,    above     the     low     cyprtsi 
hedge;  QrEX  meets  them] 
Mcriel.     I  would  not  have  left  bra. 
but  th»  young  man  she  is  engaged  to 
brought  lier  down,  and   I  took  it  upon 
mvs.'lf  to  givi<  him  permission  t-o  remain. 
Ladt  Owbhidue.     Oh,  is  Miss  Fall- 
garney  engaged  ? 


Mv 


To      Mr.      Valro 


Ik 
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Lady  Owbbidge.  They  ought  not  to 
call  it  that,  my  dear.  But  it  is  indeed 
full  of  earthly  solace. 

Sopht.  It  must  be.  And  what  a 
place  for  a  bicycle ! 

Muriel  {reprovingly].  Bicycles  are 
not  allowed  to  enter  these  grounds, 
Sophy. 

Sopht  [sobered].     Oh 1 

Lady  Owbridge.  Miss  Eden  tells 
me  you  are  accompanied  by  the  young 
man  to  whom  you  are  engaged  to  be 
married. 

Sophy.  I  hope  I  haven't  taken  too 
great  a  liberty 

Lady  Owbridge  [looking  round].  I 
don't  see  him. 

Sophy.  He  has  run  back  to  the 
station.  I've  iust  found  out  I  left  my 
bag  in  the  fly  that  brought  us  here.  So 
stupid  of  me ! 

Lady  Owbridge.  Mrs.  Gregory  will 
give  you,  both,  dinner. 

Sophy.     Thank  you,  my  lady. 

[The  Duchess  is  now  seated  in  the 
garden-chair.  The  younger  of 
the  two  servants  enters,  carrying 
Sophy's  bag  and  the  evening 
papers] 

Servant  [handing  the  bag  to  Sophy]. 
The  cabman  has  brought  your  bag 
back,  miss. 

Sophy.     There  now!    Much  obliged. 
[To  Mrs.  EdenI    Poor  Mr.  Valma  will 
have  his  tramp  for  nothing,  won't  he? 
[Sophy  and  Mrs.  Eden  talk  to- 
gether] 

Lady  Owbridge.  The  evening 
papers,  Morgan? 

Servant  [who  has  laid  the  papers  upon 
the  table].     Yes,  my  lady. 

[The  servant  retires] 

Lady  Owbridge.  So  late?  we  must 
go  in  and  dress. 

Duchess  [who  has  been  occupied  in 
observing  Quex].  I'll  follow  you,  dear 
Lady  Owbridge. 

[Lady  Owbridge  moves  away 
and  is  joined  by  Mrs.  Eden] 

Mrs.  Eden  [as  she  ascends  the  steps 
with  Lady  Owbridge].  Sophy,  I  shall 
be  ready  for  you  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

Sophy.     All  right,  Mrs.  Eden. 

[Lady  Owbridge  and  Mrs.  Eden 
disappear] 

Muriel  [crossing  to  Sophy].  Wouldn't 
you  like  to  walk  to  the  gates  to  meet 
Mr.  Valma? 

Sophy.  Thanks,  dear,  I  think  I 
would. 


\ 


Muriel.  I  can  show  you  a  nearer 
way  than  by  going  back  to  the  house. 
[Pointing  into  the  distance]  Follow  this 
hedge  and  take  the  second  alley  —  not 
the  first  —  on  your  left.     When  you 

reach  the  big  fountain 

[Quex,  still  dipping  into  the  ser- 
mons, has  come  down  to  the 
back  of  the  table.  He  now 
throws  the  book  upon  the  table 
and  picks  up  a  newspaper] 
Quex.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Duchess 
—  I  didn't  see  you. 

Duchess  [in  a  whisper],     Harry 

Quex  [startled].     Eh? 
Duchess.     I    will    hurry    into    my 
gown  and  return.     Be  here  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

Quex.  May  I  ask  —  the  reason? 
Duchess  [a  newspaper  in  her  hand  — 
talking  to  him,  in  undertones,  over  the 
top  of  it].  For  a  week,  only  the  merest 
commonplaces  have  passed  between  us. 
I  must  relieve  my  heart ;  it  is  bursting ! 
Quex.  I  entreat  you  to  consider  my 
position. 

Duchess.  Yours!  have  /  no  repu- 
tation to  endanger?  [Rising  —  laying 
the  paper  aside]  What  a  pitiably  small 
request !  you  will  grant  it? 

Quex.     If  you  could  see  your  way 

to  excuse  me 

Duchess.  In  memory  of  the  past  — ! 
I  demand  it ! 

Quex  [with  a  stiff  bow].  Oh  —  oh, 
certainly. 

Duchess  [leaving  him].     Thank  you. 
Quex.     [To  himself]     Damn! 

[He  turns  on  his  heel  and  walks 
away] 
Duchess  [joining  Muriel].     You  are 
coming  to  dress? 

Muriel  [after  smilina  assent,  present- 
ing  Sophy].  Miss  Fullgarney  was  my 
first  playmate,  Duchess. 

Duchess  [looking  upon  Sophy  gra- 
ciously]. Ah?  [To  Muriel]  The  sou- 
venirs of  childhood  are  sweet,  are  they 
not? 

[She  slips  her  arm  through  Mu- 
riel's, and  they  ascend  the  steps 
and  go  away  together.  Sophy 
comes  to  the  stone  bench  on  the 
left,  upon  which  she  deposits  her 
bag.  She  opens  the  bag,  pro- 
duces a  little  mirror  and  a  comb, 
and  puts  her  "fringe"  in  order 
—  humming  as  she  does  so  an 
air  from  Ike,  lota&V.  wcaKfc  «v»^ 
Then  *Kt  TtV\wn>*  V\*fc  wn&*  <^ 
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hand  —  prepares  In  depart. 
While  this  is  going  on  (juex 
returns,  aborc  the  low  hedge. 
lie  ascends  I  lie  steps  atid  looks 
off  into  the  distance,  watching 
the  retreating  figure  of  the 
Duchess.  After  a  mtwifnt  or 
two  he  shrugs  his  shoulders  in  u 
perplexed,  troubled  way,  ami, 
■.owing  d"im  the  steps,  encoun- 

[innoceittly].     Lovely  evening, 

x  [passing  her,  with  a  nod  and  a 
J  VcTy —  very. 
M[At    ike    tahtc.    he    exchanges    the 

other.  She  is  going  in  the 
direction  indicated  In/  MniiEL. 
Suddenly  she  pauses,  above  the 
dwarf  cypress  hedge,  and  stands 
looking  ot  Qoejc  with  an  ex- 
pression in  which  fear  and 
dt-.trrmiHa.tion  arc  mingled. 
Haiing  selected  his  neirspaprr, 
Quex  crosses  to  the  left  and 
sits,  reading] 

[coming     to     him],     I     don't 

ill  go,  after  all. 

■leering  his  paper].     E!i? 
I  was  just,  st arttiiLT  'iff  down 


Sopiiy  [quaking].  I  —  I  wish  lie* 
were  Rome  quiet  little  shady  plans  lo 
rumble  about  in,  hire  at  l<"auneey  Coutl 

Quex.     There  are  several. 

Sophy.     Aro  there?  .   .   .  are  th«f? 

QtJHX  {turning  his  paper).  Oh,  y«s.  & 
great  many. 

Sophy.     You  set-.  I'm  a  stronger 

Ovkx  \k.ndl„\.     Well,  you  run  aloe?; 
you'll  find  'em.     [She  walks  uie<f, 
baffled.     He  gianns  at  her  over  hit  paper, 
slightly    puttied]     llavn    you    seen    thr 
grotto? 

Sophy  [(urRtn;  sharply],     Ko, 

Quek  [painting  toward  the  right].  It'i 
in  that  direction. 

Sophy.  Grotto  ?  Dart,  I  suppwv, 
and  lunelyish? 

Qpex.  You  said  you  desired  sh*if 
and  quiet. 

Sophy.  Yes,  but  not  darkm-v 
Fancy  me  in  a  grotto  all  by  myself  .  .  . 
by  myself  .   .  .    ! 

QtjES  [behind  ttis  /mper  again].  I'm 
afraid   I  have  no  further  suggestion  lo 

[There  is  another  pause;    thfn  hB 
face   lights    up,   and   she   cones 

down  to  him  swiftly] 
Sophy  [close  lo  him].     Show  me  your 
nails,  rnv  lord. 
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drop  her  eyes,  and  then  —  what  has 
she  to  look  at?  Why,  a  well-trimmed 
hand  or  an  ugly  one.  [Taking  off  her 
rings]  Now  then,  I'll  do  wonders  for 
you  in  ten  minutes. 

Quex.  Thank  you ;  I  am  not  going 
indoors  just  yet. 

Sophy.  No  need  to  go  indoors. 
[Depositing  her  rings  upon  the  table  and 
opening  her  bag]  I've  got  my  bag  here, 
■with  all  my  tools  —  see ! 

Quex.  Ah,  but  I  won't  trouble  you 
this  evening.     Another  occasion 

Sophy  [arranging  her  manicure  instru- 
ments, etc,,  upon  the  table].  No  trouble 
at  all,  my  lord  —  quite  an  honour.  [In- 
dicating the  stone  bench]  Please  sit 
down   there.     [Producing  a  little   brass 

bowl]    Water ? 

[She  runs  to  the  fountain  and  fills 
her  bowl  from  its  basin] 

Quex  [crossing,  hesitatingly,  to  the 
right  —  looking  at  his  nails  and  speaking 
in  a  formal  manner].  You  have  been 
bidden  to  Fauncey  Court  for  rest  and 
relaxation,  Miss  Fullgarney ;  it  is  most 
obliging  of  you  to  allow  your  pleasure 
to  be  disturbed  in  this  way. 

Sophy  [returning  to  him].  Oh,  don't 
say  that,  my  lord.  [Putting  the  bowl 
on  the  table  and  dragging  the  garden-chair 
forward  to  face  him]  Business  is  a 
pleasure,  sometimes. 

[Her  close  proximity  to  him  forces 
him  back  upon  the  bench] 

Quex  [seated  —  stiffly].  You  must, 
at  least,  let  me  open  an  account  at  your 
excellent  establishment. 

Sophy.  Not  I.  [Seated  —  taking  his 
right  hand]  -  One  may  work  occasionally 
for  love,  I  should  hope  ?  [archly]  ha,  ha ! 
just  for  love,  eh? 

Ouex  [uncomfortably].  No,  no,  I 
couldn't  permit  it  —  I  couldn't  permit 
it. 

Sophy  [holding  his  hand  almost  caress- 
ingly]. Well,  well !  we'll  see  —  we'll 
see.  [She  clips  his  nails  briskly  and 
methodically.  While  she  does  so  she  again 
hums  a  song,  looking  up  at  him  at  inter- 
vals enticingly,  under  her  lashes.  Break- 
ing off  in  her  song]  Mv  goodness !  what 
a  smooth,  young  hand  you  have ! 

Quex  [his  discomfort  increasing].  Er 
—  indeed  ? 

Sophy.  Many  a  man  of  six-and- 
twenty  would  be  glad  to  own  such 
hands,  I  can  tell  you.  [Patting  his  hand 
reprovingly]  Keep  still !  [It  is  now  his 
turn  to  hum  a  song,  which  he  does,  under 
his  breath,  to  disguise  his  embarrassment. 


She  looks  up  at  him]  But,  then,  you're 
an  awfully  young  man  for  your  age,  in 
every  way,  aren't  you? 

Quex  [gazing  at  the  sky].  Oh,  I  don't 
know  about  that. 

Sophy  [slyly].  You  do  know.  [Wag- 
ging her  head  at  him]     You  do  know. 

Quex  [relaxing  slightly].  It  may  be 
so,  of  course,  without  one's  being  con- 
scious of  it. 

Sophy.  May  be  so!  ah,  ha!  not 
conscious  of  it!  ho!  [Slapping  his 
hand  again,  soundly]     Artful ! 

Quex  [flattered  and  amused].  No,  no, 
I  assure  you !   ha,  ha ! 

[They  laugh  together.  His  con- 
straint gradually  diminishes. 
After  shaking  some  liquid  soap 
from  a  bottle  into  the  bowl,  she 
places  the  bowl  beside  him  on 
the  bench] 

Sophy  [while  doing  this].  My  young 
ladies  at  a-hundred-and-eighty-five  all 
agree  with  me  about  you. 

Quex.     Do  they? 

Sophy.     Yes,  do  they ! 

Quex.     Your  young  ladies  ? 

Sophy.     My  girls. 

Quex.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  And  what  ter- 
rible pronouncement  has  a-hundred- 
and-eighty-five  to  pass  upon  me? 

Sophy.  Seven-and-thirty,  you  look 
—  not  a  day  older ;  that's  what  we  say. 
There,  dip  your  fingers  in  that,  do ! 

Quex.     Into  this? 

Sophy  [thrusting  his  fingers  into  the 
bowl].  Baby!  [The  water  splashes  over 
her  dress  and  his  coat]     Oh  ! 

Quex.     I  beg  your  pardon. 

Sophy.  Now  what  have  you  done? 
[Wiping  the  water  from  his  coat]  You 
clumsy  boy ! 

Quex.     Thanks,  thanks. 

[She  commences  operations  upon 
his  left  hand.  He  is  now 
thoroughly  entertained  by  her 
freedom  and  audacity] 

Sophy.  Ha,  ha !  do  you  know  what 
/  maintain? 

Quex  [laughing].  Upon  my  word,  I 
dread  to  think. 

Sophy.  Why,  that  every  man  who 
looks  younger  than  his  years  should  be 
watched  by  the  police. 

Ouex.  Good  heavens,  Sophy  —  Miss 
Fullgarney ! 

Sophy.  Yes  —  as  a  dangerous 
person. 

Quex.     Dangerous !  ho,  come,  t 

Sopht:  \yoiWs.  t>ve  %\ju^«X.\*ytv  *\  ^  wtaa^ 
Dangerous    rSto»  xaasL  ^>a»  Na>  ts««wis 
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i  betta 


e  ought  to  be  is  always 
e  should  be. 
Ha,  ha.  ha ! 

Am  I  right?  am  I  right,  eh? 
1(7  her  cheek  near  his  lips  — ■  speak- 
M  a  low  voice,  breathlessly,  her  eyes 
I]     Tell  me  whether  I'm  right,  my 

l|For  the  first  time,  a  suspicion  of 

her   designs    crosses    his    mind. 

lie  dra  us  back  slowly,  eying  her. 

There  is  a  pause] 

'  |in  an  altered  tone,  bid  keeping 

I  play].     Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!     [Look- 

1     '        <ich]     I  —  I  am  afraid    1 

run   away    to   dress   for 

Iiy  [resuming  her  work,  disap- 
■].  Not  yet ;  you've  plenty  of 
1  But  there,  dangerous  or  not 
s,  in  my  heart  I  ean't  help 
irith  what  my  lady-eustomers 
liUiiuully  saying. 

[watching     her     keenly).     No? 
,t  are  your  lady-eustomers  uou- 
f  saying? 

(Y.     Why,  that  the  yoiin^  fellows 

I  day  are  such  conceited,  apish 

i  under  forty-five  is 

■wasting  a  minute's  time  over. 

Tx.     Ho  I       they    Bay    that,    your 

istomers  1 


chief]     There !      I    have    removed    th* 

splinter.  [She  slowly  backs  away  Hit  t 
whipped  child.  He  follows  her]  Mi* 
Kullgarney,  I  understand  you  are  re- 
gaged   to   be   married  —  to    this  yonng 

Sophy  [tremblingly].     Yes.  my  lord. 
Qukx.     Do  you  care  for  him? 
Sophy  [faintly].     Yes. 


91 

Or"'1"' 


In  love  with  him  ? 
Oh,  yes.  my  lord,  indeed. 

And  yet  you  still  flirt  ? 

Take  my  advice  - 


fled  with  the  kisses  your  sweetheart 
gives  you.  Don't  try  to  get  them  from 
other  men.  old  or  young. 

Sophy.     No  —  no 

Quex  [sternly,  but  kindly].  You  little 
fool! 


Pollitt  \jcalottsly[,     Sophy! 

[Quex  walks  away\ 

Sophy  [faJfcriiifty].  The  fly-inon 
brought  back  the  bag.  Valma  dear. 

Pollitt.  I  am  aware  of  that.  [Lov 
ering  his  Mies]  What  are  you  doing 
here  with  Lord  Que  " 

Sophy.     1  —  Pvt 


been    manicuring 
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may  occasionally  lead  to  undue  famil- 
iarity, my  lord. 

Quex.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
you,  sir. 

Pollitt.  And  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to 
persuade  Miss  Fullgarney  to  relinquish 
active  participation  in  the  business. 

Quex.  The  palmistry  profession  is  a 
flourishing  one  at  present,  eh,  Mr.  Valma? 

Pollitt  [loftily].  My  engagement- 
book  is  always  full.  I  have  disap- 
pointed several  ladies  by  coming  here 
this  afternoon. 

Quex.  Poor  women !  Nevertheless, 
pray  be  careful  how  you  slight  the  mani- 
cure trade.  Crazes  die,  you  know  — 
nails  grow. 

Pollitt  [tapping  his  breast].  I  think 
we  have  come  to  stay,  my  lord. 

Quex  [lightly].  Well,  you're  sailing 
pretty  close  to  the  wind,  remember,  you 
fellows. 

Pollitt.     My  lord ! 

Quex  [replacing  his  newspaper  upon 
the  table].  And  if  some  day  you  should 
find  yourselves  in  the  police-court, 
alongside  a  poor  old  woman  whose  hand 
has  been  crossed  with  a  threepenny-bit 

down  an  area 

[The  Duchess  appears  on  the 
further  side  of  the  low  cypress 
hedge.  She  is  dressed  for  din- 
ner. The  sky  is  now  faintly 
rosy,  and  during  the  ensuing 
scene  it  deepens  into  a  rich 
sunset] 

Quex.  We  are  going  to  have  a  flam- 
ing sunset,  Duchess. 

Duchess.     Superb. 

Pollitt  [haughtily],  I  wish  you  good- 
evening,  my  lord. 

Quex.  Oh,  good-evening,  Mr.  Valma. 
[To  himself]     Impudent  beggar  1 

[Pollitt  walks  away.  After 
watching  his  going,  the  Duchess 
comes  eagerly  forward] 

Duchess  [her  hand  upon  her  heart]. 
Oh !     I  am  here,  Harry ! 

Quex  [in  delicate  protest].  Ah,  my 
dear  Duchess ! 

Duchess.  Fortunately  I  have  been 
able  to  dress  quickly  without  exciting 
curiosity.  My  maid  was  summoned 
away  tnis  afternoon,  to  her  father  who 
is  sick.  [Sinking  on  to  the  bench]  Still, 
these  risks  are  considerable  enough. 

Quex.  And  yet  you  deliberately 
court  them ! 

Duchess.  Great  passions  involve 
great  dangers.  The  history  of  the  world 
shows  that. 


\ 


Quex.  But  why  now  —  now  that 
circumstances  are  altered  between  us? 
why,  on  earth,  do  you  play  these 
hazardous  tricks  now? 

Duchess.  I  was  determined  to  meet, 
to  know,  the  girl  with  whom  you  are 
about  to  ranger  yourself,  Harry. 

Quex.  Even  that  could  have  been 
arrived  at  in  some  safer  way. 

Duchess.  Ah,  but  you  fail  to  see; 
it  was  the  daring  of  this  proceeding  that 
attracted  me  —  the  romance  of  it! 

Quex  [raising  his  hands],  Romance! 
still! 

Duchess.  Always.  It  is  the  very 
blood  in  my  veins.  It  keeps  me  young. 
I  shall  die  a  romantic  girl,  however  old 
I  may  be. 

Quex.  You  ought,  you  really  ought, 
to  have  flourished  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Duchess.  You  have  frequently 
made  that  observation.  [Rising]  I  do 
live  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  my  imagina- 
tion. I  live  in  every  age  in  which  Love 
was  not  a  cool,  level  emotion,  but  a 
fierce,  all-conquering  flame  —  a  flame 
that  grew  in  the  heart  of  a  woman,  that 
of  a  sudden  spread  through  her  whole 
organism,  that  lit  up  her  eves  with  a 
light  more  refulgent  than  the  light  of 
sun  or  moon!  [Laying  her  hand  upon 
his  arm]  Oh,  oh,  this  poor,  thin,  modern 
sentiment  miscalled  Love ! 

Quex  [edging  away],  Sssh!  pray  be 
careful! 

Duchess.  Ah,  yes.  But,  dear 
Harry,  I  cannot  endure  the  ordeal  any 
longer. 

Quex.     The  ordeal  ? 

Duchess.  The  prolonged  discom- 
fort, to  which  T  have  subjected  myself, 
of  watching  your  wooing  of  Miss  Eden. 
I  must  go. 

Quex  [with  ill-concealed  relief].  Go! 
leave  us? 

Duchess.  I  recognize  how  fitting  it 
is  that  you  should  bring  your  wild, 
irregular  career  to  a  close;  but  after 
to-morrow  I  shall  cease  to  be  a  spectator 
of  these  preliminaries. 

Quex  [his  eyes  sparkling].  After  to- 
morrow ! 

Duchess.  Yes,  I  rejoin  poor  dear 
Strood  on  Friday.  True,  he  has  four 
nurses  —  he  always  had  four  nurses, 
if  you  remember? 

Quex  [sympathetically].  Three  or 
four. 

Duchess.  Bm\.  \Xvea%  \ssra«&  *afe\s5jfc. 
nursea.  \NoU\j\  \m\jA\»\^Vswe*3^Da 
I  am  a  W*,  Yv*xt>j  . 
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No,  i 


n't  forget 


a  [gating  into  kit  eyes].     And 
ltween   you   and   me   {placing   her 

ijioh  his  shoulders],  it  is  over. 

(  [jiromptly].     Over. 

asss.      Finally,  irri-vix'nWy  over. 

s  ]frteing  himself].  Absolutely 
I  [Taking  her  hand  and  boicing  over 
9 tula]     Done  with. 

[He  walks  away] 

HESS  {moving  slowly].     That  is  — 

*  {turning  sharply].     Almost? 

e  have  yet  to  say  good- 

[retuming    to    her.     apprchen- 
-  we  have  said  good-by. 


Ah.  i 


ol 


c  [again   linteing  over  her  hand — ■ 
liiiulntcil  frdiny\.      flood-by. 
■hess      [lookiw     round].     What ! 

tx  [humouring  her].    Thia  romantic 

^den!      [pointing  to   the   st'ilitary] 

Isilent    witnesses  —  beholders,    it 

p.  oF  many  similar  scenes!   the  — 

(setting   aunl     Could   any   aitua- 

>  appropriate? 

But   we  ale  liable  to  be 
The  joint 


Duchess.  That  evening  upon  whii-i 
we  discovered  Jiow  much  our  eocktT 
mi  ;ini  to  each  other  1 

Quex  [vngtitty,  white  he  hastily  rtcortrt 

possession  at  his  hand].     At  Stockholm 

Duchess.  You  were  sailing  with  oj 
in  the  Baltic  —  you  must  recollect' 
Our  yacht  had  put  in  .-it  Stockholm;  ■» 
had  come  to  the  Grand  Hotel.  StrooJ 
had  retired,  and  you  and  I  were  atting 
out  upon  the  balcony  wa tolling  the 
lights  of  the  eafe  on  the  Norrbro  and 
the  tiny  steamboats  that  stole  to  lad 
fro  across  the  harbor.  Surely  yon 
recollect? 

Quex.     Yes,  yes.  of  course. 

Duchess.  Well,  do  you  remember 
the  brand  of  the  champagne  you  sipped 
while  you  and  I  sat  smoking? 

Quex.     Good  Lord,  no  I 

Duchess.  "Felix  Poubelle,  Cart* 
d'Or."  You  remarked  that  it  wu  a 
brand  unknown  to  you.  Have  you  vm 
met  it  since.  Harry? 

Suex.     Not  that  I 
uchess.     Nor  I  till  last  night,  at 
dinner-     [Impressively]     It    is     in     this 
very  house. 

Quex  [with  a  slight  shrug  of  tit 
shoulders].     Extremely  probable. 
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Quex.     I 


Duchess.     You  do  refuse? 
Quex.     I  do. 

[She  passes  him,  and  again  sinks 
upon  the  bench] 

Duchess  [her  back  toward  him,  her 
shoulders  heaving].     Oh !    oh ! 

Quex.  I  —  I  am  profoundly  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  speak  to  you  in  this 
fashion. 

Duchess.  Oh,  then  I  cannot  go  on 
Friday! 

Quex.    Not ! 

Duchess.     No!  no!  no! 

Quex.  Believe  me,  it  would  be 
better  for  you,  for  me,  for  every- 
body  

Duchess.  I  cannot!  [Producing  a 
diminutive  lace  handkerchief]  In  the 
first  shock  of  the  news  of  your  engage- 
ment —  for  it  was  a  shock  —  one 
thought  consoled  me;  throughout  the 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  then  I  have 
fed  upon  this  same  thought  —  there  will 
be  a  parting  in  keeping  with  our  great 
attachment!  And  now,  you  would  rob 
me  even  of  that ! 

Quex.  But  —  but  —  but  —  a 
solemn,  deliberate  leave-taking!  the 
ceremony,  of  all  others,  to  be  carefully 
avoided  f 

Duchess.  Not  by  me,  Harry  —  not 
by  me.  I  wish  to  carry,  in  my  breast, 
from  this  house  the  numb  despair  of  a 
piteous  climax.  I  cannot  drive  away 
smugly  from  these  gates  with  the  simple 
feelings  of  a  woman  who  has  been  pay- 
ing a  mere  visit  —  I  cannot ! 

Quex.     My  dear  Sidonia ! 

Duchess  [decidedly].     I  say  I  cannot! 

Quex.  [To  himself,  with  a  little 
groan].     Oh !     Phew ! 

[He  walks  to  and  fro  impatiently, 
reflecting.  Sophy,  without  her 
hat,  comes  quickly  down  the 
steps  as  if  making  for  the  tabic. 
Seeing  Quex  and  the  Duchess, 
she  draws  back  inquisitively] 

Quex  [by  the  Duchess's  side  again, 
helplessly].     Well,  I  —  ha !  —  I 

Duchess  [rising  eagerly,  laying  a 
hand  upon  his  arm].     You  will  f 

[Sophy  stoops  down  behind  the 
dwarf  cypress  hedge] 

Quex.  You  are  certain  —  certain 
that  this  would  effectually  remove  the 
obstacle  to  your  rejoining  —  [with  a  wave 
of  the  hand]  on  Friday  ? 

Duchess.  Why,  do  you  think  I 
would  risk  an  anticlimax?  [In  an  in- 
tense whisper]    To-night  I   [Louder]   To- 


night ?      [He  hesitates  a  little  longer  — 
then  bows  in  assent,  stiffly  and  coldly. 

She    gives    an    ardent    sigh]     Ah ! 

[He  retreats*  a  step  or  two.     She  draws 
herself     up      with     dignity]     To-night 

then 

[She  turns  from  him  and  glides 
away  through  the  trees.  He 
stands  for  a  moment,  a  frown 
upon  his  face,  in  thought] 

Quex  [suddenly,  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion she  has  taken]  No,  no!  Duch- 
ess   !  [A  gong  sounds  in  the  dis- 
tance. He  pauses,  looking  at  his  watch, 
angrily]  Ptshah!  [He  turns  up  the 
stage  and  discovers  Sophy,  who  is  now 
standing  behind  the  hedge]  Hallo! 
[Sophy  advances,  laughing  rather  fool- 
ishly]    What  are  you  doing  here? 

Sophy.  Looking  for  my  rings.  I 
took  them  off  before  I  began  manicur- 
ing you. 

Quex  [pointing  to  the  hedge].  You 
didn't  drop  them  there,  did  your 

Sophy.    No,  I  left  them  on  the  table. 

Quex  [looking  toward  the  table]. 
There's  the  table. 

Sophy  [coming  to  the  table  and  putting 
on  her  rings].     Yes,  I  know. 

Quex  [after  a  short  pause].  How 
long  have  you  been  here? 

Sophy.  I?  Oh,  I'd  just  come  as 
you  spoke  to  me. 

Quex  [half-satisfied].     Oh ? 

[He  goes  up  the  steps,  gives  her  a 
parting  look,  and  disappears. 
It  is  now  twilight.  Mrs.  Eden, 
Frayne,  and  Muriel  —  all 
dressed  for  dinner  —  appear  on 
the  side  of  the  low  hedge] 

Mrs.  Eden.  [To  Frayne,  walking 
with  him  above  the  hedge]  Delightful, 
isn't  it?  It  was  planted  by  the  late 
Lord  Owbridge's  father  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

Frayne  [seeing  Sophy].  Why,  isn't 
that  the  young  manicure  lady  ? 

Mrs.  Eden.  Yes.  All  these  pieces 
of  sculpture  are  genuine  old  Italian. 
This  quaint  little  fountain  came  from 
the  Villa  Marchotti 

Frayne  [edging  toward  Sophy).     Al^ 

^Tr8.  Eden.     This  is  the  fountain. 

Frayne  [returning  to  her].  Quaint 
old  fountain. 

Sophy.  [To  Muriel,  across  the  hedge 
in  a  whisper]     Darling! 

Mrs.  Ed^*  \loo\div$  vixXo  \>^  &\aV»*.€ 
I  I  think  I  w*>  Vke>  &«nc  \yas3as*». 
\       FuxYHfc  \oXeraMY    ^*«*ft 
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].  Eden.     There. 

I  have  the  honour  of  know- 
I  ((race  slightly. 

"den  [moving  away].     What  a 
nan! 
:  [fvlloiriug  her].     ANurjugJ 

■ft  y  tH-iup/n-tir  Lhroinjnthl:  tree* 
•is  Ml'hikl,  coming  from  below 
the  hedge,  join*  Sophy] 

Darling  1 
i.     What  is  it,  Sophy? 

Lord   Quex  and   this  —  this 
-  (hey   know  each  other  very 


Ah! 

L     Why  do  you  ask? 
I've    just    seen    them    to- 
l  talking. 

,.     Talking?  why  not? 

Ves,  lint  how? 
■„  How? 
_...  1'U  tell  you.  After  you 
Indoors  to  dress,  I  took  oil  my 
id  put  them  on  that  table. 
away  rather  guiltily]  Rings 
ib,  this  hot  weather  —  don't 
?  Well,  just  as  I'd  fiuisliod 
;.  Jack,  it  suddenly  struck  me 
lgs! —  and   I  hurried  hack  to 


Sophy.  That  was  it,  of  eottml 
And  then  she  mumbled  something  1 
couldn't  catch;  and  then  —  listen  l* 
this!  —  then  she  said  "to-night,"  quit* 
plainly.  To-night!  and  in  such  >Mi 
of  voice!  And  then  he  bowed,  mi 
out  she  came  with  "to-night"  agii£ 
—  "to-night,"  for  the  second  time  — 
and  away  she  went.  Now,  what  do  jw 
think  that  "to-night"  of  hers  mewu" 

Muriel  [coldly,  seating  htrittf  up* 
the  bench].     Nothing  —  anything. 

Sophy.     Nothing! 

Muriel.  A  hundred  topics  of  «c- 
versation  would  lead  to  sueh  an  a- 
pression.  [Looking  at  Sophy  H/oddt\ 
You  are  mistaken  in  the  coDfltruotka 
you  put  upon  it. 

Sophy  [quietly].     Mistaken,  am  1? 

Muriel  With  clenched  hands],  Tht 
Duohess  of  Strood  is  a  most  unnMc*- 
laU'  Woman.  [Suddenly]  Oh,  it  wooU 
be  too  infamous  1 

[The  Duchess  and  Frayne,  faitov+d  If 
Mrs.  Eden,  reappear  behind  da 
low  hedge,  Sophy  retreat*  I*  Ik 
back  of  the  bench  upon  which  Mriia 
U  titling.  The  DticBE»»  <ri 
Frayse  opproach,  talking.  kWi 
Mns.   Eden  chals  to  Sopar  aeroa 
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I  thought  you  had  known  Quex  for  — 
ah  —  some  years. 

Duchess.  Quite  superficially.  I 
should  describe  him  rather  as  a  great 
friend  of  his  Grace. 

[Lady  Owbridge  appears  on  the  top  of 

the  steps] 

Lady  Owbridge.  Are  you  here, 
Duchess? 

Duchess  [turning  to  her].     Tes. 

Lady  Owbridge  [coming  down  the 
steps].     Oh,  I  am  really  very  upset ! 

Duchess.     Upset  ? 

Lady  Owbridge.  About  your  maid. 
The  circumstance  has  only  just  been 
reported  to  me  —  you  have  lost  your 
maid.  [Seeing  Frayne]  Is  that  Sir 
Chichester?  [Frayne  advances  and 
shakes  hands]  I  didn't  observe  you, 
in  the  dusk.  Have  you  seen  Henry? 
I  wonder  if  he  is  waiting  for  us  in  the 
drawing-room  ? 

Frayne.  May  I  go  and  hunt  for 
him? 

Lady  Owbridge.  It  would  be  kind 
of  you. 

[Frayne  goes  up  the  steps  and 
away.  Mrs.  Eden  comes  to 
the  stone  bench.  Muriel  re- 
turns slowly,  coming  from 
among  the  trees  and  appearing 
on  the  further  side  of  the  low 
hedge] 

Duchess.  [To  Lady  Owbridge] 
Pray  don't  be  in  the  least  concerned  for 
me,  dear  Lady  Owbridge ;  the  absence 
of  my  maid  is  quite  a  temporary  matter. 
Poor  Watson's  father  is  unwell  and  I 
packed  her  off  to  him  this  afternoon. 
She  will  be  back  by  mid-day  to-morrow, 
she  promises  me. 

Lady  Owbridge.  But,  dear  me!  in 
the  meantime  my  own  woman  shall 
wait  upon  you. 

Duchess.     I  couldn't  dream  of  it. 

Mrs.  Eden.     Why  not  my  Gilchrist 

—  or  let  us  share  her  ? 

Duchess.  No.  no;  the  housemaid 
who  assisted  me  into  this  gown 

Lady  Owbridge.  Chalmers?  well, 
there's  Chalmers,  certainly.  But  I 
fear  that  Chalmers  has  hot  hands.  Or 
Denham  —  no,  Denham  is  suffering 
from  a  bad  knee.  Of  course,  there's 
Bruce!    Bruce  is  painfully  near-sighted 

—  but    would    Bruce    do  ?     Or    little 
Atkins ? 

Sophy  [stepping  from  behind  the  bench, 
and  confronting  Lady  Owbridge  —  in  a 
quiet  voice].     Or  I,  my  l&dy  ? 


Lady  Owbridge.     You,  my  dear? 

Sophy.  Why  shouldn't  /  attend 
upon  her  Grace  to-night  and  in  the 
morning?  [With  half  a  courtesy  to  the 
Duchess]  I  should  dearly  like  to  have 
the  honour. 

[Muriel  comes  forward,  staring 
at  Sophy] 

Mrs.  Eden.  Now,  that's  very  proper 
and  good-natured  of  you,  Sophy. 

Lady  Owbridge.  But,  Miss  Full- 
garney 

Sophy  [modestly].  Oh,  I  never  feel 
like  Miss  Fullgarney  out  of  my  business, 
my  lady.  You  see,  I  was  maid  for 
years,  and  it's  second  nature  to  me.  Do 
let  me,  my  lady  —  do,  your  Grace  I 

Mrs.  Eden.     Duchess ? 

Duchess  [hesitatingly].  Oh  —  oh,  by 
all  means.     [To  Sophy]     Thank  you. 

[The  gong  sounds  in  the  distance 
again,  as  Quex  —  now  in  even- 
ing-dress —  and  Frayne  return 
together,  above  the  hedge] 

Lady  Owbridge.     Here  is  Quex. 

[The  ladies,  except  Muriel,  join 
Frayne  and  Quex] 

Muriel.  [To  Sophy]  What  are  you 
doing? 

Sophy  [breathlessly].  The  house- 
keeper showed  me  over  the  house.  I 
remember  —  her  maid's  room  is  at  the 
end  of  a  passage  leading  from  the 
boudoir ! 

Muriel.  Sophy,  you  must  not! 
you  sha'n't! 

Sophy.  Why,  isn't  it  for  the  best? 
If  I  was  mistaken  over  what  I  heard 
just  now,  I  sha'n't  see  or  hoar  anything 
wicked  to-night;  and  that  will  satisfy 
both  of  us ! 


Lady  Owbridge  [calling].  Muriel- 


I 


[Muriel  joins  the  group;   Sophy 
slips  away  and  disappears] 
Lady  Owbridge.     [To  the  Duchess] 
Shall  we  go  in  ? 

[Lady  Owbridge  and  the  Duch- 
ess, and  Mrs.  Eden  and 
Muriel,  ascend  the  steps  and 
go  toward  the  house,  instead 
of  following  the  ladies,  Quex 
turns  sharply  and  comes  for- 
ward with  an  angry,  sullen  look 
upon  his  face] 
Frayne  [looking  round  for  Quex]. 
Hallo,  Harry !  [Coming  to  Quex]  Aren  t 

you ? 

Quex.     Hang  dinner!    I  don't  want 
to  eat. 

anything  \ 1 
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;  [shaking  himself  up\.     No,  no ; 

—  the    hot     weather.     Come 
we  mustn't  be  late  for  grace. 

jvsly]  At  any  rale,  a  glass  of 
pie  —  [slapping  Fraynb  on  the 
glass  or  two  of  Felix  I'oubeilo, 
[Felix  Poubelle,  Carte  d'Or!  ha, 

W[As    they    turn    to    go,    they    see 

Sophy  on  the  other  side  of  (A* 

low     hedge,     looking     at     them 

steadily] 

i.     [To  Frayne,  quietly]     Waitt 

IjrAcy    stand    still,    while    Sophy 

very     demurely     walks     to     the 

steps,    ascends   them,    and   dis- 

.     appears] 

X  [in  an  altered  lone].     Chick  — 
b  that  hussy? 
(E.     Miss  Fuligarney? 

I  can't  make  her  out.  I  be- 
wanlii  lo  plii\  pome  trick  on  me. 
je.     Trick? 

Ton  my  soul,  I  believe  she's 

-  spying  on  me. 

fB.     That  nice  gall 

Oh,    I    daresay    I'm    wrong. 
[  found  it  so,  I  —  I'd  wring  her 

it/fully].     It's  an  alluring 


opposite  aide  from  a  corridor  1 
landing.  Beyond  thi*  door,  agaad 
the  vail,  it  a  cabinet,  on  top  t( 
which  is  a  clock.  A  ehair  tUrnk 
at  each  end  0/  this  cabinet.  O*  fl* 
left  0/  the  arched  opening  —  pUai 
obliquely,  the  mirror  turned  from  ltd 
audience  — is  a  cheval-gta** ;  tni 
on  thr.  right  in  a  sculptured  Jiour*  «r 
ornamental  pillar  supporting  • 
lighted  lamp.  Before  the  irindrt 
stands  a  large  dressing-table.  0* 
ths  table  are  a  pair  nf  candilabn 
with  lighted  candles,  a  looktn#~#Uti- 
toilct-liotttctt,  and  a  hand-m\m* 
A  chair  foes  the  dresring-taUt 
Nearer  la  thr  spectator  arc  a  urituf 
table,  with  a  heap  of  French  imwIi 
on  it,  and  an  arm-chair.  Oppottii 
stand  a  circular  table,  an  arm-ehau, 
and  a  settee,  A  silver  box  eonbu*- 
ing  cigarettes,  an  ash-tray,  a  mnlt> 
stand,  ami  a  lighted  spirit-lamp  tn 
on  this  table. 
The  rooms  art  richly  furnished  and  dee* 
rated,  but  in  an  old-fashioned  W 
formal  manner.  Everything  U  imV 
ilui-d  and  faded  in  lone.  There  m 
no  pillow*.  Upon  the  chaira,  nor  n 
the  settee,  nor  any  other  signs  of  tarn 
ire  in  the  loch 


(  *  '. 


l>\ 
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Sophy  [looking  at  the  note).  Oh, 
thanks.  [Closing  the  door]  I  beg  your 
pardon,  your  Grace  —  it's  for  me. 

[She  returns  to  the  dressing-table, 
reading  the  note] 

Mrs.  Eden  [jestingly].  Ah,  Sophy! 
you  must  encourage  no  more  sweet- 
hearts now,  remember. 

Sophy.  This  is  from  him,  Mrs. 
Eden  —  from  Mr.  Valma,  saying  good- 
night.    He's  gone  to  bed. 

Mrs.  Eden.  Good  gracious!  how 
do  you  know? 

Sophy.  Mrs.  Gregory,  the  house- 
keeper, has  allowed  him  to  sleep  here 
to-night,  so  that  we  may  go  back  to- 
gether in  the  morning. 

Mrs.  Eden.     Ah,  yes. 

Duchess  [taking  off  her  bracelets]. 
My  jewel-case,  Sophy. 

[Sophy  puts  the  note  to  her  lips, 
slips  it  into  the  bodice  of  her 
dress,  and  re-enters  the  bed- 
ioom] 

Mrs.  Edbn.  [To  the  Duchess]  By- 
the-by,  what  did  Valma  see  in  your 
hand,  Duchess,  after  dinner?  Why 
wouldn't  you  tell  us  ? 

Duchess.  I  was  too  vexed  at  the 
moment.  [With  downcast  eyes]  He  pro- 
fessed to  discover  that  a  number  of  men 
are  in  love  with  me. 

Mrs.  Eden.  Yes,  but  what  made 
you  angry? 

Duchess.     Why,  that. 

Mrs.  Eden.     That! 

Duchess.  They  were  shocking  words 
to  listen  to,  even  when  spoken  by  a  mere 
fortune-teller.  And  you  —  why  did  you 
not  confide  to  us  the  result  of  Mr.  Val- 
ma's  reading  of  your  palm? 

[Sophy  comes  from  the  bedroom,  carrying 
a  jewel-case,  which  she  deposits  upon 
the  dressing-table] 

Mrs.  Eden.  I  was  in  a  rage  too. 
Ha !  there's  only  one  man  in  love  with 
me,  it  appears. 

Duchess  [with  a  shudder].  One  is 
sufficiently  dreadful. 

Mrs.  Eden.  Horrid!  [Making  a 
moue)     It's  Jack  —  my  husband ! 

Duchess    [reprovingly].     Hush,    dear 

Mrs.  Eden!    Sophy [Sophy  comes 

to  the  Duchess.  Languidly]  I  shall 
read  for  half  an  hour  before  attempting 
to  sleep.     Put  me  into  something  loose. 

Sophy.     Yes,  your  Grace. 

[Sophy  again  retires  to  the  bed- 
room] 


\ 


Mrs.  Eden  [rising).  May  I  look  at 
your  literature  ? 

[Mrs.  Eden  goes  to  the  writing- 
table  and  turns  over  the  books 
she  finds  there.     The  Duchess 
qlances  at  the  clock,   and  eyes 
Mrs.  Eden  with  impatience] 
Mrs.     Eden.     "  Le     Calvaire     dfune 
vierge."     "  Lune  de  Miel."     "  Les  Aven- 
tures    de    Madame    Plon."     Oh,     I've 
heard  of  this !     this  is  a  little  —  h'm ! 

—  isn't  it? 

Duchess.  I  read  those  things  for 
the  sake  of  their  exquisitely  polished 
style ;  the  subjects  escape  me. 

Mrs.  Eden  [seating  herself  by  the 
writing-table  and  dipping  into  "  Madame 
Plon"]  Ah,  yes,  the  style  —  the  style. 
[Absorbed\  We  haven't  much  real  liter- 
ary style  in  England,  have  we? 

[Sophy  returns,  carrying  a  pink  tea- 
gown  trimmed  with  green  ribbons, 
and  a  richly  embroidered  Mann 
darings  robe) 

Sophy.  Will  your  Grace  put  on  one 
of  these  ?  [  With  a  curl  of  the  lip]  They're 
both  very  becoming,  I  should  think. 

Duchess  [smiling  sadly].  Becom- 
ing !   as  if  that  mattered,  child ! 

Sophy.     Which  will  your  Grace ? 

Duchess.  [To  herself,  closing  her 
eyes]  Couleur  de  rose  —  [To  Sophy]  er 

—  that  pink  rag.     Take  off  my  collar- 
ette. 

[Sophy  lays  the  tea-gown  and  the 
robe  over  the  back  of  the  settee 
and    proceeds    to    unfasten    the 
Duchess's  pearl  collarette] 
Mrs.  Eden  [startled  by  some  passage 
in  the  book  she  is  reading].     Oh,  I  say! 
Duchess.     What,  dear  Mrs.  Eden? 
Mrs.     Eden    %  {bethinking     herself  — 
soberly).     Ah,  yes,  the  style  is  excellent, 
isn't  it? 

Duchess.  [To  Sophy,  while  the  col- 
larette is  in  process  of  removal]  Have 
you  everything  you  require  for  the 
night,  child? 

Sophy.  Yes,  thank  you,  your  Grace. 
Miss  Gilchrist,  Mrs.  Eden's  maid,  has 
lent  me  a  night-gown  and  a  pair  of 
slippers. 

Duchess  [handing  her  bracelets  tc 
Sophy].     Drop  them  into  the  case. 

[Sophy  puts  the  collarette  and 
bracelets  in  the  jewel-case.  Tht 
Duchess,  rising,  again  IWu 
at  Ike  clock  auA,  <j\\kwfc."^wt; 

who  V*  TVO\D  VW  V>Vfc  vXV» 
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[To  Sophy]  It  is  very 
f  you,  Sophy,  to  attend  upon  me. 
v  [averting  Aer  head].     Not  at  all, 

ie^*   [taking    up   the    Mandarin's 

Hero  is  a  prelty  thing  for  you. 

\  the  robe  to  Sophy]     Wear  it  to 

r  hair  in,  in  the  morning. 

il;\-ii!lii,„i     shortly].      Oh,    no, 

•e- please ! 

89.     Nonsense,  child ;   take  it. 

■  [Sophy,  tomeiehal  out   of  counte- 

nance,  lays  the  robe  over  the  back 

of  Ike  chair] 

.  Eden  [looking  up].     Well,  you 

K'ky  girl,  Sophy! 

"jb,  I  know  it's  very  henuti- 
tetvrning  to  the  Duchess)  but  I  — 

Tt  I'd  rather  not 

Tach,    tachl        help    me. 

□  ochesh    is    standing    before    the 

fglast,   which  conceals  her  from  the 

With  Sophy's  aid,   she  slips 

:r  drees  and  puts  herself  into  the 

,  while  the  talks  to  Mrs.  Eden] 

len  is  not  well  to-night,  I  am 

She  didn't  come  into  the  draw- 

.  Eden  rises  and  goes  to  the 

ee,    upon    ichieh    the    partly 

kneels   while  she  chattcrx  to  the 


motive    for    othc king-up."       [Tht   diet 

tinkles  out  the  half-hour.  She  gtaatti 
at  the  clock].  Half-past  eleven!  tki 
dead  of  night  for  this  house!  |fli--.', 
I'll  lie  off  to  tny  eot. 

[Sophy    tarrie*    the     Dccuus* 
dress  into  the  bedroom] 

Duchess  [coming  to  Mrs.  Edi*| 
Must  you?     Good-night. 

Mrs.  Eden.  So  nice  of  you  to  *lk™ 
me  this  gossip. 

Duchess.     Delighted. 

Mrs. 

gether  to-morrow,  do  we  not  T 

Duchess.     Yea,  yes. 

Mrs.  Eden  [with  exaggerated  rejrrtj 
To-morrow !  your  last  day  fi«r»! 
miseryl  [At  the  door,  finding  shi  ttti 
hax  "Madame  1'lon"  in  her  hand]  Oh! 
do  you  happen  to  be  on  this  one? 

Duchess.     Not  that  one. 

Mns.  Eden.  I  wonder  whether  you'd 
lend  it  to  me? 

Dithess.     Gladly.  i 

Mrs.  Eden.  Ab  you  say,  Hurt 
is      something     about      these      Frnnei 

Duchess.     Style. 

Mrs.        Eden.     That's       it  —  style. 
'-  J-ir|     Ah!    lights  out. 
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pht.     Oh,  yes. 

tchess  [looking  away].  Then  if  he 
a  woman  that  a  great  many  men 
deeply  in  love  with  her,   you  — 

? 

pht.  I'm  sure  he  knows  what  he's 
lg  about. 

jchess  [with  a  little  purr  of  content' 
|.  Ah!  [Assuming  indifference] 
ird  recently  of  an  instance  of  his 
lg  conjectured  such  a  state  of 
s  from  the  lines  of  a  woman's 
.  [Severely]  I  could  only  hope 
his  surmise  was  an  incorrect  one. 
phy  [her  eyes  flashing  scornfully], 
see,  your  Grace,  if  a  woman  is 
y,  and  Valma  finds  Venus's  girdle 
marked  in  her  palm;  and  if  he 
udes  from  other  signs  that  she's 
and  light  and  loose;  it  isn't  much 
ppose  that  there  are  a  few  horrid 
licking  their  lips  at  the  thought  of 

tchess   [shocked].     My   good   girl! 

curious  expressions  you  make  use 

[Resuming  her  readina]     That's  all. 

[Sophy  goes  to  the  door  and  opens 

it] 
phy.     I    wish    your    Grace   good- 

i. 

jchess  [raising  her  head  for  a  mo- 

|.     Good-night.    You  are  not  tak- 

our  robe. 
[Sophy  looks  at  the  robe  and  hesi- 
tates;   in  the  end  she  gathers  it 
up  uneasily] 

phy.     I  —  I  am  very  much  obliged 

»ur  Grace 

jchess.     Yes,   you   have   thanked 

aough.     Turn  out  the  lamp  in  that 

*e. 

phy.  Certainly,  your  Grace. 
[Sophy  disappears,  shutting  the 
door  after  her.  The  Duchess 
remains  quite  still  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  rises  promptly,  re- 
places her  book,  and  —  seating 
herself  at  the  dressing-table  — 
puts  her  hair  in  order.  This 
done,  she  takes  up  the  hand- 
mirror  and  smiles,  frowns,  and 
looks  caressingly  at  herself. 
Then  she  lays  the  hand-mirror 
aside,  blows  out  the  candles  upon 
the  dressing-table,  and  poses 
before  the  cheval-glass.  Ulti- 
mately, completely  assured  as 
to  her  appearance,  she  cau- 
tiously opens  the  door  at  which 
Sophy  has  departed,  and,  going 
a  few  steps  along  the  passage, 


listens  with  strained  ears.  The 
passage  is  now  in  darkness. 
Apparently  satisfied,  the  Duch- 
ess returns,  and,  closing  the  door 
gently,  turns  the  key  in  the  lock. 
Her  next  proceeding  is  to  air 
tempt  to  tear  one  of  the  ribbons 
from  her  tea-gown.  Failing  in 
this,  she  detaches  it  with  the  aid 
of  a  pair  of  scissors,  and,  open- 
ing the  door  leading  from  the 
corridor,  ties  the  ribbon  to  the 
outer  door-handle.  Whereupon 
she  closes  the  door  and  walks 
about  the  room  contentedly. 
Suddenly  she  pauses,  and,  going 
to  the  cabinet,  produces  a  small 
tray  on  which  are  a  bottle  of 
champagne  and  a  champagne 
glass.  Placing  the  tray  on  the 
circular  table,  she  regards  the 
single  glass  thoughtfully.  Then, 
as  if  struck  by  an  idea,  she  dis- 
appears into  the  bedroom.  After 
a  brief  interval,  the  door  opens 
softly  and  Quex  enters,  carry- 
ing a  lighted  wax  match.  Being 
in,  he  shuts  the  door  silently  and 
looks  about  the  room.  Hearing 
the  Duchess  in  the  adjoining 
apartment,  he  frowns  and  blows 
out  the  match.  Coming  to  the 
circular  table,  he  contemplates 
the  preparation  for  his  reception 
with  distaste;  then,  flinging  the 
match  into  the  ash-tray,  he  sits, 
with  a  set,  determined  took  upon 
his  face.  After  another  short 
pause,  the  Duchess  returns, 
polishing  a  tumbler  with  a 
cambric  handkerchief.  Quex 
rises] 
Duchess  [under  her  breath].  Ah! 
[He  bows  stiffly.  She  places  the  tumbler 
on  the  tray,  tosses  the  handkerchief  aside, 
and  —  first  motioning  him  to  stand  away 
from  the  line  of  the  door  —  opens  the  door, 
removes  the  ribbon  from  the  handle,  closes 
and  locks  it.  Then  she  turns  to  him  with 
a  long-drawn  sigh]     Ah — h — h ! 

Quex  [coming  down  gloomily].  Is  it 
all  right? 

Duchess.  Quite.  [Advancing  to  him 
with  outstretched  hands]  Welcome, 
Harry!   oh,  welcome! 

Quex  [retreatina  a  few  steps  —  firmly]. 
One  moment.  I  nave  something  to  ask 
of  you,  Sidonia.     [Lookinq  toutu$\   ^<s^ 

are  8ut© 1  >v 

DT3CHTO*.    X«&,    -3«*.      <^*3     *{**£. 
raise  youx  vo\<»\   VaVktuta*  \ww»**  w 
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Dicnsss  \mvering  her  eyes  vritk  ke 
hand].     Oh,  cruel,  cruel! 

8CBX  {pausirig).     Cruel ? 
ocHEse  [mlh   heaving   bosom].     But 
therel  if  you  deny  me  the  possession  d 
r.  ;il  feeling,  why  should  you  hcsiuie'.i 

Qpex  [softening,  coming  to  her].  My 
dear  Sidonia,   I   don't  —  I   don't  mesa 

Duchess  Wising,  and  grasping  Hi 
hands].     Oh,  Harryl 

Qcek.  Tseh!  pleasel  [He  reieati 
himself  and  she  sinks  back  upon  tit 
settee,  her  eyes  closed.  He  regards  he 
uncomfortably  for  a  moment;  then,  will 
some  hesitation,  he  produce*  from  kii 
coat-tail  pocket  a  small  box  covered  Bid 
a  pretty  brocade,  with  which  he  toys  vr 
easily]  You  expressed  a  wish  to  lean 
here  on  Friday  with  a  sensation  of  At- 
spair  at  your  heart,  Sidonia.  If  your 
feeling  about  our  parting  is  really  a  deep 
one.  heaven  knows  I  have  no  desire  to 
inati'  i(  more  ai'Uto 


ex.  That  is  just  what  I  was  about 
to  —  [Lifting  Ihe  lid  and  closing  it] 
>  are  the  little  souvenirs  which  h»v» 
i  from  you  to  me  at  odd  times. 


Iny  maid  sleeps  in  a  room  at  the 
1  that  passage.  [Gracefully  seating 
I  upon  the  settee  and  motioning  him 
Mbeaidc   her]     Sit   down.     Oh,   the 


s  [bitterly,  withdrawing  the  chair  a 
Warthir   from    Ihe    table].     Yes.    I 
with  you  —  there  is  an  element  of 
isa   in   this   meeting;      it   is   not 
kt  without  pathos. 
less.     Not  altogether  I 
;   [witting,  facing   her].     But,   for 
',    my    dear    Sidonia  —  well,     1 
Bhe  consolation  of  believing  that 
you     turn     your     back    upon 
r  Court  much  of  the  wofulness 
.'iiporatc. 


Hai 


ft 


.  iu  admit  that 
light  in  colouring  even  the  most 
y  events  Df  life  rather  hiBUy.     If 

put  it  more  roughly,  you  are  dis- 
my  dear  Sidonia  —  at  limes,  pcr- 
i  little  inopportunely  —  to  burn 
1  deal  of  red  fire.      [Leaning  fnr- 
te,  I  beg  an  especial 
I  of  vou  to-night. 
1 BBBS.     What—? 
*  [,li,~tinetht[.     No  red  fire. 
^  [chilled].     Is  this  the 


I    llii.l    T 


:i-k  ..r  :i 
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dbx   [hastily].    Yes,   yes ;      you've 

lied  it  already  to-day. 

uchess  [picking  up  a  scarf-pin],     A 

f-pin.      Copenhagen!      Ah,       that 

ty  state-room  of  mine  on  the  Irene  t 

uex.     Yes,  yes,  charming. 

uchess    [taking    up    a    locket].     A 

et — my  name  in  brilliants.    Genoa ! 

k,  it  still  contains  my  hair. 

dex  [nodding].     H'm,  um. 

uchess    [taking   up   a   white   shoe], 

shoe.     Where ? 

uex  [shaking  his  head],     I  don't 

uchess.     Mentone ! 
uex.   Of  course  —  Mentone. 
uchess   [discovering  some  object  in 
thoe].     What  is  this?     [Producing  a 
?r  of  pale-blue  silk,  with  a  diamond 
le]     A  —  a  —  where  — ?   ah,    yes. 
daring  the  things  in  the  box]     Oh, 
poor  little  objects !    dead,  yet  ani- 
e ;   silent,  yet,  oh,  how  eloquent ! 
[She  passes  him  and  slips  the  box 
into  the  drawer  of  the  writing- 
table.       The     clock     strikes     a 
quarter  to  twelve] 
uex    [glancing    at    the    clock].     By 
j,  it's  late!    I  —  I'll  leave  you  now, 
>nia. 

uchess  [turning].  No,  no  —  not 
Harry.  [Coming  to  the  table  and 
ng  up  the  box  of  cigarettes]  Why,  you 
et  —  [offering  him  the  box]  Argyro- 
>s! 

uex  [accepting  a  cigarette  reluctantly]. 
nks.  [Again  looking  at  the  clock] 
1  —  three  minutes. 
uchess  [taking  a  cigarette,  replacing 
)ox,  and  holding  the  spirit  lamp  while 
Ights  his  cigarette  from  it]  You  were 
always  so  impatient.  [In  lighting 
cigarette,  the  flame  of  the  lamp  is 
»n  out]  Ah!  [After  replacing  the 
o,  she  lights  her  cigarette  from  his, 
ng  into  his  eyes]  Argyropulos. 
•amily]  Once  more  —  Argyropulos. 
uex.     Yes,  yes  —  capital  tobacco. 

[He  gets  away  from  her] 
uchess.      And     look !     you    see, 

uex  [turning].  Eh? 
uchess  [pointing  to  the  bottle  of 
npagne],  "Felix  Poubelle,  Carte 
•  !  [Taking  up  the  scissors  which 
has  left  upon  the  table]  The  wire  is 
idy  severed. 

[She  commences  to  cut  the  string. 
He  comes  to  her] 
UEX   [taking  the  scissors  from  her], 
permit  me. 

[Always  intent  upon  avoiding  her, 


he  moves  away,  the  bottle  in  his 
hand,  cutting  the  string] 

Duchess  [following  him].  Is  it  likely 
to  make  a  loud  report? 

Quex.     Hardly. 

Duchess  [frowning  censoriously].  One 
doesn't  want  a  sound  of  that  sort  to 
ring  through  the  corridors.  [Looking 
about  her  impatiently]  These  formal, 
frigid  rooms ! 

[She  runs  lightly  into  the  bedroom, 
snatches  a  pillow  from  the  bed, 
and  returns  to  him] 

Quex  [his  hand  upon  the  cork].  What 
is  that  for  ? 

Duchess  [enveloping  his  hand  and  the 
bottle  in  the  pillow  —  calmly].  It  is 
wiser  to  muffle  it. 

[He  pauses,  looking  at  her  fixedly] 

Quex  [in  a  low,  grave  voice], 
Dolly 

Duchess.  Dolly!  [Closing  her  eyes] 
You  give  me  my  pet  name  again ! 

Quex.  Ah,  Dolly,  if  only  there 
wasn't  quite  so  much  in  one's  fife  —  to 
muffle!  [He  pulls  the  cork.  She  tosses 
the  pillow  on  to  the  settee,  a  Utile  irritably] 

May  I ? 

[She  inclines  her  head.  He  pours 
wine  into  the  glasses;  she  takes 
the  champagne  glass,  he  the 
tumbler] 

Duchess  [sentimentally],  Felix  Pou- 
belle, Carte  d'Or!  [Looking  at  him  over 
the  brim  of  her  glass]  Eh  bien  !  aujoyeux 
passi! 

Quex.  Non,  non  —  a  un  avenir 
meilleur  ! 

Duchess.  Que  vous  ties  prosalque 
soit!  [They  drink] 

[She  sits  with  a  sigh  of  dissatisfaction] 
Ah! 

Quex  [leaning  against  the  table,  drink- 
ing his  wine].  Wonderful  wine  —  really 
exceptional.  [Struck  by  a  thought,  turn- 
ing to  her]  Forgive  me  —  you  must 
have  found  some  difficulty  in  introduc- 
ing Monsieur  F6lix  Poubelle  into  this 
hallowed  apartment. 

Duchess.  No.  [Sipping  her  wine] 
My  maid  thinks  it  is  by  my  doctor's 
orders. 

Quex.  Your  maid,  yes  —  [sipping 
his  wine;  then  silting  upon  the  settee, 
floss  in  hand]  —  but  my  poor  aunt  must 
be  highly  scandalized. 

Duchess  [her  glass  at  her  lips].     Dear 
Lady  Owbridge  will  not  know.     I  tAVsL 
the  girl  to  co*xA\*  w>\»  <&  N5b»\s<o&«*  W^ 
it  were  lot  YnsrwML    Tw*ft^wos^w<^ 
>  a  way  ol  tovo%  «w£b>  V2c&u^« 
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x  [laughing  rather  godly].  Ha, 
,1  who  is  beyond  temptation? 
van  old  Bristow  —  sixty  if  he's 


[There  is  a  brief  silence.  Qdkx, 
surprised  in  the  act  of  drinking, 
lowers  his  glasi  slowly] 
x  [in  a  queer  voice].  Sophy? 
Hess.  Miss  Fullgttrney,  the 
irist.  She  was  bo  good  as  to 
;o  take   Watson's   place  for   to- 

x    [looking    steadily    before    him], 

[There  is  another  pause.  The 
Duchess  puts  down  her  glass 
anil,  with  her  foot,  pushes  the 
footstool  tovxtrd  Qr    "  ' 


final  mooting !    the  dull  agony  of 


he  turns  to  the  Duchess  and  t*rfcoiwa 
her.  She  joins  him.  He  sags.  t»  » 
whisper,  pointing  to  the  key-holt]  Di 
you  notice  — — -f 

Duchess.     What? 

Qrax,  The  key  is  in  tbo  be* 
horizontally. 

Duchess.  She  may  have  been  Mat- 
ing at  us?  [He  nods.  She  is  met  tt 
the   thought]     How  inexcusably   canrb* 

Qubx  [at  her  elbow].  Listen.  11 
keep  out  of  sight.  Open  the  dew 
boldly  and  walk  along  the  p&8Mgt. 
See  if  there  is  any  sign  of  movement 

Duchess.  Yea.  yes.  [Steadying  km- 
self]  Perhaps  we  are  disturbing  ow- 
selves  unnecessarily. 

Qubx  [nodding  reassuringly],    ]'erh»[» 


[lie  draws  back  into  the  I 

but  so  that  he  can  put  hit  in* 
out  at  the  opening,  and  iMld 
the  Duciiss*  s  j/rocttdinf)*.  Sit 
goes  to  the  door  and  toys  h* 
hand  upon  the  key] 
Duchess  [/ottering!.  Oh  I  oh,  gretl 
heavens ! 

Quex  [encouragingly].  It's  all  rift' 
—  it's  all  right.  Very  likely  1  am  mit- 
taken.     Now ! 

[The  Duchess  opens  the  d 
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ceased   to  guard    that,   as  you 

:.     I've  lost  her. 
iE88.     My  reputation ! 
:.     Of    course,     I    deserve    it. 
—  [He  sits,  his  head  bowed] 

iess  [looking  up].  To  think  — 
k  that  I  allowed  this  plausible 
3  to  thrust  herself  upon  me! 
res  his  head,  glaring  fiercely.  She 
i  pillow]  Oh !  oh !  my  reputa- 
the  hands  of  this  low  creature ! 

:.     Ah    !      [With    a    half- 

id  cry  he  goes  to  the  door  and  pulls 

The  Duchess  runs  after  him 
es  his  arm]     I  said  I'd  wring  her 
.  neck  —  I  told  Prayne  so. 
i ess  [pushing  him  away  from  the 
Don't !    don  t !    violence  will  not 

[She  closes  the  door;  he  stands 
g  the  chair  by  the  writing-table, 
ock  strikes  twelve]  Midnight. 
g  upon  a  chair]  At  any  rate,  you 
ter  go  now. 

:  [turning  to  her].  I  beg  your 
;  I  regret  having  lost  control  of 

[ess  [miserably].  It  has  been  a 
dly  disappointing  meeting. 

[heavily].  .  Let  us  see  each 
1  the  morning.     [She  nods]     Be 

in  the  grounds  by  nine. 
[ess.  Yes.  [Rallying]  After  all, 
ihere  may  bo  nothing  behind  this 
s  behaviour.  It  may  have  been 
3  vulgarest  curiosity  on  her  part. 
:  [incredulously].    Ha !  However, 

case 

iess.     Money. 
:.     Money. 

iess.     I    ought    to    sound    her 
she    presents    herself    at    my 
,  ought  I  not? 
:.     Earlier  —  before  she  has  had 

get  about  the  house.  Stand  at 
.  If  she's  to  be  bought,  she 
ave  whatever  she  demands  — 
a! 

iess.     How  liberal  of  you ! 
Quex  walks  toward  the  door,  then 
turns  to  her] 
One    thing    I    hope    I    need 
jay,  Duchess? 

iess.     What ? 

:  [with  dignity].  Worst  come  to 
•st,  I  shall  defend  you  by  every 
in  my  power.  Vm  done,  I  feel 
living  himself  up] ;  but,  of  course, 
ie  for  you  like  the  devil. 
[ess  [plaintively).  Thanks.  And 
fragged  you  into  it  all. 


Quex.  Tsch!  [Bowing  stiffly]  Good- 
night. 

Duchess.  Good-night.  [She  goes  to 
the  table  and  prepares  to  remove  the  tray. 
Having  turned  the  key  of  the  door,  Quex 
pauses.  She  says  fretfully]  Oh,  why 
don't  you  go,  Harry? 

Quex  [facing  her  sharply,  a  new  light 
in  his  eye].     No !    you  go. 

Duchess  [in  astonishment].     I ! 

Quex  [returning  to  her  excitedly].  I 
tell  you  I  can't  wait  through  a  night  of 
suspense:  Quick!  [Pacing  the  room] 
Leave  me  to  deal  with  her  here,  at 
once. 

Duchess.     You  !   • 

Quex  [snapping  his  fingers].  By 
Jove,  yes ! 

Duchess.  What  are  you  going  to 
do? 

Quex.  Give  her  a  fair  chance,  and 
then  —  spoil  her  tale  against  you,  in 
any  event. 

Duchess.     How? 

Quex.  Trust  to  me.  [Impatiently] 
Go,  Duchess. 

Duchess.  But  where?  where  can 
I ? 

Quex.  Run  away  to  Mrs.  Jack  — 
ask  her  to  let  you  snare  her  room  to- 
night.    [Pointing    to    the    writing-table] 

An  — !  scribble  a  message 

[The  Duchess  seats  herself  at  the 
writing-table  and  writes  agi- 
tatedly at  his  dictation] 

Quex  [dictating].  "The  Duchess  of 
Strood  has  been  seized  with  a  dreadful 
fit  of  nerves  and  has  gone  to  Mrs.  Eden's 
room.  Come  to  her  there  at  eight." 
Lay  that  upon  the  bed.  [Indicating  the 
bedroom]     Is  there  a  door  in  there? 

Duchess  [rising  breathlessly].     Yes. 

Quex.     Locked  ? 

Duchess.     Yes. 

Quex.  The  key.  [Imperatively] 
Give  me  the  key.  [She  runs  into  the 
bedroom  and,  having  laid  the  written  mesr 
sage  upon  the  bed,  disappears  for  a  mo- 
ment. He  refills  his  tumbler  and  drinks, 
chuckling  sardonically  as  he  does  so] 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  [She  returns  with  the  key, 
which  he  pockets]     The  bell  that  rings  in 

your  maid's  room ?     [She  points  to 

the  bell-rope  hanging  beside  the  passage- 
door]     Good.     [Motioning  to  her  to  go] 

Now [She  is  going  toward  the  other 

door;     he  detains  her]     Hist!   [Thought^ 
fully]      If    anything    unusual     should 
occur,  rememb^t  \»taX  ^%  ^r«s>  ^ots^cs 
discussmg  \>qqY&  *xA  ^vstosos*  "v^  ^^ 
I  Italian  gaxdexi  \*tora  $o£C£sl. 
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uess  [intently].  Books  and  pio- 
-  of  course.  [In an  outburst]  Oh, 
■e  certain  you  can  save  my  repu- 
? 

,x  [politely].     Your*  at  least,  my 
)uonesa.     Sleep  well. 
[She    i*    abo'tf    to    OHM   Ifte   'ionr 
urArn  a  (AauuM  «trifc«t  Aw  and 
■o  the  bed] 


"Hey? 


-! 


siil in  w r I It  a  monogram  and 
coronet  embroidered  upon  it. 
She  hold*  it  up  to  him  in  er- 
ftnnatitt*:      he  nod*,   omi  the 

lets  herself  out.  He  immediately 
lock*  the  door  at  which  the  has 
departed  ami  flips  the  key  into 
hit  waistcoat  pocket.  This 
done,  he  pulls  the  hell-rope 
communicating  mlh  the  maid's 
room  and  take*  up  a  volition 
against  the  wall  so  that  the 
opening  of  the  passage  doae 
conceal*  him  from  the  view  of 
the  person  entering.  After  a 
pause  the  door  is  opened  and 
Sopht  appears.  Tlie  frill*  of 
her  night-dress  peep  out  from 
andrr  the  Mniuiarini  rabe.  and 


[He   light*    another    cigarette  mi 

*taU    himself    upon    the   —s— 

She  move-*  to  the  buck  of  a  dm. 

eying  him  distrustfully] 

Quex.     Now  then  I     You've  beam 

the  key-hole,  have  you? 

Sophy  [slightly  tmbarrantrd].     Y — jm 

Qcex  [sharply].     Eh  ? 

Sophy  [defiantly].     Yes;    yon  know! 

Qoex.  Ah.  And  I  should  like  I* 
know  a  lit  He  more,  while  we  wgn 
the  di>lii-;ilc   subject   or   spying.     WW 

I      I'lllllll.l      Villi     lil'hillii     till.'     ..".   ;  1        --:-;    . 

this  evening  bofore  dinner 

Sophy.     Well? 

Quex.  You  had  just  at  Uul  n^ 
men!  returned  to  the  Italian  gankk 
JOU  _id. 

Sophy,     Yes,  so  I  said. 

Quex.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  W 
been  there  some  time,  1  presume? 

SopirY,     A  minute  or  two, 

Qoex.     Hoard  anything? 

Soi'HY  [laughing  maliciously].  Ha.  kfc 
ha!  1  heard  her  Grace  say.  "to-nirtJ' 
—  [fainllu  mimicking  the  Durness]  "to 
night!"  [With a  curl  of  the  tip]  Ttot 
was  enough  for  me. 

Onvx.      OititA    on       Y.mi     ...1.1    ■    A- 
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pht.    About  you  and  her  Grace? 

ex  [scowling].     Yes. 

pht.    Oh,   tell  the  ladies  in  the 

ing,  first  thing. 

ex    [ooain   putting   a   check   upon 

if].    Ha,  ha!     Why  do  you   oe- 

m  this  contemptible  way? 

pht.     It  isn't  contemptible. 

ex.     Isn't  it? 

pht.   Not  under  the  circumstances. 

ex.     What  circumstances  ? 

pht   [hotly],    A  wicked   man  like 

mgaged  to  a  sweet  girl  like  Miss 

ex.     I  see.     [Politely]    Tou  don't 

>ve  of  the  engagement? 

pht.     Should  think  not ! 

ex.     Always   done   your   best   to 

n  Miss  Eden's  mind,  against  me, 

ect? 

pht.     Always   let   her   know    my 

>n  of  you.     And  I  was  right ! 

ex.     Right? 

pht.     This  very  day,  poor  thing, 

as  saying  how  proud  she  is  of  you 

Lse  you've  turned  over  a  new  leaf 

er  sake;     and  I  told  what  your 

ises  are  worth.     Yes,  I  was  right! 

now  I  can  prove  it ! 

[He  rises;  she  hastily  places  her- 
self on  the  other  side  of  the  chair] 
ex.  Look  here !  [Leaning  against 
ble,  the  chair  being  between  him  and 
y]  What  will  you  take  to  hold 
tongue? 
pht.     Nothing. 

ex.     Oh,  but  wait.     This  isn't  a 
sr  of  a  handful  of  sovereigns.     I'll 
rou  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds  to 
quiet  about  this. 
pht.    No,  thank  you,  my  lord. 
ex.     Four  thousand. 
pht  [shaking  her  head].     No. 
ex.     Five. 
pht.     No. 
ex.     How  much? 
pht.    Not  twenty  thousand.     I'm 
oaely  comfortably  off,  my  lord,  but 
asn't  I  wouldn't  accept  a  penny  of 

money.    All   I   wish   is   to   save 

Muriel  from  marrying  a— a 
3man  who  isn't  fit  for  her.  And 
i  what  I  intend  doing. 

[They  stand  looking  at  each  other 
for  a  moment,  silently;  then  he 
walks  away,  thoughtfully] 
ex  [in  an  altered  tone].  Come  here. 
pht  [with  an  eye  on  the  door],  Cer- 
r  not. 
ex.    At  you  please.    Miss  Full- 

y — 


Sopht.     I  hear  you. 

Quex.  I  should  like  to  settle  this 
business  with  you  pleasantly  —  if  pos- 
sible. Allow  me  to  say  this.  I  don't 
think  I  am  quite  such  an  atrocious 
person  as  you  appear  to  believe;  in 
fact  I  can  assure  you  I  am  not. 

Sopht  [gathering  her  robe  about  her 
and  advancing  a  few  steps].  You  must 
excuse  me,  my  lord,  but —  [glancing 
round  the  room]  you  evidently  forget 
where  you  are. 

Quex.  No,  I  don't;  but  I  tell  you 
—  I  tell  you  sincerely  —  that  my  visit 
to  her  Grace  to-night  was  an  innocent 
one. 

Sopht  [turning  her  head  away,  in  great 
disdain].     Really ! 

Quex.  Really.  You  won't  accept 
money  ? 

Sopht.     No,  indeed,  I  will  not. 

Quex.  Very  well.  Ha !  it's  an  odd 
attitude  for  a  man  like  myself  to  adopt 
toward  —  [indicating  Sopht  by  a  motion 
of  the  hand]  But  I  make  an  appeal  to 
you. 

Sopht  [elevating  her  eyebrows].  Ap- 
peal? 

Quex  [with  simple  feeling  and  dignity], 
I  love  Miss  Eden.  I  would  be  a  good 
husband  to  that  young  lady.  Let  me 
off. 

Sopht.     Let  you  off? 

Quex.  Don't  tell  on  me.  Don't 
try  to  rob  me  of  Miss  Eden.  Let  me 
off. 

Sopht.  I'm  sorry  to  say  I  can't, 
my  lord. 

Quex.     You  won't? 

Sopht.  I  won't.  [With  a  slight  in- 
clination  of  the  head  Quex  turns  away 
and  stands  leaning  against  the  settee  with 
his  back  toward  Sopht.  The  clock  strikes 
the  quarter-of-an-hour.  There  is  a  short 
silence]    If  your  lordship  has  quite  done 

with  me ?     [He  makes  no  response. 

She  tosses  her  head]  I  wish  you  good- 
night, my  lord.  [She  goes  to  the  passage- 
door  and  turns  the  handle]  It's  locked. 
This  door's  locked.  [Looking  at  him] 
The  door's  locked.  [Rattling  at  the 
door-handle]  Where's  tne  key  f  [Search" 
ing   about   on   the  floor   near   the   door] 

Wnere's  the ?     [Coming  forward  a 

step  or  two]  Has  your  lordship  got  the 
key  of  this  door?  [Still  obtaining  no 
answer,  she  stands  staring  at  him  for  a 
moment;  then  she  goes  quickly  to  the 
other  door  and  trie*  Ike  Koiw&a.  k»  *&v* 
does  so,  Qxrax  turn*  iKar^i  ^^Ji 
I  upon  the  back  oj  tfc*  %**»*  m»»a\**  *"* 
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shaking  the  door-handle  vigor- 
she  wheels  round  and  faces  him, 
ontly]     What's    the    meaning    of 

is  \t/rintly].     Ah! 

HV.     Oh !    [She  sweeps  round 

id  him,  and  then  rani  into  the  bed- 
When  she  has  gone  he  scats  him- 
,  the  chair  by  the  writing-table  ia  a 
lUitudc,  his  legs  stretched  oat,  hi* 
in  his  pockets.  After  a  moment 
'  irns    breathlessly]     I'm 


II 


Yi*. 


You  have  locked  mo  in ! 
=x.     Yes. 

Mr.     How  dare  you ! 
ix.     Why,  you  didn't  think  you 
joing  to  iiav.e  it  all  your  own.  way, 
>u,  Sophy? 

aw     I'll    thank   you    to    be   less 
iir.      Let  me  out. 

■x.    Net  I. 

iir.  Yon  let  me  out  directly. 
;x  [pointing  a  finger  at  her[. 
.  gain  nothing  by  raging,  my  good 
Ha !  now  you  appreciate  the 
isly  awkward  position  in  which 
nvo  placed  yourself. 

liv.     I've  placed  myself  in  no 

ix.     Oh,    come,    norac!      Taking 
.  my  blackest,   I'm  not  quite  the 


deeply  nattered  by  your  enjoymwrt  J 
the  prospect. 

Sophy.      Ha,  ha,  h»  I    why. 
take  me  Fur  a  fool! 

t^EX.     Wliy;' 

Sophy.  Why.  ean't  yoti  s«-  thai  or 
heinj;  found  together  like  this,  !«*»  <t 
anywhere,  would  do  for  yuu  a*  nil  u 
for  me  ? 

Qusx  [rising].  Of  course  I  wr  it 
[Advancing  to  her]  But,  my  dearSopkl. 
I  am  already  done  for.  Yoh  provi* 
for  tliat.  Anil  so,  if  I  have  to  tmrt  titi 
my  hiM  shred  (if  ['haractur,  I  will  la"il 
in  association  with  a  woman  of  mot 
class  rather  than  with  a  lady  whom  I. 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  ho 
liiiilusi  esteem. 

Sophy  [<tffer  a  pause].      Ho!     oh,  ifr 

Quex.     Yes.     Yes,  indeed 

Sophy  [urith  a  »W»  '<■*»  nrnHdnvt', 
Ha.  ha!  if  your  lordship  thmb  to 
frighten  me.  you've  got  hold  of  U*' 
wnmc  customer.  Ha,  ha,  li;i  ! 
three  things  yen  haven't  nekoncd  (w. 
I  ean  assure  you.      Here's  one —  I  tnld 

Miss  Muriel  exactly  what  1  heard.  1* 
tween  you  and  your  Duche*a.  in  t*» 
garden  this  evening. 

Qiikx  [grinding  hi*  tttth\.     You  AH'- 

\I i„;,l,i'.tnrily  making  a  ll 
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you're  an  undeniably  pretty  girl  — 
the  devil  dared  me. 

3PHY.     Oh ! 

uex  [taking  up  the  bottle  of  cham- 
ie].  And  an  excellent  banquet  you 
chanced  to  provide  for  the  occasion. 
\ding  the  label]  "Felix  Poubelle, 
be  d'Or."  It  will  appear,  I  am 
id,  that  you  had  been  preparing  for 
entertainment  of  some  amorous 
man. 

3PHY  [snapping  her  fingers  at  him], 
!    bah !    Oh,  the  whole  house  shall 
w  that  that  is  your  Duchess's  cham- 
le. 

uex.     Excuse  me  —  Mr.  Brewster, 
butler,  will  disprove  that  tale.     You 
edled  this  out  of  him  on  your  own 
>unt,  remember. 
>phy  [disconcerted].     Oh  —  ah,  yes 

>ut 

uex.  For  yourself,  my  dear  Sophy. 
3PHY  [falteringly].  Yes,  but  —  but 
made  me  do  it. 

uex.     She  made  you  do  it !    [Replac- 

the  bottle,  sternly]     And  who,  pray, 

accept  your  word,  upon  this  or  any 

t  point,  against  that  of  a  lady  of 

position  of  the  Duchess  of  Strood? 

[He    walks   away  from    her   and 

examines    the    books    upon    the 

writing-table.     She  sits  on  the 

settee,  a  blank  expression  upon 

her  face] 

>phy    [after    a    little    consideration, 

\ng   her  brow   with   the   back  of  her 

I].     At    any    rate,    my    darling  — 

s     Muriel  —  would     quickly     see 

ugh  a  horrid  trick  of  this  sort. 

uex.     I  bet  you  a  dozen  boxes  of 

es  to  a  case  of  your  manicure  instru- 

ts  that  she  doesn't. 

>phy.     I  said  to  her  to-day,  at  my 

e,  that  I  was  certain,  if  I  could  meet 

alone  in  some  quiet  spot  1  could  get 

js  out  of  you. 

uex    [under   his    breath,    glaring   at 

You !     [Coolly]     Oh,  now  I 

aratand.  Yes,  my  dear,  but  Miss 
a  is  scarcely  likely  to  believe  that 
odest  girl  would  carry  her  devotion 
his  extent.     Good  heavens!     why, 

•  attire !     [She  pulls  her  robe 

i  her  sharply]  And  a  woman  who 
promises  herself,  recollect,  is  never 
Hired  by  her  own  character,  always 
er  companion's. 

[She  starts  to  her  feet  and  paces 
the  room,  uttering  cries  of  anger 
and  indignation.     He  continues 
to  interest  himself  in  the  books] 


Sophy.  Oh!  no,  no!  my  darling 
wouldn't  think  it  of  me!  when  I've 
abused  you  so  continually!  she  surely 
couldn't!  oh!  oh!  [With  flashing  eyes] 
Now,  look  here,  my  lord!  you  don't 
really  imagine  that  I'm  going  to  stick 
in  this  room  with  you  patiently  all 
through  the  night,  do  you? 

Quex.  How  do  you  propose  to 
avoid  it? 

Sophy  [pointing  to  the  passage-door]. 
As  true  as  I'm  alive,  if  you  don't  unlock 
that  door,  I  —  I  —  I'll  scream  the  place 
down! 

Quex.  Why  scream?  [Pointing  to 
the  bell-rone  which  hangs  beside  the  door] 
There's  the  bell.  I  daresay  a  servant 
or  two  are  still  up  and  about.  You'd 
rouse  the  house  quicker  in  that  way. 

Sophy.     Much    obliged    to    you   for 

the    hint.     I    will  —  I    will [She 

goes  to  the  bell-rope  and  grasps  it;  then 
she  looks  round  and  sees  him  calmly  turn- 
ing the  leaves  of  a  book  he  has  selected. 
She  stares  at  him,  with  sudden  misgiving] 
Ha,  now  we  shall  see  how  much  your 
grand  scheme  amounts  to ! 

Quex.     We  shall.     Ring  the  bell. 

Sophy  [blankly].     What  do  you  mean  ? 

Quex.  Pooh,  my  dear!  ring,  ring, 
ring!  or  yell!  You  won't  be  the  first 
semi-circumspect  young  person  who  has 
got  herself  into  a  scrape  and  then  en- 
deavoured to  save  herself  by  raising  a 
hullabaloo. 

[She  slowly  takes  her  hand  from 
the  bell-rope  and  moves  a  step 
or  two  toward  him] 

Sophy.  Oh,  that's  what  you'd  try 
to  make  out,  is  it?  [He  raises  his  eyes 
from  his  book  and  gives  her  a  significant 
look.  Leaning  upon  the  arm  of  the 
settee,  she  saysfaintly]     You  —  you ! 

Quex.  Yes,  I  tell  you  again,  my  dear, 
you  have  got  yourself  into  a  shocking 
mess.  You've  got  me  into  a  mess,  and 
you've  got  yourself  in  a  mess. 

Sophy  [pulling  herself  up  and  advanc- 
iiig  to  him  till  she  faces  him].  You  — 
ybu  are  an  awful  blackguard,  my  lord. 

Quex.     Thank  you,  my  dear.     But 
you're  not  far  wrong  —  I  was  a  black- 
guard till  I  met  Miss  Kdon ;    and  now, 
losing  Miss  Eden,  perhaps  I'm  going  to 
be   a   bigger   blackguard    than   before. 
At  the  same  time,  you  know,  there's  not 
much  to  choose  between  us ;   for  you're 
a    low    spy,    an   impudent^   bax^CaRstfk 
liar,  a  common  Vite\ifc\\T«^^V^ 
into  t\\e  Y>es\,  Tooxas,  fc^^P^^v^- 
1  and  thou  sp\\».    \Po%«w^  >**  «**  vV™ 
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At 


Hejf  to  read]  Therefore 
ration  in  milking  you  pay 
lis  scon1,  ray  dear  Sophy 

ta  feebly  In  the  jmssngc- 
mri  stands  rattling  the 
in  an  uncertain  way. 
I  she  breaks  dmea  and 
httlc\ 

oh !  oh !  let  me  go, 
makes  no  response]  Do 
ease!  will  you?  l/lp- 
nd  triping  her  eyex  upon 
nightdrexs\  1  hope  your 
liiri  i'. ill  knitllv  l.'i  me  go. 
X  \*h.>rtl</\.      So. 

y  {shrfiyiMjIvrix-lfl    Idon'twrant 
e  the  house  at  this  lime  o'  night 

n't  you  ? 


Sophy.  The  housekeeper  gave  his 
pi  rmtauoil  lo  sleep  here.  Von  knot: 
[Stamping  her  foot]     Don't  you  know! 

Quex  [sitting  fin,  alertly].      Ho!    aj 
jealous  friend,  the   palmist.      He 
the  premises,  hey? 

Sophy  [distractedly].  Let  me  out'. 
oh,  yes,  he  is  jealous  of  me ;  hr  « 
jealous  of  me.  and  we've  had  &  few  w 
about  you  as  it  is 

Quex.     Ah ! 

Sophy.  Oh,  this  would  ruin  meiritl 
Valma !  oh,  if  your  lordship  han't 
:»iv    feeling   for   me,    don't    let   VJm 

think  that  I'm  a— that  I'm !    [G* 

itnj  ilnwn  on  her  knees  before  him]    Ot 


t  tell  o 


yot 


if  you'll  only  let  me  go  f  I  will  hold  M 
tongue  about  you  and  the  Ducbe*' 
I   take  ray  solemn  oath   I'll   hold  mj 

1  Qi-y.x  [rising].  Ha!  [Calmly]  So, 
my  dear  Sophy,  I  wasn.  t  aware  (til 
your  Jin  net  is  in  Ihe  house.  So  U" 
situation  comes  home  to  j-ou  a  littk 
more  poignantly  now,  does  it? 

Sophy  [rising  awl  going  to  the  patsop- 
iliior].  Unlock  the  door !  where's  lb? 
key? 

pDEX.  Wait,  wait,  wait!  Andyon> 
going  to  keep  your  mouth  shut  after  »H. 
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Quex.  "I  quite  understand  that 
our  friendship  oomes  to  an  end."  [She 
rises  and  faces  him]     Go  on. 

Sophy.    Our  friendship ! 

Quex.    Yes. 

Sophy.     Our  — friendship  ! 

Quex.     Yes. 

Sophy.     I  won't. 

Quex.    Very  well. 

Sophy.  How  dare  you  try  to  make 
me  write  such  a  thing !  [He  turns  from 
her  and,  book  in  hand,  resumes  his  re- 
cumbent position  on  the  sofa.  She  ap- 
proaches him,  falteringly]  What  would 
you  do  with  that,  if  I  did  write  it? 

Quex.  Simply  hold  it  in  my  pos- 
session, as  security  for  your  silence, 
until  after  my  marriage  with  Miss 
Eden ;    then  return  it  to  you. 

Sophy.  Oh,  won't  your  lordship 
trust  me? 

Quex  [contemptuously].  Trust  you! 
[After  a  pause,  she  returns  to  the  writing- 
table  and  takes  up  her  pen  again]  Where 
were  we? 

Sophy  \feebly].  "I  quite  under- 
stand   r' 

Quex.  "That  our  friendship  comes 
to  an  end."  [She  writes.  He  rises  and 
looks  over  her  shoulder]  "While  thank- 
ing you  again  for  past  and  present 
favours " 

Sophy  [groaning  as  she  writes].  Oh! 
oh! 

Quex.  "I  undertake  not  to  ap- 
proach or  annoy  you  in  the  future " 

Sophy.     Oh! 

Quex.  "Upon  any  pretext  whatso- 
ever.    Yours  respectfully "     [After 

watching  the  completion  of  the  letter] 
Date  it  vaguely  —  [with  a  wave  of  the 
hand]  "Monday  afternoon."  Blot  it. 
[Moving  away]  That's  right.  [She 
rises,  reading  the  letter  with  staring  eyes. 
Then  she  comes  to  him  and  yields  the 
letter,  and  he  folds  it  neatly  and  puts  it 
into  his  breast-pocket]  Thank  you.  I 
think  I  need  detain  you  no  longer. 

Sophy  [with  a  gasp].  Ah!  stop  a 
bit !  no,  I  won't ! 

Quex.     What's  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Sophy  [wildly].  Why,  it's  like  selling 
Muriel !  Just  to  get  myself  out  of  this, 
I'm  simply  ^  handing  her  over  to  you ! 
I  won't  do  it !  I  won't !  [She  rushes  to 
the  bell-rope  and  tugs  at  it  again  and  again] 
She  sha'n't  marry  you!  she  sha'n't! 
I've  said  she  shan't,  and  she  sha'n't! 
[Leaving  the  beUL-rope  and  facing  him 
fiercely)  Oh,  let  your  precious  Duchess 
go  soot  free!   After  all,  what  does  it 


I 


matter  who  the  woman  is  you've  been 
sporting  with,  so  that  Miss  Muriel  is 
kept  from  falling  into  your  clutches! 
Yes,  I'll  make  short  work  of  you,  my 
lord.  The  ladies  shall  hear  from  my 
mouth  of  the  lively  half-hour  I've  spent 
with  you,  and  how  I've  suddenly  funked 
the  consequences  and  raised  a  hulla- 
baloo !  Now,  my  lord !  now  then !  now 
then! 

[His  astonishment  has  given  way 
to  admiration;  he  gases  at  her 
as  if  spell-bound] 

Quex  [after  a  pause,  during  which  she 
stands  before  him  panting].  By  God, 
you're  a  fine  plucked  'un!  I've  never 
known  a  better.  [Resolutely]  No,  my 
girl,  I'm  damned  if  you  shall  suffer! 
Quick !   listen !    pull  yourself  together ! 

Sophy  [hysterically].     Eh?  eh? 

Quex  [taking  her  Utter  from  his  pocket 
and  thrusting  it  into  her  hand].  Here's 
your  letter !  take  it  —  I  won't  have  it. 
[Going  quickly  to  the  passage-door,  un- 
locking it,  and  throwing  the  door  open] 
There  you  are ! 

Sophy  [sobbing].     Oh!  oh! 

[There  is  a  hurried,  irregular 
knocking  at  the  door] 

Quex  [gripping  her  arm].  Hush! 
[In  a  whisper]     Call  out  —  wait ! 

Sophy  [raising  her  voice  —  unsteadily]. 
Wait  —  one  moment ! 

Quex  [in  her  ear,  as  he  gives  her  the 
key  of  the  door].  Say  the  Duchess  is 
with  Mrs.  Jack;  say  she  wants  her 
letters  brought  to  her  in  the  morning! 
say  anything 

Sophy.  Yes,  yes.  [Weeping  and 
shaking  and  gasping,  she  goes  to  the  door 
and  unlocks  tt.  He  tip-toes  into  the  bed- 
room and  turns  out  the  light  there.  She 
opens  the  door  an  inch  or  two]     Yes? 

Two  Voices  [a  man's  and  a  woman's]. 
What  is  it?   what's  the  matter? 

Sophy  [steadying  herself  with  an  effort] 
Nothing.  Only  her  Grace  has  gone  to 
Mrs.  Eden's  room  and  wishes  her  letters 
taken  there  in  the  morning  most  par- 
ticularly —  see  ? 

The  Voices.  What  did  you  ring  like 
that  for?     Thought  the  place  was  afire ! 

Sophy.  Oh,  don't  make  a  fuss  about 
nothing.  You  servants  are  an  old- 
fashioned  lot.     Bong  swor ! 

The  Voices  [angrily].  Oh,  good- 
night. 

Sophy.     Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

YSKe  cloae*  tive  tow  «waUtt*t%  w«j* 
jTom    iX,  x  %o\tovw*    ¥w«^ 
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Quex  [kindly].  Be  off.  Go  to  bed. 
Serve  me  how  you  please.  Miss  Full- 
garney, upon  my  soul,  I  —  I  humbly  beg 
your  pardon. 

Sophy  [passing  him].  Oh!  oh!  oh! 
[Turning  to  him]  Oh,  God  bless  you! 
You  —  you  —  you're  a  gentleman !  I'll 
do  what  I  can  for  you ! 

[She  staggers  to  the  passage-door 
and  disappears,  closing  the  door 
behind  her.  Then  he  extin- 
guishes the  remaining  light,  and 
cautiously  lets  himself  out  at  the 
other  door] 

END    OF   THE   THIRD    ACT 


ACT   IV 

The  scene  is  the  same,  in  every  respect, 
as  that  of  the  First  Act. 

[On  the  right  Miss  Claridge  is  manicur- 
ing a  young  gentleman.  On  the  left 
Miss  Moon  is  putting  her  mani- 
cure-table in  order,  as  if  she  has 
recently  disposed  of  a  customer. 
Miss  Limbird  is  again  at  her  desk, 
busy  over  accounts.  The  door-gong 
sounds  and,  after  a  short  interval, 
Quex  and  Frayne  enter,  preceded 
by  Miss  Huddle.  Frayne  aj>- 
pears  particularly  depressed  and  un- 
well] 

Quex  [nodding  to  Miss  Limbird]. 
Good-morning. 

Miss  Limbird.     Morning. 

Quex.  [To  Miss  Huddle]  Miss 
Fullgarney  has  not  yet  arrived,  you 
say? 

Miss  Huddle.     Not  yot. 

Quex  [looking  at  his  watch].  Twenty 
minutes  to  twelve. 

Miss  Moon.  Yes,  we've  never 
known  Miss  Fullgarney  to  be  so  late 
at  her  business,  t  do  hope  she  hasn't 
been  run  over  and  injured. 

Miss  Huddle.  Or  murdered  by 
tramps. 

Quex.     My  dear  young  ladv! 

Miss  Moon.  Well,  one  does  read 
such  things  in  the  ha'penny  papers. 

Miss  Huddle.  And  she  went  down 
to  Richmond  yesterday  afternoon,  you 
know  —  to  Fauneey  Court. 

Quex.     Of     course     I     know  —  and 
slept  tlwre. 
Miss  Moon.     Oh,  did  she? 


Quex.  And  has  come  up  to  town 
this  morning. 

Miss  Huddle.  Then  shell  have  . 
gone  home,  I  expect,  to  change. 

Miss  Moon.  That's  what  she's  done. 
\Slightly  disappointed]  Well,  I  should 
nave  been  sorry  if  anything  had  hap- 
pened to  her. 

Quex.     Naturally. 

Miss  Huddle.  So  should  I,  though 
I'm  quite  new  here. 

Miss  Moon.     It  never  gives  me  any 

Pleasure  to  hear  of  people  having  their 
mbs  crushed. 

Miss  Huddle.  Or  being  murdered 
by  tramps. 

Miss  Moon.  Won't  your  lordship 
take  a  chair?  [To  Frayne,  who  has 
wandered  down  to  the  window]  And  you, 
sir? 

[The  young  gentleman,  his  mam- 
curing  being  finished,  has  risen, 
paid   Miss    Limbird    and  de- 
parted, followed  by  Miss  Cla- 
ridge   carrying    her    bowl  and 
towel.     The  door-gong  sounds] 
Quex.     Is  that  she? 
Miss  Moon.     No  ;    that  young  gen- 
tleman leaving. 

[Miss  Moon,   carrying  her  bo\d 

and  towel,  and  Miss  Huddle, 

after    exchanging    a  few    word* 

with  Miss  Limbird,  withdraw] 

Fkayne.     [To  Quex,  biliously]   Hew 

revoltiugly  hideous  these  gals  look  this 

morning ! 

Quex.  Same  as  yesterday.  You're 
seedy. 

Frayne  [closing  his  eyes].  Oh,  shock- 
ingly seedy.  [Sitting]  I'm  in  for  a  go 
of  malaria,  I  fear. 

Quex.  Shame  of  me  to  have  routed 
you  out  of  bed  and  bothered  you  with 
my  affairs.  [Sitting]  But  you  can 
quite  understand,  Chick,  how  con- 
foundedly anxious  I  am  as  to  the  atti- 
tude Miss  Fullgarney  will  adopt  toward 
me  to-day. 

Frayne.     Quite,  quite.     Harry 

Quex.     Yes? 

Frayne.  What  champagne  was  it 
we  drank  last  night  at  Richmond? 

Quex  [with  some  bitterness].  Ha! 
"  Felix  Poubelle,  Carte  d'Or." 

Frayne   [shaking  his  head],     I  can't 
take  champagne. 
Quex.     Can't  you? 
Frayne.     I  mean  I  oughtn't  to. 
Quex.     Oh.     [Referring  to  his  tvakh 
again]     I've  given  you  a  pretty  minute 
\  acsovuiX,  ol  Vast*  ui^hVs  tragedy,  Chick. 
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"I'll  do  what  I  can  for  you"  —  those 
-were  the  Fullgarney's  words.  Good 
lord,  they  came  at  me  like  a  bolt  from 
the  blue!  Does  she  intend  to  act  up 
to  them,  eh?  —  that's  the  question. 
Surely  she'll  act  up  to  them,  Chick? 

Fratne.  Have  you  met  the  ladies 
this  morning? 

Quex.  Yes  —  except  Muriel,  who 
didn't  show  at  breakfast. 

Frayne.     How  did  you  find  'em  ? 


Sjex.     Amiability  itself ;    they  know 
ing.     [Rising     and     looking     down 
upon  Frayne]     You  see,  Chick,  all  that 


Miss  Fullgarney  has  to  do  —  if  she 
hasn't  already  done  it  —  is  to  tell  a 
trifling  taradiddle  to  Muriel  concerning 
the  events  of  last  night.  Well,  in  effect, 
she  has  promised  to  do  that,  hasn't  she? 
[Impatiently]     Eh? 

Frayne  [gloomily].  Frankly,  Harry, 
I  shouldn't  be  in  the  least  surprised  if 
the  jade  sold  you. 

Quex  [his  jaw  falling].  You  wouldn't? 

Frayne.     No. 

Quex.  Phew !  /  should.  ( Warmly] 
By  Jove,  I  should ! 

Frayne.  I  have  conceived  a  great 
aversion  to  her  —  a  long,  scraggy  gal. 

Quex  [with  enthusiasm].  As  full  of 
courage  as  a  thoroughbred ! 

Frayne  [closing  his  eyes],  I  can 
picture  her  elbows;  sharp,  pointed 
elbows  —  the  barbed  fence  of  the  spite- 
ful woman. 

Quex.  Pooh!  yesterday  she  was 
alluring. 

Frayne  [rising  painfully].  Yester- 
day   1      [Gravely]      Harry,    do    you 

know  there  are  moments  when  1  feel 
that  I  am  changing  toward  the  sex ; 
when  I  fancy  I  can  discern  the  skele- 
ton, as  it  were,  through  the  rounded 
cheek? 

Quex.     You ! 

Frayne.  Yes,  this  novel  sentiment 
is  undoubtedly  gaining  possession  of 
your  old  friend  —  gradually,  perhaps, 
but  surely. 

Quex  [regarding  him  searchinaly]. 
Excuse  me,  Chick  —  did  you  turn  into 
the  Beefsteak  when  you  got  back  from 
Richmond  last  night  ? 

Frayne.  For  an  hour.  Oh,  a  great 
mistake. 

Quex.  What,  a  little  whiskey  on  the 
top  of  champagne? 

Frayne  [gazing  pathetically  at  Quex 
with  watery  eyes],  A  good  deal  of  cham- 
pagne underneath  a  lot  of  whiskey. 

[The  door-gong  sounds] 


Quex.  Who's  this?  [He  walks  to  the 
entrance,  and  looks  into  the  further  room] 
The  Fullgarney. 

[He  returns  to  his  former  'position, 
as  Sophy  enters  quickly,  fol- 
lowed by  Miss  Claridge,  Miss 
Moon,  and  Miss  Huddle. 
Sophy  —  dressed  as  at  the  end 
of  the  First  Act  —  is  pale,  red- 
eyed,  and  generally  unstrung. 
She  comes  to  Quex,  discon- 
certed by  his  presence] 
Sophy  [confronting  him].  Oh,  good- 
morning. 

Quex.  May  I  beg  a  few  mo- 
ments   ? 

Sophy.     Er   —   certainly.      I'll   just 

take  off  my  things 

[He    joins    Frayne.      She    goes 
across   the   room   where   she  is 
surrounded  by  her  girls] 
Miss     Claridge.     Oh,     Miss     Full- 
garney, how  ill  you  look ! 

Miss  Moon.     You  do  seem  queer ! 
Miss  Huddle.     Just  as  if  you  were 
sickening  for  something. 

Miss  Limbird  [coming  between  Miss 
Claridge  and  Sophy).  Quite  ghostly! 
Sophy.  I'm  all  right,  girls;  I've 
had  a  bad  night,  that's  all.  [Giving  her 
umbrella  to  Miss  Claridge  and  her  bag 
to  Miss  Moon,  who  passes  it  to  Miss 
Huddle]  Here !  hi !  take  that  beastly 
bag.  [To  Miss  Limbird,  who  is  remov- 
ing her  hat]  Oh,  don't  waggle  my  head, 
whatever  you  do!  [To  Miss  Moon, 
who  is  pulling  at  her  jacket]  Tear  the 
thing  off.  [Strip  mng  off  her  gloves,  and 
speaking  in  a  whisper]  Girls,  I  don't 
want  to  be  disturbed  for  five  minutes. 

Miss  Limbird.  Very  well.  Miss 
Fullgarney. 

Sophy  [glancing  at  Quex  and  Frayne, 
who  are  now  looking  out  of  the  window, 
with  their  backs  toward  her].  If  Miss 
Eden  should  happen  to  turn  up  before 
I'm  free,  just  mention  who  I'm  en- 
gaged with,  will  you  ? 

Miss  Moon.     Yes,  Miss  Fullgarney. 
Sophy.     That'll    do.      [With    sudden 
fierceness]     What  are  you  all  staring  at  ? 
Haven't   any   of   you   ever   slept   in   a 
strange  bed? 

[The    girls    retreat    hastily,    each 

carrying    an    article    belonging 

to  Sophy] 

Quex  [advancing  a  step  or  two],     I  am 

exceedingly   sorry    to   see   you  looking 

so  fatigued. 

Sophy    \Jaintl\j\.    \ftta£\.    ^ss»   ^ 
eyes  the  itacta  rn^V    \&V»  **°^*  ^ 
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ulrance,  and  approaches 
f  lord? 

3  ventured  to  call  upon 

|4ka   Fullgarney,  in  the  hope  of 

|    the    excellent    understanding 

ii'li  we  parted  last  night. 

[painting  to    Fuayne].     Well, 


Oh 


oh, 


[To 


who  has  turned  oWBtfl  Krayni 
Snrnvj  1  have  taken  mv  old 
sted  friend,  Sir  Chichcsicr 
into    my    confidence    in    this 

\it'ihioud<j\.     Indeed? 
1   thought  it    desirable   ihere 

I  be  a  third  party 

r.     P'r'aps   you're   right.     (Cut- 
One  needs  a  third  party   when 
the    honour   of    meeting   your 
Ip  —  [checking     herself].       Exeuse 

(  [pleasantly,  with  a  ulight  bote  of 
wledtjmenl].  Before  we  iro  further, 
1  1  I'll  you  lhat  iier  Grace  has  in- 
a  of  what  passed  between  you 

Nothing  passed. 
Precisely. 
I'he  lady   beamed   upon   me, 
l-  world  as  if  she  was  an  angel 
Salurday-to-M.>..d:iy    here 


promptly  selecting  a  key,  unlocks  the  foul 
Fortunate  coincidence. 

[She  opens  the  box  and  take*  mi 

the  first  thing  that  presents  Hid] 

—  the  blue  silk  garter   vitk  lilt 

diamond  buckle] 

Sophy  [scandalized].    Oh,  my  gracious! 

I  beg  your  pardon. 

[She  leaves  him  hurriedly  and  hida 
the  box  in  the  cabinet] 
Qttex    [quietly    to    FhayneJ.      Chick, 
she  lias  passed  the  souvenirs  on  to  Miss 
Fullgarney  I 

Fbaynb      [bitterly].     How      like     a 

Quex.     Some  women. 

Frayke  [in  disgust].     Pah ! 

Quex.     Yesterday  she  was  alluring. 

Frayxe  [waving  the  past  from  him\. 
Yesterday  —  [with  a  slight  hiccup]  hit! 
[Turning  away  apologetically]     The  heal 

[He  walks  away,  as  Sophy  return 
to  Quex] 
Quex.  iroSopnrl  Well,  I  must  not 
detain  you  longer.  Miss  Fullgarney. 
But  there  is,  of  course,  one  point  upon 
which  1  should  lik.iiii  feel  eoinplctch  in- 
sured.     You  have  seen  Miss  Kden f 

Sophy.     No  ;    not  since  last  evening. 

Quex  \anxiiiuxlg\.  When  do  you ! 

[looking  away].     I'm  rather  w 
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Quex.    Yes? 

Sophy  [deliberately].  I  am  going  to 
tell  her  a  He. 

Quex  [with  some  emotion].  Miss  Full- 
garney,  I  —  I 

Sophy.  Oh,  I  said  I'd  do  what  I  can 
for  you.  [Uncomfortably]  And  this  is 
all  I  can  do. 

Quex  [light-heartedly].     All! 

Sophy.    Just  to  give  you  a  chance. 

Quex.  Chance!  [Drawing  a  deep 
breath]  You  place  my  happiness  be- 
yond danger. 

Sophy  [impulsively,  offering  him  her 
hand].     I  wisn  you  luck,  my  lord. 

[He  takes  her  hand  and  wrings  it] 

Frayne  [who  has  opened  the  window 
for  air].     Hallo ! 

Sophy  [turning  nervously].  What 
? 

Frayne  [looking  out].  Isn't  this 
your  friend,  Captain  Bastling? 

Quex.     Bastling? 

Frayne.     At  that  window? 

[Frayne  moves  away  to  the  cir- 
cular table  and  sniffs  at  a  bottle 
of  scent.  Quex  goes  to  the 
window] 

Quex  [looking  out].  Yes.  What's  old 
Napier  up  to  there? 

Sophy  [guiltily] .  I  —  I  heard  Captain 
Bastling  mention  that  he  was  thinking 
of  having  his  hand  read  by  Mr.  Valma 
some  time  or  other. 

Quex.  No  !  ha,  ha,  ha !  [Leaving  the 
window]  He  doesn't  see  me;  I  won't 
disturb  him.  [To  Sophy,  Jocularly] 
A  convenient  arrangement  —  it  is  pos- 
sible to  transfer  one's  self  from  the  mani- 
curist to  the  palmist  without  the  trouble 
of  putting  on  one's  gloves. 

Sophy.     Ha,  ha!  y — yes. 

Quex  [pausing  on  his  way  to  the  en- 
trance]. Miss  Fullgarney,  may  I  ask  if 
you  and  Mr.  Valma  have  fixed  upon  the 
date  of  your  marriage  ? 

Sophy.  Oh,  we  sha'n't  get  married 
yet  awhile  —  not  for  a  year  or  more,  I 
fancy. 

Quex  [graciously].  In  that  case,  I 
shall  hope  to  have  the  pleasure,  and 
the  privilege,  of  being  present  at  your 
wedding  —  with  my  wife. 

Sophy  [hanging  her  head].  Thank 
jrou. 

Quex.    Chick [He  goes  out] 

Frayne  [turning  to  Sophy  with  dig- 
nity]. Miss  Fullgarney,  one  thing  I 
desire  to  say.  It  is  that  your  behaviour 
this  morning  completely  obliterates  — 
the 


[He  is  cut  short  by  another  hiccup 
and,  with  a  bowt  withdraws. 
Pollitt  appears  at  the  window. 
Sophy  goes  to  the  entrance,  and 
watches  the  departure  of  Quex 
and  Frayne.  Pollitt  enters 
the  room.  The  door-gong 
sounds] 
Pollitt.     Sophy. 

Sophy  [turning].    Oh!    Valma,  dear? 
Pollitt  [with  a  heavy  brow].     Captain 
Bastling  is  waiting  at  my  place,  for 
Miss  Eden. 

Sophy  [subdued].  Is  he? 
Pollitt.  Dearest,  during  my  brief 
but,  I  pride  myself,  honourable  associa- 
tion with  palmistry,  this  is  the  first  time 
my  rooms  have  been  used  for  this  sort 
of  game. 

Sophy.     This  sort  of  game? 
Pollitt.     Other      Professors      have 
stooped   to   it,   but   I  —  oh,   no,   it  is 

Slaying  palmistry  a  little  bit  too  low 
own. 

Sophy  [unhappily].  Surely  it's  quite 
harmless,  love  —  a  couple  of  young 
people  meeting  to  say  good-by. 

Pollitt.  From  what  you've  told 
me,  I  greatly  doubt  that  it  will  be 
good-by. 

Sophy.     D — d — do  you? 

Pqllitt  [hotly].  Anyhow  I  resent 
your  being  the  go-between  of  this 
gallant  captain  and  a  girl  betrothed  to 
another  man  —  you  who  are  naturally 
such  a  thorough  lady ! 

Sophy.     Oh  —  oh,  Valma 1 

[She    drops    her    head    upon    his 
shoulder  and  whimpers] 

Pollitt.     Dearest,  what  have  I  said? 

Sophy.  Valma,  I've  made  up  my 
mind.  I  intend  to  do  exactly  what  you 
wish,  in  the  future,  in  everything.  I'm 
going  to  give  up  squatting  down  here 
manicuring  gentlemen 

Pollitt.     Sophy ! 

Sophy.  And  shall  simply  sail  about 
these  rooms,  overlooking  my  girls  in 
the  plainest  of  silks.  And  never  again 
will  I  interfere  in  an  underhand  way 
in  other  people's  affairs  on  any  account 
whatever.  [Putting  her  arms  round  his 
neck]  Yes,  you  shall  find  me  a  lady  — 
a  lady 

Pollitt    [tenderly].     Ah !     [The 

door-gong  sounds.  She  raises  her  head 
and  dries  her  eyes  hurriedly]  Is  that 
Miss  Eden? 

[He  crosses  to  the  window  as  she 
goes    to    the    entrance.      Miss 
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:  Limbird.     [To  Sophy]     Here's 

_j-  \witk  a  nod].  Give  me  half  a 
}  with  her;  then  I'm  at  liberty. 
(i  ,d  disappears.    Sophy  comes 

Jllitt]     I'll    sund    Muriel    across 

i  departs.  Mirr  Limrieo  re- 
ams and,  holding  the  portiere 
aside,  admit)  Muriel.  Mu- 
riel is  wearing  a  veil.  Miss 
Limbiru  withdraws.  Sophy 
meets  Muriel,-  they  ki«s  each 
other  undemonstrativtly] 
Y  [constrainedly].  Well,  thirlinsr? 
MEL    [i"»i    the    imne    way].     Well, 

You're  here,  then? 
!..     As  you  see. 
v.     Any  difficulty? 
iel  [in  a  hard  roice].     No.     The 
s  and  Mrs.  ,J;iek  were  coming  lo 
shopping,    and    Ijidy    Owbndge 
led   that   she   and    I   should   tack 

How    have   you   got   rid    of 

.     Spoken  the  truth,  for  once 

d  really  does  throb  terribly. 

t  I've  run  in  here  In  sit  quietly 

while     they [Suddenly] 


hands].  Yes,  hut  at  (he  same  time  you 
put  the  dreadful  idea  into  my  head. 
Sophy,  and  I've  not  been  able  to  di*- 
misa  it  for  one  moment  since. 

Sophy  [under  lor  l.reath].     Oh! 

[BUM 

Muriel  [lifting  her  t-etl].  Then! 
you  can  see  what  I've  been  goinj 
through. 

Sophy  [looking  tit  her}.      I'm  no  softy. 

Muriel  [looking  at  Soi-HYj.  Yet 
look  rather  washed  out  loo.  Haven't 
you  slept,  either? 

Sophy  [turning  her  head  away).  Not 
over  well.  [Falteringly]  Then,  aftrr 
all,  it  would  have  been  better  if  1  had 
spied  on  her? 

Muriel.  Anything  —  even  that  — 
would  have  been  preferable  to  this  un- 
certainty. 

Sophy.     [To   herself,   her  jaw  fattins] 


Oh- 


-I 


Muriel  [looking  toward  the   trindov]. 

Has  he  arrived? 
Sophy.     Yes. 

[Muriel  rises,  then  Sorml 
Muriel  [producing,  from  her  pwW. 

a  jrwelkr's  ease  nnd  thotriitij  it  to  SuJ-lil"!- 
Do  you  like  this?  I've  just  bought  it, 
over  the  way,  at  Greasier's. 

Sophy.     For  Captain  Basiling? 
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Sophy.    "I  only "    I  can't  read 

it. 

Muriel  [through  her  tears], 

*'  I  only  know  —  we  loved  in  vajn : 

I  only  feel  —  Farewell !  —  Farewell ! " 

Sophy  Jin  a  low  voice].  Very  nice, 
darling.  [She  lays  the  vaper  tenderly 
upon  the  box  and  goes  to  Muriel.  Ey- 
ing her  keenly]  You  really  are  deter- 
mined, then,  to  wish  him  good-by  ? 

Muriel  [turning  to  her  and  weeping 
upon  her  shoulder].     Oh,  Sophy !  Sophy  ! 

Sophy.  There,  there!  it'll  soon  be 
over. 

Muriel  [raising  her  head].  Over! 
yes,  yes!  over! 

Sophy.  And  —  pVaps  it's  all  for 
the  best,  you  know. 

Muriel.    For  the  best ! 

Sophy.  What  I  mean  is,  that  very 
likely  we've  both  of  us  been  a  little 
cruel  to  poor  Lord  Quex  —  hard  on 
him 

Muriel  [indignantly].  You  say  this 
to  me!  [Distractedly]  You  say  this, 
after  having  poisoned  my  mind  and 
given  me  an  awful  night  of  sleepless- 
ness and  doubt.  Yesterday  I  was  as 
firm  as  a  rock;  to-day  I'm  as  weak  as 
water  again.  [Facing  Sophy  with  flash- 
ing eyes]  Ah,  I  tell  you  honestly  you'd 
better  not  let  me  meet  Captain  Bastling 
this  morning!  you'd  better  not  let  me 
see  him! 

[The  door-gong  Sounds.  Bast- 
lino  appears  at  the  window, 
and  looks  into  the  room] 

Sophy  [whose  back  is  toward  the  win- 
dow, soothingly].  No,  no,  you  sha'n't 
go  across  to  Vaima's  while  you're  like 
this.  I'll  make  an  excuse  for  you  to 
Captain  Bastling 

Bastling  [at  the  window].     Muriel ! 

Muriel  [passing  Sophy  swiftly]. 
Napier ! 

Sophy  [holding  her  arm].       Darling  — 

Muriel  [freeing  herself].    Release  me, 

Sophy !  release  me !  ah ! 

[She  joins  Bastling  and  they  dis- 
appear. As  Sophy  goes  to  the 
window  and  looks  out  after 
them,  Quex  enters,  followed  by 
Frayne] 

Quex  [glancing  round  the  room]. 
Miss  Fullgarney 

Sophy  [turning  sharply].  Hey? 
[Blankly]     Oh  —  my  lord ! 

Quex.  I  am  compelled  to  intrude 
upon  you  again.  I  have  just  met  Lady 
Owbndjge,  with  her  Grace  and  Mrs. 
Eden   in   Sackville   Street.    My  aunt 


sends  me  with  a  message  to  Miss  Eden. 

Sophy  [confused].  M — m — Miss 
Eden? 

Quex.  Mrs.  Eden  has  proposed  a 
lunch  at  Prince's,  provided  that  Miss 
Eden  feels  equal  to  —  [Looking  about 
him  again]     Where  is  Miss  Eden? 

Sophy.    Where  ? 

Quex.     She  is  here  —  with  you. 

Sophy.    N — no. 

Quex.    No  ? 

Sophy  [with  a  gulp].  I  haven't  seen 
anything  of  her. 

Quex  [in  an  altered  tone].     Really? 

Sophy.     No. 

Quex  [calmly].     Strange. 

[He  walks  away  and  joins  Frayne. 
Sophy  stealthily  closes  and 
fastens  the  window] 

Quex.  [In  a  low  voice,  to  Frayne] 
Chick  — 

Frayne.     Eh? 

Quex.  Miss  Eden  is  here.  Why  is 
the  Fullgarney  telling  me  this  falsehood  ? 

Frayne.  You  will  remember  I  was 
positive  she  would  sell  you  before  she'd 
done  with  you. 

Quex  [gripping  Frayne's  arm]. 
Don't !  [Advancing  to  Sophy  —  po- 
litely] I  understood  from  my  aunt, 
Miss  Fullgarnoy,  that  her  ladyship  left 
Miss  Eden  at  Gressier's,  the  jeweller's, 
less  than  half  an  hour  ago. 

Sophy  [fussing  with  the  objects  upon 
the  cabinet  and  the  manicure  table].    Oh? 

Quex.  Miss  Eden  had  some  little 
commission  to  discharge  at  Gressier's, 
and  intended  coming  across  to  you  im- 
mediately afterward. 

Sophy  [quickly].  Ah,  then  she  hasn't 
finished  her  business  at  Gressier's  yet. 

Quex.  Yes,  because  I  looked  In  at 
the  shop  on  my  way  here. 

Sophy.  Funny.  I  can't  imagine 
where  she's  taken  herself  to. 

Quex  [earnestly].  Miss  Fullgar- 
ney  

Sophy.     My  lord  ? 

Quex.  I  thought  we  had  become 
good  friends,  you  and  I ? 

Sophy.     So  we  have,  I  hope. 

Quex.  And  that  you  were  desirous 
of  rendering  me  a  service  ? 

Sophy.     Well,  aren't  I,  my  lord? 

Qukx.  Are  you?  You  know  that 
Miss  Eden  came  to  you  directly  she 
left  Gressier's.     You  know  she  did. 

Sophy  [after  a  pause  —  drawing  a 
deep  breath].     Yes,  I  —  1  own  it. 

Quex  [reproachfully].  Ah,  Miss  Full- 
garney ! 
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I  here  [Steadying  herself]  But 
:-  -  the  fact  is  Miss  Eden  had 
o  make  that  she  didn't  wish 
^  to  interfere  over,  and  — and 
t  for  ton  minutes.  If 
_Mt  know  where  she  is, 
l  hi1  Burlington. 
c  [dw-jf  tpiidhj].  Oh.  she  has  run 
n  few  minutes? 
f.     She   might   be  a   quarter  of 

:.     Not  run  out ;    .ffnirrt  out,  at 
ih.'-f  windows. 
■   tfotnUy].     One  of  these  win- 


What  i 
Yoi 


lUrifr 


that   Miss   Eden   was   in 
[Fhatxk.    po*- 

■0/  on  lata,  has  gone  /a  the  dnnr  in 

He  now  rajM  o(  (fie  (ioor 
no,   Chick  —  please !      wo 


cular  table.  During  Sophi- 
harangue  hit  eyes  fall  upon  fr 
jeweller's  case  and  the  tcnip  4 
paper  lying  open  upon  it.  Si 
glares  at  the  meriting  for  a  •»■ 
mint,  then  conies  to  the  taMi 
and  picks  up  both  the  case  uni 

the  paper] 

Fratne.  [To  Sophy,  while  this  1 
going  on]  My  good  lady,  a  littl 
candor  on  your  part 

Sophi.  I  don't  understand  wtai 
you're  hinting  at  by  "a  little  candor" 
You've  already  been  told  where  M» 
Eden  is,  and  anybody  who  knows  n 
knows  that  if  I  sav  a  thing  — ■ — 

Fkavne.  But  when  your  young  ladit 
declare  

Sophi*.  I'm  really  not  responsible 
for  the  sayings  and  doings  of  a  pant! 
of  stupid  girls.  If  they  didn't  see  Mi* 
Eden  go  out  they  were  asleep,  and  if 
they  weren't  a^ln-p  ihey're  blind;  and 
as  I've  explained  till  I'm  hoarse.  I'm 
very  busy  this  morning,  and  I  anooU 
be  extremely  obliged  to  you  two  g 


Que: 


Chick. 
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Quex.  They  are  acquaintances  — 
friends.  [  With  a  stamp  of  the  foot]  They 
are  on  terms  of 

Sophy  {faintly].    Oh ! 

Quex  [pointing  to  the  window].  She 
is  with  him  at  this  moment  —  there. 

Sophy  [unsteadily].  Whatever  are 
you  saying,  my  lord?  [Discovering  that 
he  has  the  jeweller's  case  and  the  paper] 
Ah ! 

Ouex.  Yes,  I  found  these  upon  the 
table.  [She  advances,  to  take  them  from 
him]  Miss  Eden  left  them  here  — 
forgot  them  ? 

Sophy  [in  a  murmur].     Yes. 

[He  gives  them  to  her.     She  puts 
them  into  her  pocket  and  sits] 

Quex.  •  Come  1  tell  me. 

Sophy.  You  —  you  are  not  the  only 
one  in  the  field,  my  lord. 

Quex.    So  I  conclude. 

Sophy.     Have  pity  on  her ! 

Quex  [sternly].     How  dare  you ! 

Sophy.  It's  more  my  fault  than 
hers. 

Quex.     Continue. 

Sophy.  She  has  wanted  to  stop  it, 
hating  herself  for  being  deceitful,  but  I 
—  I've  encouraged  her,  egged  her  on. 

Quex.     Yes. 

Sophy.  They've  been  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  here  at  my  place. 

Quex  [again  pointing  to  the  window]. 
In    this    fellow  s    rooms  —  Mr.    Val- 


uta 8 

Sophy  [rising].  No,  no.  They've 
never  met  there,  till  this  morning.  But 
he  —  young  Bastling  —  he's  going  away, 
abroad,  in  a  fortnight  or  so,  and  ho 
wished  to  say  good-by  to  her  quietly. 

Quex  [turning  toward  the  window 
fiercely].     Ah ! 

Sophy  [laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm]. 
Be  careful,  my  lord ! 

Quex  [looking  at  her].     Careful? 

Sophy  [significantly].  I  know  how 
she  feels  to-day.  If  vou  want  to  send 
her  to  Hong-Kong  with  Captain  Bast- 
ling 

[Quex  hesitates  for  a  moment, 
then  crosses  to  Frayne,  to 
whom  he  speaks  apart] 

Quex.    Chick !   now  shall  I  act  ? 

Frayne  [dismally].  Dear  old  chap, 
to  be  quite  honest  with  you,  I  was  not 
wholly  captivated  by  Miss  Eden  when 
you  presented  me  yesterday. 

9uex.     Tshah!     What  shall  I  do? 

wait? 

Vbatnm.  In  any  event,  of  course, 
the  man  'a  head  has  to  be  punched.     But 


1 


it  might  be  wise  to  delay  doing  it  un- 
til        . 

Suex.  [To  Sophy]  You  spoke,  a 
9  while  ago,  of  giving  me  "  a  chance." 
I  see  now  what  was  in  your  mind. 
There's  a  risk,  then,  that  this  good-by 
may  not  be  final  ? 

Sophy       [stammeringly],       W — well, 

Quex  [sharply].     Eh? 

Sophy  [breaking  down].  Oh,  my 
lord,  recollect,  she's  not  much  more 
than  a  girl ! 

Quex.  No,  she  is  not  much  more 
than  a  girl ;  but  you  —  though  you 
and  she  are  of  the  same  age  —  you  are 
a  woman.  You  know  your  world,  up- 
stairs and  downstairs,  boudoir  and 
kitchen.  Yet  you  own  you  have  en- 
couraged her  in  this,  made  her  clan- 
destine meetings  with  this  penniless 
beggar  possible.  You  — !  you  de- 
serve to  be  whipped,  Miss  Fullgarney  — 
whipped ! 

Sophy  [facing  him].  Come,  my  lord ! 
not  so  fast!  After  ail,  remember, 
Captain  Bastling  may  be  poor,  but  he's 
Miss  Eden's  match  in  other  ways. 

Quex.     Match? 

Sophy.  Young,  and  good-looking. 
Oh,  and  isn't  it  natural ? 

Quex.  Quite  natural  —  quite. 
[Turning  to  Frayne]  Chick,  what  an 
ass  I've  been ;  what  fools  we  old  chaps 
are,  all  of  us !  Why,  if  I  had  led  the  life 
of  a  saint,  it  would  only  be  necessary  for 
a  man  like  this  Bastling  to  come  along, 
to  knock  me  out.  Good  lord,  how 
clear  it  is,  when  it's  brought  home  to 
you  in  this  fashion !  It  isn  t  the  scamp, 
the  roue\  a  girl  shies  at;  it's  the  old 
scamp,  the  old  roue\  She'll  take  the 
young  one,  the  blackguard  with  a 
smooth  skin  and  a  bright  eye,  directly 
he  raises  a  hand  —  take  him  without  a 
murmur,  money-hunter  though  he  may 
be.  Take  him !  by  Jove,  she  leaps  into 
his  arms! 

Frayne.  D'ye  mean  that  Bast- 
ling  ? 

Quex.  Napier  Bastling!  [Breaking 
into  a  prolonged  peal  of  laughter]  Ha, 
ha,  ha,  ha!  Chick,  he's  just  what  / 
was  at  eight-and-twenty.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
what  I  was  —  and  worse,  damn  him ! 
—  and  she  loves  him. 

Sophy  [who  has  been  listening  with 
wide-open  eyes  and  parted  lva*\.  \$N 
not  true\  iXiYsctXiXxwA 

You   t\nnk  «o,  Ymb*1     ^^  ^  «« 
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i>  a  quiet  corntr 
luck  your  impudent  face  in  his. 

fhad 

Oh !  he  wouldn't ! 

I  [Frayxe  has  walked  away;  Qcbx 
now  joins  him] 

[as   he   goes).      Wouldn't    he! 

ha!       [To     Frayne,    fiercely] 

t>  devil  am  1  to  do.  Chick? 

»e.     Puneh  his  head. 

•   [pan!ing[.     Oh!     oh!     [Bastv 

mndistinelly  Mm  through  the  muslin 

1  appears  at  the  window.     He  rapt 

upon  the   window  frame..     Sophy 

i   at    the   window]     Eh—  ?     [[/«- 

■  breath)     Oh!      [She  goes  swiftly 

ix  and  Frayne,  seizes  them  by  the 

Maud   pushes  them  toward  the  door 

W  partition,  saying  agitatedly]    Wait 

don't   oome  out,    or   make  a 

What  are  you  up  to  now? 

Stay    here    till    1     find    out 
ippened.     Oh,   I'll  do   what   I 


Bast  lin  q.  Good.  And 
hands  I  ithher]  thanks  to  y«u- 
ktr  hand]     Thanks. 

Sophy  [nerving  herself  for  her  UuXi 
Thanks! 

Bastli.yg.  A  million  of 'em.  Wfaal't 
the  matter? 

Sophy.     Oh,  nothing. 

Bastling.  Yes,  there  is.  Come  ok. 
with  it. 

Sopht.  Well  —  thanks!  (7Wh 
her  head]    There  isn't  much  in  thanb 

Babtling  [puziled].  Not  mueh  it 
thanks? 

Sophy  {turning  away,  pouting].  I 
think  not. 

Bastling  [smiling].  Oh,  I  know  I 
owe  a  tremendous  deal  to  th*  MWIT 
manirurist,  and  I  don't  intend  to  fort* 
it.  Just  now  I'm  rather  hard-up  [glrv 
ing  toward  the  window],  but  1  shalTb** 
funds  before  long 

Sophy  [turning  to  him  with  (n«« 
indignation].      On ! 

Bastling.     What  do  you  want,  ih>'i' 

Sophy  {after  a  moment's  hesitation 
sidling  up  to  him].     Not  money. 

Bastling.     Not? 

Sophy.  A  little  more  than  plaio 
thanks,  though. 

Bastling  [looking  into  her  eijt*,  wvflt- 
■       Ha.  ha-  ha ! 
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Bastling  [after  a  pause,  speaking  in 
a  low  voice,  his  eyes  avoiding  Muriel's]. 
Well  —  ha!  —  I  suppose  every  man 
makes  a  big  mistake  at  least  once  in 
his  life.  I've  made  mine.  At  the  same 
time,  I  —  I  —  [hurriedly]  —  oh,  I'll 
write. 

[With  a  slight,  quick  bow  to  Mu- 
riel, he  wheels  round  sharply 
and  goes  out] 
Sophy  [wiping  his  kiss  from  her  lips]. 
The  wretch !  the  wretch ! 

[The  door-gong  sounds] 
Muriel   [covering   her  eyes   with  her 

hand  and  uttering  a  tow  moan].  Oh ! 

Sophy  [hanging  her  head].  You  see, 
darling,  yesterday  at  Faunoey  Court, 
I  —  I  tried  it  on  with  Lord  Quex,  and 
he  behaved  like  a  gentleman.  So  the 
notion  struck  me  that  I'd  treat  the 
young  man  in  the  same  way,  just  to 
see  what  he  was  made  of,  and  —  well, 
I'm  glad  you  came  in.  You  might 
never  have  believed  me. 

Muriel  [in  a  hard  voice].  The  shirt- 
stud  —  the  stuff  I  wrote  —  I  left  them 

with  you 

Sophy  [producing  them],  I  found 
them  after  you'd  gone. 

[Muriel  takes  the  piece  of  paper 

and  tears  it  into  small  pieces. 

Sophy  offers  her  the  jeweller's 

case] 

Muriel  [haughtily].     Take  that  back 

to  Gressier's  this  afternoon,  please,  and 

tell  them  I've  changed  my  mind.     Say 

I'll  have  a  little  silver  collar  for  my  dog, 

in  its  place. 

[She  sinks  into  the  screen-chair, 

with  her  eyes  closed.     Slipping 

the  case  into  her  pocket,    Sophy 

tip-toes   up  to   the  door  in  the 

partition;      she    opens   it    and 

beckons  to  Quex,  who  appears 

with  Frayne] 

Sophy.      [To    Quex,    in    a    whisper] 

Phsst!     It's  all   nicely  settled.     She's 

said  good-by  to  him  for  good.     What  a 

fuss  you  made  about  nothing ! 

[She  points  to  the  screen-chair; 
he  approaches  Muriel.  Sophy 
and  Frayne  talk  together] 

Quex  [softly],     Muriel 

Muriel  [opening  her  eyes,  startled]. 
Quex! 

Quex  [brightly].  I  came  up  to  town 
this  morning  with  Sir  Chichester.  We'  ve 
iust  met  Aunt  Julia,  and  the  rest  of 
em,  in  Sackville  Street.  Mrs.  Jack 
clamours  for  lunch  at  Prince's.  What 
do  you  say  ? 


Muriel  [passing  her  hand  across  her 
eyes].     Thanks.     It'll  be  jolly. 

Quex  [gayly].     Ah ! 

Muriel  [laying  her  hand  upon  hi* 
sleeve].     Quex 

Quex.     Eh? 

Muriel  [rising,  and  speaking  in  a 
low,  appealing  voice].  Give  me  your 
word  you  have  been  loyal  to  me,  down 
to  your  very  thought,  since  our  engage- 
ment. 

Quex  [earnestly].     Muriel,  I 

Muriel.  Hush  I  [Giving  him  her 
hand]  I  believe  you.  [The  door-gong 
sounds]  And,  look  here!  I  haven't 
been  quite  fair,  or  generous,  to  you,  I  am 
afraid.  But  I  am  going  to  be  differ- 
ent   

Quex.     After  to-day ! 

Muriel.  From  this  moment. 
Harry 

Quex.     Hey? 

Muriel.  I  won't  keep  you  till  the 
end  of  the  year.  Marry  me,  and  have 
done  with  it,  directly  the  season  is  over, 
and  take  me  away. 

Quex  [bending  over  her  hand].  Good 
heavens ! 

[Miss  Limbird  holds  the  portiere  aside 
and  admits  Lady  Owbridge,  the 
Duchess  of  Strood,  and  Mrs. 
Eden.  Miss  Limbird  then  returns 
to  her  desk.  Quex  goes  to  Lady 
Owbridge,  takes  her  arm,  and  leads 
her  forward]  Aunt  Julia  1  aunt! 
my  dear  Aunt  Julia ! 

[The  Duchess  joins  Frayne. 
Mrs.  Eden  comes  to  Muriel 
and  receives  the  news  of  the 
hastened  marriage.  Sophy 
moves  away  to  the  window] 
Quex  [excitedly,  to  Lady  Owbridge]. 
Oh,  my  dear  aunt ! 

Lady  Owbridge.  What  ails  you, 
Henry? 

Quex.  Muriel !  she  —  she  —  she's 
going  to  marry  me ! 

Lady  Owbridge.     I  hope  so. 
Quex.     But  at  the  end  of  the  season ! 
a  month  hence!    a  month,  a  month,  a 
month ! 

Lady  Owbridge.  My  dear  boy! 
Heaven  prosper  your  union!  Mu- 
riel  

Mrs.  Eden.  [To  Lady  Owbridge] 
Isn't  this  glorious  news,  Lady  Ow- 
bridge? But  I  always  thought  it  un- 
wise to  protract  the  engagement.  You 
never  know  what  may  happen^  do  ^<^9„ 
I  must  teW.  \tofc  $&»2t  vtas3&s*& 
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I  [She    joins     the     Duchess     and 
r"  iayne,  and  chatters  to  them] 

/BRIDGE.     [To  Muriel,  in  a 

vice]     Muriel,   you   art1   right.     In 
:,  if  you  bave  anything  to  pardon, 
quickly.     Slow    forgiveness    is 
■■if  It  it  than  no  forgiveness. 

Eden  [coming  to  QuexI.     Con- 

.  'Thanks. 
1  [Lady    Owuridge     moves    away, 
joining  th<:  Duchess,  as  Mrs. 


.    Epev   [kissing  Mi 

KIEL].      You 

egirl! 

[Funm  cm 

us  to  Qttex] 

TNE.       [T0        QUEX, 

mournfully] 

ri[>,  llii-  i*  sl.f ... -k i nirl \ 

sudden. 

x.     Ha.  ha! 

vou  and  1.  to  pass  on 

't'thi-r  before  the  eve 

x.     One!   manv! 

yne.     No.  no.   1   me 

;  a  regular  night  of  i 
x.     Good  lord  !   go  a 

m  ! 

[Mas.     Kuen    joins 

Liov    Ow- 

e    advance* 

taMuamiJ 

tnb     [taking     Mom 

ji/b    tend}. 

vouhr    lady,    you   a 

e   about    to 

[.  [/rowfrtyj.     Thank  yoti i I       ■ 


Lad- 


OWBl 


be  i 


happy  party  at  luncheon.  Shall  n 
llui-liis-:1  Muriel  —  Henry  —  [Qni 
jams  Muriel.  Sophy  is  mH  UnH 
iri.i.'fiilly.  Miss  Limbird  Wefs  the  par- 
lien-  aside,  to  allow-  'he  visitors  to  pan  ml] 
Good-morning,  Miss  Fullgarney. 
Sophy.     Good-morning,  my  lady. 

Duchess.     Miss  Fullgarney 

Sophy.     Good-by.  your  Grace. 

[The    Duchess    and    Lady  0»- 

Frayne  [full owing  them  icith  Ms* 
Eden].     Good-day,  Miss  Fullgarney. 

Sophy.     Good-day,  sir. 

Mrs.  Eden.     Morning,  Sophy. 

Sophy.     Morning,  Mrs.  Eden. 

[Frayne  and  Mrs.  Eden  go  nil] 

Qcex  following  them  with  MceieL;. 
Good-morning,  Miss  Fullgarney. 

Sophy  [blankly].  G — -good-mominf, 
my  lord.  IQuex  and  Muriel  go  v*. 
jiiUiiwril  hj/  Miss  Limbird.  Sophy s/n«* 
iiij/i.i'..',  In  r  bosom  hearing]  Oh!  oh!  oh! 
[The  door-gong  sound*.  PotLITT  appear* 
at   the   window.     Sophy  is   wringing  Air 
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JOHN  GALSWORTHY 

John  Galsworthy  is  a  dramatist  with  a  tremendous  sense  of  life.  More  than 
any  other  English  writer  of  the  present  generation,  he  has  far-seeing  vision,  and  he 
is  true  to  humanity.  Unlike  his  contemporaries,  he  is  not  alone  concerned  with  the 
thesis  drama,  though  a  thesis  interests  him.  Unlike  his  contemporaries,  Granville 
Barker  most  notably,  he  is  not  worried  about  a  new  literary  form.  It  is  the  palpi- 
tant matter  that  concerns  him ;  it  is  the  life  quality  that  he  is  after. 

Galsworthy  is  a  writer  of  power  and  of  distinction.  He  is,  at  the  same  time, 
a  thinker  and  an  artist.  Because  he  thinks  in  an  orderly  fashion,  people  have 
accused  him,  in  his  mere  statement  of  facts,  of  being  coldly  judicial.  Yet,  always, 
there  is  a  special  arrangement  of  these  facts,  which  proclaims  him  to  be  an  artist 
with  selective  reticence.  After  reading  "The  Eldest  Son"  (1912)  one  feels  that  he 
was  writing  in  the  old  manner,  not  so  far  removed  from  the  time  of  Robertson's 
"Caste",  even  though  the  moral  question  is  of  the  modern  order.  Compare 
"The  Eldest  Son"  with  Stanley  Houghton's  "Hindle  Wakes"  (1912),  both  treating 
the  same  theme,  and  you  will  realize  the  conventionality  of  Galsworthy.  Never- 
theless, though  he  finds  it  difficult  to  keep  away  from  class  discussion,  his  sym- 
pathy has  no  conventional  limitations.  He  is  a  man  with  prejudices,  born  of  acute 
observation ;  and  that,  it  seems,  would  answer  the  critics  who  say  that  Galsworthy 
is  almost  aloof  in  his  statement  of  an  argument.  He  is  a  man  of  large  conviction, 
but,  being  an  artist,  primarily  interested  in  the  weighing  and  development  of 
character,  he  does  not  so  far  obtrude  his  convictions  as  to  overshadow  what  his 
characters  themselves  think.     This  is  a  characteristic  which  is  not  Shavian. 

Galsworthy  could  never  take  English  society,  as  it  was  before  the  War,  content 
only  to  paint  a  realistic  picture.  He  could  never  have  written  Barker's  "The 
Madras  House",  —  cleverly  pictorial,  and  minute  in  its  observation,  —  for  the 
simple  reason  that  Galsworthy  couples  with  his  observation  the  spirit  of  a  re- 
former and  the  heart  of  a  poet.  He  has  glimpses  of  life  far  above  and  beyond  Eng- 
lish life ;  his  dominant  attitude  is  fearless  facing  of  the  facts.  And  there  is  in  him 
a  high  realization  of  a  power  above  man  —  a  power  which  places  humanity  in  proper 
relationship  with  the  infinite. 

As  a  man  lives  and  thinks  [says  Galsworthy],  so  will  he  write.  But  it  is 
certain  that  to  the  makings  of  good  drama,  as  to  the  practise  of  every  other 
art,  there  must  be  brought  an  almost  passionate  love  of  discipline,  a  white- 
heat  of  self -respect,  a  desire  to  make  the  truest,  fairest,  best  thing  in  one's 
power ;  and  that  to  these  must  be  added  an  eye  that  does  not  flinch.  ^ 

This  is  measure  of  Galsworthy,  the  artist,  and  of  Galsworthy  the  man. 

The  mere  external  facts  of  his  life  are  quickly  stated.     Born  in  1867N  at  C<*scc&fe> 
in  Surrey,  he  is  steeped  in  the  traditions  of  Devons\v\Tfc.    ?Y\iW»^\^>Ksvxs,«\65s^^st- 
wonafly  say  that  in  his  early  years  he  was  earnest,  wofc,  wcA  mosA»   *XSV*»*>  ,3°* 
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?s  have  deepened  in  his  work.  Some  say  that  he  was  neither  brilliant  it 
or  quick  in  his  studies,  but  that  whatever  he  learned,  he  learned  thorough!;. 
3  and  his  novels  lark  a  certain  quality  of  brilliancy,  but  they  abound  in  i 
(characteristic  of  him.  and  they  are  never  devoid  of  that  authority  wnki 
l  learning  a  subject  thoroughly,  weighing  it  deeply,  and  pondering  it  lo 
ion  was  that  of  any  English  schoolboy  of  the  day.  From  1881  to  1! 
Harrow.  Then  followed  three  years  of  reading  at  New  College,  Oxford, 
|  bestowal  of  an  honour  decree  in  law.  Between  that  time  and  1890,  is  whki 
s  called  to  the  Bar,  Galsworthy  continued  his  legal  preparations,  tidM 
(■tied  by  his  father,  who  was  of  the  same  profession. 

.liking  tin.-  law.  ami  having  money,  the  son  travelled  the  world  over.  Earlj 
ventures  ho  met,  on  shipboard,  the  future  novelist,  Joseph  Conrad,  at  that 
viag  his  apprenticeship  as  an  ordinary  seaman.  Between  these  two  then 
p  a  firm  anil  lasling  friendship,  out  of  which  came  one  of  Galsworthy's  mod 
at  essays,  wherein  he  has  revealed  much  of  his  philosophy  of  life,  born  of  at 
sense  of  things. 
L-as  in  1899  that  Galsworthy  published  his  first  novel,  "Joeelyn."  Asbehim- 
belween  then  and  10114,  he  "acquired  some  first-hand  knowledge  of 
s  of  Capital  and  Labor,"  Later,  these  ideas  were  utilized  in  "Strife." 
Ibit  of  pondering  over  a  theme  must  be  characteristic  of  the  mental  habit  of 
"Justice"  was  pondered  over  for  two  years  before  it  was  written,  during 
s  of  August  and  September.  1906. 

an  who  holds  serious  ideas  concerning  art  and  life,  expresses  them  defr 

concretely  at    some  time  and   in  some  place.      There  is  not  a  page  of 

y's  novels  that   does  not  contain  running  commentary  on   the  facts  at 

d  social  conditions  in  relation  to  types  of  people  who  have. 
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should  have  something  to  say  so  engrossing  to  himself  that  he  has  no  need 
to  stray  here  and  there  and  gather  purple  plums  to  eke  out  what  was  intended 
for  an  apple  tart.  Here  is  the  heart  of  the  matter :  you  cannot  get  sincere 
drama  out  of  those  who  do  not  see  and  feel  with  sufficient  fervour ;  and  you 
cannot  get  good,  sincere  drama  out  of  persons  with  a  weakness  for  short  cuts. 
There  are  no  short  cuts  to  the  good  in  art. 

It  is  the  fundamental  closeness  of  Galsworthy  to  the  universe  that  marks  him  as 
superior  to  his  fellow  craftsmen  in  civic  worth  and  influence.  In  fact,  there  are 
some  of  Galsworthy's  critics  who  claim  that  he  is  too  superior  a  person ;  that  in  his 
mental  attitude  towards  human  problems,  he  often  lacks  the  human  quality  himself. 
He  has  the  ability  of  seeing  life  in  terms  of  other  people,  but  he  likewise  has  the  abil- 
ity of  questioning  life  in  terms  of  his  own  relation  toward  life.  Because  he  awakens 
in  us  whatever  social  conscience  we  may  possess,  does  not  necessarily  relieve  Gals- 
worthy of  being  responsible  to  his  own  social  conscience.  His  is  not  a  negative  criti- 
cism, in  the  sense  that  Matthew  Arnold's  criticism  of  life  in  his  poetry  is  negative. 
Whereas  Matthew  Arnold  questions  —  "Wouldst  thou  be  as  these  are,  live  as 
they",  and  contents  himself  with  the  mere  challenge  without  telling  us  how  we 
must  live  in  order  to  be  like  the  stars,  Galsworthy  makes  his  statement,  and  backs 
it  up  with  all  that  social  and  economic  irony  characteristic  of  him. 

So  intent  is  he  in  his  process  of  constructive  criticism,  that  his  novels  are  social 
essays,  wherein  how  the  characters  think,  and  what  they  think,  are  of  more  im- 
portance than  what  the  characters  actually  do,  and  what  they  say.  This  aloofness 
of  Galsworthy  is  exacting,  not  only  on  his  reading  public,  but  on  himself.  Note  the 
expression  of  it  in  one  of  his  prayers,  published  in  his  volume  of  poems : 

If  on  a  spring  night  I  went  by, 

And  God  was  standing  there, 

What  is  the  prayer  that  I  would  cry  to  him? 

This  is  the  prayer : 

•'  O  Lord  of  Courage  grave, 

O  Master  of  this  night  of  spring ! 

Make  firm  in  me  a  heart  too  brave 

To  ask  Thee  anything.' 


»» 


In  what  sense  does  Galsworthy's  pessimism  differ  from  Arnold's?  There 
is  an  eternal  note  of  sadness  in  Arnold's  questionings,  with  no  sense  of  individual 
responsibility.  There  is  a  persistent  note  of  irony  in  Galsworthy's  questioning, 
^with  an  overpowering  sense  of  individual  responsibility. 

His  plays  contain  essence.  They  contain  atmosphere  which  arises,  not  so  much 
from  condition  marking  the  outward  picture,  as  from  the  condition  of  the  inner  life 
of  those  most  concerned  with  the  problem.  Yet,  he  is  not  obscure.  At  times  one 
might  say  he  was  incomplete.  But  none  of  his  plays  breaks  off  as  incompletely  as 
Granville  Barker's  "The  Voysey  Inheritance",  wherein  the  curtain  falls  just  as  we 
want  to  know  what  the  son  will  do  with  the  fortune  he  has  inherited. 

Read  John  Galsworthy  as  he  would  have  you  read  Joseph  Conrad.  Remember 
that  there  is  a  scheme  of  things  much  larger,  much  more  important  than  the  scheme 
of  man's  small  life,  and  then  some  of  Galsworthy's  palpitant  humanity  will  take  its 
proper  proportion.  He  is  always  sounding  the  irony  which  shows  the  smallness 
of  man.     Note  in  "The  Freelands"  this  bit  of  nature  description : 
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i'  Holds  and  hills  seemed  id  miM'li  the  scars  or  road  and  ditch  and  fumx 
d  on  them,  to  mock  at  barriers  of  hedge  and  wall  —  between  the  green 
I  and  (he  white  sky  was  conspiracy  to  disregard  thou  small  activities. 

s  the  fear  of  swing  ourselves  a  mere  drop  in  the  scheme  of  the  universe  whid 

s  the  irony  of  things.     It  is  our  self-sufficiency  which  creates  human  miss? 

lan  harriers.      It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  us  to  enlighten  ourselves  oniH 

I  pertaining  to  life,  that  we  may  scr  clearly  whither  we  are  tending,  andnuj 

le  what  we  must  aspire  to  be. 

in  the  irony  of  things  that  .Mr.  Galsworthy,  as  an  essayist,  as  a  novdift, 
i  dramatist,  is  groping  for  an  expression  of  his  own  religious  belief.     H» 

I  cannot   help  thinking  that    historians,  looking  back  from  the  far  future. 

ecall  this  age  as  the  Third  Renaissance.     We  who  are  lost  in  it,  working 

ftoking  on.  can  neither  tell  what  we  are  doing  nor  where  standing;    but  we 

■lot  help  observing  that,  just  as  in  the  Greek  Renaissance,  worn-out  Pagan 

doxy  was  penetrated  by  new  philosophy:  just  as  in  the  Italian  Renais- 

'.  Pagan  philosophy,  reasserting  itself,  fertilized  again  an  already  too  in- 

|  Christian  creed  :   so  n«W  Orthodoxy  fertilized  by  Science  is  producing  a 

i  and  fuller  conception  of  life  —  a  love  of  Perfection,  not  for  hope  of  iw- 

1,  not  for  fear  of  punishment,  but  for  Perfection's  sake.  .  .  . 

1  it  [the  Western  World)  began  to  see  that  this  Perfection,  eosmicallv, 
:hing  but  perfect  Equanimity  and  Harmony;  and  in  human  relations, 
;  but  perfect  Love  and  Justice.  And  Perfection  began  to  glow  before 
sof  the  western  world  like  a  new  star,  whose  light  touched  with  glamour 
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To  present  a  picture  of  the  general  blindness  of  justice  ...  to  elucidate 
the  true  proportions  of  the  problem  of  Society  face  to'  face  with  the  erring 
individual. 

In  "Strife",  both  Roberta  and  Anthony  epitomize  class ;  they  each  have  consum- 
ing faults  of  character  and  of  purpose ;  in  their  different  ways  they  hold  out  for 
principles  which  are  as  nothing  beside  the  human  misery  and  want  they  create. 
Neither  man  sees  the  irony  of  things  —  which  once  seen  might  have  brought  them 
both  to  a  compromise.  So  deeply  ingrained  is  this  ironical  feeling  for  class,  that  we 
are  inclined  to  become  a  little  impatient  when  we  find  Galsworthy  continually  using 
the  artificial  barriers  as  a  contrast  —  a  contrast  which  was  strictly  characteristic  of 
him  before  the  War. 

In  "The  Silver  Box"  (1906),  in  "Strife"  (1909),  in  "Justice"  (1910),  in  "The 
Eldest  Son",  in  "The  Fugitive"  (1913),  it  is  class  idea  against  class  idea,  as  per- 
sistently upheld  as  it  is  in  any  of  his  novels. 

He  is  not  rich  in  varying  idea.  He  is  rich  in  attitude.  One  is  surprised  how 
little  there  is  in  the  actual  framework  of  a  Galsworthy  drama  to 'mark  it  as  big. 
It  is  beneath  the  surface  that  Galsworthy's  characters  live  and  breathe,  and  it  is 
this  which  makes  them  alive.  Even  in  "The  Eldest  Son",  so  thoroughly  English 
in  its  conventional  arrangements  and  contrast,  there  is  a  sense  of  life,  and  the 
dramatis  persona  talk  in  consonance  with  their  characters. 

In  handling  class,  Galsworthy's  aim  is  to  show  the  futility  of  class  in  the  scheme 
of  things.  He  paints  both  sides  of  the  picture.  In  "The  Silver  Box",  he  adopts  a 
dramatic  way  of  indicating  that  there  is  no  one  civil  law  for  all  people,  but  that 
there  are  separate  laws  for  each  class,  rich  and  poor.  Essentially,  Galsworthy  is 
democratic ;  he  has  infinite  sympathy  for  those  struggling  amidst  the  limitations 
of  class,  and  in  consequence  he  has  escaped  into  the  free  air  with  a  clearer  vision.  It 
is  this  democratic  attitude  toward  life  which  made  him,  during  1917,  refuse  a 
knighthood  among  the  Birthday  Honours  of  the  King. 

No  one  can  understand  Galsworthy  who  has  not  first  read  his  poignant  prose 
sketches,  contained  in  "The  Motley."  Subscribers  to  the  London  Nation  had  cause 
to  delight  in  such  bits  of  reality  as  "A  Child",  "Comfort",  and  "Fashion",  com- 
mentary notes  afterwards  worked,  in  larger  strokes,  into  his  novels,  of  which  "A 
Man  of  Property"  —  the  epic  of  possession,  "The  Country  House",  —  a  picture 
of  the  squire  class,  "Fraternity"  —  a  record  of  culture  and  culture's  class  dis- 
tinctions, and  "The  Patrician"  —  a  satire  on  English  aristocracy,  are  types. 

The  emotional  quality  which  one  detected  in  "The  Dark  Flower",  and  which 
one  felt  to  be  harbouring  a  passionate  note  representing  the  unhealthy  phase  of  Gals- 
worthy's art,  was  tempered,  in  "The  Freelands",  by  his  social  interest  in  the 
claims  of  the  new  generation,  and  it  was,  to  some  extent,  held  in  check,  in  his  play, 
"The  Fugitive",  by  the  tragedy  of  class  education,  which  unfitted  his  heroine  to 
cope  with  life.  But  in  his  later  novels,  a  strange  element  of  emotionalism  seems 
to  have  developed  more  and  more. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  Galsworthy  has  been  working  in  the  London 
Intelligence  Office.  He  has  visited  the  different  Fronts,  and  has  commented  on 
the  various  social  and  spiritual  phases  of  the  conflict,  showing  his  immense  fairness, 
and  his  ability  to  discover  spiritual  currents  from  the  facts  before  him.  There  is 
no  doubt  he  is  bringing  to  bear  on  the  world's  great  upheaval  that  buba  ^ss&afe  <& 
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my  of  things  which  has  previously  dominated  his  work.      For  Gfthwacttf 

[ways  been  quickly  observant  and  quickly  responsive. 

s  bard  to  believe  that  the  nun  who  wrote  "Justice"  could  ever  be  it 

r-sentimenlalism.   yet   his  reality  has  always  been  touched  with  kin 

I  small  detail,  one  would  call  him  an  impartial  observer;    but,  judging  ik 

I  effect,  his  vision  is  spiritually  large.     One  never  forgets  his  treatment,    Tbr 

Bhild,  for  instance,  with  its  dull  laugh,  epitomizing  "the  laughter  in  a  i 

|  of  the  myriad  unfed"  ;   the  slavish  father  sitting  "without  the  pain  of  loolriaj 

igle  thing"  ;    the  comfortable  people  who  are  like  pigeons  in  the  thickness  i 

jwn,  but  who,  unlike  them,  "hud  no  wings,  —  they  never  soared"  ;    Ihens- 

jyos  of  fashion  passing  by  "all  that  is  organic  in  the  world;   all  that  islivisj 

ating ;    all  that  is  striving  to  be  free." 

ither  words,  after  reading  the  essays,  novels,  and  plays  of  Galsworthy,  Q» 
i  his  fairness.  He  shows  his  social  conscience  in  everything  he  writs, 
uclusions  are  often  incomplete.  Nothing  could  be  more  feminine  in  that 
lan  "Joy"  (1007)  —  a  drama  in  which  he  did  not  quite  succeed  in  depict- 
i'I  fish ne ss  of  &  woman  torn  between  the  love  of  a  roan  and  the  love  of  btf 
by  her  first  marriage.  "Fraternity"  ends  almost  abruptly  —  too  pal- 
ioe  of  life.  But  the  substance  of  his  fervour  is  there.  No  writer  hasi 
■  of  looking  from  his  character's  angle  of  vision,  and  of  presenting  las 
s  case.  This  is  well  seen  in  "The  Pigeon"  (1912),  which  discusses  u» 
if  departmental  charity. 

ernity"  holds  in  germ  nearly  all  of  the  characteristics  found  in  Gals- 
plays.  There  are  parts  of  "Strife"  in  it,  parts  of  "The  Silver  Box"; 
hints  of  "  Justice  "  and  of  "  The  Eldest  Son  ;"  and,  as  far  as  the  srnu- 
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Yet,  what  Galsworthy  does,  though  it  may  seem  to  be  prompted  entirely  by 
social  fervour,  nearly  always  starts  from  an  interesting  character.  Discussing 
•'Strife"  at  one  time,  he  wrote: 

My  play  .  .  .  was  regarded  by  many  people  as  a  deliberate  plan  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  capital  and  labour.  That  was  not  the  case.  They  were 
two  types  of  men  that  I  had  observed*  Both  were  over  strong-willed,  and 
when  they  met  there  was  necessarily  violence.  It  happened  that  in  the  case 
I  observed,  these  types  represented  capital  and  labour.  The  play  might  just 
as  well  have  been  political. 

"The  Silver  Box"  is  selected  for  the  present  volume  as  representing  technically 
one  of  his  best  constructed  pieces.  "Justice  "  is  not  as  firmly  wrought.  The  sheer 
sincerity  and  fairness  of ' '  Justice  "  are  its  dominant  characteristics.  In  ' '  The  Silver 
Box"  Galsworthy  seems  to  have  struck  the  very  key-note  of  his  sympathy  with  life. 
And  its  irony  is  clearly  denned  in  its  definite  class  distinctions. 


Lew  ■      **■  ^'^^ 
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THE    SILVER   BOX 


bnb  First.  —  The  curtain  rises  on  the 
Bahth  wicks'  dining-room,  large, 
modern,  and  well  furnished;  the 
window  curtains  drawn.  Electric 
light  is  burning.  On  the  large  round 
dining-table  is  set  out  a  tray  with 
whisky,  a  syphon,  and  a  silver 
cigarette-box.    it  is  past  midnight. 

Jumbling  is  heard  outside  the  door. 
It  is  opened  suddenly ;  Jack  Bart h- 
wick  seems  to  fall  into  the  room. 
He  stands  holding  by  the  door  knob, 
staring  before  him,  with  a  beatific 
smile.  He  is  in  evening  dress  and 
opera  hat,  and  carries  in  his  hand  a 
sky-blue  velvet  lady's  reticule.  His 
boyish  face  is  freshly  coloured  and 
dean  shaven.       * 


ihisa 


An  overcoat  i 


Jack.  Hello  I  I've  got  home  all 
-  [Defiantly]  Who  nays  I  sh'd 
ver  've  opened  th'  door  without  'sist- 
ce.  [He  staggers  in,  fumbling  with 
'■  reticule.  A  lady's  handkerchief  and 
rse  of  crimson  silk  fall  out]     Serve  her 


kes  a  cigarette  out  of  the  silver  box  and 
Us  it  in  his  mouth]  Never  gave  tha' 
Uow  anything !  [He  hunts  through  all 
*  pockets  and  pulls  a  shilling  out ;  it 
ops  and  rolls  away.  He  looks  for  it] 
ewtly  shilling!  [He  looks  again] 
aw  ingratitude !  Absolutely  nothing. 
It  laughs]  Mus'  tell  him  I've  got 
owlntely  nothing. 

[He  lurches  through  the  door  and 
down  a  corridor,  and  presently 
returns,  followed  by  Jokes,  who 
is  advanced  in  liquor.  Jones, 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  has 
hallow  cheeks,  black  circles  round 
his  eyes,  and  rusty  clothes.     He 


dog 

Jack.  Sh!  shl  sh!  Don't  yon 
make  a  noise,  whatever  you  do.  Shu' 
the  door,  an'  have  a  drink.  [Very 
*ntt-»inly]  You  helped  me  to  open  the 
door  —  I've  got  nothin'  for  you.  This 
is  my  house.  My  father's  name's 
liurt  liv.iek ;  he's  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment —  Liberal  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment :  I've  told  you  that  before.  Have 
a  drink!  [He  pours  out  whisky  and 
drinks  it  up]  I'm  not  drunk  — 
I S,J.,, ,!ing  on  a  sofa]  Tha's  all  right. 
\\  h:i\  your  name?  My  name's  Barth- 
wick,  eo'b  my  father's;  I'm  a  Liberal 
too  —  wha're  you? 

Jones  [in  a  thick,  sardonic  voice].  I'm 
a  liliiomin'  Conservative.  My  name's 
Jones  1  My  wife  works  'ere;  she's  the 
ehtir ;  she  works  'ere. 

Jack.  Jones?  [He  laughs]  There's 
'nothcr  Jones  at  College  with  me.  I'm 
not  a  Socialist  myself ;  I'm  a  Liberal  — 
there's  ve-lill  difference,  because  of 
the  principles  of  the  Li  b—  Liberal 
Party.  We're  all  equal  before  the  law 
— >  tha's  rot,  tha's  silly.  [Laughs]  Wha' 
was  I  about  to  say?  Give  me  some 
whisky. 

{Jones  gives  him  the  whisky  he 
desires,  together  with  a  squirt 
of  syphon] 
Wha  [  was  goin'  tell  you  was  —  I've 
lui'l'n  row  with  her.  [He  waves  the  reti- 
cule] Have  a  drink,  Jones  —  sh'd  never 
have  got  in  without  you  —  tha's  why 
I'm  k'iving  you  a  drink.  Don'  care  who 
knows  I've  scored  her  off.  Th'  eat! 
[He  throws  his  feet  up  on  the  sofa]  Don' 
you  make  a  noise,  whatever  you  do. 
You  pour  out  a  drink  —  you  mate  your- 
nlf  good  long,  long  drink  —  you  take 
cigarette  —  you  take  anything  you  like. 
Sh'd  nover  have  got  in.  -wmikiiA  -a*s»- 
(Closing  his  en«\  XwS-w  *.  *^«*3 — , 
you"™  a  Toty  %M&t&tV    Via.  \»«»- 
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f —  have   a  drink  —  I'm  an   ex- 
chap. 

[His  head  drops  back.     He,  smil- 
ing,  falls    asleep,    and    Jones 
glands   looking   at   him;      then, 
snatching   up  Jack's  glass,   he 
drinks  U  off.     He  picks  the  reti- 
cule from  off  Jack  s  shirt-front, 
holds  U  to  the  light,  and  smells 
alit\ 
es.    Been  on  the  tiles  and  brought 
lome  of  yer  oat's  fur. 
\lte   stuff     " 

K   [murmuring].     I've  scored   you 
You  oat ! 
[Jones    foots    around    him    fur- 
tively;      he    pours    ouf    whisky 
and  drinks  it.     From  the  silver 
box  he  lakes  a  cigarette,  puffs  at 
it,    and    drinks     mure     whisky. 
There  is  no  sobriety  left  in  him] 
es.     Fat  lot  o'  things  they've  got 
[Ht  sees  the  crimson   purse  lying 
e   .floor]     More    cat's    fur.     Fuss, 
[He  fingers   it,    drops    it   on   the 
and   looks   at   Jack]     Calf!      Put 
[He  sees  his  otm  presentment  in  a 
:     IAfling  his   hauls,    "ith  fingers 
',  he  stares  at  it;  then  looks  again  at 
clenching  his  fist  as  if  to  batter  in 
wping,  smiling  fnr.r.     Suildmly  he 


the  eoruer  here  half  th«"-  lime.  1  ■■ 
him  outside  the  -Gout  and  B*4" 
uhrn  I  \\i-.;ir  (i.  ■■  [.I. 
1  were  you  I  wouldn't  live  Kith  t* 
1  wouldn't  live  with  a  man  that  Mid 
liis  hand  to  me.  I  wouldn't  pet  q 
with  it.  Way  don't  j-nu  take  ym 
children  aod  teava  bin)  7  If  yvu  pi 
up  with  'im  it'll  only  make  him  «w* 
I  never  ean  see  why.  baoMM  ■>  nail 
married  vou.  hn  should  knock  yotiabofi 

Mrs.  Jones.  {Slim,  dar&eysd,  *M 
dark-haired ;  oral-faced,  and  vii  ■ 
smooth.  Soft,  even  toie.e ;  her  auur 
patient,  hir  way  of  talking  avilt  i» 
personal;  she  wears  a  blue  hnrn  inm. 
and  boots  with  holts]  It  was  ueari;  t»» 
last  night  before  he  romo  boroc,  and  in 
wasn't  himself.  He  uuuio  m  got  at, 
and  he  knoeked  mit  about  ;  he  didi' 
seem  to  know  what  he  Iran  savior  1 
doing.  Of  eourse  I  would  leave  bis. 
hut  I'm  really  afraid  iif  wlutt  lto'd  £» 
to  me.  He's  such  n  violent  man  •skrt 
he's  not  himself, 

Wheeler.  Why  don't  you  got  bin 
locked    up?     You'll    never    have  «e" 

feaee  until  you  g.:!.  him  loeked  op.    f 
were  you   I'd  go  to   tlm  police  enurt 
to-morrow.     That's  what  1  would  do. 
Mna.  .KiNF.s.     Of  course   I  auxin  n 
go,  because  he  does  treat  m«  so  Lad)- 
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dren  too,  except  when  he's  not  him- 

• 

Theeler.    Tou    mean    when    he's 

nk,  the  beauty. 

Irs.  Jones.     Yes.     [Without  change 

oice]    There's  the  young  gentleman 

ep  on  the  sofa. 

[They  both  look  silently  at  Jack] 

Irs.  Jones  [at  last,  in  her  soft  voice], 

doesn't  look  quite  himself. 

Theeler.     He's  a  young  limb,  that's 

kt  he  is.     It's  my  belief  he  was  tipsy 
night,    like    your    husband.     It's 

ther  kind  of  bein'  out  of  work  that 

him  to  drink.     I'll  go  and  tell  Mar- 

.     This  is  his  job.  [She  goes] 

[Mrs.  Jones,  upon  her  knees, 
begins  a  gentle  sweeping] 

ack  [waking].     Who's  there?    What 

? 

[rs.  Jones.     It's  me,  sir,  Mrs.  Jones. 

a.ck   [sitting  up  and  looking  round]. 

ere  is  it  —  what  —  what  time  is  it  ? 

[rs.    Jones.     It's    getting    on    for 

>  o'clock,  sir. 

ick.     For     nine!     WThy  —  what! 

ing,  and  loosening  his  tongue;    put- 
hand  to  his  head,  and  staring  hard 

Irs.  Jones]     Look  here,  you,  Mrs. 

4rs.    Jones  —  don't    you    say    you 

rht  me  asleep  here. 

Lr$.  Jones.     No,   sir,   of  course   I 

*t,  sir. 

ack.     It's    quite   an   accident;      I 

t  know  how  it  happened.     I  must 

5  forgotten  to  go  to  bed.     It's  a 

?r  thing.     I've   got  a  most  beastly 

lache.     Mind  you   don't  say  any- 

g,  Mrs.  Jones. 

[Goes  out  and  passes  Marlow  in 
the  doorway.  Marlow  is  young 
and  quiet;  he  is  cleanshaven, 
and  his  hair  is  brushed  high 
from  his  forehead  in  a  coxcomb. 
Incidentally  a  butler,  he  is  first 
a  man.  lie  looks  at  Mrs. 
Jones,  and  smiles  a  private 
smile] 

[arlow.     Not   the  first   time,   and 

't  be  the  last.     Looked  a  bit  dicky, 

Mrs.  Jones? 

[rs.  Jones.     He  didn't  look  quite 

self.     Of  course  I  didn't  take  notice. 

[arlow.     You're    used    to     them. 

it's  your  old  man  ? 

[rs.    Jones    [softly    as    throughout]. 

1,  he  was  very  bad  last  night;    he 

t't  seem  to  know  what  he  was  about. 

was  very  late,  and  he  was  most 

live.    But    now,    of    course,    he's 

9p. 


Marlow.  That's  his  way  of  find- 
ing a  job,  eh  ? 

Mrs.  Jones.  As  a  rule,  Mr.  Mar- 
low, he  goes  out  early  every  morning 
looking  For  work,  and  sometimes  he 
comes  in  fit  to  drop  —  and  of  course  I 
can't  say  he  doesn  t  try  to  get  it,  bo- 
cause  he  does.  Trade's  very  bad. 
[She  stands  quite  still,  her  pan  and  brush 
before  her,  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
long  vistas  of  experience,  traversing  them 
with  her  impersonal  eye]  But  he's  not  a 
good  husband  to  me  —  last  night  he  hit 
me,  and  he  was  so  dreadfully  abusive. 

Marlow.  Bank  'oliday,  eh!  He's 
too  fond  of  the  "Goat  and  Bells,"  that's 
what's  the  matter  with  him.  I  see 
him  at  the  corner  late  every  night.  He 
hangs  about. 

Mrs.  Jones.  He  gets  to  feeling  very 
low  walking  about  all  day  after  work, 
and  being  refused  so  often,  and  then 
when  he  gets  a  drop  in  him  it  goes  to 
his  head.  But  he  shouldn't  treat  his 
wife  as  he  treats  me.  Sometimes  I've 
had  to  go  and  walk  about  at  night, 
when  he  wouldn't  let  me  stay  in  the 
room ;  but  he's  sorry  for  it  afterwards. 
And  he  hangs  about  after  me,  he  waits 
for  me  in  the  street ;  and  I  don't  think 
he  ought  to,  because  I've  always  been 
a  good  wife  to  him.  And  I  tell  him 
Mrs.  Barthwiek  wouldn't  like  him  com- 
ing about  the  place.  But  that  only 
makes  him  angry,  and  ho  says  dreadful 
things  about  the  gentry.  Of  course  it 
was  through  me  that  ne  first  lost  his 
place,  through  his  not  treating  me  right ; 
and  that's  made  him  bitter  against  the 
gentry.  He  had  a  very  good  place  as 
groom  in  the  country ;  but  it  made  such 
a  stir,  becauso  of  course  he  didn't  treat 
me  right. 

Marlow.     Got  the  sack? 

Mrs.  Jones.  Yes;  his  employer 
said  he  couldn't  keep  him,  because 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk ;  and  he 
said  it  was  such  a  bad  example.  But 
it's  very  important  for  me  to  keep  my 
work  here;  I  have  the  three  children, 
and  I  don't  want  him  to  come  about 
after  me  in  the  streets,  and  make  a 
disturbance  as  he  sometimes  does. 

Marlow  [holding  up  the  cmj)ty  de- 
canter]. Not  a  drain!  Next  time  he 
hits  you  get  a.  witness  and  go  down  to 
the  court ■ 

Mrs.  Jones.  Yes,  I  think  I've  to«j&s> 
up  my  mmd.    \  Wftrd&A  <s*«ga\»\»- 

Mama™.    ^\^\:^    xv^V     ^K\a»* 
the  cigfc 1 
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k,u-rS:  ft,  ehckt  himself  and 
stands  refueling.  From  the 
trtty  he  pwfa  Urn  hatf'smnkol 
cii/art-tlrx,    and    retain    the    name 

„,;,/„™i 

—  where  llif  den 


Mas.    Sen 


■    l.„d;.i 
,     and, 


d  Wheeler]  Ilai 


Only  mi.  and  Mrs.  Joi 


Barthwick  [from  behind  hU  pajwf. 
The  Labour  man  has  got  in  at  the  bt- 
election  for  Barnside,  my  dear. 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  Another  Labour? 
I  can't  think  what  on  earth  the  eountrj 

Barthwick.      I      predicted     it.    It* 

not  a  inutiiT  of  vast  import-anee. 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  Not?  How  tm 
von  take  it  so  calmly,  John?  To  w* 
ii 's  simply  outrageous.  And  there  j« 
sit,  you  Liberals,  and  pretend  to  » 
courage  these  people ! 

Barthwick  [frowning].  The  repre- 
sentation of  all  parties  is  necessary  te 
any  proper  reform,  for  any  proper  socnl 
ilicy. 


Mm 


I'v 


with    your   talk   of   reform  —  all   that 

iiiinscnsi'  aboul  social  policy.  We  kno» 
perfectly  well  what  it  is  they  waul; 
they  want  t  hin.es  for  themselves,  Tlws 
SiH'iali~is  mtii!  I-aliour  men  are  an  ab- 
solutely selfish  set  of  people.  Tbff 
have  no  sense  of  patriotism,  like  lb? 
upper    classes;  they   simply    want   wAal 

Barthwick.     Want  what  we've  gW' 
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Mrs.  Barthwick.  I  read  a  letter 
In  the  paper  yesterday.  I  forget  the 
man's  name,  hut  it  made  the  whole 
thing  perfectly  clear.  You  don't  look 
in  the  face. 

Barthwick.     Indeed!     [Heavily]     I 
a    Liberal!      Drop    tne    subject, 
please! 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  Toast?  I  quite 
agpree  with  what  this  man  says :  Educa- 
tion is  simply  ruining  the  lower  classes. 
It  unsettles  them,  and  that's  the  worst 
tiling  for  us  all.  I  see  an  enormous 
difference  in  the  manner  of  servants. 

Barthwick  [with  suspicious  empha- 
•m].  I  welcome  any  change  that  will 
lead  to  something  better.  [He  opens  a 
Utter]  H'm !  This  is  that  affair  of 
Master  Jack's  again.  "High  Street, 
Oxford.  Sir,  We  have  received  Mr. 
John  Barthwick,  Senior's,  draft  for 
forty  pounds!"  Oh!  the  letter's  to 
him!  "We  now  enclose  the  cheque 
you  cashed  with  us,  which,  as  we  stated 
in  our  previous  letter,  was  not  met  on 
presentation  at  your  bank.  We  are, 
Sir,  yours  obediently,  Moss  and  Sons, 
Tailors."  H'm !  [Starina  at  the  cheaue] 
A  pretty  business  altogether !  The  boy 
might  have  been  prosecuted. 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  Come,  John,  you 
know  Jack  didn't  mean  anything;  he 
only  thought  he  was  overdrawing.  I 
still  think  his  bank  ought  to  have  cashed 
that  cheque.  They  must  know  your 
position. 

Barthwick  {replacing  in  the  envelope 
the  letter  and  the  cheque].  Much  good 
that  would  have  done  him  in  a  court 
of  law. 

[He    stops    as    Jack    comes    in, 

fastening     his     waistcoat     and 

staunching    a    razor    cut    upon 

his  chin] 

m  Jack  [sitting  down  between  them,  and 

epeakina    with    an    artificial    joviality]. 

Sorry  I  m  late.     [He  looks  lugubriously 

at    the    dishes]     Tea,    please,    mother. 

Any  letters  for  me?    [Barthwick  hands 

the  letter  to  him]    But  look  here,  I  say, 

this  has  been  opened!     I  do  wish  you 

wouldn't 

Barthwick  [touching  the  envelope],  I 
suppose  I'm  entitled  to  this  name. 

Jack  [sulkily].  Well,  I  can't  help 
having  your  name,  father!  [He  reads 
the  letter,  and  mutters]     Brutes ! 

Barthwick  [eying  him].  You  don't 
deserve  to  be  so  well  out  of  that. 

Jack.  Haven't  you  ragged  me 
enough,  dad? 


Mrs.  Barthwick.  Yes,  John,  let 
Jack  have  his  breakfast. 

Barthwick.  If  you  hadn't  had  me 
to  come  to,  where  would  you  have 
been?  It's  the  merest  accident  —  sup- 
pose you  had  been  the  son  of  a  poor 
man  or  a  clerk?  Obtaining  money  with 
a  cheque  you  knew  your  bank  could 
not  meet.  It  might  have  ruined  you 
for  life.  I  can't  see  what's  to  become 
of  you  if  these  are  your  principles.  I 
never  did  anything  of  the  sort  myself. 

Jack.  I  expect  you  always  had  lots 
of  money.  If  you've  got  plenty  of 
money,  of  course 

Barthwick.  On  the  contrary,  I  had 
not  your  advantages.  My  father  kept 
me  very  short  of  money. 

Jack.     How  much  had  you,  dad? 

Barthwick.  It's  not  material.  The 
question  is,  do  you  feel  the  gravity  of 
what  you  did? 

Jack.  I  don't  know  about  the 
gravity.  Of  course,  I'm  very  sorry  if 
you  think  it  was  wrong.  Haven  t  I 
said  so!  I  should  never  have  done  it 
at  all  if  I  hadn't  been  so  jolly  hard  up. 

Barthwick.  How  much  of  that 
forty  pounds  have  you  got  left,  Jack? 

Jack  [hesitating],  I  don't  know  — 
not  much. 

Barthwick.     How  much  ? 

Jack  [desperately],     I  haven't  got  any. 

Barthwick.     What  ? 

Jack.  I  know  I've  got  the  most 
beastly  headache. 

[He  leans  his  head  on  his  hand] 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  Headache?  My 
dear  boy!  Can't  you  oat  any  break- 
fast? 

Jack  [drawing  in  his  breath].  Too 
jolly  bad ! 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  I'm  so  sorry. 
Come  with  me,  dear;  I'll  give  you 
something  that  will  take  it  away  at 
once. 

[They  leave  the  room ;  and  Barth- 
wick, tearing  up  the  letter,  goes 
to  the  fireplace  and  puts  the 
pieces  in  the  fire.  While  he  is 
doing  this  Marlow  comes  in, 
and  looking  round  him,  is 
about  quietly  to  withdraw] 

Barthwick.  What's  that?  What 
d' you  want? 

Marlow.  I  was  looking  for  Mr. 
John,  sir. 

Barthwick.  What  d'  you  want  Mt. 
John  for?  „        .  ^ 

Mt&toiv  \rnth.  KwtaavynV    ^<fc«** 
\  I  should  f^a  Y&mYkKtfc*  «a* 
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Barthwick  [susniciously].  Yes,  but 
what  do  you  want  nim  for? 

Marlow  [offhandedly].  There's  a 
lady  called  —  asked  to  speak  to  him 
for  a  minute,  sir. 

Barthwick.  A  lady,  at  this  time 
in  the  morning.     What  sort  of  a  lady  ? 

Marlow  [without  expression  in  his 
voice].  I  can't  tell,  sir;  no  particular 
sort.  She  might  be  after  charity. 
She  might  be  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  I  should 
think,  sir. 
Barthwick.  Is  she  dressed  like  one? 
Marlow.  No,  sir,  she's  in  plain 
clothes,  sir. 

Barthwick.  Didn't  she  say  what 
she  wanted? 

Marlow.     No,  sir. 
Barthwick.     Where   did   you  leave 
her? 

Marlow.     In  the  hall,  sir. 
Barthwick.     In  the  hall?     How  do 
you  know  she's  not  a  thief  —  not  got 
designs  on  the  house? 

Marlow.  No,  sir,  I  don't  fancy  so, 
sir. 

Barthwick.  Well,  show  her  in  here ; 
I'll  see  her  myself. 

[Marlow  goes  out  with  a  private 
gesture  of  dismay.  He  soon 
returns,  ushering  in  a  young 
pale  lady  with  dark  eyes  and 
vretty  figure,  in  a  modish,  black, 
out  rather  shabby  dress,  a  black 
and  white  trimined  hat  xcilh  a 
bunch  of  Parma  violets  urrongly 
placed,  and  fuzzy-spotted  veil. 
At  the  sight  of  Mr.  Barth- 
wick she  exhibits  every  sign  of 
nervousness.  Marlow  goes  out] 
Unknown  Lady.  Oh !  but  —  I  beg 
pardon  —  there's       some       mistake  — 

I [She  turns  to  fly] 

Barthwick.  Whom  did  you  want 
to  see,  madam? 

Unknown  [stopping  and  looking  back]. 
It  was  Mr.  John  Barthwick  I  wanted 
to  seo. 

Barthwick.  I  am  John  Barthwick, 
madam.  What  can  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  doing  for  you  ? 

Unknown.     Oh !  I  —  I  don't 

[She  drops  her  eyes.     Barthwick 
scrutinizes  her,  and  purses  his 
lips] 
Barthwick.     It   was    my   son,    per- 
haps, you  wished  to  see? 

Unknown  [quickly].     Yes,  of  course, 
it's  your  son. 
Barthwick.     May    I    ask    whom    I 
have  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to? 


Unknown  [appeal  and  hardiness  upon 
her  face].  My  name  is  —  oh !  it  doesn't 
matter  —  I  don't  want  to  make  any 
fuss.  I  just  want  to  see  your  son  for  a 
minute.  [Boldly]  In  fact,  I  must  see 
him. 

Barthwick  [controlling  his  uneasi- 
ness]. My  son  is  not  very  well.  If 
necessary,  no  doubt  I  could,  attend  to 
the  matter;  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me 
know 

Unknown.  Oh!  but  I  must  see 
him  —  I've  come  on  purpose  —  [She 
bursts  out  nervously]  I  don't  want  to 
make  any  fuss,  but  the  fact  is,  last  — 
last  night  your  son  took  away  —  he 
took  away  my [She  stops] 

Barthwick  [severely].  Yes,  wi^^un, 
what? 

Unknown.  He  took  away  my  — 
my  reticule. 

Barthwick.     Your  reti ? 

Unknown.  I  don't  care  about  the 
reticule;  it's  not  that  I  want  —  I'm 
sure  I  don't  want  to  make  any  fuss  — 
[her  face  is  quivering]  —  but  —  but  — all 
ray  money  was  in  it ! 

Barthwick.     In  what  —  in  what? 

Unknown.  In  my  purse,  in  the 
reticule.  It  was  a  crimson  silk  purse. 
Really,  I  wouldn't  have  come  —  I  don't 
want  to  make  any  fuss.  But  I  must 
get  my  money  back  —  mustn't  I  ? 

Barthwick.  Do  you  tell  me  that 
my  son ? 

Unknown.       Oh!  well,  you  see,  he 

wasn't  quite  —  I  mean  he  was 

[She  smiles  rnesmerically] 

Barthwick.     I  beg  your  pardon. 

Unknown  [stamping  her  foot].  Oh! 
don't  you  see  —  tipsy !  We  had  a 
quarrel. 

Barthwick  [scandalised].  How? 
Where  ? 

Unknown  [defiantly].  At  my  place. 
We'd  had  supper  at  the  —  and  your 
son 

Barthwick  [pressing  the  beU].  May  1 
ask  how  you  knew  this  house?  Did 
he  give  you  his  name  and  address? 

Unknown  [glancing  sidelong],  I  got 
it  out  of  his  overcoat. 

Barthwick  [sardonically].  Oh!  you 
got  it  out  of  his  overcoat.  And  may  I 
ask  if  my  son  will  know  you  by  day- 
light? 

Unknown.  Know  me?  I  should 
jolly  —  I  mean,  of  course  he  will ! 

[Marlow  comes  in] 

Barthwick.     Ask  Mr.  John  to  come 
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[Marlow  aoes  out,  and  Barth- 
wick  walks  uneasily  about) 
And   how  long  have  you  enjoyed  his 
acquaintanceship? 

Unknown.  Only  since  —  only  since 
Good  Friday. 

Barthwick.  I  am  at  a  loss  —  I  re- 
peat I  am  at  a  loss 

[He  glances  at  this  unknown  lady, 
who  stands  with  eyes  cast  down, 
twisting  her  hands.  And  sud- 
denly Jack  appears.  He  stops 
on  seeing  who  is  here,  and  the 
unknown  lady  hysterically  gig- 
gles. There  is  a  silence] 
Barthwick  [portentously].  This 
young  —  er  —  lady  says  tliat  last  night 

—  I  think  you  said  last  night,  madam, 

—  you  took  away 

Unknown  [impulsively].  t  My  reti- 
cule, and  all  my  money  was  in  a  crimson 
rilk  purse. 

Jack.  Reticule.  [looking  round  for 
any  chance  to  get  away]  1  don't  know 
anything  about  it. 

Barthwick  ^sharply].  Come,  do  you 
deny  seeing  this  young  lady  last  night? 

Jack.  Deny?  No,  of  course.  [\Vhis- 
pering]  Why  did  you  give  me  away  like 
this  ?  What  on  earth  did.  vou  comu  here 
for? 

Unknown  [tearfully].  I'm  sure  I 
didn't  want  to  —  it's  not  likely,  is  it? 
"Y ou  snatched  it  out  of  my  hand  —  you 
know  you  did  —  and  the*  purse  had  all 
my  money  in  it.  I  didn  t  follow  you 
last  night  because  I  didn't  want  to  make 
a  fuss  and  it  was  so  late,  and  you  were 


Barthwick.  Come,  sir,  don't  turn 
your  back  on  me  —  explain ! 

Jack  \desperately].  I  don't  remem- 
ber any t King  about  it.  [In  a  low  voice 
to  his  friend]  Why  on  earth  couldn't 
you  have  written? 

Unknown  [snllenlu].  I  want  it  now; 
I  must  have  it  —  I  ve  got  to  pay  my 
rent  to-day.  [She  looks  at  Barthwick) 
They're  only  too  glad  to  jump  on  people 
who  are  not  —  not  well  off. 

Jack.  I  don't  remember  anything 
about  it,  really.  I  don't  remember  any- 
thing about  last  night  at  all.  [He  nuts 
his  hand  up  to  his  head]  It's  all-- 
cloudy,  ana  I've  got  such  a  beastly 
headache. 

Unknown.  But  you  took  it;  you 
know  you  did.  You  said  you'd  score 
me  off. 

Jack.  Well,  then,  it  must  be  here. 
I  remember  now  —  /  remember  some- 


thing.    Why   did    I    take   the   beastl 
thing? 

Barthwick.     Yes,  why  did  you  tak 

the  beastly 

[He  turns  abruptly  to  the  windou 
Unknown  [with  her  mesmeric  smile 
You  weren't  quite  —  were  you  ? 

Jack  [smiling  pallidly].     I'm  awfull 

sorry.     If  there's  anything  I  can  do 

Barthwick.  Do?  You  can  restor 
this  property,  I  suppose. 

Jack.  I'll  go  and  liavc  a  look,  bu 
I  really  don't  think  I've  got  it. 

[He    goes    out    hurriedly.       Ant 

Barthwick,    placing   a   chair 

motions    to    the    visitor    to    sit 

then,     with     pursed     lips,     h 

stands    and    eyes    her    fixedly 

She  sits,   and  steals  a  look  a 

him;      then   turns   away,   and 

drawing  up  her  veil,   st  call  hi  I 

wipes     her     eyes.     And     Jaci 

comes  back] 

Jack  [ruefully  holding  out  the  empt\ 

reticule].     Is     that     the     thing?       1  v« 

looked  all  over  —  I  can't  find  the  purx 

anywhere.     Are  you  sure  it  was  tnere 

Unknown       [tearfully].      Sure?      O 

course  I'm  sure.     A  crimson  silk  purse 

It  was  all  the  money  I  had. 

Jack.  1  really  am  awfully  sorry  — 
my  head's  so  jolly  bad.  I've  asked  th 
butler,  but  he  hasn't  seen  it. 

Unknown*.     I        must       have       nr 

money 

Jack.  Oh!  Of  course  —  that'll  b 
all  right;  I'll  sop  that  that's  all  right 
How  much? 

Unknown  [sidlcnly].  Seven  pound; 
—  twelve  —  it's  all  I've  got  in  th 
world. 

Jack.  That'll  bo  all  right;  I'll  - 
send  you  a   —  cheque. 

Unknown  [eagerly].  No;  now 
plea  so.  Give  mo  what  was  in  my  purse 
I've  got  to  pay  my  rent  this  morning 
They  won't  give  me  anoth<T  day;  I'n 
a  fortnight  behind  already. 

Jack    [blankly].     I'm    awfully   sorry 

I  really  haven't  a  penny  in  my  pocket. 

[He  (jlunns  stealthily  at  Barth 

wick] 

Unknown  [t-Tcitedly].     Come,    I    saj 

you  must  —  it's  my   money,  and  yoi 

took  it.     I'm  not  going  away  withou 

it.     They'll  turn  me  out  of  my  place. 

Jack  [closing  his  head].  But  I  can'i 
give  you  what  I  liaven't  got.  Don't  ] 
tell  you  I  haven't  a  l>eastly  <swA* 

Unknown  \lcciHnQ  aV  \vm  WtvAte 
chiej\.     OYi\    to  ^n*  \X  to>\    \^*-  " 
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nils  together  in  appeal;  then,  with 
fierceness]  If  you  don't  I'll 
is     you.     It's     Btealing,     that's 

'ii wick  [tmeasittt].  One  moment. 
As  a  matter  of  —  it  —  prin- 
auall  settle  this  claim.  [He  pro- 
mmu-i/]  Hero  is  eight,  pounds ; 
Lra  will  eover  the  value  of  the 
and  your  cub  fares.  I  need 
no    comment  —  no     thanks    are 
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the  whisky  last  night,  air,  but  this  morn- 
ing I  can't  find  it  anywhere. 

Jack.     Did  vou  look  in  my  room? 

Marlow.  Yes,  air;  I've  looked  tS 
over  the  house.  I  found  two  Nestw 
ends  in  the  tray  this  morning,  so  job 
must  have  been  smokin'  last  night,  ar. 
[Ilcfilii/ing]  I'm  really  afraid  Dome 
one's  purloined  the  box. 

Jack  [uneasily].     Stolen  it! 

Barthwick.  What's  that?  Tbe 
cigarette-box  I  Is  anything  else  mus- 
ing? 

Marlow.  No,  sir;  I've  been  througi 
the  plate. 

Barthwick.  Was  tho  house  all  right 
this  morning?    None  of    the  windon 

Marlow.  No,  sir.  [Quietly  to  Jacj] 
Yon  left  your  latch-key  in  the  door  1*3 
night,  sir. 

[He    hands    U    back,     unseen   h 
BahthwickJ 

Jack.     Tst! 

Barthwick.  Who's  been  in  tki 
room  this  morning? 

Marlow.  Me  and  Wheeler,  and 
Mrs.  Jones  is  all.  sir.  as  far  as  I  kno* 

Bahthwick.  Have  you  asked  Mr* 
Barthwiok?  [To  Jack]  Go  and  uk 
your  mother  if  she's  had  it;  ask  heru 
look  and  see  if  she's  missed  anythiu 
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I  should  say,  sir,  that  Mrs.  Jones  seems 
a  very  honest 

Barthwick  [holding  up  his  hand]. 
I  want  to  know  this:  Has  this  Mrs. 
Jones  been  here  the  whole  morning? 

Marlow.  Yes,  sir  —  no,  sir  —  she 
stepped  over  to  the  greengrocer's  for 
oook. 

Barthwick.  H'm!  Is  she  in  the 
house  now? 

Marlow.     Yes,  sir. 

Barthwick.  Very  good.  I  shall 
make  a  point  of  clearing  this  up.  On 
principle  I  shall  make  a  point  of  fixing 
the  responsibility ;  it  goes  to  the  founda- 
tions of  security.  In  all  your  in- 
terests  

Marlow.     Yes,  sir. 

Barthwick.  What  sort  of  circum- 
stances is  this  Mrs.  Jones  in?  Is  her 
husband  in  work  ? 

Marlow.     I  believe  not,  sir. 

Barthwick.  Very  well.  Say  noth- 
ing about  it  to  any  one.  Tell  Wheeler 
not  to  speak  of  it,  and  ask  Mrs.  Jones 
to  step  up  here. 

Marlow.    Very  good,  sir. 

[Marlow  goes  out,  his  face  con- 
cerned; and  Barthwick  stays, 
his  face  judicial  and  a  little 
pleased,  as  befits  a  man  con- 
ducting an  inquiry.  Mrs. 
Barthwick  and  her  son  come 
in] 

Barthwick.  Well,  my  dear,  you've 
not  seen  it,  I  suppose? 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  No.  But  what 
an  extraordinary  thing,  John !  Marlow, 
of  course,  is  out  of  the  question.  I'm 
certain  none  of  the  maids  —  as  for 
oook! 

Barthwick.     Oh,  cook ! 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  Of  course!  It's 
perfectly  detestable  to  me  to  suspect 
anybody. 

Barthwick.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
one's  feelings.  It's  a  question  of  jus- 
tice.    On  principle 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  I  shouldn't  be  a 
bit  surprised  if  the  charwoman  knew 
something  about  it.  It  was  Laura  who 
recommended  her. 

Barthwick  [judicially].  I  am  ^oing 
to  have  Mrs.  Jones  up.  Leave  it  to 
me ;  and  —  er  —  remember  that  no- 
body is  guilty  until  they're  proved  so. 
I  shall  be  careful.  I  have  no  intention 
of  frightening  her;  I  shall  give  her 
every  chance.  I  hear  she's  in  poor  cir- 
oumstances.  If  we  are  not  able  to  do 
much  for  them  we  are  bound  to  have 


the  greatest  sympathy  with  the  poor. 
[Mrs.  Jones  comes  in]  [Pleasantly]  Oh ! 
good  morning,  Mrs.  Jones. 

Mrs.  Jones  [soft,  and  even,  unem- 
phatic].  Good  morning,  sir!  Good 
morning,  ma'am ! 

Barthwick.  About  your  husband  — 
he's  not  in  work,  I  hear? 

Mrs.  Jones.  No,  sir ;  of  course  he's 
not  in  work  just  now. 

Barthwick.  Then  I  suppose  he's 
earning  nothing. 

Mrs.  Jones.  No,  sir,  he's  not  earn- 
ing anything  just  now,  sir. 

Barthwick.  And  how  many  children 
have  you  ? 

Mrs.  Jones.  Three  children ;  but  of 
course  they  don't  eat  very  much,  sir. 

[A  little  silence] 

Barthwick.  And  how  old  is  the 
eldest  ? 

Mrs.  Jones.     Nine  years  old,  sir. 

Barthwick.     Do  they  go  to  school? 

Mrs.  Jones.  Yes,  sir,  they  all  three 
go  to  school  every  day. 

Barthwick  iseverely].  And  what 
about  their  fooa  when  you're  out  at 
work? 

Mrs.  Jones.  Well,  sir,  I  have  to 
give  them  their  dinner  to  take  with 
them.  Of  course  I'm  not  always  able 
to  give  them  anything;  sometimes  I 
have  to  send  them  without;  but  my 
husband  is  very  good  about  the  chil- 
dren when  he's  in  work.  But  when  he's 
not  in  work  of  course  he's  a  very  difficult 
man. 

Barthwick.     He  drinks,  I  suppose? 

Mrs.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  I 
can't  say  he  doesn't  drink,  because  he 
does. 

Barthwick.  And  I  suppose  he  takes 
all  your  money  ? 

Mrs.  Jones.  No,  sir,  he's  very  good 
about  my  money,  except  when  he's  not 
himself,  and  then,  of  course,  he  treats 
me  very  badly. 

Barthwick.  Now  what  is  he  — 
your  husband  ? 

Mrs.  Jones.  By  profession,  sir,  of 
course  he's  a  groom. 

BAitTHwirK.  A  groom!  How  came 
he  to  lose  his  place? 

Mrs.  Jones.  He  lost  his  place  a 
long  time  ago,  sir,  and  he's  never  had  a 
very  long  job  since ;  and  now,  of  course, 
the  motor-cars  are  against  him. 

Barthwick.  When  were  you  mar- 
ried to  him,  Mrs.  Jones? 

Mrs.  Jones.  Kv^\.,^*ac*,w«&>^Bs*  — 
that  "waa  \n 
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Mrs.  Jones.  Oh 
j  hard,  sir ;  except  of  c 
j   get  my  sleep  at  night 
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our  things  a 
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pose,  you  go  ol 

Mrs.  Jones, 


Ah !    And  j-ou  help  do 
And  sometimes,  I  sup- 
t  for  cook? 
Yes,  sir. 
And  you've  been  on! 


had  t 


go 


)  the 


character. 

Hub.  Jokes.  No,  sir,  I  don't  say 
that,  sir.  I  think  there's  a.  great  deal 
of  good  in  him  ;  though  he  does  treat  m* 
vit.v  bad  sometimes.  And  of  course  I 
don't  like  to  leave  him,  but  I  think  I 
ought  to,  because  really  I  hardly  kno* 
how  to  stay  with  him.  He  often  raises 
his  hand  to  me.  Not  loug  ago  he  gave 
me  n  Mow  here  \lonrhes  her  Itrtast]  and 
I  can  feel  it  now.  So  I  think  I  ought 
to  leave  him,  don't  you,  sir? 

B.uiTiiwu-K.  Ah!  I  can't  help  yon 
there.  It's  a  very  serious  tiling  to  leave 
your  husband.     Very  serious  thing. 

Mrs,  Jonks.  Yes,  sir,  of  course  I'm 
afraid  of  what  lie  might  do  to  me  if  1 
were  to  leave  him ;  he  can  bo  so  very 
violent. 
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Barthwick  [evasively].  Where  did 
Marlow  say?  Er —  in  this  room,  yes, 
in  this  room. 

Mrs.  Joneb.  No,  sir,  I  haven't  seen 
it  —  of  course  if  I'd  seen  it  I  should  have 
noticed  it. 

Barthwick  [giving  her  a  rapid  glance], 
You  —  you  are  sure  of  that? 

Mrs.  Jones  [impassively].  Yes,  sir. 
[With  a  slow  nodding  of  her  head]  I  have 
not  seen  it,  and  of  course  I  don't  know 
where  it  is. 

[She  turns  and  goes  quietly  out] 

Barthwick.     H'm ! 

[The    three     Barthwicks    avoid 
each  other's  glances] 

[The  curtain  falls] 


ACT   II 

Scene  First.  —  The  Jones's  lodgings, 
Merthyr  Street,  at  half-past  two 
o'clock. 


[The  bare  room,  with  tattered  oilcloth  and 
damp,  distempered  walls,  has  an  air 
of  tidy  wretchedness.  On  the  bed  lies 
Jones,  half-dressed;  his  coat  is 
thrown  across  his  feet,  and  muddy 
boots  are  lying  on  the  floor  close  by. 
He  is  asleep.  The  door  is  opened 
and  Mrs.  Jones  comes  in,  dressed 
in  a  pinched  black  jacket  and  old 
black  sailor  hat;  she  carries  a  parcel 
wrapped  up  in  the  "Times,"  She 
puts  her  'parcel  down,  unwraps  an 
apron,  half  a  loaf,  two  onions,  three 
potatoes,  and  a  tiny  piece  of  bacon. 
Taking  a  teapot  from  the  cupboard, 
she  rinses  it,  shakes  into  it  some 
powdered  tea  out  of  a  screw  of  paper, 
puts  it  on  the  hearth,  and  sitting  in 
a  wooden  chair  quietly  begins  to  cry] 

Jones  [stirring  and  yawning].  That 
you  ?     What's  the  time  ? 

Mrs.  Jones  [drying  her  eyes,  and  in 
her  usual  voice].     Half-past  two. 

Jones.     What  you  back  so  soon  for? 

Mrs.  Jones.  I  only  had  the  half 
day  to-day,  Jem. 

Jones  [on  his  back,  and  in  a  drowsy 
voice].     Got  anything  for  dinner? 

Mrs.  Jones.  Mrs.  Barthwick's  cook 
gave  me  a  little  bit  of  bacon.  I'm  going 
to  make  a  stew.  [She  prepares  for  cook" 
ing]  There's  fourteen  shillings  owing 
for  rent,  James,  and  of  course  I've  only 


\ 


got  two  and  fourpence.  They'll  be 
coming  for  it  to-day. 

Jones  [turning  towards  her  on  his 
elbow].  Let  'em  come  and  find  my 
surprise  packet.  I've  had  enough  o' 
this  tryin  for  work.  Why  should  I  go 
round  and  round  after  a  job  like  a 
bloomin'  squirrel  in  a  cage.  "Give  us 
a  job,  sir  — "Take  a  man  on"  — 
"Got  a  wife  and  three  children."  Sick 
of  it  I  am !  I'd  sooner  lie  here  and  rot. 
"Jones,  you  come  and  join  the  demon- 
stration; come  and  'old  a  flag,  and 
listen  to  the  ruddy  orators,  and  go  'ome 
as  empty  as  you  came."  There's  some 
that  seems  to  like  that  —  the  sheep ! 
When  I  go  seekin'  for  a  job  now,  and 
see  the  brutes  lookin'  me  up  an'  down, 
it's  like  a  thousand  serpents  in  me. 
I'm  not  arskin'  for  any  treat.  A  man 
wants  to  sweat  hisself  silly  and  not 
allowed  —  that's  a  rum  start,  ain't  it? 
A  man  wants  to  sweat  his  soul  out  to 
keep  the  breath  in  him  and  ain't  allowed 
—  that's  justice  —  that's  freedom  and 
all  the  rest  of  it!  [He  turns  his  face 
towards  the  wall]  You're  so  milky 
mild;  you  don't  know  what  goes  on 
inside  o  me.  I'm  done  with  the  silly 
game.  If  they  want  me,  let  'em  come 
for  mo !  [Mrs.  Jones  stops  cooking  and 
stands  unmoving  at  the  table]  I've  tried 
and  done  with  it,  I  tell  you.  I've 
never  been  afraid  of  what's  before  me. 
You  mark  my  words  —  if  you  think 
they've  broke  my  spirit,  you're  mis- 
took. I'll  lie  and  rot  sooner  than  arsk 
'em  again.  What  makes  you  stand 
like  that  —  you  long-sufTerin',  Gawd- 
forsaken  image  —  that's  why  I  can't 
keep  my  hands  off  you.  So  now  you 
know.  Work!  You  can  work  out 
you  haven't  the  spirit  of  a  louse ! 

Mrs.  Jones  [quietly].  You  talk  more 
wild  sometimes  when  you're  yourself, 
James,  than  when  you're  not.  If  you 
don't  get  work,  how  are  we  to  go  bn? 
They  won't  let  us  stay  here;  they're 
looking  to  their  money  to-day,  I  know. 

Jones.  1  see  this  Barthwick  o' 
yours  every  day  goin*  down  to  Pawly- 
ment  snug  and  comfortable  to  talk  his 
silly  soul  out ;  an*  I  see  that  young  calf, 
his  son,  swellin'  it  about,  and  goin'  on 
the  razzle-dazzle.  Wot  'ave  they  done 
that  makes  'em  any  bettor  than  wot  I 
am?  They  never  did  a  day's  work  in 
their  lives.     I  see  'em  day  after  day 

Mrs.     Jones.     And     \.    ^rssfia.    ^s* 

Wouldn't  COmfc  fcl\Kt  T&feXJSfcfc  \XaX^  ja 

bang    *toou\,    \k*   \*»\ks*.   ^^^    ** 
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[Mrs.  Seddon  takes  the  aorerriet 
and  fumbles  for  the  change | 
Jones  \inlli  his  ryes  fix  til  on  his  bootll 
Bit  of  a  surprise  for  Mr,  ain't  it? 

Mrs.  Seddon.  Thank  you,  and  I'm 
sure  I'm  very  much  nl  ititri -■! .  [She  iott 
i'tttfoi  appear  surprised]      I'll   bring  you 

the  Rhang(t. 

Jones  [mockingly].  Don't  mention 
it. 

Mrs.  Seodon.  Thank  you.  and  I'm 
sure  T'm  vwy  much  obliged. 

[She  slide!  array! 
[Mrs.  Jones  gazes  at  Jones  rhe 
is  still  lacing  up  hi*  boots] 
Jones.     I've    had    a    bit    of    luck. 

\P tilting  nl''  ll\<'  criinxttit  purxe  and  some 

Ifosc  ciiin.'.}  Picked  up  a  purse  —  seven 
puimil  and  more. 

Mrs.  Junes.     Oh,  James! 

Jones.  Oh,  James!  What  about 
Oh.  James!  I  picked  it  up  I  tell  you. 
This  is  lost  property,  thia  is ! 

Mrs.  Jones.  But  isn't  there  a  name 
in  it,  or  something? 

Jones.  Name?  No,  there  ain't  no 
name.  This  don't  belong  to  such  as 
'nvt-  visilin'  cards.  This  belongs  to  * 
perfee'  lidy.  Tike  an'  smell  it.  \lh 
ptirhix    hat    thr    purse,    which    she    puti 
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took  up  with  you.    [More  softly]    And 
you've  'ad  no  bloomin'  picnic. 

Mrs.  Jones.  Of  course  it  would  have 
been  better  for  us  if  we  had  never  met. 
We  weren't  meant  for  each  other.  But 
you're  set  against  me,  that's  what  you 
are,  and  you  have  been  for  a  long  time. 
And  you  treat  me  so  badly,  James, 
going  after  that  Rosie  and  all.  You 
don't  ever  seem  to  think  of  the  children 
that  I've  had  to  bring  into  the  world, 
and  of  all  the  trouble  I've  had  to  keep 
them,  and  what'll  become  of  them  when 
you're  gone. 

Jones  {crossing  the  room  gloomily].  If 
vou  think  I  want  to  leave  the  little 
beggars  you're  bloomin'  well  mistaken. 

Mrs.  Jones.  Of  course  I  know  you're 
fond  of  them. 

Jones   [fingering  the  purse,   half  an- 
grily].    Well,    then,   you   stow   it,   old 
girl.     The  kids'll  get  along  better  with 
you  than  when  I  m  here.     If  I'd  ha' 
known  as  much  as  I  do  now,  I'd  never 
ha'  had  one  o'  them.     What's  the  use 
o'  bringin'  'em  into  a  state  o'  things  like* 
this?     It's  a  crime,  that's  what  it  is; J 
but  you  find  it  out  too  late;     that's! 
what  6  the  matter  with  this  'ere  world.  I 
[He  puts  the  purse  back  in  his 
pocket] 

Mrs.  Jones.  Of  course  it  would 
have  been  better  for  them,  poor  little 
things ;  but  they're  your  own  children, 
and  I  wonder  at  you  talkin'  like  that. 
I  should  miss  them  dreadfully  if  I  was 
to  lose  them. 

Jones  [suUenly],  An'  you  ain't  the 
only  one.  If  I  make  money  out  there 
—  [Looking  up,  he  sees  her  shaking  out 
his  coat  —  in  a  changed  voice]  Leave 
that  coat  alone ! 

[The  silver  box  drops  from  the 
pocket,  scattering  the  cigarettes 
upon  the  bed.  Taking  up  the 
box  she  stares  at  it ;  he  rushes  at 
her  and  snatches  the  box  away] 

Mrs.  Jones  [cowering  back  against 
the  bed].     Oh,  Jem !   oh,  Jem ! 

Jones  [dropping  the  box  on  to  the  table]. 
You  mind  what  you're  sayin' !  When 
I  go  out  I'll  take  and  chuck  it  in  the 
water  along  with  that  there  purse.  I 
'ad  it  when  I  was  in  liquor,  and  for  what 
you  do  when  you're  in  liquor  you're 
not  responsible  —  and  that's  Gawd's 
truth  as  you  ought  to  know.  I  don't 
want  the  thing  —  I  won't  have  it.  I 
took  it  out  o'  spite.     I'm  no  thief,  I  tell 

Sou ;   and  don't  you  call  me  one,  or  it'll 
e  the  worse  for  you. 


Mrs.  Jones  [twisting  her  apron 
strings].  It's  Mr.  Barthwick's !  You've 
taken  away  my  reputation.  Oh,  Jem, 
whatever  made  you? 
Jones.  What  d'  you  mean? 
Mrs.  Jones.  It's  been  missed ;  they 
think  it's  me.  Oh !  whatever  made  you 
do  it,  Jem? 

Jones.  I  tell  you  I  was  in  liquor.  I 
don't  want  it ;  what's  the  good  of  it  to 
me?  If  I  were  to  pawn  it  they'd  only 
nab  me.  I'm  no  thief.  I'm  no  worse 
than  wot  that  young  Barthwick  is;  he 
brought  'ome  that  purse  that  I  picked 
up  —  a  lady's  purse  —  'ad  it  off  'er  in  a 
row,  kept  savin'  'e  'd  scored  'er  off. 
Well,  I  scored  'im  off.  Tight  as  an  owl 
'e  was !  And  d'  you  think  anything  '11 
happen  to  him? 

Mrs.  Jones  [as  though  speaking  to 
herself].  Oh,  Jem!  it's  the  bread  out 
of  our  mouths ! 

Jones.  Is  it  then?  I'll  make  it 
hot  for  'em  yet.  What  about  that 
purse?  What  about  young  Barthwiek? 
[Mrs.  Jones  comes  forward  to  the  table 
and  tries  to  take  the  box;  Jones  prevents 
her]  What  do  you  want  with  that? 
You  drop  it,  I  say ! 

Mrs.  Jones.  I'll  take  it  back  and 
tell  them  all  about  it. 

[She  attempts  to  wrest  the  box  from 
him] 
Jones.     Ah,  would  yer? 

[He  drops  the  box,  and  rushes  on 
her  with  a  snarl.    She  slips  back 
past    the    bed.     He  follows;    a 
chair  is  overturned.     The  door 
is  opened;   Snow  comes  in,  a 
detective    in  plain    clothes  and 
bowler  hat,  with  clipped  mous- 
taches.    Jones  drops  his  arms, 
Mrs.  Jones  stands  by  the  win- 
dow gasping ;  Snow,  advancing 
swiftly   to    the   table,    puts   his 
hand  on  the  silver  box] 
8now.     Doin'   a   bit   o'   skylarkin'? 
Fancy  this  is  what  I'm  after.    J.  B., 
the  very  same.     [He  gets  back  to  the  door, 
scrutinizing  the  crest  and  cypher  on  the 
box.     To   Mrs.   Jones]     Im   a   police 
officer.    Are  you  Mrs.  Jones? 
Mrs.  Jones.     Yes,  sir. 
Snow.     My  instructions  are  to  take 

Jou  on  a  charge  of  stealing  this  box  from 
.  Barthwick,  Esquire,  M.  P.,  of  6, 
Rockingham  Gate.  Anything  you  say 
may  be  used  against  you.  Well,  Missis  ? 
Mrs.  Jones  [in  her  quiet  voice,  still  out 
of  breath,  her  hand  upon  her  breast].  Of 
course  I  did  not  ta.l&A\\i,«i& »    Yx«n«l>m«^ 
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Scene  Second.  —  The  TTHBIWlllllrf 
dining-room  the  same  evening.  Til 
Barthwicks  are  seated  at  dessert. 

Mrs.  Barthwick.     John!    [.4  stiente 

hrtiki-n  by  the  cracking  of  nuts]      John! 

Barthwick.     I    wish    you'd    speak 
about  the  nuts  —  they're  uneatable. 

[He  puts  one  in  his  moult) 

Mhb.   Barthwick.      It's  not  the  sea- 
son for   them.      I   called   on   the   Holy- 

"  [Barthwick  fill*   his   glass   nils 
port] 
Jack.     Crackers,  please.  Dad. 

[Barthwick  passes   the   crackm. 
His  demeanour  is  reflective] 
Mrh.    Barthwick.      Lady    Hulyrocxl 
has   got   very   stout.     I've   noticed  it 
coming  for  a  long  time. 

Barthwick  [glee null/].  Stout?  [Bi 
takes  up  the  crackers  —  W&k  transparnt 
airiness]  The  Holyroods  had  some 
Iroitlilc  with  tli.'ir  servants,  hadn't  they ? 
Jack.  Crackers,  please.,  Dad. 
Bakthwick  [/Hixaitig  the  crackers].  It 
got  into  the  papers.  The  cook,  wasn't 
it? 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  No,  the  lady's 
maid.  I  wa.s  talking  it  over  with  Lady 
llolvrixiil.  The  girl  u*d  to  have  her 
i  nee  her. 
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they're  really  thinking;  it's  as  if  they 
were  all  in  a  conspiracy  to  keep  you  in  the 
dark.  Even  with  Marlow,  you  feel 
that  he  never  lets  you  know  what's 
really  in  his  mind.  I  hate  that  secre- 
tiveness;  it  destroys  all  confidence.  I 
feel  sometimes  I  should  like  to  shako 
him. 

Jack.  Marlow's  a  most  decent  chap. 
It's  simply  beastly  every  one  knowing 
your  affairs. 

Barthwick.  The  less  you  say  about 
that  the  better ! 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  It  goes  all 
through  the  lower  classes.  You  can 
not  tell  when  they  are  speaking  the 
truth.  To-day  when  I  was  shopping 
after  leaving  the  Holyroods,  one  of 
these  unemployed  came  up  and  spoke 
to  me.  I  suppose  I  only  had  twenty 
yards  or  so  to  walk  to  the  carriage,  but 
he  seemed  to  spring  up  in  the  street. 

Barthwick.  Ah!  You  must  be 
very  careful  whom  you  speak  to  in 
these  days. 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  I  didn't  answer 
him,  of  course.  But  I  could  see  at 
once  that  he  wasn't  telling  the  truth. 

Barthwick  [cracking  a  nut].  There's 
one  very  good  rule  —  look  at  their  eyes. 

Jack.     Crackers,  please,  Dad. 

Barthwick  [passing  the  crackers].  If 
their  eyes  are  straightforward  I  some- 
times give  them  sixpence.  It's  against 
my  principles,  but  it's  most  difficult  to 
refuse.  If  you  see  that  they're  desper- 
ate, and  dull,  and  shifty-looking,  as  so 
many  of  them  are,  it's  certain  to  mean 
drink,  or  crime,  or  something  unsatis- 
factory. 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  This  man  had 
dreadful  eyes.  He  looked  as  if  he 
could  commit  a  murder.  "I've  'ad 
nothing  to  eat  to-day,"  he  said.  Just 
like  that. 

Barthwick.  What  was  William 
about?  He  ought  to  have  been  wait- 
ing. 

Jack  [raising  his  irinc-glass  to  his  nose]. 
Is  this  the  '63,  Dad  ? 

[Barthwick,  holding  his  urine- 
glass  to  his  eye%  lowers  it  and 
passes  it  before  his  nose] 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  I  hate  people 
that  can't  speak  the  truth.  [Father  and 
son  exchange  a  look  behind  their  port] 
It's  just  as  easy  to  speak  the  truth  as 
not.  I've  always  found  it  easy  enough. 
It  makes  it  impossible  to  tell  what  is 
genuine;  one  feels  as  if  one  were  con- 
tinually being  taken  in. 


\ 


Barthwick  [scnlentiously].  Thel 
lower  classes  are  their  own  enemies.  If  1 
they  would  only  trust  us,  they  would  1 
get  on  so  much  better. 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  But  even  then 
it's  so  often  their  own  fault.  Look  at 
that  Mrs.  Jones  this  morning. 

Barthwick.  I  only  want  to  do 
what's  right  in  that  matter.  I  had 
occasion  to  see  Roper  this  afternoon. 
I  mentioned  it  to  nim.  Ho's  coming 
in  this  evening.  It  all  depends  on  what 
the  detective  says.  I've  had  my 
doubts.     I've  been  thinking  it  over. 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  The  woman  im- 
pressed me  most  unfavourably.  She 
seemed  to  have  no  shame.  That  affair 
she  was  talking  about  —  she  and  the 
man  when  they  were  young,  so  im- 
moral !  And  before  you  and  Jack ! 
I  could  have  put  her  out  of  the  room ! 

Barthwick.  Oh!  I  don't  want  to 
excuse  them,  but  in  looking  at  these 
matters  one  must  consider 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  Perhaps  you'll 
say  the  man's  employer  was  wrong  in 
dismissing  him? 

Barthwick.  Of  course  not.  It's 
not  there  that  I  foel  doubt.  What  I 
ask  myself  is 

Jack.     Port,  please,  Dad. 

Barthwick  [circulating  the  decanter  in 
religious  imitation  of  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun].  I  ask  myself  whether  we 
are  sufficiently  careful  in  making  in- 
quiries about  people  before  we  engage 
them,  especially  as  regards  moral  con- 
duct. 

Jack.     Pass  the  port,  please,  Mother! 

Mrs.  Barthwick  [passing  it].  My 
dear  boy,  aren't  you  drinking  too  much? 

[Jack  fills  his  glass] 

Marlow  [entering].  Detective  Snow 
to  see  you,  sir. 

Barthwick  [uneasily].  Ah!  say  I'll 
be  with  him  in  a  minute. 

Mrs.  Barthwick  [xoithout  turning]. 
Let  him  come  in  here,  Marlow. 

[Snow  enters  in  an  overcoat,  his 
boirler  hat  in  hand] 

Barthwick  [half-rising].  Oh!  Good 
evening ! 

Snow.  Good  evening,  sir;  good 
evening,  ma'am.  I've  called  round  to 
report  what  I've  done,  rather  late,  I'm 
afraid  —  another  case  took  me  away. 
[He  takes  the  silver  box  out  of  his  pocket, 
causina  a  sensation  in  the  Barthwick 
family]  This  is  the  identioaJl  *x\x<&r>> 
I  believe.  „ 
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pher,  |  whether  he's  endeavouring  to  shield  hit 
wife,  or  whether  [ht  looks  at  J*{i] 
there's  something  in  it,  will   be  f or  thr 

Mrs.  Barthwick  [haughtily].  Some- 
thing in  what?  1  don't  understand  voj. 
As  if  my  son  would  bring  a  man  lika 
that  into  the  house  I 

Barthwick  [from  the  jirepiac*,  inii 
nn  effort  to  be  cuJm|.  Mv  son  can  sp*»i 
for  himself,  no  doubt. — Well.  Jack. 
what  do  vou  say? 

Mrs.  Barthwick  {sharply}.  What 
doos  he  say?  Why,  of  course,  he  says 
the  whole  story's  stuff! 

Jack  [embarrassed].  Well,  of  count. 
1  —  of  course,   I   don't   know  anything 

Mrs.    Barthwick.     I    should    think 

not,  indeed!     [To  Ssowl     The  man  ii 

an  audacious  ruffian! 

Barthwick  [supjiressing  jumpy].    But 


■essary  to  proceed  against  the  nun 
ier  the  circumstances  ? 
Snow.  We  shall  have  to  chain 
i  with  the  assault,  sir.  It  would  w 
well  for  your  son  to  come  down  1" 
i  Court.  There'll  he  a  remand,  no 
ltit.     The   queer  thing  is    there  in 


thing  i 
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Mrs.  Barthwick  [sharply],  John! 
it's  simply  not  fair  to  other  people. 
It's  putting  property  at  the  mercy  of 
any  one  who  likes  to  take  it. 

Barthwick  [trying  to  make  signs  to 
her  aside].  I'm  not  defending  him,  not 
at  all.  I'm  trying  to  look  at  the  matter 
broadly. 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  Nonsense,  John, 
there's  a  time  for  everything. 

Snow  [rather  sardonically],  I  might 
point  out,  sir,  that  to  withdraw  the 
charge  of  stealing  would  not  make  much 
difference,  because  the  facts  must  come 
out  [he  looks  significantly  at  Jack]  in 
reference  to  the  assault;  and  as  I  said 
that  charge  will  have  to  go  forward. 

Barthwick  [hastily].  Yes,  oh!  ex- 
actly! It's  entirely  on  the  woman's 
account  —  entirely  a  matter  of  my  own 
private  feelings. 

Snow.  If  I  were  you,  sir,  I  should 
let  things  take  their  course.  It's  not 
likely  there'll  be  much  difficulty.  These 
things  are  very  quick  settled. 

Barthwick  [doubtfully].  You  think 
so  —  you  think  so  ? 

Jack  [rousing  himself],  I  say,  what 
shall  I  have  to  swear  to? 

Snow.  That's  best  known  to  your- 
self, sir.  [Retreating  to  the  door]  Better 
employ  a  solicitor,  sir,  in  case  anything 
should  arise.  We  shall  have  the  butler 
to  prove  the  loss  of  the  article.  You'll 
excuse  me  going,  I'm  rather  pressed  to- 
night. The  case  may  come  on  any 
time  after  eleven.  Good  evening,  sir; 
good  evening,  ma'am.  I  shall  have  to 
produce  the  box  in  court  to-morrow,  so 
if  you'll  excuse  me,  sir,  I  may  as  well 
take  it  with  me. 

[He  takes  the  silver  box  and  leaves 

them  with  a  little  bow] 
[Barthwick    makes    a    move    to 
follow    him,    then    dashing    his 
hands    beneath    his    coat    tails, 
speaks  with  desperation] 

Barthwick.  I  do  wish  vou'd  leave 
me  to  manage  tilings  myselr.  You  will 
put  your  nose  into  matters  you  know 
nothing  of.  A  pretty  mess  you've 
made  of  this ! 

Mrs.  Barthwick  [coldly],  I  don't  in 
the  least  know  what  you're  talking 
about.  If  you  can't  stand  up  for  your 
rights,  I  can.  I've  no  patience  with 
your  principles,  it's  such  nonsense. 

Barthwick.  Principles !  Good 
Heavens !  What  havo  principles  to  do 
with  it  for  goodness  sake?  Don't  you 
know  that  Jack  was  drunk  last  night  \ 


Jack.     Dad ! 

Mrs.  Barthwick  [in  horror,  rising] 
Jack! 

Jack.  Look  here,  Mother  —  I  hac 
supper.  Everybody  does.  I  mean  U 
say  —  you  know  what  I  mean  —  it'i 
absurd  to  call  it  being  drunk.  At  Ox- 
ford  everybody  gets  a  bit  "on"  some 
times 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  Well,  I  think  it'i 
most  dreadful!  If  that  is  really  wha 
you  do  at  Oxford 

Jack  [angrily].  Well,  why  did  yoi 
send  me  there?  One  must  do  as  othei 
fellows  do.  It's  such  nonsense,  I  mean 
to  call  it  being  drunk.  Of  course  I'n 
awfully  sorry.  I've  had  such  a  beast!} 
headache  all  day. 

Barthwick.  Tcha!  If  you'd  onlj 
had  the  common  decency  to  remembe: 
what  happened  when  you  came  in 
Then  we  should  know  what  truth  ther* 
was  in  what  this  fellow  says  —  as  it  is 
it's  all  the  most  confounded  darkness. 

Jack  [staring  as  though  at  lialf-formet 
visions],  I  just  get  a  —  and  then  — 
it's  gone 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  Oh,  Jack!  d< 
you  mean  to  say  you  wero  so  tipsy  yoi 
can't  even  remember 

Jack.  Look  here,  Mother!  O 
course  I  remember  I  came  —  I  mus 
have  come 

Barthwick  [unguardedly,  and  walk 
inn  up  and  down],  Tcha!  —  and  tha 
infernal  purse!  Good  Heavens!  It'i 
get  into  the  papers.  Who  on  eartl 
could  have  foreseen  a  thing  like  this 
Better  to  have  lost  a  dozen  cigarette 
boxes,  and  said  nothing  about  it.  [T( 
his  wife]  It's  all  your  doing.  I  toll 
you  so  from  the  first.  I  wish  to  good 
ness  Roper  would  come ! 

Mrs.  Barthwick  [sharply].  I  don' 
know  what  you're  talking  about,  John. 

Barthwick  [turning  on  her].  No 
you  —  you  —  you  don't  know  anything 
[Sharply]  Where  the  devil  is  Roper 
If  he  can  see  a  way  out  of  this  he's  i 
better  man  than  I  take  him  for.  I  def; 
any  one  to  see  a  way  out  of  it. 
can't. 

Jack.  Look  here,  don't  excite  Da> 
—  I  can  simply  say  I  was  too  beastl; 
tired,  and  don't  remember  anythini 
except  that  I  came  in  and  [in  a  dyin 
voice]  went  to  bed  the  same  as  usual. 

Barthwick.     Went   to   bod?     Wh 
knows  where  you  went  —  I've  lost  *] 
coutktaiMse.     *qt  *J\  Y  \saam  "a*s^  ^s 
\  on  VYie  ftwre. 
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[Bur     nei(A<r     Jack      nnr     M«s. 
Bahthwick  mate  a  #tfr»| 
Barthwick  [/i  urn/inp).     Thank  good- 
ies s    you've    eoroe.     Roper.      You    re- 
in-mln.T  what  1  told  you  this  afternoon: 
ie've  just  had  the  detective  here. 
Roper.     Got  the  box? 


y« 


but 


here  —  it  wasn't  the  charwoman  at  all: 
her  drunken  loafer  of  a  husband  took 
the  things  — he  says  that  fellow  there 

[Hi-  irin't.i  hit  hand  tit  Jack,  who,  irilA  hit 
xhmtlitrr  raise',   sitiiu  trying  to   ward  of 

(i  blow]  let  him  into  the  house  last  night. 
Can  you  imagine  such  a  thing! 

|  Roper  laughi] 

Bahthwick  [with  excited  empkasii\ 
It's  no  Laughing  matter.  Roper.  I  told 
you  about  that  business  of  Jack's  too 
—  don't  you  see  —  the  brute  took 
both  the  things  —  took  that  inferos! 
puna.      It'll  get  into  the  papers. 

Roper  \rniximj  hi*  njebroies}.  H'm! 
The  poise  I  Depravity  in  high  life! 
What  dues  your  son  say? 

Barthwick.  Ho  remembers  noth- 
ing.    D n  !     Did  you  ever  see  moh  a 

mess?    It'll  get  into  the  papers. 

Mrs.  Barthwick  [with  her  hand  aenii 

hir  >'!/>-x\.     Oh!    it's  not  that  — ■ — 

[Barthwick  and  Roper  turn  aiU 
■rr] 
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Roper   [very  suddenly].     Where   did 
you  sleep  last  night? 

Jack  {promptly].    On  the  sofa,  there 
—  [hesitating]  that  is  —  I 

Barthwick.     On  the  sofa?     D'  you 
mean  to  say  you  didn't  go  to  bed  ? 

Jack  [sullenly].     No. 

Barthwick.  If  you  don't  remember 
anything,  how  can  you  remember  that  ? 

Jack.  Because  I  woke  up  there  in 
the  morning. 

Mrs.  Barthwick.     Oh,  Jack ! 

Barthwick.     Good  Gracious ! 

Jack.  And  Mrs.  Jones  saw  me.  I 
wish  you  wouldn't  bait  me  so. 

Roper.  Do  you  remember  giving 
any  one  a  drink? 

Jack.  By  Jove,  I  do  seem  to  re- 
member a  fellow  with  —  a  fellow  with 
—  [He  looks  at  Roper]  I  say,  d'  you 
'want  me ? 

Roper  [quick  as  lightning].  With  a 
dirty  face? 

Jack   [with  illumination].     I  do  —  I 

distinctly  remember  his 

[Barthwick  moves  abruptly; 
Mrs.  Barthwick  looks  at 
Roper  angrily,  and  touches  her 
son's  arm] 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  You  don't  re- 
member, it's  ridiculous !  I  don't  believe 
the  man  was  ever  here  at  all. 

Barthwick.  You  must  speak  the 
truth,  if  it  is  the  truth.  But  if  you  do 
remember  such  a  dirty  business,  I  shall 
wash  my  hands  of  you  altogether. 

Jack  [glaring  at  them].  Well,  what 
the  devil 

Mrs.  Barthwick.    Jack ! 

Jack.  Well,  Mother,  I  —  I  don't 
know  what  you  do  want. 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  We  want  you  to 
speak  the  truth  and  say  you  never  let 
this  low  man  into  the  house. 

Barthwick.  Of  course  if  you  think 
that  you  really  gave  this  man  whisky 
in  that  disgraceful  way,  and  let  him  see 
what  you'd  been  doing,  and  were  in 
such  a  disgusting  condition  that  you 
don't  remember  a  word  of  it 

Roper  [quick].  I've  no  memory  my- 
self —  never  had. 

Barthwick  [desperately].  I  don't 
know  what  you're  to  say. 

Roper.  [To  Jack]  Say  nothing  at' 
all !  Don't  put  yourself  in  a  false  posi- 
tion. The  man  stole  the  things  or  the 
woman  stole  the  things,  you  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.  You  were  asleep  on 
the  sofa. 

Mrs.  Barthwick.     Your  leaving  the 


latch-key  in  the  door  was  quite  bad 
enough,  there's  no  need  to  mention  any- 
thing else.  [Touching  his  forehead 
softly]  My  dear,  how  hot  your  head 
is! 

Jack.  But  I  want  to  know  what  I'm 
to  do.  [Passionately]  I  won't  be  badg- 
ered like  this. 

[Mrs.  Barthwick  recoils  from 
him] 

Roper  [very  quickly].  You  forget  all 
about  it.     You  were  asleep. 

Jack.  Must  I  go  down  to  the  Court 
to-morrow? 

Roper  [shaking  his  head].     No. 

Barthwick  [in  a  relieved  voice].  Is 
that  so? 

Roper.     Yes. 

Barthwick.     But  you'll  go,  Roper. 

Roper.     Yes. 

Jack  [with  wan  cheerfulness].  Thanks, 
awfully !  So  long'  as  I  don't  have  to  go. 
[Putting  his  hand  up  to  his  head]  I 
think  if  you'll  excuse  me  —  I've  had  a 
most  beastly  day. 

[He  looks  from  his  father  to  his 
mother] 

Mrs.  Barthwick  [turning  quickly]. 
Good-night,  my  boy. 

Jack.     Good-iiignt,  Mother. 

[He  goes  out.  Mrs.  Barthwick 
heaves  a  sigh.  There  is  a  si- 
lence] 

Barthwick.  He  gets  off  too  easily. 
But  for  my  money  that  woman  would 
have  prosecuted  him. 

Roper.     You  find  money  useful. 

Barthwick.  I've  my  doubts  whether 
we  ought  to  hide  the  truth 

Roper.     There'll  be  a  remand. 

Barthwick.  What!  D'  you  mean 
he'll  have  to  appear  on  the  remand. 

Roper.     Yes. 

Barthwick.     H'm,  I  thought  you'd 

be  able  to Look  here,  Roper,  you 

must  keep  that  purse  out  of  the  papers. 
[Roper  fixes    his   little   eyes   on 
him  and  nods] 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  Mr.  Roper,  don't 
you  think  the  magistrate  ought  to  be 
told  what  sort  of  people  these  Jones's 
are;  I  mean  about  their  immorality 
before  they  were  married.  I  don  t 
know  if  John  told  you. 

Roper.     Afraid  it's  not  material. 

Mrs.  Barthwick.     Not  material  ? 

Roper.  Purely  private  life!  May 
have  happened  to  the  magistrate. 

Barthwick  [with  a  movement  as  if  to 
shift  a  burden].  Then  you'll  take  the 
thing  into  your  hands? 
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K.      If  the  gods  ur 

kind 

Ifff  fioW 

HwifK     [shaHng 

-  eh?     What?      Yg 

it.     Yes.     I've     a 

nother     case. 

ng     like     yours  — 

moat     unex- 

|  [He  Imws  to  Mrs.  Bahthwick, 
and  goes  out,ftillnn'i:d  hy  Baiitu- 
Wick.  ialfcinfl  to  (Ac  /out.  Mks. 
Bahthwick  at  the  table  bursts 

t/ifo    smothired    stihs.      Baeith- 
Wics  returns] 
■HwirK.       [To    himself)     There'll 

iinnwiCK  \disguiiring  her  grief 
I  simply  ciiri'i  imsiyino  what 
ns  by  making  a  joke  at  u  thing 

1CK  FxfnKuff  a(r«;,fli'fy].     You! 
imagine   iiiivtliirti; !      You've 
rtastnstion "than  a  fly! 
1ai.thwi.-k     [angrilyl       You 
1  me  (hat  1  have  no  iuiiiirmu- 

.ck  ]fitt*Hrtdl     I  —  Pm  up- 

i  hetrmning  to  end.  the  whole 

j  hn.<3    been    ul  terly    against    my 


little  hoy.  ma'am;     he  came  here  after 
his  mother. 

Mrs.  Bahthwick  [moving  quieliy  h 
the  u/mdov].  Poor  little  chap!  John, 
we  oughtn't  Ui  go  on  with  this ! 

Bahthwick  [silling  heavily  in  a  cAoirj. 
Ah!    but  it's  out  of  our  hands!        ■ 

[Mas.  Bahthwick  (urns  Aw  bock 
to  the  window.  There  is  an  ei- 
pressiotl  of  distress  on  her  fan 
Shi  stands  motionless,  comprta- 
ing  her  lips.     The  crying  btgini 


ears  with  his  hands,  and  Mai- 
low  shuts  the  window.  Tlu 
crying  ceases) 

[The  curtain  faU-s] 


ACT    III 

F.i-jiit  day*  have,  posted,  and  the  scene  o 
a  London  Police  Court  nt  otit  oWi 
A  canopied  seat  of  Justice  is  sur- 
mounted hi/  the  lion  and  unican. 
Before  the  fire  a  wortt-Uutking  M.ii.i- 
Tkatb  is  warming  his  coat-tails,  aW 
staring  at  two  little  girls  in  faded  blv 
and  orange  rags,  who  are  placed  I*- 
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Street,  Pulham,  crying  outside  a  public- 
house.  Asked  where  their  home  was, 
thev  said  they  had  no  home.  Mother 
had  gone  away.  Asked  about  their 
father.  Their  father  had  no  work. 
Asked  where  they  slept  last  night.  At 
their  aunt's.  I've  made  inquiries,  your 
Worship.  The  wife  has  broken  up  the 
home  and  gone  on  the  streets.  The 
husband  is  out  of  work  and  living  in 
common  lodging-houses.  The  hus- 
band's sister  has  eight  children  of  her 
own,  and  says  she  can't  afford  to  keep 
these  little  girls  any  longer. 

Magistrate  [returning  to  his  seal  be- 
neath the  canopy  of  Justice].  Now,  let 
me  see.  You  say  the  mother  is  on  the 
streets;  what  evidence  have  you  of 
that? 

Relieving  Officer.  I  have  the 
husband  here,  your  Worship. 

Magistrate.  Very  well;  then  let 
us  see  him.  [There  are  cries  of 
"Livens."  The  Magistrate  leans 
for  ward  j  and  stares  with  hard  compassion 
at  the  little  girls.  Livens  comes  in.  He 
is  quiet,  with  grizzled  hair,  and  a  muffler 
for  a  collar.  He  stands  beside  the  witness- 
box)  And  you  are  their  father?  Now, 
why  don't  you  keep  your  little  girls  at 
home?  How  is  it  you  leave  them  to 
wander  about  the  streets  like  this  ? 

Livens.  I've  got  no  home,  your 
Worship.  I'm  living  from  'and  to 
mouth.  I've  got  no  work ;  and  no  thin' 
to  keep  them  on. 

Magistrate.     How  is  that? 

Livens  [ashamedly].  My  wife,  she 
broke  my  'ome  up,  and  pawned  the 
things. 

Magistrate.  But  what  made  you 
let  her? 

Livens.  Your  Worship,  I'd  no 
chance  to  stop  'er;  she  did  it  when  I 
was  out  lookin'  for  work. 

Magistrate.     Did  you  ill-treat  her? 

Livens  [emphatically].  I  never  raised 
ray  'and  to  her  in  my  life,  your  Wor- 
ship. 

Magistrate.  Then  what  was  it  — 
did  she  drink? 

Livens.     Yes,  your  Worship. 

Magistrate.  Was  she  loose  in  her 
behaviour? 

Livens  [in  a  low  voice].  Yes,  your 
Worship. 

Magistrate.     And  where  is  she  now? 

Livens.  I  don't  know,  your  Worship. 
She  went  off  with  a  man,  and  after  that 
I 

Magistrate.     Yea,  yes.    Who  knows 


anything  of  her?     [To  the  bold  Con- 
stable]    Is  she  known  here? 

Relieving  Officer.  Not  in  this 
district,  your  Worship;  but  I  have 
ascertained  that  she  is  well  known 

Magistrate.  Yes  —  yes;  we'll  stop 
at  that.  Now  [to  the  father]  you  say  that 
she  has  broken  up  your  home,  and  left 
these  little  girls.  What  provision  can 
you  make  for  them?  You  look  a  strong 
man. 

Livens.  So  I  am,  your  Worship. 
I'm  willin'  enough  to  work,  but  for  the 
life  of  me  I  can't  get  anything  to  do. 

Magistrate.     But  have  you  tried? 

Livens.  I've  tried  everything,  your 
Worship  —  I've  tried  my  'ardest. 

Magistrate.     Well,  well 

[There  is  a  silence] 

Relieving  Officer.  If  your  Wor- 
ship thinks  it's  a  case,  my  people  are 
willing  to  take  them. 

Magistrate.  Yes,  yes,  I  know ;  but 
I've  no  evidence  that  this  man  is  not 
the  proper  guardian  for  his  children. 

[He  rises  and  goes  back  to  the  fire] 

Relieving  Officer.  The  mother, 
your  Worship,  is  able  to  get  access  to 
them. 

Magistrate.  Yes,  yes ;  the  mother, 
of  course,  is  an  improper  person  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  them.  [To  the 
father]     Well,  now  what  do  you  say? 

Livens.  Your  Worship,  I  can  only! 
say  that  if  I  could  get  work  I  should  be] 
only  too  willing  to  provide  for  themj 
But  what  can  I  do,  your  Worship?! 
Here  I  am  obliged  to  live  from  'and  tol 
mouth  in  these  'ere  common  lodging-1 
houses.  I'm  a  strong  man  —  I'm  wifl-1 
ing  to  work  —  I'm  half  as  alive  again  I 
as  some  of  'em  —  but  you  see,  your 
Worship,  my  'air's  turned  a  bit,  owing  to 
the  fever  —  [touches  his  hair]  —  and 
that's  against  me ;  and  I  don't  seem  to 
get  a  chance  anyhow. 

Magistrate.  Yes  —  yes.  [Slowly] 
Well,  I  think  it's  a  case.  [Staring  his 
hardest  at  the  little  airls]  Now,  are  you 
willing  that  these  little  girls  should  be 
sent  to  a  home? 

Livens.  Yes,  your  Worship,  I  should 
be  very  willing. 

Magistrate.  Well,  I'll  remand  them 
for  a  week.  Bring  them  again  to-day 
week ;  if  I  see  no  reason  against  it  then, 
I'll  make  an  order. 

Relieving  Officer.  To-day  week, 
your  Worship. 

\The  bold  Cw%rc*»\A  \*k*» ,  Vfc* 
little  gvrU  <**>*>*  <X*  ^fc«>aAi^ 
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ie  fatter  fotlom  them.  The 
acisthatk,  reluming  In  his 
V,  hnidx  over  nnri  talks  In  his 

■   K  ,si>nltiii.'J  iii-iii  nil  In:'  In!  ml  \. 

asa,  lioper ;  very  distressing 
Hundreds  like    this  in   the 


Most 


The 


i. tin/is, il,rn;>)!ii.  Thin- 
Hit  .Miiii.Jm-KScflW« 
public  ilmir:   Jones, 

K»J 

Junes.  Jam*  Jones. 


purse    wns(   be    kfjit   out 
.    p.      Whatever   happens  you 
id  I  hat  out  of  t he  lUilier*. 


admit    sMalinK    a    silver    eigarette-boi 

valued  at  five  pounds,  ten  ^hiliin^. 
from  the  house  of  John  Bart  hnirls. 
M.  P.,  between  the  hours  of  11  p.m.  on 
Faster  Monday  and  8.45  a.m.  on  Easl*r 
Tuesday  last?  And  further  making  an 
assaull  on  I  lie  poliee  when  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  duty  at  3  p.m.  on  Easter 
Tuesday?     Yes  or  no? 

Jones  [sutttiily].  Yes,  but  I've  got 
a  lot  to  say  about  it. 

Magistrate.  [To  the  Clerk]  Yes 
—  yes.  But  how  eomes  it  thai  IfaM 
two  people  are  charged  with  thf 
Nimr  ulTinee?     Are  they  husband  and 

Clerk.  Yes,  sir.  You  remember 
you  ordered  a  remand  for  further 
evidenee   as   to   the   story   of    the  nude 


Have    they    been   in 

uusujuy  HiiiL-e  ; 

Clerk.      You  released  the  woman  on 
her  own  recognisances,  sir. 

Magistrate.     Yes,   yes,    this   is  the 

ease  of  (he  silver  box  :    I  reraemUr  ii"« 
WeU  ? 

Clerk.     Thomas  Marlow. 

[The  cry  nf  "Thomas  Marlow" 
in  repeated.  Marlow  camtsi*, 
hit  ali-jin  inln  tin'   tuii'teiis-bat} 


[ll-ISOIKT. 

Ma 


Ubi 


The 


viilein'o    j 


I  ■■ 
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Clerk.  [To  Mrs.  Jones]  Have  you 
anything  to  ask  him? 

Mrs.  Jones.  No,  sir,  nothing,  thank 
you,  sir. 

Clerk.  [To  Jones]  James  Jones, 
have  you  anything  to  ask  this  witness? 

Jones.     I  don't  know  'im. 

Magistrate.  Are  you  sure  you  put 
the  box  in  the  place  you  say  at  the  time 
you  say? 

Marlow.     Yes,  your  Worship. 

Magistrate.  Very  well;  then  now 
Let  us  have  the  officer. 

[Marlow    leaves    the    box,    and 
Snow  goes  into  it] 

Usher.  The  evidence  you  give  to 
the  court  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so 
help  you  God.  [The  book  is  kissed] 

Clerk  [readina  from  his  papers]. 
Your  name  is  Robert  Snow?  You  are 
a  detective  in  the  X.  B.  division  of  the 
Metropolitan  police  force?  According 
to  instructions  received  did  you  on 
Easter  Tuesday  last  proceed  to  the 
prisoner's  lodgings  at  34,  Merthyr 
Street,  St.  Soames's?  And  did  you  on 
entering  see  the  box  produced,  lying  on 
the  table? 

Snow.     Yes,  sir. 

Clerk.     Is  that  the  box? 

Snow  [fingering  the  box].     Yes,  sir. 

Clerk.  And  did  you  thereupon  take 
possession  of  it,  and  charge  the  female 
prisoner  with  theft  of  the  box  from  6, 
Rockingham  Gate?  And  did  she  deny 
the  same? 

Snow.     Yes,  sir. 

Clerk.  Did  you  take  her  into 
custody? 

Snow. 


was    her    be- 


Yes,  sir. 

Magistrate.     What 
tiaviour? 

Snow.  Perfectly  quiet,  your  Wor- 
ship. She  persisted  in  the  denial. 
That's  all. 

Magistrate.     Do  you  know  her? 

Snow.     No,  your  Worship. 

Magistrate.     Is  she  known  here? 

Bald  Constable.  No,  your  Wor- 
ship, they're  neither  of  them  known, 
we  ve  nothing  against  them  at  all. 

Clerk.  [To  Mrs.  Jones]  Have  you 
anything  to  ask  the  officer? 

Mrs.  Jones.  No,  sir,  thank  you, 
[Ve  nothing  to  ask  him. 

Magistrate.     Very  well  then  —  go 

Ml. 

Clerk  [reading  from  his  paper].  And 
while  you  were  taking  the  female  pris- 
oner did  the  male  prisoner  interpose, 


and  endeavour  to  hinder  you  in  the 
execution  of  your  duty,  and  did  ho 
strike  you  a  blow  ? 

Snow.     Yes,  sir. 

Clerk.  And  did  he  say,  "You  let 
her  go,  I  took  the  box  myself"? 

Snow.     He  did. 

Clerk.  And  did  you  blow  your 
whistle  and  obtain  the  assistance  of 
another  constable,  and  take  him  into 
custody  ? 

Snow.     I  did. 

Clerk.  Was  he  violent  on  the  way 
to  the  station,  and  did  he  use  bad  lan- 
guage, and  did  he  several  times  repeat 
that  he  had  taken  the  box  himself? 
[Snow  nods]  Did  you  thereupon  ask 
him  in  what  manner  he  had  stolen  the 
box?  And  did  you  understand  him  to 
say  he  had  entered  the  house  at  the 
invitation  of  young  Mr.  Barthwick 
[Barthwick,  turning  in  his  seat,  frowns 
at  Roper]  after  midnight  on  Easter 
Monday,  and  partaken  of  whisky,  and 
that  under  the  influence  of  the  whisky 
he  had  taken  the  box? 

Snow.     I  did,  sir. 

Clerk.  And  was  his  demeanour 
throughout  very  violent? 

Snow.     It  was  very  violent. 

Jones  [breaking  in].  Violent  —  of 
course  it  was !  You  put  your  'ands  on 
my  wife  when  I  kept  tellin'  you  I  took 
the  thing  myself. 

Magistrate  [hissing,  with  protruded 
neck].  Now  —  you  will  have  your 
chance  of  saying  what  you  want  to  say 
presentlv.  Have  you  anything  to  ask 
the  officer? 

Jones  [sullenly].     No. 

Magistrate.  Very  well  then.  Now 
let  us  hear  what  the  female  prisoner  has 
to  say  first. 

Mrs.  Jones.  Well,  your  Worship, 
of  course  I  can  only  say  what  I've  said 
all  along,  that  I  didn't  take  the  box. 

Magistrate.  Yes,  but  did  you  know 
that  it  was  taken? 

Mrs.  Jones.  No,  your  Worship. 
And,  of  course,  to  what  my  husband 
says,  your  Worship,  I  can't  speak  of  my 
own  knowledge.  Of  course,  I  know  that 
he  came  home  very  late  on  the  Monday 
night.  It  was  past  one  o'clock  when 
he  came  in,  and  he  was  not  himself 
at  all. 

Magistrate.     Had  he  been  drinking  ? 

Mrs.  Jones.     Yes,  your  Worship. 

Magistrate.     And  ^*re&  Vafc  &rsx5»X 

\  was  a\moa\,  ^oute  tavois- 
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And  did  he  say  any- 
u  you  ? 

Jones.     No,     your     Worship, 

liiorning  when  I  got.  up  and  went 

|k   he   was   asleep.     And    I   don't 

lything  more  uhoiil    it   until  I 

mic    again.      Except    that    Mr. 

;k — -that's  my  employer,  your 

-  told  ran  the  box  was  miss- 

■TRATE.         YeS.   J 


:■!!,  Ihey  won.1  there  for  all 

■an't   say.   your   Worship, 
I  had   the  opportunity  of  going 
1 '  .e  room  ;    1  had  all  my  work  out 
I  he  male  prisoner. 


Mrs.  Joner.  Yes,  your  Worship. 
1  know  that  it  is  no  excuse. 

[The  Magistrate  lean*  ovet  ana 

Srleys  with  his  Clerk] 
mt'tfl   over  from   his    seal  bt- 
hind\.     I  say,  Dad 

BAitTHWicK.  Tsst!  [Sheltering  ftu 
mouth  he  speaks  to  Ropek]  Roper,  yoo 
had  better  get  up  now  and  say  that 
eoiisiderin^  the  circumstances  and  tie 
poverty  of  the  prisoners,  we  have  do 
wish  to  proceed  imv  further,  and  if  thf 
magistrate  would  deal  with  the  case  u 
one  of  disorder  only  on  the  part  of- — - 

Bald  Constable.     Hssshh  ! 

[Roper  shakes  hit  htad] 

Magistrate.  Now,  supposing  what 
you  say  and  what  your  husband  sayi 
is  true,  what  1  have  to  consider  is  — 
how  did  he  oh  tain  access  to  this  hous*, 
and  were  you  in  any  way  a  party  to  hii 
obtaining  access?  You  are  the  char- 
woman employed  at  the  house? 

Mrs.  Jones.  Yes,  your  Worship. 
and  of  course  if  I  had  let  him  into  tne 
house  it  would  have  been  very  vrrotte 
of  tile :  and  I  have  never  done  such  i 
thing  in  any  of  the  houses  where  I  have 
in  in  employed. 

Magistrate.  Well  —  so  you  say. 
Now  let  us  hear  \  '     ' 
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£  Mr.  Barthwiek  says  to  me, 
:e  a  drink  'nd  a  smoke.  Take 
ling  you  like,"  'e  says.  And  then 
ent  to  sleep  on  the  sofa.  I  'ad 
more  whisky  —  an'  I  'ad  a  smoke 
d  I  'ad  some  more  whisky  —  an' 
•n't  tell  yer  what  'appened  after 

vgistrate.     Do  you  mean  to  say 
you  were  so  drunk  that  you  can 
caber  nothing  ? 
:k    [softly   to    his  father],     I    say, 

3  exactly  what 

rthwick.    Tssh ! 

VE8.    That's  what  I  do  mean. 

igistrate.    And  yet  you  say  you 

the  box? 

ME8.     I    never   stole   the   box.    I 

it. 

igistrate    {hissing   with   protruded 

.     You    did    not    steal    it  —  you 

it.     Did  it  belong  to  you  —  what 

it  but  stealing? 

VE8.       I  tOOk  it. 

IGI8TRATE.       YOU       took      it VOU 

it  away  from  their  house  and  you 

it  to  your  house 

ves  [sullenly  breaking  in].     I  ain't 

house. 

igistrate.     Very  well,  let  us  hear 
this     young     man     Mr.  —  Mr. 

rwick  —  has  to  say  to  your  story. 
[Snow  leaves  the  witness-box.  The 
Bald  Constable  beckons  Jack, 
who,  clutching  his  hat,  goes  into 
the  witness-box.  Roper  moves 
to  the  table  set  apart  for  his  pro- 
fession] 

earing  Clerk.     The  evidence  you 

to  the  court  shall  be  the  truth,  the 

3  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 

lp  you  God.     Kiss  the  book. 

[The  book  is  kissed] 

•per   [examining].     What  is   your 

.? 

jk  [in  a  low  voice],     John  Barth- 

Junior. 

[The  Clerk  writes  it  down] 

•per.     Where  do  you  live  ? 

sk.     At  6,  Rockingham  Gate. 
[All  his  answers  are  recorded  by 
the  Clerk] 

»per.     You    arc    the    son    of    the 

r? 

sk  [in  a  very  low  voice].     Yes. 

>per.     Speak  up,  please.     Do  you 

'  the  prisoners? 

?k  [looking  at  the  Joneses,  in  a  low 

.     I've  seen  Mrs.  Jones.     I  —  [in 

d  voice]  don't  know  the  man. 

yes.     Well,  I  know  you  I 


Bald  Constable.     Hssh ! 

Roper.  Now,  did  you  come  in  late 
on  the  night  of  Easter  Monday? 

Jack.     Yes. 

Roper.  And  did  you  by  mistake 
leave  your  latch-key  in  the  door? 

Jack.     Yes. 

Magistrate.  Oh!  You  left  your 
latch-key  in  the  door? 

Roper.  And  is  that  all  you  can 
remember  about  your  coining  in? 

Jack  [in  a  loud  voice].     Yes,  it  is. 

Magistrate.  Now,  you  have  heard 
the  male  prisoner's  story,  what  do  you 
say  to  that? 

Jack  [turning  to  the  Magistrate, 
speaks  suddenly  in  a  confident,  straight-' 
forward  voice].  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  sir,  that  I'd  been  out  to  the  theatre 
that  night,  and  had  supper  afterwards, 
and  I  came  in  late. 

Magistrate.  Do  you  remember  this 
man  being  outside  when  you  came  in? 

Jack.  No,  sir.  [He  hesitates]  I  don't 
think  I  do. 

Magistrate  [somewhat  nuzzled].  Well, 
did  he  help  you  to  open  tne  door,  as  he 
says?  Did  any  one  help  you  to  open 
the  door? 

Jack.  No,  sir  —  I  don't  think  so, 
sir  —  I  don't  know. 

Magistrate.  You  don't  know? 
But  you  must  know.  ^  It  isn't  a  usual 
thing  for  you  to  have~  the  door  opened 
for  you,  is  it  ? 

Jack  [with  a  shamefaced  smile].     No. 

Magistrate.     Very  well,  then 

Jack  [desverately].  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  sir,  I'm  afraid  I'd  had  too 
much  champagne  that  night. 

Magistrate  [smiling].  Oh!  you'd 
had  too  much  champagne? 

Jones.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question  ? 

Magistrate.  Yes  —  yes  —  you  may 
ask  him  what  questions  you  like. 

Jones.  Don't  you  remember  you 
said  you  was  a  Liberal,  same  as  your 
father,  and  you  asked  me  wot  I  was? 

Jack  [with  his  hand  against  his  brow], 
I  seem  to  remember 

Jones.  And  I  said  to  you,  "I'm  a 
bloomin'  Conscrva/tt>c,"  I  said ;  an'  you 
said  to  me,  "You  look  more  like  one 
of  these  'ere  Socialists.  Take  wotever 
you  like,"  you  said. 

Jack  [with  sudden  resolution].  No,  I 
don't.  I  don't  remember  anything  of 
the  sort. 

Jonto.    ^N^W  ^  ta,  *s£  tks  ^*CX 
1  as  good  *a  -yo\xi%«    \N^  \*N<st \*«^x*m^ 
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Lite  court  before.  Look  'ere. 
■e  member  viju  had  a  sky-blue 

[B.VKTH^-ICK^mp,] 

I  submit  to  your  Worship 
il'tr-tinns  are  hardly  to  the 

pri- r    having    admitted 

:l-.lr  iI'jk-  nut  ri'iuriultiT  anv- 
,.r,  ,,  u  ,.m7,"  on  (A,  ;„»■  nf 
1   is  a  f-ase  tit    the  blind   Ir.ni- 


ke 

Kow,   now!      All   this 

k  this  box?     Now.  what 
it?     Were  you  pressed 

m 

always      pressed      for 

Was   that   the   reasoa 

(Jack  Ieares  the  witness-box,  *U, 
hanging   his   head,   remain  fcu 
teat] 
Jones.     You  ask   'im   wot   made  '■ 

take  the  lady's 

[But  the  Bald  Coxstablk  cateka 
him  by  the  sleeve] 
Bald  Constable.     Sash! 
Magistrate       {••mphatically).      Nfl» 
listen  to  me.     I've  nothing  to  do  witi 
what   he  may  or  may  not   have  tafen 
Why   did   you   resist   the   police  in  tf« 
■  \i  i-ution  of  their  duty? 

Jones.  It  war  n't  their  duty  to  tab 
my  wife,  a  respee  table  woman,  tat! 
'adn't  done  nothing. 

Magistrate.  But  I  say  it  vat. 
What    made  you   strike   the   otiatm  ■ 

Any    man    would    a  straek 
blow.     I'd   strike    'im   again.  1 


vould. 
Mam 


do  you  suppose  wo  could  get  on  if  pywt- 
body  behaved  like  you? 

Jones  [leaning  foripard.  earttet&t' 
Well,  wot  about  er ;  who's  to  make  op 
to  'er  for  this?  Who's  to  give  'er  baa 
Vr  Kiw-id  name? 

Ilia  Jones.     Your  Worship,  it'*  lif 
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crossed  on  the  rail]  It  is  very  unfortu- 
nate for  you  that  this  man  has  behaved 
as  he  has.  It  is  not  the  consequences  to 
him  but  the  consequences  to  you.  You 
have  been  brought  here  twice,  you  have 
lost  your  work ' —  [He  glares  at  Jones] 
and  this  is  what  always  happens.  Now 
you  may  go  away,  and  I  am  very  sorry 
it  was  necessary  to  bring  you  here  at  all. 

Mrs.  Jones  [softly].  Thank  you  very 
much,  your  Worship. 

[She  leaves  the  dock,  and  looking 
back  at  Jones,  twists  her  fingers* 
and  is  still] 

Magistrate.  Yes,  yes,  but  I  can't 
pass  it  over.  Go  away,  there's  a  good 
woman.  [Mrs.  Jones  stands  back.  The 
Magistrate  leans  his  head  on  his  hand: 
then  raising  it  he  speaks  to  Jones]  Now, 
listen  to  me.  Do  you  wish  the  case  to 
be  settled  here,  or  do  you  wish  it  to  go 
before  a  jury? 

Jones  [muttering].  I  don't  want  no 
jury. 

Magistrate.  Very  well  then,  I  will 
deal  with  it  here.  [After  a  pause]  You 
have  pleaded  guilty  to  stealing  this 
box  — 

Jones.     Not  to  stealin'  — 

Bald  Constable.     Hssshh ! 

Magistrate.  And  to  assaulting  the 
police 

Jones.     Any  man  as  was  a  man 

Magistrate.  Your  conduct  here 
has  been  most  improper.  You  give 
the  excuse  that  you  were  drunk  when 
you  stole  the  box.  I  tell  you  that  is  no 
excuse.  If  you  choose  to  get  drunk  and 
break  the  law  afterwards  you  must  take 
the  consequences.  And  let  me  tell  you  I 
that  men  like  you,  who  get  drunk  andl 
give  way  to  your  spite  or  whatever  it  is 4 


that's  in  you,  are  —  are  —  a  nuisance 
to  the  community. 

Jack  [leaning  from  his  seat].     Dad! 
that's  what  you  said  to  me ! 
Barthwick.     Tsst ! 

[There  is  a  silence,  while  the  Mag- 
istrate   consults   his   Clerk; 
Jones  leans  forward  waiting] 
Magistrate.     This  is  your  first  of- 
fence, and  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  light 
sentence.     [Speaking  sharply,  but  with- 
out expression]     One  month  with  hard 
labour. 

[He  bends,  and  parleys  with  his 

Clerk.    The  Bald  Constable 

and  another  help  Jones  from  the 

dock] 

Jones  [stopping  and  twisting  round]. 

Call   this  justice?     What   about   'im? 

'B  got  drunk!     'E   took  the  purse  — 

'e  took  the  purse  but  [in  a  muffled  shout] 

it's  'is  money  got  'im  off  —  Justice  ! 

[The   prisoner's  door  is  shut  on 
Jones,    and   from    the    seedy- 
looking  men  and  women  comes  a 
hoarse  and  whispering  groan] 
Magistrate.     We  will  now  adjourn 
for  lunch !  [He  rises  from  his  seat] 

[The  Court  is  in  a  stir.  Roper 
gets  up  and  speaks  to  the  reporter. 
Jack,  throwing  up  his  head, 
walks  with  a  swagger  to  the 
corridor ;  B a rth wick  follows] 
Mrs.  Jones  [turning  to  him  with  a 

humble  gesture].     Oh !  sir ! 

[Barthwick  hesitates,  then  yield' 
ing  to  his  nerves,  he  makes  a 
shame-faced  gesture  of  refusal, 
and  hurries  out  of  court.  Mrs. 
Jones  stands  looking  after  him] 

[The  curtain  falls] 


THE  CASSILIS  ENGAGEMENT 

(1907) 
By  St.  John  Hankin 


ST.   JOHN   EMILE  CLAVERING   HANKIN 

(1869-1909) 

The  "New  Drama"  sought,  not  only  to  express  itself  through  a  new  form,  but  to 
feamefor  itself  a  new  code  of  morals.  This  new  code  was  in  no  way  over-emotional, 
V>ut  was  marked  by  a  common  sense  which  placed  the  social  fact  above  any  startling 
invention  on  the  part  of  the  playwright,  and  which  centered  the  interest  more  on 
tlie  intellectual  side  of  a  thesis  stated,  than  on  the  side  of  any  great  passion  or  parti- 
san spirit.  Of  course,  this  "  New  Drama"  varied  in  accord  with  the  temperaments  of 
tJie  dramatists ;  the  difference  between  them  is  one  of  degree  rather  than  one 
of  kind.  The  consequence  is,  during  the  experimental  period,  when  the  English 
dramatic  renaissance  was  fighting  for  its  very  existence,  it  was  indeed  fortunate 
"that  men  of  independent  means,  like  St.  John  Hankin,  were  able  to  stand  against 
the  wall,  and  fight  for  those  principles  which  were  to  bring  back  into  the  theatre 
Banity  and  an  interest  in  true  criticism  of  life. 

St.  John  Hankin  possessed  the  common  sense  which  is  characteristic  of  Shaw, 
lie  likewise  had  some  of  that  intellectual  wit  which  is  a  large  part  of  Shaw.  He 
stands  midway  between  Oscar  Wilde  and  Shaw,  possessing  characteristics  in  com- 
mon with  both,  and  yet  differing  from  them  through  difference  in  personality.  For, 
as  one  critic  has  pointed  out,  Hanlrin's  wit  is  not  as  reckless  as  that  of  Wilde,  and 
his  social  conscience  is  not  pledged,  as  Shaw's  conscience  is,  to  propaganda  utter- 
ances. A  difference  which  distinguishes  him  from  both  Shaw  and  Wilde  is  this  — 
that,  whereas  his  wit  reveals  him  as  deeply  analytical  of  human  nature,  he  always 
writes  in  such  manner  that  what  he  makes  his  characters  say  is  in  thorough  con- 
sonance with  what  they  would  say  under  given  conditions.  Oscar  Wilde  uttered 
brilliant  statements  that  any  of  his  characters  could  have  made.  In  other  words, 
they  spoke  the  brilliancy  of  Oscar  Wilde.  Shaw  has  his  characters  make  social 
statements  which  are  his  own  social  beliefs.  But  Hankin  is  true  to  his  characters ; 
so  true  and  just,  indeed,  that  one  sometimes  doubts  whether  he  has  any  real  feeling 
toward  them.  One  cannot  help  but  believe  that  in  Galworthy's  "Justice",  the  judi- 
cial fairness  in  stating  the  case  is  detrimental  to  the  emotional  value  of  the  piece  for 
the  audience.  He  is  eminently  fair  in  his  solution,  but  emotion  and  passion  presup- 
pose a  sympathy  which  is  not  one  of  the  predominating  characteristics  of  the  "New 
Drama."  Stanley  Houghton's  "Hindle  Wakes",  J.  0.  Francis's  "Change"  —  the 
Welsh  play  of  Syndicalism  —  Githa  Sowerby's  "Rutherford  and  Son"  —  all  of 
these  are  more  or  less  predominantly  intellectual,  and  reach  out  for  a  new  code  of 
living. 

St.  John  Hankin  was  born  of  Cornish  stock,  in  Southampton,  on  September  25, 
1869.  His  father  was  a  school-teacher.  His  mother  had  an  independent  fortune. 
When  he  was  fourteen,  he  entered  Malvern  College  with  a  scholarship,  and  three 
years  afterwards  won  a  post-mastership  at  Merton  College,  Oxford.  His  university 
career  is  marked  by  a  continued  succession  of  honours  in  the  claseiQ&.     &&*& 
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iiiK,  be  mlared  journalism  in  London,  and  contributed  many  papers  to  Tk< 

n  /.'•   i.         U\  ill.  year  1894,  he  was  in  India,  on  tho  staff  of  the  India* 

,'r,iv.  OafaMUa;     bal   malaria  drove  him  homo  within  a  year,  and  he  asso- 

.iniii'li'  wilh  the  London  Times,  writing  <lrumsitic  criticism  and  miscellaneous 

Bo  was  often  a  contributor  to  Punch,  and,  in  1901,  he  published  ''Mr. 

i  Dramatic  Sequela",  writing  supplementary  acta  to  the  classic  dramas; 

1,  in  1904,  by  "Lost  Masterpieces",  in  which  he  parodied  famous  authors. 

jver  literary  feat  of  continuing  a  story  beyond  the  author's  intention  Ml 

to  himself   in  the  "  Introduction"  to  three  of   his  plays,  supposed,  by  the 

critics,  to  have  Wen  marred  through  their  lack  of  "happy  endings." 

I     first  play.  "The   Two  Mr.  Welherbys",  was  given  by  The  London  Slap 

i  February  8,  1903.     Evidently  II  an  kin  put  much  of  himself  into  bu 

|g.  for  we  arc  told  that  the  strain  of  journalistic  work  made  him   definitely 

i  190-1,  to  Canipdcn.  Gloucestershire,  where  he  busied  himself  with  trans- 

rieux's  "Lcs  Trois  Filled  de  M.  Dupont",  given  by  The  Stage  Society  in 

Bum!  by  writing  an  original  comedy,  "The  Return  of  the  ProdigaJ",  given  by 

I  and  Barker,  on  September  26,   1905.     "The  Charity  that  Began  it 

nil  "The  Cassilis  Engagement "  were  pnulueed  during  the  seasons  of  1906- 

The  London  Stage  Society,  and  thereafter  became  dramas  in  the  repertory 

Manchester.  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow.     His  "The  Last  of  the  Do  Mulhai", 

as  "merciless  realism",  was  given  by  The  Stage  Soeiely  in  December, 

i  addition  to  these,  there  are  two  one-act  plays.  "Tho  Burglar  who  Failed" 

ir"  (1912),  to  his  credit.     This  list  represents  the 

i  playwright. 

in  1907  he  developed  neurasthenia.     It  was  while 


"The  Constant  Lovi 
■s  of  St.  John  Hankin  as  . 
;  ill-health  eontinued.  and 
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all  marriages  are  made  in  Heaven,  and  at  the  mere  thought  of  wedding  bells 
they  dodder  like  romantic  old  women  in  an  almshouse.  No  wonder  they 
have  reduced  our  drama  to  the  last  stage  of  intellectual  decrepitude. 

And,  with  his  usual  interest  in  what  happens  after  it  is  all  over,  Hankin  adds 
another  act  to  his  play  when  he  writes : 

Geoffrey  Cassilis  married  Mabel  to  the  delight  of  their  respective  mothers 
and  of  the  whole  county,  and  unless  they  break  their  necks  in  the  hunting  field 
nothing  seems  likely  to  interrupt  the  even  tenor  of  their  happiness.  They  live 
down  at  Deynham  in  that  little  house  on  the  edge  of  the  Park  the  prospect 
of  which  so  appalled  Ethel  Borridge,  and  there  is  now  a  little  Geoffrey  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  fond  father.  I  only  hope  when  he  is  grown-up 
and  in  his  turn  falls  in  love  with  the  inevitable  chorus  girl,  his  grandmother  will 
be  alive  to  save  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  folly.  For  I  doubt  if  she 
has  ever  dared  to  tell  Mabel  or  Geoffrey  her  secret  for  dealing  with  romantic 
attachments  of  this  kind.  Ethel  Borridge  married  Lord  BuchfaeUeigh  as 
soon  as  he  became  a  widower  —  and  worried  that  venerable  nobleman  into 
his  grave  in  six  months.     So  she  also  "ended  happily.*' 

By  this,  one  can  see  what  is  meant  when  St.  John  Hankin  is  accused  of  having 
only  a  passing  interest  in  his  characters,  —  in  being  completely  through  with  them 
after  his  play  is  finished,  and  in  failing  to  awaken  in  his  audience  any  deeper  emotion 
or  interest  than  one  would  feel  in  being  party  to  a  situation  between  people  one 
does  not  know  or  have  much  concern  about. 

Yet,  there  is  great  artistry  in  Hankin's  delineation  of  character,  even  though 
there  is  a  tendency  on  his  part  to  lose  interest  in  his  invention,  and  to  resort  to  very 
commonplace  solutions  and  very  old-fashioned  means  of  bringing  his  plays  to  an 
end.     "The  Two  Mr.  Wetherbys"  is  an  illustration  of  this. 

His  plays,  read  in  succession,  will  show  an  increasing  development  on  Hankin's 
part.  They  grow  by  accumulation  of  good  qualities,  rather  than  by  any  distinct 
demarkation  of  workmanship.  It  is  futile  to  argue  what  advance  Hankin  would 
have  made  had  he  lived.  We  can  only  say  that  what  he  did  do  was  of  inestimable 
service  in  the  advance  of  the  "New  Drama",  and  showed  an  increasing  surety  in 
technique.  What  keeps  them  from  an  assured  place  in  the  future  is  their  lack  of 
spontaneity,  which  real  wit  should  have,  and  their  lack  of  passion,  which  is  at  the 
basis  of  all  human  life. 
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CHARACTERS 

Presented  at  the  Imperial  Theatre,  London,  by  the  Stag©  Society,  under  t 
ectorship  of  Miss  Madge  Mcintosh,  February  10,  1907. 

.  Casbilis Miss  Evelyn  Weedcn 

)FFaeY  Cabsilib her  eon    ....  Mr.  Langhorne  Barton 

it  Marchmont her  sister      .     .     .  Miss  Gertrude  Burneii 

;  Countess  or  lii.inMini Miss  Florence  Haydea 

iob  Warrington      .     ...     her  brother  .     .     .  Mr.  Sam  Sothem 

>y  Mabel  Ve.vmmq       .     .     .     herdaughter      .     .  Miss  Isabel  Roland 

.  Borridoe Miss  Clare  Greet 

,  Bohridoe her  daughter      .     .  Miss  Matidi  Dan-oil 

s  Rev.  Hildebrand  Herries    the  Rector     .     .     .  Mr.  F.  M  or  land 
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ACT   I 


Scene.  —  The  white  drawing-room  at 
Deynham  Abbey,  a  very  handsome 
room  furnished  in  the  Louis  Seize 
style.  There  are  big  double  doors 
at  the  back,  and  a  large  tea-table,  with 
teacups,  etc.,  on  cloth,  stands  rather 
to  the  left  of  them.  There  is  a  large 
French  window  open  on  the  left  of 
the  stage,  with  a  sofa  in  front  of  it 
facing  the  view.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room  is  the  fireplace,  but 
there  is  no  fire  as  the  month  is  August. 
Two  or  three  arm-chairs  stand  near 
it.  When  the  curtain  rises  the 
Rector  is  standing  judicially  on 
the  hearthrug.  He  seems  about  to 
hum  a  tune9  but  thinks  better  of  it. 
Mrs.  Herries  is  standing  by  the 
window.  Presently  she  crosses  to 
her  husband,  and  sits  in  one  of  the 
arm-chairs.  The  Rector  is  a 
rubicund,  humorous-looking  man  of 
fifty;  his  wife  a  prosperous-looking 
lady  a  few  years  younger. 

Mrs.  Herries.  I  wonder  what  can 
be  keeping  Mrs.  Cassilis  ? 

Rector  [back  to  fire].  My  dear,  I 
told  you  we  oughtn't  to  have  called. 

On  so  sad  an  occasion 

Mrs.  Herries.  My  dear  Hilde- 
brand,  it's  just  on  these  sad  occasions 
that  a  visit  is  so  consoling.     One  should 

always  call  after  a  birth,  a  funeral 

Butler  [showing  in  Lady  Remenham 
and  her  daughter].  I  will  tell  Mrs. 
Cassilis  you  are  here,  my  lady.  She 
will  be  down  in  a  moment. 

Lady  Remenham.  Thank  you.  How 
do  you  do,  Mrs.  Herries?  How  do 
you  do,  Rector? 

[Lady  Remenham  goes  towards 
fireplace  and  shakes  hands. 
She  is  a  dignified  old  lady  of 
about  sixty.  Her  normal  ex- 
pression is  one  of  placid  self- 
assurance,  but  to-day  she  has 
the  air  of  disapproving  of  some- 


thing or  somebody.  Mabel  is  a 
very  pretty  girl  of  two  and 
twenty.  Lady  Remenham  seaU 
herself  comfortably  by  Mrs. 
Herries.  Mabel  goes  over  tc 
window,  where  the  Rectos 
joins  her] 
Mrs.  Herries.  How  do  you  do, 
Lady  Remenham? 

Rector.     How  do  you  do,  Mabel? 
Lady     Remenham.     You've     heard 
this  dreadful  news,  haven't  you? 

[Rector  makes  sympathetic  ges- 
ture] 
Mrs.    Herries.     Yes.      Poor    Mrs, 
Cassilis. 

Lady  Remenham.  Poor  Adelaide, 
indeed!  That  unhappy  boy!  Bui 
there !  How  any  mother  can  allow  suet 
a  thing  to  happen  passes  my  compre- 
hension.    To  get  engaged ! 

Rector  [nods  sympathetically].  Jusl 
so. 

Lady  Remenham.  Engagements  arc 
such  troublesome  things.  They  some- 
times even  lead  to  marriage.  But  we'll 
hope  it  won't  be  as  bad  as  that  in  thii 
case.  You've  not  heard  who  she  is,  1 
suppose  ? 

Mrs.  Herries  [shaking  her  head 
mournfully].     No. 

Lady  Remenham.  Ah!  Some  one 
quite  impossible,  of  course.  Otherwise 
Adelaide  would  have  told  me  in  hex 
letter. 

Mrs.  Herries.  I'm  afraid  so.* 
Lady  Remenham  [irritably].  It's 
really  extremely  wicked  of  Cteonrey. 
And  so  silly,  too !  —  which  is  worse. 
A  temporary  infatuation  I  could  under- 
stand, terminated  by  some  small  mone- 
tary payment.  It  would  have  been 
regrettable,  of  course,  but  younj?  men 
are  like  that.  And  Adelaide  could  have 
stopped  it  out  of  his  allowance.  But  an 
engagement!  I  am  c^Uft^W^^^Ooss 
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■  manage 


leave  Mrs.  Casailis 
l's  affairs  her  own  wa, 
y  Reme.vham.  She  has  not  man- 
them.  That's  exactly  what  I 
Lin  of.  I  can't  altogether  acquit 
ctor  of  some  blame  in  the  matter, 
as  Geoffrey's  tutor  for  years. 
used  to  say  in  my  young  days, 
i  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 

TOR     [attempting     a     mild     jetl\. 

hen  he's  grown  up  he'll  give  you 

t  deal  of  anxiety.     So  they  did! 

y  did! 

t  Remenham  [severely].     That  is 

?  ending  /  remember. 

tor.        That     is      the      Revised 

[Mrs.  Hermes /roumt.    ShefeeU 

this  is  not  a  moment  for  levity] 
y  Remenham.    I  dare  say.     They 
to    alter    everything    nowadays. 

so.  I  hardly  see  the  use  of  educa- 


Cabsilib,  in  a  charming  flutter  of 
lologies,  entert  at  thin  moment. 
te  is  a  very  pretty  woman  (if  forty. 


'bS3 


Boti.eh.  Yes,  madam.  It  i. 
five  minutes  ago.  [BrU  Bui 

Mrs.  Casbimb.  [Ta  Ladv  I' 
ham]      I'm  so  glad  you  like  it. 

[Got*  '■'•  h. •-!.,:!■',■  mmI  ""I-   •■■ '  ■ 

Lady  Kemevham.  Is  Margaret  tow- 
ing to  stay  with  you? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.      Yet,  for  ten  day*. 

Lady  Reme.nkam  UirovHif  chair  «»<■ 
table].  And  now  will  you  plrair  poo 
out  my  tea?  I  have  come  h«n>  to 
spold  you,  and  I  shall  require  wnsv 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [quit*  ehecrf\ii\.  T« 
scold  met  Won't  you  all  bring  yo» 
chairs  to  the  table?  [They  ait  do  «( 
Hector,  where  are  you?  [Ta  L*M 
Revenham]     Cream? 

Lady  Rehesham.  Thank  yoU-  AdI 
tnttQ  lump. 

Mrs.  Cassilib.  And  why  am  I  '■> 
be  scolded  ? 

Lauy  Remenham.  You  know  qallt 
well.  [Sternly]  Adelaide,  what  U  tail 
I  hear  about  Onoffroy'i  eagw     . 


Mas.  Cassilib  [ki.i  <u  -ill  .Ji*MrWi 
Uh,  that?  Yes,  Geoffrey  una  got  e+ 
gaged    to    a   girl    in    London.      Isa'l  .'1 


of  him  1  I  know  nothing  whit- 
ever  about  her  except  that  I  believe  An 
has   no    money,    and   Geoffrey    to   owr 
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come  home  and  inform  me  that  you  are 
engaged  to  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Borridge  I  shall  whip  you. 

[Puts  down  cup] 

Mabel.     Very  well,  mamma. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.     Another  cup  ? 

Lady  Remenham.  Thank  you. 
Rather  less  sugar  this  time.  [Gives  cup] 
I  never  could  understand  why  you  let 
Geoffrey  be  in  London  at  all.  Alone 
too.  Young  men  ought  never  to  be 
allowed  out  alone  at  his  age.  They 
are  so  susceptible. 

Mabel.  Geoffrey  has  his  profession, 
mamma. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Geoffrey's  at  the 
Bar,  you  know. 

Lady  Remenham.  The  Bar!  What 
business  has  Geoffrey  to  be  at  the  Bar ! 
Deynham  has  the  best  shooting  in  the 
Shires,  and  in  the  winter  there's  the 
hunting.  What  more  does  he  want? 
It's  disgraceful. 

Rector  [another  mild  effort  at  humour]. 
My  dear  Lady  Remenham,  you're  sure 
you're  not  confusing  the  Bar  with  the 
Dock? 

Mrs.  Herries.     Hildebrand ! 

Lady  Remenham  [impatiently].  The 
Bar  is  a  good  enough  profession,  of 
course.  But  only  for  very  younger  sons. 
Geoffrey  will  have  Deynham  some  day, 
and  twelve  thousand  a  year.  I  don't 
think  Adelaide  need  have  mado  a  little 
attorney  of  him. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Young  men  must 
do  something,  don't  you  think? 

Lady  Remenham  [briskly].  Certainly 
not !  It's  this  vulgar  Radical  notion 
that  people  ought  to  do  things  that  is 
ruining  English  Society.  What  did  Mr. 
Borridge  do,  by  the  way  ? 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [hesitates].  He  was  a 
bookmaker,  I  believe. 

Lady  Remenham  [triumphantly]. 
There,  you  see!  That's  what  comes 
of  doing  things ! 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [slight  shrug.  Pour- 
ing herself  out  more  tea,  and  still  quite 
unruffled).  Well,  I'm  afraid  there's  no 
use  m  discussing  it.  They're  engaged, 
and  Miss  Borridge  is  coming  down  here. 

Mrs.  Herries.     Coming  here ! 

Lady  Remenham.     Coming  here ! ! ! 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Yes.  On  a  visit. 
With  her  mother. 

Lady  Remenham  [putting  down  her 
cup  with  a  touch  of  solemnity].  Ade- 
laide, are  you  —  excuse  my  asking  the 
question  —  are  you  quite  in  your  right 
mind? 
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Mrs.  Cassilis  [laughing].  I  believe 
so. 

Lady  Remenham.  You've  noticed 
nothing  ?  No  dizziness  about  the  head  \ 
No  singing  in  the  ears  ?  [Mrs.  Cassilis 
shakes  her  head]  And  yet  you  ask  this 
young  woman  to  stay  with  you!  Ana 
her  mother!  Neither  of  whom  you 
know  anything  whatever  about ! 

Mrs.  Cassilis.     Another  cup  ? 

[Lady     Remenham     shakes    hei 
head  irritably] 

Lady  Remenham.  Is  Mr.  Borridge 
—  Ugh !  —  coming  too  ? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  He  is  dead,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Lady  Remenham.  That,  at  least,  it 
satisfactory. 

Mabel.     Mamma ! 

Lady  Remenham.  Mabel,  I  shall  do 
my  duty  whatever  happens.  [Turning 
to  Mrs.  Cassilis  again]  And  does  Mrs. 
Borridge  carry  on  the  business  ?  I  think 
you  said  he  was  a  boot-maker? 

Mabel.     Bookmaker. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [refusing  to  take  offence]. 
No.  I  believe  he  left  her  some  small 
annuity. 

Lady  Remenham.  Annuity?  Ah, 
dies  with  her,  of  course? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.     No  doubt. 

Lady  Remenham  [gasps].  Well,  Ade- 
laide, I  never  should  have  believed  it  oi 
you.     To  ask  these  people  to  the  house  I 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Why  shouldn't  I  ask 
them?  Geoffrey  tells  me  Ethel  is 
charming. 

Lady  Remenham.     Ethel? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.     Miss  Borridge. 

Lady  Remenham.     Bah ! 

[Enter  Butler,  showing  in  another  visitor. 
This  is  Lady  March mont,  Mrs. 
Cassili8'8  sister.  She  is  a  woman 
of  about  five-and-forty.  She  wean 
a  light  travelling  cloak.  She  is  not 
unlike  Mrs.  Cassilis  in  appearance 
and  manner,  but  is  of  a  more  delicate, 
fragile  type] 

Butler.     Lady  Marchmont. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [rising].  Ah,  Mar- 
garet. How  glad  I  am  to  see  you. 
Some  more  tea,  Watson. 

Lady  Marchmont  [kisses  her].  Not 
for  me,  please.  No,  really.  My  doctor 
won't  hear  of  it.  Hot  water  with  a 
little  milk  is  the  most  he  allows  me. 
How  do  you  do,  dear?  [Shaking  bonds 
with  the  others]  How  do  you  do?  How 
do  you  doT 
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sins.     How's  the  General  ? 
:*scbmont.     Vary     gouty, 
hiper  this  morning  was  atrocious, 


Ukmkmiam    [shnki.1   her   hcad\. 

it  like  ii  saint,  deat, 

Marciimont     \i,hiU<x<>iihienUii, 

arm-chair  after  Imjing  n.inli:  Iter 

ifes  —  I  go  away  a  gi»».|  dial. 

my    ulisenee    very    sooth  in);. 

hy    1    Was   so   glad   to 


s  invitation  when  she  asked  mi'. 
3A8HI.IS.  My  dear,  you'll  be 
|ible.      1  liHik  to  you  to  help  mo 

iim.viiAJi.      I'nor    Margaret. 
Bu  always  were  so  unselfish. 

Math']  cio  st.     Are         they 

mun-ham.      Very. 

UlLtB  \l'ii/ahi  <i'/\.     My  dear. 

nham  knows  nothing  what- 


■   engaged    to   Geoffrey    wit-bout 

Knowledge.      She    has    a    perfectly 
'     mother.      And    her    name    is 


but  in  the  country  oa 
particular.  He  rail; 
is  dreadfully  dissipated.  Always  run- 
ning after  some  petticoat  or  other 
Often  more  than  one.  But  there  ii 
safety  in  numbers,  don't  you  think? 

Rector.     Unquestionably. 

Lady  Remenham.  Algernon  altraji 
says  he  is  by  temperament  a  polygamic. 
I  don't,  know  what  he  means.  H«#- 
ever,  I've  no  anxiety  about  him.  Hi 
never  gets  engaged.  He's  far  too  cltta 
for  that.  I  wonder  if  he  cotdd  help  yoo 
out  of  this  dreadful  entanglement?  Ii 
a  case  of  this  kind  ono  should  have  tba 
verv  best  advice. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [laughing].  I  shall 
lie  delighted  to  see  Major  WarringtiJH 
—  though  not  for  the  reason  you  sug- 
gest. 

Lady  Remf.nham.  Well,  I'll  ask  Mo 
down.  Rcmenham  won't  like  it.  H* 
disapproves  of  him  so  much.  He  gfls 
quite  virtuous  alwut  it.  But  that  sort 
of  moral  indignation  should  never  b( 
allowed  to  get  out  of  hand,  should  it* 
{Rector  nod.il  Besides,  he's  awi; 
just  now.  I'll  write  to  Algernon  it- 
rectly  I  get  back,  and  I'll  bring  him  ora 
to  dinner  one  day  nest  week.  S»j 
Thursday  7 

Do,    dear. 
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WShakes  hands]  How  do  you  do,  Aunt 
Afargaret?     [Shakes  .hands  with  others] 

Lady  Remenham  [shakes  hands].  You. 
'What  do  you  mean  by  getting  engaged 
"to  some  one  we  none  of  us  know  any- 
thing about?  \ 

Mabel.     Mammal 

Lady  Remenham.  I  consider  your 
oonduct  perfectly  heartless.  Its  foolish- 
ness needs  no  comment  from  me. 

Geoffrey.     Really,    .Lady    Remen- 


Lady  Remenham.  Tvut,  tut,  sir. 
Don't  "really"  me.  I'm  ashamed  of 
2TOU.  And  now  I'll  be  off  before  I 
quarrel  with  you.     Come,  iMabel. 

[Sweeps  out,  followed'  by  Mabel. 

Oeoffrey  ovens  dcor  for  them, 

and   then   takes   thein   down   to 

their  carriage] 

Mrs.  Herries.     I  think  wO  ought  to 

"be  going,  too.     Come,  Hildebrtina. 

[Shakes  hands] 

[Mrs.  Cassili'B  rings] 

Rector.     Good-bye,    Mrs.    Oassilis. 

Let's  hope  everything  will  turn  o»ut  for 

the  best. 

Mrs.  Herries.  It  .  never  does. 
Good-bye. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [goina  towards  door 
with  Rector].  Good-bye.  [Shakes 
hands  warmly]  And  you'll  both  come 
and  dino  on  Thursday,  won't  you? 
To-morrow  week  that  is.  Major  War- 
rington will  want  to  see  his  old  tutor. 
Rector.     You're  very  good. 

[He  and  Mrs.  Herries  go  o#t] 
Mrs.  Cassilis  [returning  to  her  sister]. 
Dear   Lady    Remenham!     What   non- 
sense she  talks. 

Lady  Marchmont.     People  who  talk 
-as  much  as  that  must  talk  a  good  deal 
of  nonsense,  mustn't  they?     Otherwise 
they  have  nothing  to  say. 

[Re-enter  Geoffrey] 

Geoffrey.  Lady  Remenham  seems 
ruffled. 

Lady  Marchmont.  About  your  en- 
gagement?    I'm  not  surprised. 

Geoffrey.  1  don't  see  what  it's 
got  to  do  with  her. 

Lady  Marchmont.  You  must  make 
allowance  for  a  mother's  feelings,  my 
dear  Geoffrey. 

Geoffrey  [pats  Mrs.  Cassilis's 
hand,  then  goes  to  tea-table  and  helps 
himself  to  tea].  Lady  Remenham  isn't 
my  mother.     She's  my  god-mother. 

Lady  Marchmont.  She's  Mabel's 
mother* 


Mrs.  Cassilis.     Shi     MargaK 
Lady  Marchmont.     My  dear,  tht 
no  use  making  mysteries  about  thing. 
Geoffrey  was  always   supposed   to  be 
going  to  marry  Mabel  ever  since  they 
were  children.     He   knows   that. 

Geoffrey.     That  was  only  boy  and 
girl  talk. 

Lady   Marchmont.     For   you,   per- 
haps. 

Geoffrey.     And     for     her.     Mabel 

never  expected 

[Pause.     He  thinks] 

Lady   Marchmont.     Did   you    ever 
ask  her? 

Geoffrey.        But     I 
posed 


never     sup- 


Lady  Marchmont.  I  think  you 
should  have  supposed.  A  boy  should 
be  very  careful  how  he  encourages  a 
girl  to  think  of  him  in  that  way. 

Geoffrey.  But  I'd  no  idea.  Of 
course,  I  like  Mabel.  I  like  her  aw- 
fully. We're  like  brother  and  sister. 
But  beyond  that —  [Pause]  Mother, 
do  you  think  I've  behaved  badly  to 
Mabel? 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [gently].  I  think  per- 
haps you've  a  little  disappointed  her. 

Geoffrey  [peevishly].  WThy  didn't 
somebody  tell  me?  How  was  I  to 
know? 

Lady  Marchmont.  My  dear  boy, 
we  couldn't  be  expected  to  know  you 
were  absolutely  blind. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Margaret,  you're 
not  to  scold  Geoffrey.     I  won't  allow  it. 

Geoffrey.  Mother,  dear  —  you 
won't  allow  this  to  make  any  differ- 
ence?    With  Ethel,  I  mean? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.     Of  course  not,  Geoff. 

[Lays  hand  on  his\ 

Geoffrey  [earnestly].  She's  so  fond 
of  me.  And  I'm  so  fond  of  her.  We 
were  made  for  each  other.  I  couldn't 
\>ear  it  if  you  were  unkind  to  her. 

•  Mrs.  Cassilis.  My  dear  Geoff,  I'm 
sure  Ethel  is  everything  that  is  sweet 
and  good,  or  my  boy  wouldn't  love  her. 
And  1  intend  to  fall  in  love  with  her 
myself  directly  I  set  eyes  on  her. 

Geoffrey.  Dear  mother !  [Pats  her 
hand  affectionately.  Pause;  then, 
thouahtfully]  I'm  afraid  you'll  find  her 
mother  rather  trying  —  at  first.  She's 
not  quite  a  lady,  you  know.  .  .  .  But 
she's  very  good-natured. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [cheerfully].  Well, 
well,  we  shall  see.  And  now  run  away, 
dear,  and  leav*  vx\fc  \»  \aliJ*.  \ft\^ws^^^« 


Rtprrsi 


All  right,  nmt! 
[Kim*  her  nn 
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Lady  Marchmont  [looking  at  her 
irrowly].     Nothing  else? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Nothing  else  —  at 
•esent. 

Lady  Marchmont.  You  could  have 
>ne  that  without  sanctioning  the  en- 
levement. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Yes.  But  love 
jrives  on  opposition.  There's  a  fasci- 
ition  about  a  runaway  match.  It  has 
•mance.  Whereas  there's  no  romance 
.  all  about  an  ordinary  wedding.  It's 
ily  dull  and  rather  vulgar.  [Wearily] 
ad,  after  all,  the  girl  may  be  present- 
)le. 

Lady        Marchmont.  Borridge ! 

'risply]  I'm  not  very  sanguine  about 
at. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Anyhow,  she's  pretty, 
id  Geoffrey  loves  her.  That's  all  we 
low  about  her  at  present. 

Lady  Marchmont.  Wretched  boy. 
o  think  he  should  have  allowed  him- 
•lf  to  be  caught  in  this  way ! .  .  .  Don't 
>u  think  you  might  have  asked  the 
uighter  without  the  mother? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  So  Geoffrey  sug- 
»sted.  He  seemed  rather  nervous 
>out  having  her  here.     She's   rather 

terrible  person,  I  gather.  But  I  said 
i  we  were  marrying  into  the  family 
e  mustn't  be  unkind  to  her.  [With  a 
ow  smile]  Poor  boy,  he  rather 
enched  at  that.  I  think  he  hadn't 
isociated  Mrs.  Borridge  with  his 
Atrimonial  schemes.  It  s  just  as  well 
5  should  do  so  at  once,  don't  you 
link? 

Butler.     Mrs.  and  Miss  Borridge. 

Inter  Mrs.  Borridge  and  Ethel. 
Both  rise.  Lady  Marchmont  turns 
sharp  round  to  look  at  the  newcomers. 
Mrs.  Cassilis  goes  up  to  meet  them 
with  her  sweetest  smile.  Nothing 
could  be  more  hospitable  than  her 
manner  or  more  gracious  than  her 
welcome.  The  change  from  the  Mrs. 
Cassilis  of  a  moment  before,  with 
the  resolute  set  of  the  lips  and  the 
glitter  in  the  eyes,  to  this  gentle, 
caressing  creature  does  the  greatest 
credit  to  her  powers  of  self-control. 
Lady  Marchmont  notices  it,  and  is 
a  little  shocked] 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  How  do  you  do? 
row  do  you  do,  my  dear?  [Kisses 
tml]  Tell  Mr.  Geoffrey,  Watson, 
hope  you've  not  had  a  tiring  journey, 
Irs.  Borridge?  [Exit  Butler] 
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Mrs.  Borridge.  Not  at  all,  Mrs. 
Cassilis.  We  'ad  —  had  —  the  com- 
partment to  ourselves,  bein'  first-class. 
As  I  says  to  my  girlie,  "They'll  very 
likely  send  the  carriage  to  meet  us,  and 
it  looks  better  for  the  servants." 

[Mrs.  Borridge  comes  down 
stage.  She  is  a  large,  gross 
woman,  rather  over-dressed  in 
inexpensive  materials.  Too  much 
colour  in  her  hat  and  far  too 
much  in  her  cheeks.  But  a 
beaming,  good-natured  harridan 
for  all  that.  As  a  landlady  you 
would  rather  like  her.  She 
smiles  nervously  in  Lady 
Marchmont's  direction,  not 
sure  whether  she  ought  to  say 
anything  or  wait  to  be  intro- 
duced. Her  daughter  keeps  by 
her  side,  watching  to  see  she 
doesn't  commit  herself,  and 
quite  sure  that  she  will.  Ethel 
is  pretty  but  second-rate;  she 
has  had  the  sense  to  dress  simply, 
and  therefore  is  less  appallingly 
out  of  the  picture  than  her  far 
more  amiable  mother] 
Mrs.  Cassilis.  Let  me  introduce 
you.  Mrs.  Borridge  —  Lady  March- 
mont, Miss  Borridge. 

[Lady  Marchmont  bows] 
Mrs.  Borridge  [extends  gloved  hand]. 
How  do   you   do,   Lady   Marchmont? 
Proud,  I'm  sure. 

[Lady  Marchmont  finds  nothing 
to  say,  and  for  the  moment  there 
is  a  constrained  pause.     Then 
enter  Geoffrey  hurriedly] 
Geoffrey  [with  as  much  heartiness  as 
he  can  muster,  but  it  rings  a  little  hollow]. 
How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Borridge?     Ethel, 
dear,  how  long  have  you  been  here? 
I  didn't  hearyou  come.  [Kisses  her] 

Ethel.     We've  only  just  got  here. 
Mrs.    Borridge    [subsiding   into   an 
arm-chair].      Don't    apologise,    Geoffy. 
Your  ma's  been  entertaining  us  most 
kind. 

Geoffrey  [with  look  of  gratitude  to 
Mrs.  Cassilis].     Dear  mother. 

Mrs.  Borridge.     Well,  how  are  you, 
Geoffy?     You  look  first-rate. 
Geoffrey.     Oh,  I'm  all  right. 
Mrs.   Borridge.     And  what  a  fine 
'ouse  —  house  —  you've  got !     Quite  a 
palace,  I  declare! 
Geoffrey.     I'm  glad  you  like  it. 
Mrs.    Borridge.     AjhL  \\^  tSw  >**> 
yours  Bom*  tos .    ^o\£\A\n  . 

]&Tra\,  Vp\0U  tow  *U«wiV    ^ssfi^w^ 
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■fury.     That's 
Biihtiidoe.     ' 


ray    mother 


l*  Me.tropolf  at  Brighton. 
Ins.  Cassilis's  maid.     She  is  in 
irfectly    plain    black    dress,    and 
s    enormntt&ly    more    like    a    lady 

.  Ethel] 

Can  1  have  your  keys, 
Borridge  [twpris*£\.  My 
The    keys    of    your    trunks, 

BoTittiLKiE.       Certainly     not. 
■r  "eurd  of  such  a  thing? 

1    thought    you    might    wish 

I  unpack  Tor  you.  madam. 

%,.  Borkidoe  [bristling].     Oh.    Did 

I  I    don't    want    no    strange    girls 

in   my  boxes.      [Ethel   nuilgrs 

What  a  it.   Eth?      Oh,  verv 

it  I'm  not  going  to  1st  her,  all 

.     No,  thank  you. 

Cassilis     [quite     wlf-i>«stes»ed. 

bcbmont  nerwattg  avoids  her 

.   Uurriitiit.'  "-ill  uiipu.'k  I'nr  fler- 

1.MA1D    J 


Geoffrey,      Well,    mother,    tchal  do 

you  think  of  her?      Isn't  she  street  t 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [gently].  She's  vm 
pretty.  Geoff.  [/siys  hand  on  *u] 

Geoffrey.  And  good !  You  dos'i 
know  how  good  she  is ! 

Mrs.  Cass i lis.  So  long  as  she'i 
good  to  my  boy  that's  all  I  ask. 

Geoffrey.  Dearest  mother.  [Kiua 
her   demonstratively]     Now    I'll   go  ud 

[Goes  nut  quickly,  with  a  boyui 
feeling  that  he  has  been  ratim 
too  demonstrative  for  a  trne-isn 
Englishman.  There  is  a  b>*f 
pause,  during  if  Air  A  Lini 
M  aechmont  looks  at  her  siitrt, 
Mrs.  Cassilis  at  nothing.  Tin 
latter  is  evidently  in  deep  though, 
and  seems  to  have  almost  Jf- 
gotten  her  sister's  presence.  .<■' 
last  Lady  Marcnuont  tpeah 
with  the  stern  accent  of  "I  t«U 
uouso-] 
Lady  Marchmont.  And  that's  tt* 
Kirl  year  son  is  to  many. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Marry  her!  Non- 
sense, my  dear  Margaret. 

[The  curtain  falls] 
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Mrs.  Borridge.  How  you  go  on, 
dearie! 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Try  this  chair,  then. 
[Slightly  moving  long  chair  forward] 
Mrs.  Borridge,  what  kind  of  chair  do 
you  like? 

Mrs.  Borridge.  This'll  do.  I'm 
not  particular.  [Subsides  into  another 
long  chair]  Am  1  showing  my  ankles, 
Eth? 

Ethel.     Sh!  mother!  [Giggles] 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Well,  I  only  asked, 
dearie. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  I  wonder  if  you'd 
like  a  cushion  for  your  head?  Try 
this. 

[Puis    vivid    red    cushion    behind 
Mrs.   Borridge's   vivid   green 
blouse.     The  effect  is  electrify- 
ing] 
Mrs.  Borridge.     That's  better. 

[Mrs.  Cassilis  sinks  negligently 
in   wicker   chair   and   puts   up 
white  lace  parasol] 
Ethel  [sigh  of  content],     I  call  this 
Heaven,  Mrs.  Cassilis. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  That's  right,  my 
dear.     Are  you  fond  of  the  country  ? 

Ethel.  I  don't  know.  I've  never 
been  there  so  far.  Not  to  the  real 
country,  I  mean.  Mums  and  I  have 
a  week  at  Brighton  now  and  then. 
And  once  we  went  for  a  month  to  Broad- 
stairs  after  I  had  the  measles.  But 
that's  not  exactly  country,  is  it? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  You're  sure  to  liko 
it.  Geoffrey  loves  it.  lie's  never  so 
happy  as  when  he's  pottering  about 
Deynham  with  his  gun. 

Ethel.  Doesn't  he  get  tired  of  that  ? 
Mrs.  Cassilis.  Oh  no.  Besides,  he 
doesn't  do  that  all  the  year  round.  Ho 
rides  a  great  deal.  We've  very  good 
hunting  at  Deynham.  Are  you  fond  of 
horses  f 

Ethel.  I  can't  bear  them,  Mrs. 
Cassilis. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  When  she  was  a 
little  tot  her  father  put  'er  —  her  —  on 
a  pony  and  she  fell  off.  It  didn't  hurt 
*er,  but  the  doctor  said  'er  nerve  was 
shook.  And  now  she  can't  bear  'orses. 
Mrs.  Cassilis.  What  a  pity !  I  do 
hope  you  won't  be  dull  while  you're 
with  us.  Perhaps  you're  fond  of  walk- 
ing? 

ISthel.  Yes.  I  don't  mind  walking 
—  for  a  little.  If  there's  anything  to 
walk  to. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  We  often  walk  up 
MUverton  Hill  on  line  afternoons  to  see 


\ 


the.  view.     It's  the  highest  point  about 
here. 

Ethel  [stifling  a  yawn].  Is  it,  Mrs. 
Cassilis? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  And  no  doubt  we 
shall  find  other  things  to  amuse  you. 
What  do  you  like  ? 

Ethel.  Oh,  shops  and  theatres,  and 
lunching  at  restaurants  and  dancing, 
and,  oh,  lots  of  things. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  I'm  afraid  we've  no 
shops  nearer  than  Leicester,  and  that's 
twelve  miles  away.  And  we've  no 
restaurants  at  all.  But  I  dare  say  we 
could  get  up  a  dance  for  you. 

Ethel  [clapping  her  hands].  That'll 
be  sweet !  I  simply  love  dancing. 
And  all  the  rest  of  the  time  I  shall  sit 
on  the  lawn  and  grow  fat,  like  mummy. 
[Protest  from  Mrs.  Borridge]  Oh  yes, 
I  shall. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Ethel,  don't  be 
saucy. 

Ethel  [laughing].  Mummy,  if  you 
scold  me  you'll  have  to  go  in.  It's  far 
too  hot  to  be  scolded. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Isn't  she  a  spoilt 
girl,  Mrs.  Cassilis?  What  they  taught 
you  at  that  boarding  school,  miss,  1 
don't  know.     Not  manners,  /  can  see. 

Ethel    [ruffling    her    mother's    wig]. 

There !  thero !  mums.    Was  'em's  cross  1 

Mrs.  Borridge  [pettishly].     Stop  it, 

Ethel,  stop  it,  I  say.     Whatever    will 

Mrs.  Cassilis  think  of  you ! 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [smiling  sweetly] 
Don't  scold  her,  Mrs.  Borridgo.  It'* 
so  pleasant  to  see  a  little  high  spirits 
isn  t  it? 

Mrs.  Borridge  [beaming].  Well,  il 
you  don't  mind,  Mrs.  Cassilis,  /  don't 
But  it's  not  the  way  girls  were  taughi 
to  behave  in  my  young  days. 

Ethel  [slight  yawn].  That  was  s< 
long  ago,  mums ! 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [rising].  Well,  I  mus 
go  and  see  after  my  housekeeping 
Can  you  entertain  each  other  whfli 
I'm  away  for  a  little?  My  sister  wil 
be  down  soon,  I  hope.  She  had  break 
fast  in  her  room.  And  Geoffrey  will  b< 
back  in  half  an  hour.  I  asked  him  t< 
ride  over  to  MUverton  for  me  with  i 
note. 

Ethel.  We  shall  be  all  right,  Mrs 
Cassilis.  Mother'll  go  to  sleep.  Sh 
always  does  if  you  make  her  too  com 
fortable.  And  then  she'll  snore,  won' 
you,  mums? 
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I   .   .   .  Couldn't 
.  iui,   dearie.      I 


BOBBIOOS.      //ale,  then.     Olive 
Ithing  cherrful. 

u        [ho/teUmsli/l     Very       well, 

Borhidoe  [implarinsl.     But  do 

Jrful   what  you  Bay   before  Mrs. 

She's  not  used  to  girls  being 

i..  Oh  y»,  she  is,  mums.  All 
i  like  thiil  nowadays.  All  girls 
i.  I  ra.vm.  They  bet  and 
ittg,  and  smolte  ftigoPettea,  and 
■idge.  I  know  all  about  thai. 
'      '  out    il    in    "The    Udies' 


Mrs.  Borhidoe  [warmly).  Don't  yen 
pity  'er.  She  don't  deserve  it.  She 
treated  us  like  dirt.  She's  a  bad  'un  all 
through.  I've  done  things  myself  as  1 
didn't  ought  to  'ave  done.  But  I've 
always  tended  U<  ho  respectable.  Bnl 
it's  not  so  easy  when  you've  your  living 
to  make  and  no  one  1o  look  to.  [Etbel 
•tods]  Yes.  I've 'ad  my  bad  times,  dearie 
But  I've  pulled  through  them.  And  I 
mail?  your  father  marry  me.  No  one  can 
deny  tliat.  It  wasn't  easy.  An'  I  had 
to  give  him  al!  my  savings  before  Yd 
say  "Yes."  And  even  then  I  wasn't 
'appy  till  we'd  been  to  ehtiroh.  Bui  > 
did  Hum  me  in  the  end.  An'  then 
unu  was  born,  an'  I  says  my  girl  shall 
fie  brought  up  respectable.  She  shall 
be  a  lady.  And  someday,  when  sli.'- 
married  an'  ridin'  in  her  carriage,  she'll 
say,  "It's  all  my  mother's  doing." 

[Wipe*  her  eyes  in  pensive  melan- 
choly] 

Ethel.  How  long  were  you  married 
to  father,  mums? 

Mrs.  BoRHiHLiB.  Only  eight  years, 
dearie.     Before    that    I    was    'is    'ousc- 

Ethel.     Bit,  mummy, 
Mas.   Borhidoe.     Very   well,   dearie. 
[With   quirt  s<iti.sfactinn\     Father  drank 
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'old  'im.  The  men  takes  a  bit  of  'old- 
ing  nowadays.  They're  that  slippy ! 
You  get  something  that'll  'old  'em. 
That's  what  I  always  say  to  girls. 
Letters  is  best.  Oh,  the  chances  I've 
seen  missed  through  not  gettin'  some- 
thing on  paper ! 

Ethel  [confidently].  You  needn't 
worry,  mummy.     Geoff's  all  right. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  I  dare  say.  Still, 
I'd  like  something  the  lawyers  can  take 
hold  of.  Geoffy  may  get  tired  of  you, 
dearie.  Men  are  that  changeable.  / 
know  them ! 

Ethel  [viciously].  He'd  better  not! 
I'd  make  him  pay  for  it ! 

Mrs.  Borridge.  So  you  could, 
dearie,  if  you  'ad  somethin'  on  paper. 
[Ethel  shrugs  impatiently]  Well,  if 
you  won't,  you  won  t.  But  if  anythin' 
happens  don't  say  I  didn't  warn  you, 
that's  all.  I  wish  Geoffy  was  a  lord, 
like  Lord  Buckfastleigh. 

Ethel.     /  don't. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Well,  not  just  like 
Buckfastleigh,  per'aps.  But  still,  a 
lord.     You  never  did  like  Buckfastleigh. 

Ethel.     That  old  beast ! 

Mrs.  Borridge  [remonstrating].  He's 
been  a  good  friend  to  us,  dearie.  And 
he  is  an  earl,  whatever  you  may  say. 

Ethel.     Pah ! 

Mrs.  Borridge.  And  he's  rich. 
Richer  than  Geoffy.  And  he's  awfully 
sweet  on  you,  dearie.  I  believe  he'd 
'ave  married  you  if  'is  old  woman  'ad 
turned  up  'er  toes  last  autumn.  And 
he's  seventy-three.  He  wouldn't  'ave 
lasted  long. 

Ethel  [fiercely].  I  wouldn't  marry 
him  if  he  were  twice  as  rich  —  and 
twice  as  old. 

Mrs.  Borridge  [placidly].  I  dare 
say  you're  right,  dearie.  He's  a  queer 
'un  is  Buckfastleigh.  But  he  offered 
to  settle  five  thousand  down  if  you'd 

§o  to  Paris  with  'im.  Five  thousand 
own  on  the  nail.  He  wasn't  what 
you'd  call  sober  when  he  said  it,  but  he 
meant  it.  I  dare  say  he'd  'ave  made  it 
seven  if  you  hadn't  boxed  'is  ears. 
[Ethel  laughs]  Wasn't  I  savage  when 
you  did  that,  dearie!  But  you  was 
right  as  it  turned  out.  For  GeofFv 
proposed  next  day.  And  now  you'll 
be  a  real  married  woman  There's 
nothing  like  being,  married.  It's  so 
respectable.  When  you're  married  you 
can  look  down  on  people.  And  that's 
what  every  woman  wants.  That's  why 
I  pinched  and  screwed  and  sent  you  to 


boarding  school.     I  said  my  girlie  shall 
be  a  real  lady.     And  she  is. 

[Much  moved  at  the  reflection] 

Ethel.     Is  she,  mums? 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Of  course,  dearie. 
That's  why  she's  'ere.  Deynham 
Abbey,  two  footmen  in  livery,  fire  in  'er 
bedroom,  evenin'  dress  every  night  of 
'er  life.  Lady  Marchmont  invited  to 
meet  her!  Everythin'  tip  top!  And 
it's  not  a  bit  too  good  for  my  girl.  It's 
what  she  was  made  for. 

Ethel  [thoughtfully].  I  wish  Johnny 
Travers  had  had  some  money.  Then  I 
could  have  married  him. 

Mrs.  Borridge  Married  'im  — 
him!  Married  a  auctioneer's  clerk 
without  twopence  to  bless  'isself.  I 
should  think  not  indeed !    Not  likely ! 

Ethel.  Still,  I  was  awfully  gone  on 
Johnny. 

Mrs.  Borridge  [decidedly].  Non- 
sense, Eth.  I  should  'ope  we  can  look 
'igher  than  that ! 

Ethel.     Sh!  mother.    Here's  Geoff. 

[Geoffrey,  in  riding  breeches,  comes  out 

of  the  house] 

Geoffrey.  Good  morning,  dear. 
[Kisses  Ethel]  I  thought  I  should  be 
back  earlier,  but  I  rode  over  to  Milver- 
ton  for  the  mater  [To  Mrs.  Bor- 
ridge]    Good  morning. 

Mrs.  Borridge  [archly].  You  'aven't 
no  kisses  to  spare  for  me,  'ave  you, 
Geoffy?  Never  mind.  You  keep  'em 
all  for  my  girl.     She's  worth  'em. 

Geoffrey  [caressing  her  hand].  Dear 
Ethel. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  How  well  you  look 
in  those  riding  togs,  Geoffrey!  Don't 
'e,  Eth? 

[Endeavouring  to  hoist  herself  out 
of  her  chair] 

Ethel  (smiling  at  him],  Geoff  always 
looks  well  in  everything. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Well,  I'll  go  indoors 
and  leave  you  two  to  spoon.  That's 
what  you  want,  /  know.  I'll  go  and 
talk  to  your  ma. 

[  Waddles  off  into  the  house,  beam- 
ing] 

Geoffrey  [picking  rose  and  bringing 
it  to  Ethel].  A  rose  for  the  prettiest 
girl  in  England. 

Ethel.     Oh,  Geoff,  do  you  think  so? 

Geoffrey.  Of  course.  The  pretti- 
est and  the  best.  [Takes  her  Katvd\ 
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°a  liw. 


■ings,  or  to  think  (hem. 

"         But  they're  true,  Geoff. 

ey.     They're       not.      [Kis 
lav  they're  not. 
\:l  l*h»kr*  l,cr  hrnd].      X„. 

'.     Say  they're  not.     [Ki« 


herself  mixty].  I  we 
i  say  "  \  ps"  when  y 
7      Right    for    jira. 


Geoffrey  Idromnp  Apt  lo  hitn]. 
Darling!  [Kisses  her  ttndtrty] 

Ethel.  Geoff  what  did  your  mother 
say  when  you  told  her  we  were  engaged? 
Ua-  she  dreadfully  down  about  it? 


Q 

Etb: 


No. 


On  your  honour? 
y.     On  my  honour, 
said  a  single  word  to  me 
Lady  Marchmont  scolded  n 


a  bit. 


She's 

Ethel.     Old  eat! 

Geoffrey.  And  so  did  Lady  Rcm- 
enham.  She's  my  godmother.  But 
mother  slo<id  up  fur  us  all  through. 

Ethel  {sighs).  I  shall  never  get  on 
with  all  your  fine  friends,  Geoff. 

Geoffrey.  You  wiU.  Anyonewho's 
as  pretty  as  my  Ethel  can  get  on  any- 


t  I? 


Oeoffrey. 
you'll  have  them  all  running  after  you. 

EthEI.  [dapping  hir  hands}.  Shall  I. 
Geoff?  Won't  that  be  splendid! 
[Kiwis  him]  Oh.  Geoff.  I'm  so  happv. 
When  shall  we  lie  married? 
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[Looks  at  watch]    But  there's  hardly  time 
before  lunch. 

Ethel.  Besides,  I  should  spoil  my 
shoes. 

[Puts  out  foot,  the  shoe  of  which  is 
manifestly     not     intended    for 
country  walking] 
Geoffrey.     Suppose  we  go  to  the 
strawberry  bed  and  eat  strawberries  ? 

Ethel.  Oh  yes,  that'll  be  splendid. 
I  can  be  so  aeliciously  greedy  over 
strawberries. 

[Puts  her  arm  in  his,  and  he  leads 
her  off  to  the  strawberry  beds. 
As  iheu  go  off,  Mrs.  Cassilis, 
Ladt  Marchmont,  and  Mrs. 
Borridge  come  down  from 
terrace] 
Mrs.  Cassilis.  Going  for  a  stroll, 
dears? 

Geoffrey.  Only  as  far  as  the  straw- 
berry bed,  mother  dear. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Oughtn't  dear  Ethel 
to  have  a  hat?  The  sun  is  very  hot 
there. 

Ethel.  I've  got  a  parasol,  Mrs. 
Cassilis. 

[They  disappear  down  the  path] 
Mrs.  Borridoe  [rallying  her].     You 
weren't  down  to  breakfast,  Lady  March- 
mont. 

Lady  Marchmont.     No,  I  —  had  a 
headache. 
Mrs.  Cassilis.     Poor  Margaret. 
Mrs.  Borridge  [sympathetically].    It's 
'eadachy  weather,  isn't  it? 

[Subsiding  into   a   chair.     Mrs. 
Borridge  makes  it  a  rule  of 
life  never  to  stand  when  she  can 
sit] 
Lady  Marchmont.     I  suppose  it  is. 
Mrs.  Borridge.     Or  perhaps  it  was 
the  oyster  patties  last  night  ?     I '  ve  often 
noticed  after  an  oyster  I  come  over  quite 
queer.     Specially  if  it  isn't  quite  fresh. 
Lady  Marchmont.     Indeed! 
Mrs.  Borridge.     Yes.    But  crabs  is 
worse.     Crabs  is  simply  poison  to  me. 

Lady  Marchmont  [faintly].  How  ex- 
traordinary. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  They  are,  I  do 
assure  you  If  I  touch  a  crab  I'm  that 
ill  nobody  would  believe  it. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Well,  Margaret,  I 
expect  you  oughtn't  to  be  talked  to  or 
it  will  make  your  head  worse.  You 
stay  here  quietly  and  rest  while  I  take 
Mrs  Borridge  for  a  stroll  in  the  garden. 
Lady  Marchmont.  Thank  you. 
[Closing  her  eyes]  My  head  is  a  little 
bad  still. 


Mrs.  Borridge  [confidentially].  Try 
a  drop  of  brandy,  Lady  Marchmont. 
My  'usband  always  said  there's  nothing 
like  brandy  if  you're  feeling  poorly. 

Lady  Marchmont.  Thank  you.  I 
think  I'll  just  try  what  rest  will  do. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [making  Lady  March- 
mont comfortable].  I  expect  that  will 
be  best.  Put  your  head  back,  dear. 
Headaches  are  such  trying  things, 
aren't  they,  Mrs.  Borridge  r  This  way ! 
And  you  re  to  keep  quite  quiet  till 
luncheon,  Margaret 

[Lady  Marchmont  closes  her  eyes, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief.     After  a 
moment    enter    Butler    from 
house,  with  Mrs.  Herries] 
Butler.     Mrs.  Herries. 
Lady  Marchmont  [rises,  and  goes  up 
to  meet  her].    How  do  you  do?    Mrs. 
Cassilis  is  in  the  garden,  Watson.     [To 
Mrs.  Herries]    She  has  just  gone  for 
a  stroll  with  Mrs.  Borridge. 

Mrs.  Herries.  Oh,  pray  don't  dis- 
turb her.  Pray  don't.  I  can  only  stay 
for  a  moment.     Literally  a  moment. 

Lady  Marchmont.  But  she  would 
be  so  sorry  to  miss  you.  Will  you  let 
her  know,  Watson?  She  went  that 
way. 

[Pointing  to  path  along  which  Mrs. 
Cassilis  went  a  moment  before] 
Butler.     Yes,  my  lady. 
Lady  Marchmont.     And  how's  the 
dear  Rector?     [She  and  Mrs.  Herries 
sit]     You've  not  brought  him  with  you  ? 
Mrs.    Herries.     No.     He   was   too 
busy.     There  is  always  so  much  to  do 
in  these  small  parishes,  isn't  there? 
Lady  Marchmont.     Indeed? 
Mrs.     Herries.     Oh    yes.     There's 
the      garden  —  and      the      pigs.     The 
Rector  is  devoted  to  his  pigs,  you  know. 
And  his  roses. 

Lady  Marchmont.  The  Rector's 
roses  are  quite  famous,  aren't  they? 

[But  Mrs.  Herries  has  not  come 
to  Deynham  to  talk  horticulture, 
but  to  inquire  about  a  far  more 
interesting    subject.     She    looks 
round     cautiously,     and     then, 
lowering  her  voice  to  an  under- 
tone, puts  the  important  question] 
Mrs.   Herries.     Ana  now  tell  me, 
dear    Lady    Marchmont,    before    Mrs. 
Cassilis  comes  back,  what  is  she  like  ? 

Lady  Marchmont.  Really,  dear 
Mrs.  Herries,  I  think  I  must  leave  you 
to  decide  that  for  yourself. 

Mrs.  Herries  [sighs].  So  bad  as 
that !     The  Rector  feared  so.     And  the 
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|  tli. 

T  [In  nnhing  slightly]. 

lay    be   glad    to    hear    that    Mr. 

*  (l^ld. 

HeaBtaa.     So    Mrs.     t'assilis 
■  How  fortunate!      How  very  for- 


*sims.  followed  by  Mrs.  Bor- 
:,  return  from  Iheir  wait. 
ION  trinps  up  (Ac  rcor| 


.ssi lis  [mMrrnminrdn!  Mrs. 
elaborate     bedside     winner  I. 
rau,  thanks.     It's  Margaret  who 

Indeed '     She  didn't 

nt  [Aurriotfsl.    I  have 


t  Mvim 
lehe. 


Berries.      I'm  so  sorry. 
Cassiua  [swetaul     You  have 

rav  son's  euijairement.  haven't 
Ethel  is  with  us  now.  I'm 
Let  nie  introduce  you  to 


He 


How    do    you    do? 


Mrs.   Hermes.     Herries.     Mrs.  Ber- 
ries. [Snakes  hands  nmowl;] 
Mrs.  Rorridge  [heartilyl.    Good-b.w. 
Mrs.  'Erris. 

Mas.  Cabbilis.  And  you're  noum; 
over  to  dine  on  Thursday  ?  That's  to- 
day week,  you  know.  And  the  Rector, 
of  course.     You  won't  forget? 

Mrs.  Herries.  With  pleasure. 
Good-bye,  Lady  Marchmont. 

[Looks  at  Mrs.  Bcjrridge,  v-hohei 

turned    away,     then     at     Lam 

Marchmont,     then     goes    o/, 

much  depressed,  into  the  houtt. 

Pause] 

Mrs.    Borhidhe.     I    think    I'll    b* 

Koiiu*  in  too,  Mrs.  Caasilis,  just  to  pal 

myself  straight  for  dinner. 

Mrs-  Cassilir.  Yes.  Do.  Lunehenn 
will  be  ready  in  half  an  hour.  [Mas. 
BoHSmtn  MtttfJI«  off  into  the  hotit 
i-<,miihu-.-n'.ly.  LADt  M  AliCHMONT  «iil« 
limply  into  a  chair,  with  n  anotherrd 
groin.    Mrs.  CAKSILlsrMWmM  her  natural 

mice]  How's  your  headache,  Margaret? 
Better  ? 

Lady  Marchmont.  Quite  well.  In 
fact.  I  never  had  a  headache.  Th*i 
was  a  little  deception  on  my  pari,  dear, 
to  excuse  my  absence  from  the  break- 
fast table.  Will  you  forgive  me? 
[M  as.    C  A.itjl  Lis    'i  ods    wit  ho  ut    a   syult- 
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Ladt  Marchmont  [decidedly].  You 
ought  to  have  sent  Geoffrey  to  a  public 
school.  His  father  ought  to  have  in- 
sisted on  it. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Poor  Charley  died 
when  Geoff  was  only  twelve.  And  when 
I  was  left  alone  I  couldn't  make  up  my 
mind  to  part  with  him.  Besides,  I  hate 
the  way  public  school  boys  look  on 
women. 

Ladt  Marchmont  Still,  it's  a  safe- 
guard. 

Mrs.    Cassilis    [dismally].     Perhaps 

18. 

[Neither  of  the  sisters  speaks  for  a 
moment.  Both  are  plunged  in 
painful  thought.  Suddenly 
Lady  Marchmont  looks  up 
and  catches  sight  of  Mrs. 
Cassilis' s  face,  which  looks 
drawn  and  miserable.  She 
goes  over  to  her  with  something 
like  a  cry] 

Ladt  Marchmont.  My  dear  Ade- 
laide, don't  look  like  that.  You  frighten 
me. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [pulling  herself  to- 
gether].    What's  the  matter? 

Ladt  Marchmont.  Your  face  looked 
absolutely  grey!  Didn't  you  sleep  last 
night? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Not  very  much. 
[Trying  to  smile]  Has  my  hair  gone 
grey,  too? 

Ladt  Marchmont.     Of  course  not. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.     I  feared  it  might. 

Ladt  Marchmont.     You  poor  dear ! 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [impulsively],  I  am 
pretty  still,  am  I  not,  Margaret? 

Ladt  Marchmont.  My  dear,  you 
look  perfectly  sweet,  as  you  always  do. 
Only  there  are  one  or  two  little  fines  I 
hadn't  noticed  before.  But  your  hair's 
lovely. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [eagerly].  I'm  glad 
of  that.  I  shall  need  all  my  looks  now 
—  for  Geoffrey's  sake 

Ladt  Marchmont  [puzzled].  Geof- 
frey's? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Looks  mean  so  much 
to  a  man,  don't  they?  And  he  has 
always  admired  me.  Now  I  shall  want 
him  to  admire  me  more  than  ever. 

Ladt  Marchmont.     Why,  dear? 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [with  cold  intensity]. 
Because  I  have  a  rival. 

Ladt  Marchmont.  This  detestable 
girl? 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [nods].     Yes. 

Ladt  Marchmont.  My  dear  Ade- 
laide, isn't  it  too  late  now? 


Mrs.  Cassilis.  Too  late?  Why, 
the  time  has  scarcely  begun.  At  present 
Geoffrey  is  over  head  and  ears  in  love 
with  her.  While  that  goes  on  we  can 
do  nothing.  [With  absolute  conviction] 
But  it  won  t  last. 

Ladt  Marchmont  [surprised  at  her 
confidence].     Won't  it? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  No.  That  kind  of 
love  never  does.  It  dies  because  it  is 
a  thing  of  the  senses  only.  It  has  no 
foundation  in  reason,  in  common  tastes, 
common  interests,  common  associations. 
So  it  dies.  [With  a  bitter  smile]  My 
place  is  by  its  deathbed. 

Ladt  Marchmont  [with  a  slight 
shudder].  That  sounds  rather  ghoul- 
ish. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.     It  is. 

Ladt  Marchmont  [more  lightly]. 
Are  you  going  to  do  anything  to  hasten 
its  demise? 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [ouite  practical].  Oh 
yes.  In  the  first  place,  they're  to  stay 
here  for  a  long  visit.  I  want  them  to 
feel  thoroughly  at  home.  Vulgar  people 
are  so  much  more  vulgar  when  they  fee) 
at  home,  aren't  they? 

Ladt  Marchmont.  You  can  hardly 
expect  any  change  in  that  direction 
from  Mrs.  Borridge. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [a  short,  mirthless  laugh], 
I  suppose  not.  [Practical  again]  Then 
I  shall  ask  lots  of  people  to  meet  them. 
Oh,  lots  of  people.  So  that  Geoffrey 
may  have  the  benefit  of  the  contrast. 
I've  asked  Mabel  to  stay,  by  the  way 
—  for  a  week  —  to  help  to  entertain 
dear  Ethel.  When  those  two  are  to- 
gether it  should  open  Geoffrey's  eyes 
more  than  anything. 

Ladt  Marchmont.     Love  is  blind. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [briskly].  It  sees  a 
great  deal  better  than  it  used  to  do, 
dear.  Far  better  than  it  did  when  we 
were  young  people. 

[Pause] 

Ladt  Marchmont.     Anything  else? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Not  at  the  mo- 
ment. [A  ghost  of  a  smile]  Yes,  by 
the  way.     There's  Major  Warrington. 

Ladt  Marchmont  [shocked].  You're 
not  really  going  to  consult  that  dissi- 
pated wretch? 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [recklessly].  I  would 
consult  the  Witch  of  Endor  if  I  thought 
she  could  help  me  —  and  if  I  knew  nei 
address.  Oh,  I'm  prepared  to  go  any 
lengths.  I  wonder  if  he  would  elo^c 
with  her  Cot  fe  fcCK^&fcTfc&ss-e^ 
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■mi  wouldn't  do  that.     It  would 
Think-  of  the  scandal. 
HLIS.     My  dwir.ifsh.'  would 
ii  la  Wat  arm,  I'd  raise  his  wages. 


tfef 


don' I 


I  Ufa  and  not  bo  able  to  prevent  it. 
■ray  son  better  than  anything  else 
J  whole  world  There  is  nothing 
fdn't  do  to  save  him.  That  is 
lothcrs  art'   made.     That's   what 


vMa: 


t  [flight  shrug].    Poor 


She  doesn't  real 

r  him.      It  was  a  t 

beginning,    and 


a  (rap 

Geoff 


Mas.  Cassilis.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary.  If  there  were  any  coolness 
between  ub  the  girl  would  be  on  her 
guard,  and  Geoffrey  would  take  her 
side.  That  would  be  fatal.  Geoffrey 
must  never  know  how  I  feel  towards 
her.  No!  When  this  engagement  is 
broken  off  I  shall  kiss  her  affectionately 
at  parting,  and  when  the  carriage  comes 
round  I  shall  shed  tears. 

Lady M arch mont (Hiomjcrtni;].  Why? 

Mrs.  Cassilis..  Because  otherwise 
it  would  make  a  di\-ision  between 
Geoffrey  and  me.  And  I  couldn't  bear 
that.  I  must  keep  his  love  whatever 
happens.  And  if  I  have  to  deceive 
him  a  little  to  keep  it,  isn't  that  what 
we  women  always  have  to  do?  In 
fact,  I  shall  have  to  deeeive  everybody 
except  you.  Lady  Remenham.  Mr?. 
Hemes,  the  whole  county.  If  they 
once  knew  they  would  he  sure  to  talk. 
I-'idy  Ri'inenhiim  never  does  anything 
else,  does  she?  And  later  on,  when  the 
engagement  was  all  over  and  done  with. 
Geoffrey  would  get  to  hear  of  it,  and 
he'd  never  forgive  me. 

Lady  Marchmont.  My  dear,  your 
uviscruiniliiiifiiicss     appals      me.      IMas. 

—  £,  it's 


eery  % 


shrugs  impatiently)     Well, 


admi 
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And  I  do  so  hate  breakfasting  in  my 
room.  The  crumbs  always  get  into 
my  bed. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [consoling  her].  Never 
mind.  When  we've  won  you  shall  share 
the  glory. 

Lady  Marchmont  [doubtfully]. 
You're  going  to  win? 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [nods],  I'm  going  to 
win.  I've  no  doubt  whatever  about 
that.  I've  brains  and  she  hasn't. 
And  brains  always  tell  in  the  end.  Be- 
sides, she  did  something  this  morning 
which  made  me  sure  that  I  should 
win. 

Lady  Marchmont  [trying  to  get  back 
her  old  lightness  of  tone].  She  didn't 
eat  with  her  knife? 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [resolutely  serious]. 
No.     She  —  yawned. 

Lady  Marchmont  [puzzled]. 

Yawned  ? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Yes.  Three  times. 
When  I  saw  that  I  knew  that  I  should 
win. 

Lady  Marchmont  [peevish].  My 
dear  Adelaide,  what  do  you  mean? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Girls  like  that  can't 
endure  boredom.  They're  used  to  ex- 
citement, the  vulgar  excitement  of  Bo- 
hemian life  in  London.  Theatres,  sup- 
per parties,  plenty  of  fast  society.  She 
owned  as  much  this  morning.  Well, 
down  here  she  shall  be  dull,  oh,  how 
dull!  I  will  see  to  that.  The  curate 
shall  come  to  dinner.  And  old  Lady 
Bellairs,  with  her  tracts  and  her 
trumpet.  I've  arranged  that  it  shall 
be  a  long  engagement.  She  shall  yawn 
to  some  purpose  before  it's  over.  And 
when  she  8  bored  she'll  get  cross.  You'll 
see.  She'll  begin  to  quarrel  with  her 
mother,  and  nag  at  Geoffrey  —  at  every 
one,  in  fact,  except  me.  /  shall  be  too 
sweet  to  her  for  that.  [With  a  long  look 
into  her  sister's  eyes]  And  that  will  be 
the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Lady  Marchmont  [turning  away  her 
eyes  with  something  like  a  shiver].  Well, 
dear,  I  think  your  plan  diabolical. 
[Rising]  But  your  courage  is  perfectly 
splendid,  and  I  love  you  for  it.  [Lays 
hand  on  her  shoulder  for  a  moment  caress- 
ingly] And  now  I'll  go  in  and  get  ready 
for  lunch. 

[Lady  Marchmont  turns  to  go 
into  the  house.     As  she  does  so 
the  Butler  comes  out,  followed 
Mabel    in    riding    habit. 
lrs.        Cassilis's        manner 
changes  at  once.     The  intense 


Mi 


seriousness  with  which  she  has 
been  talking  to  her  sister  dis- 
appears in  an  instant,  and  in- 
stead you  have  the  charming 
hostess,  without  a  care  in  the 
world,  only  thinking  of  wel- 
coming her  auest  and  making 
her  comfortable.  It  is  a  triumph 
of  pluck  —  and  breedinp] 

Butler.     Lady  Mabel  Venning. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [risina].  Ah,  Mabel 
dear,  how  are  you?  [Kisses  her] 
You've  ridden  over?  But  you're  going 
to  stay  here,  you  know.  Haven't  you 
brougnt  your  things  ? 

Mabel.  Mamma  is  sending  them 
after  me.  It  was  such  a  perfect  morn- 
ing for  a  ride.  How  do  you  do,  Lady 
Marchmont?  [Shaking  hands] 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  That's  right.  Wat- 
son, tell  them  to  take  Lady  Mabel's 
horse  round  to  the  stables.  She  will 
keep  it  here  while  she  is  with  us.  [To 
Mabel]  Then  you'll  be  able  to  ride 
every  day  with  Geoffrey.  [To  Lady 
Marchmont]  Poor  Ethel  doesn't  ride. 
Isn't  it  unfortunate? 

Lady  Marchmont.     Very ! 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  She  and  Geoffrey 
are  down  at  the  strawberry  bed  spoiling 
their  appetites  for  luncheon.  Would 
you  like  to  join  them  ? 

Mabel.  I  think  not,  thanks.  It's 
rather  hot,  isn't  it?  I  think  I'd  rather 
stay  here  with  you. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.     As  you  please,  dear. 

[They  sit] 

Mabel.  Oh,  before  I  forget,  mamma 
asked  me  to  tell  you  she  telegraphed 
to  Uncle  Algernon  yesterday,  and  he's 
coming  down  next  Wednesday.  She 
had  a  letter  from  him  this  morning  by 
the  second  post.  It  came  just  before 
I  started.  Such  a  funny  letter.  Mamma 
asked  me  to  bring  it  to  you  to  read. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [taking  letter,  and  read- 
ing it  aloud  to  her  sister].  "My  dear 
Julia,  —  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
to  what  I  owe  the  honour  of  an  invita- 
tion to  Milverton.  I  thought  I  bad 
forfeited  all  claim  to  it  for  ever.  I  can 
only  suppose  you  have  at  last  found  an 
heiress  to  marry  me.  If  this  is  so  I 
may  as  well  say  at  once  that  unless  she 
is  Doth  extremely  rich  and  extremely 
pretty  I  shall  decline  to  entertain  her 
proposal.  My  experience  is  that  that 
is  a  somewhat  unusual  combination. 
1  I  will  be  with  you  next  Wednesday,— 
i  Your  affec\\oYk»\&  \sttfO&s»>  k-V*«&^ 
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|hen.     And  now  I   think  I'll  just 
j   the   kitchen   jrarden  and 
-offrey  you  re   here.     [Rises]   No. 
too.     You  slay  and  eater- 

'hi:  govs  nff  hi/  th>-  path  trading  to 
the  ttnvrl.rrr,,  beds] 
MabCHMqNT.      Dear      Major 

IK"     witty,      wicked     creature. 
|glad  he's  coming  while  I'm  here, 
ust   he   sure   and    ask    him 


quickly  fram    garden.] 

Iffkey.      Halloa,     Mabel !       How 
I  do?    [Shaking  ftonrfs]     I  didn't 

Mrs.  Cassilis  lias  just  gone 

:y.     I  know      She  met  us  as 
mini:  ba'rk  from  eat  imr  si  raw- 
We've  been  perfect  piga.      She 
'11  bfi  here  i 


It's  about  something  AunI  Margaret 
said  yesterday.  .  .  .  [Blushing  a  lilUi] 
Mat"],    did   you  ever  .   .   .   did    I   ever 


you  lo  marry  e 

[Looking   her   braifly  in  the  jnii\ 

Mabel  [turning  her  eyes  away].  Ni>. 
Geoff. 

Geoffrey.     Sure? 

Mabel.     Quit*  sure. 

Geoffrey.      I'm  glad, 

Mabel  [looking  up,  svrprigtd].  Whv. 
Geoff? 

Geoffrey.  Because  from  what  Aunt 
Margaret  said  1  was  afraid,  without  in- 
tending it,  I'd  .  .  .  I  —  hadn't  been 
nuite  honourable. 

Mabel  [gently].  You  have  alwiyi 
been  everything  that  is  honourahl^, 
Geoff.     And  everything  that  is  kind. 

Geoffrey  [rdievcd[.  Thank  you, 
Mabel.  You're  a  brick,  you  know 
And  we  shall  always  lw«  friends,  sha'n't 

Mabel.     Always.  \R\ii\ 

Geoffrey.  And  you'll  be.  friends 
with  Kihcl  too? 

Mabel.      If  she'll  let  me. 

Geoffrey.  Of  course  she'll  let  yon. 
She's   the  dearest  girl.     She's  ready 


i-  r'  i-  i  ■  i 
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ACT   III 

Scene.  —  The  smoking-room  at  Deyn- 
ham.  A  week  has  elapsed  since  the 
last  Act,  and  the  time  is  after  dinner. 
The  room  has  two  doors,  one  leading 
to  the  hall  and  the  rest  of  the  house, 
the  other  communicating  with  the 
billiard-room.  There  is  a  fireplace 
on  the  left,  in  which  a  fire  burns 
brightly.  A  writing-table  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  stage.  Further  up 
is  a  grand  piano.  By  its  side  a 
stand  with  music  on  it.  Obviously 
a  man's  room  from  the  substantial 
writing-table ,  with  the  cigar-box  on 
it,  and  the  leather-covered  arm-chairs. 
"  The  Field11  and  "  The  Sportsman" 
lie  on  a  sofa  hard  by.  The  room  is 
lighted  by  lamps.  The  stage  is 
empty  when  the  curtain  rises.  Then 
Geoffrey  enters  from  hall.  He 
crosses  to  the  door  of  the  billiard- 
room,  opens  it,  and  looks  in.  Then 
turns  and  speaks  to  Major  War- 
rington, who  has  just  entered  from 
hall.  Warrington  is  a  cheerful, 
rather  dissipated-looking  man  of 
five-and-forty. 

Geoffrey.  It's  all  right,  Warring- 
ton.    They've  lighted  the  lamps. 

Warrington.     Good. 

[Strolling  across  towards  fireplace] 

Geoffrey  [at  door  of  billiard-room]. 
How  many  will  you  give  me? 

Warrington.  Oh,  hang  billiards! 
I'm  not  up  to  a  game  to-night.  That 
was  only  an  excuse  to  get  away  from 
the  women.  I  believe  that's  why  games 
were  invented.  But  if  you  could  get 
me  a  whisky  and  soda  I  should  be  your 
eternal  debtor.  Julia  kept  such  an 
infernally  strict  watch  on  me  all  the 
evening  that  I  never  got  more  than  a 
glass  and  a  half  of  champagne.  A 
fellow  can't  get  along  on  that,  can  he? 

Geoffrey.     I'll  ring. 

Warrington.  Do.  There's  a  good 
fellow.  [Geoffrey  rings]  Every  man 
requires  a  certain  amount  of  liquid  per 
day.  I've  seen  the  statistics  in  "The 
Lancet."  But  Julia  never  reads  "The 
Lancet."  Women  never  do  read  any- 
thing, I  believe. 

Geoffrey.     Have  another  cigar? 

Warrington.  Thanks.  Don't  mind 
if  I  do.  [Takes  one  and  lights  it]  Aren't 
you  going  to? 

Geoffrey  [who  looks  seedy  and  out  of 
spirits].  0No,  thanks. 


\ 


[Enter  Footman,  with  whisky  and  soda] 

Whisky  and  soda,  James. 

Footman.     Yes,  sir. 

[Puts  it  on  small  table  and  gost 
out] 

Warrington.     Off  your  smoke  ? 

Geoffrey.  Yes.  [Pouring  whisky] 
Say  when. 

Warrington.  When.  [Takes  soda] 
You're  not  going  to  have  one? 

Geoffrey.     No. 

Warrington.     Off  your  drink  ? 

Geoffrey.     Yes. 

Warrington.  That's  bad.  What's 
the  matter  ? 

[Selects  comfortable  easy-chair  anc 
sits  lazily] 

Geoffrey.  On,  nothing.  I'm  a  bit 
out  of  sorts,  I  suppose. 

Warrington.     How        well        yow 
mother    looks    to-night,    by  the  way 
Jove,  what  a  pretty  woman  she  is ! 

Geoffrey.     Dear  mother. 

Warrington  [sips  whisky  medita- 
tively]. How  does  she  like  this  mar- 
riage of  yours  ? 

Geoffrey  [off-hand].     All  right. 

Warrington.  Ah!  [Nods]  Bite* 
on  the  bullet.  No  offence,  my  deal 
fellow.     I  like  her  pluck. 

Geoffrey  [exasperated].  I  assure 
you,  you're  mistaken.  My  mother's 
been  kindness  itself  over  my  engage- 
ment. She's  never  said  a  word  against 
it  from  the  first.  I  believe  shcrs  the 
only  person  in  this  infernal  county  whe 
hasn't. 

Warrington.     Except  myself. 

Geoffrey.  Except  yourself.  And 
you  think  me  a  thundering  young  fool. 

Warrington.     Oh  no. 

Geoffrey.  Oh  yes.  I  could  sec 
you  looking  curiously  at  me  all  through 
dinner  —  when  you  weren't  eating  — 
as  if  I  were  some  strange  beast.  You 
think  I'm  a  fool  right  enough. 

Warrington  [stretching  himself  lux- 
uriously]. Not  at  all.  Miss  Borridgc 
is  a  very  pretty  girl,  very  bright,  very 
amusin'.  I  sat  next  her  at  dinner,  you 
know.  Not  quite  the  sort  one  marries, 
perhaps  —  as  a  rule  — 

Geoffrey  [crossly].  What  do  you 
mean? 

Warrington  [shruas].  Anyhow, 
you're  going  to  marry  her.  So  much 
the  better  for  her.  What  amuses  m« 
is  your  bruvgiiu&  Yi«  *W  x«^t^s»\»  *& 
mother  foran  \i«*.  ^a»  <3a«^  ^ 
quite  to&e&  kjivs  tks  \sts»&fc~ 
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What's  the  mal- 


Iwill  do. 


id    over-eats    herself,    but 
lio  that.     Anil  she's  gnod- 

>N    [looking  thoughtfully    at 

if  par].  .Still,  she's  scarcely 
nlroduees  to  one's  mother, 
i  old-fashioned,  no  doubt, 
savins  what  you  young 
code  is  peculiarly 


•I.  i if  another 


^Wanders  aero 
whisky  and 
ley     [restirtly].        Look     here, 
in,  what  do  you  mean? 
iotos   [easily].     Want   to  hit 
c   eye,    don't   you?     /    know, 
lral"   reeling.      Lots   of   people 


1  !■'.'■ 

lie 

r   [sulkily], 
her  to  uiv 
;tom.      Wei 
.Id   woman. 

Why  shou 

iih  Borridgn  ft 

ih 

d    then   to 

here   and 

ntroiluce    ht 

Li: 

d.     I     lik.t    VI 

v  [swell  pe 

turhr.l  nt  bit 

Ha !     Ha ! 
Geoffrey.     Don't. 

[Sinks  on  to  sofa  trilh  a  groat] 
Warrinuton.     Sorry,  my  dear  boj. 

But  it's  so  devilish  amusing. 

Geoffrey.     How    blind     I've   been! 

How  utterly  blind ! 

Waiuiiyotun  jfAr !((;*■  thuulders].  Well 

I  rather  like  a  chap  who's  a  bit  of  an  as 

Geoffrey.     Poor  mother! 

Warki.voton.  Doesn't  she  kno*' 
Not  about  old  Borridge?  (Geoffkbt 
shakes  his  head]  She  must !  Women 
always  do.  They  have  an  instinct 
about  these  things  that  is  simply  un- 
canny. It's  often  highly  inconvenient 
too,  by  the  way.  She  probably  sap 
nothing  on  ynur  account. 

(Ieoffkky  [dismally].  Perliaps  n, 
Or  Ethel's.  She's  been  wonderfully 
kind  !o  Klliel  ever  since  she  came  down. 
Perhaps  that's  the  reason.  [Rur»! 
After  all,  it's  not  Ethel's  fault. 

Warhi.vgtos.  Of  course  not.  [Looh 
nt  him  curiously,  then,  with  an  instinct  of 
l;imlli>ifi>i>,  ij'n'.t  to  him  anil  lays  hand  vi 
shoulder]  Well,  here's  luck,  my  deir 
boy,  and   I   won't  say   may   you   MM 
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Geoffrey.     I  brought  Major  War- 
rington to  smoke  a  cigar. 

Lady  Remenham  [looking  fixedly  at 
whisky,  then  at  Warrington].  Algernon ! 
Warrington  [protesting].  My  dear 
Julia,  I  believe  there  is  nothing  unusual 
in  a  man's  requiring  one  whisky  and 
soda  at  this  time  in  the  evening. 

Lady  Remenham.  I  trust  it  has 
been  only  one. 

[Sits  on  sofa,  where  she  is  joined 
by  Lady  Marchmont] 
Warrington    [changing   the   subject). 
Whom  have  you  been  sending  to  jail 
for   poaching   now,    Rector?     No  Jus- 
tice's justice,  I  hope  ? 

Rector.  Old  Murcatt.  He's  one  of 
Mrs.  Cassilis's  tenants.  A  most  un- 
satisfactory fellow.  He  was  caught 
red-handed  laying  a  snare  in  the  Milver- 
ton  woods.     It  was  a  clear  case. 

[Ethel  stifles  a  yawn] 
Ethel.     I  should  have  thought  there 
was  no  great  harm  in  that. 

Rector.     My  dear  young  lady ! 
Mrs.    Cassilis.     Take    care,    Ethel 
dear.    An  Englishman's  hares  are  sacred. 
Mrs.  Borridge.     How  silly !    I  can't 
bear  'are  myself. 

[Seats   herself  massively  in  arm- 
chair  in  front  of   piano.     An 
awkward  silence  follows  this  in- 
sult to  hares.     As  it  threatens  to 
grow    oppressive,    the    Rector 
tries    what    can    be    done    with 
partridges  to  bridge  the  gulf] 
Rector.     You'll  have  plenty  of  par- 
tridges   this   year,    Mrs.    Cassilis.     Wo 
started  five  covoys  as  we  drove  here. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [acknowledging  his  help 
with  a  smile].  We  generally  have  a 
good  many. 

[Ethel,    stifling    another    yawn, 
stroUs  to  piano,  opens  it,  and 
strikes  a  note  or  two  idly] 
Mabel.     You  play,  I  know,  Ethel. 
Won't  you  play  something? 
Ethel  [sulkily].     No. 

[Turns      away,      closing      piano 
sharply.      Another    constrained 
silence] 
Mrs.  Herries.     I  saw  you  out  rid- 
ing   to-day,    Mabel.     I    looked    in    at 
Dobson's    cottage.     Poor    fellow,    I'm 
afraid  he's  very  ill. 

Mabel.  Yes.  I  was  with  Geoffrey. 
We  had  a  long  ride,  all  through  Lower 
Milverton  and  Carbury  to  Mirstoke. 
It  was  delightful. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  [To  Mrs.  Herries j 
Your  husband  has  a  lot  ot  that  sort  01 


thing  to  do  down  here,  I  suppose,  Mrs. 
'Ems? 

Mrs.  Herries  [with  frosty  politeness]. 
When  people  are  ill  they  generally  like 
a  visit  from  a  clergyman,  don't  they? 

Mrs.  Borridge  [bluntly].  Well, 
there's  no  accounting  for  tastes.  My 
'usband,  when  he  was  ill,  wouldn't  'ave 
a  parson  near  'im.  Said  it  gave  'im 
the  creeps. 

[Another  silence  that  can  be  felt. 
Warrington's  shoulders  quiver 
with  delight,  and  he  chokes  hur- 
riedly into  a  newspaper] 
Lady   Marchmont   [crossing  to  fire, 
with  polite  pretence  that  it  is  the  physical, 
not  the  social,  atmosphere  that  is  freezing 
her  to  the  bone].     How  sensible  of  you 
to  have  a  fire,  Adelaide. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [throwing  her  a  grateful 
look].  It  is  pleasant,  isn't  it?  These 
July  evenings  are  often  cold  in  the 
country. 

[Ethel  stifles  a  prodigious  yawn] 
Geoffrey     [going     to     her].     Tired, 
Ethel? 

Ethel  [pettishly].     No. 

[Glowers  at  him.     He  turns  away 
with  slight  shrug.     There  is  yet 
another  awkward  pause] 
Mrs.     Cassilis     [rising     nervously]. 
Won't  somebody   play  billiards?     Are 
the  lamps  lighted,  Geoffrey? 
Geoffrey.     Yes,  mother. 
Mrs.    Cassilis.     Or    shall    we    play 

f pyramids?     Then  we  can  all  join  in. 
Persuasively]     You  11   play,   Mrs.   Bor- 
ridge, I'm  sure? 

Mrs.  Borridge  [beaming].     I'm  on. 
Mrs.  Cassilis.     You,    Lady  Remen- 
ham? 

Lady  Remenham.  No,  thanks.  Mrs. 
Herries  and  I  are  going  to  stay  by  the 
fire  and  talk  about  the  Rector's  last 
sermon. 

[The    Rector    raises    hands    in 
horror] 
Mrs.  Cassilis.     You,  Margaret? 
Lady  Marchmont.     No,  really.   I've 
never  played  pyramids  in  my  life. 

Mrs.  Borridge  [in  high  good  humour]. 
Then  it's  'igh  time  you  began,  Lady 
Marchmont.     VU  teach  you. 

[Mrs.    Cassilis    looks    entreaty, 
Lady     Marchmont     assents, 
smiling] 
Lady  Marchmont.     Very  well.     Tc 
please  you,  dear  Mrs.  Borridge ! 

[Lady    Mkfcfc^fcww*   v**   ^ 
bi\\\aTd-Toom,    V&Uom^    o.    " 
meia  \oXct  \y>|^Ktf*A\ 
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:.  CAflsn.is.     You,  Mabel?  That's 

Ethel  (our. 
BL.     No,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Cassi- 
won't  play. 
..    Borribge.     Why    not,    Eth? 

a  nailer  at  pyramids. 
EL  [pettishly].     Because  I'd  rather 
other.  (Turn*  away] 

.    Boriltdqe.     All    right,    dearie. 
fdn'i  snap  my  nose  off. 
[Got*  off  Co  billiard-room  with  un- 
ruffled cheerfulness] 
.  Casbilis.     Geoffrey  five.     The 


w  I  do  it  I  always  Ion.     Which 
i  til.'  sit  rue  thing. 

[Follows  Mas.  Borridof.  off\ 
CASSiLia.     You,    Major    War- 


.    Cassilis.     Very    well.       How 
lid  I  say?    Six,  wasn't  it?     And 
seven.     Coming,  Geoff? 
ffrey.     All  right,  mother. 
[Geoffrey     looks     doubtfully    at 
Ethel  for  a  moment,  and  even 


Wahrtxgton  looks  at  krr  ir«U 
an  KflMMd  tmffll  I 

Warrinqton.  Bored,  Miss  Bor- 
ridge? 

Ethel,     I  wonder. 

Warrington  [draws  tip  chair  by  itrl 
I  don't.  [She  la  wans  1  Lifi'  itn'l  wry 
livvly  down  hero  rill     :.. 

Ethei.  Itlnunminir  with  Act  Snjm  a* 
table].  I  don't  shoot.  Ho  I  in  afoul 
that  won't  help  me  much. 

Warrington.  1  remember.  N'or 
ride,  I  think  you  told  tin;' 

Ethel  [gamui-      Xor  rido. 

Warrington.     Gad.     I'm  sorry  f«r 

you. 

Ethel  [looking  cwiowly  at  hit],  1 
believe  you  really  in 

Warhinctov.     Of  MHHM  I  am. 

Ethel.  I  don't  know  about  "'t 
course."  Except  for  Mrs.  Cosaflis  — 
and  poor  0*>off  —  who  doesn't  Wttol  — 
I  don't  find  inn'-h  sympathy  in  thii  p .-.:. 
of  the  country.  Heigho!  How  thiiy 
hate  me! 

Warrincton  [protest lug}.     Xo.  tin. 

Ethel.  Oh  yes,  they  do.  ttntj 
one  of  them.  From  VMMt,  who  poin 
out  my  elaret  at  dinner,  and  would 
dearly  love  to  poison  it.  to  your  astnr. 
who  is  glaring  at  ns  at  this  moment. 
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Warrington.  Why  ? 
Ethel  [wearily].  Because  we're  dif- 
ferent, I  suppose.  She's  everything 
I'm  not.  She  s  well-born  and  well-bred. 
Her  father's  an  earl.  Mine  was  a  book- 
maker. 

Warrington.     Is  that  all? 
Ethel  [bitterly].    No.    She's  running 
after    Geoffrey.       [Warrington    looks 
incredulous]     She  is ! 

Warrington  [raising  eyebrows]. 
Jealous? 

Ethel.  Yes.  I  am  jealous.  Little 
beast!  [Picks  up  flimsy  paper-knife.] 
I'd  like  to  kill  her. 

[Makes  savage  jab  with  knife.     It 
promptly  breaks] 
Warrington  [taking  pieces  out  of  her 
hand].     Don't  be  violent. 

[Carries    pieces    blandly    to    fire. 
Ethel  stares  straight  in  front 
of  her.     Meantime  Lady  Rem- 
enham  has  been  conversing  in 
an       undertone       with       Mrs. 
Herries,  occasionally  glancing 
over   her   shoulder   at   the   other 
two.     In  the  sudden  hush  which 
follows    Warrington's    move- 
ment towards  the  fireplace   her 
voice  suddenly  becomes  alarm- 
ingly audible] 
Lady  Remenham.     Such  a  common 
little  thing,  too !     And  /  don't  even  call 
her  pretty. 

Mrs.    Herries.     It's    curious    how 

Mrs.  Cassilis  seems  to  have  taken  to  her. 

Lady   Remenham.      Yes.     She  even 

tolerates  that  awful  mother.     [Irritably] 

What  is  it,  Algernon? 

Warrington  [blandly].  Only  a  little 
accident  with  a  paper-knife. 

[Lady  Remenham  grunts.    War- 
rington returns  to  Ethel] 
Mrs.    Herries    [lowering    her    voice 
discreetly].     For     Geoffrey's     sake,     of 
course.     She's  so  devoted  to  him. 

Lady  Remenham.  It  may  be  that. 
Vm  inclined  to  think  her  mind  has 
£iven  way  a  little.  I  asked  her  about 
it  last  week. 

[The  two  ladies  drop  their  voices 
again  to  a  murmur,  but  Ethel 
has    heard   the   last   remark   or 
two,  and  looks  like  murder] 
Warrington   [sitting  by  Ethel  and 
resuming  interrupted  thread].     You  were 
going  to  tell  me  what  makes  you  think 
Mabel  is  in  love  with  Geoffrey. 
Ethel.     Was  I? 
Warrington.     Weren't  you? 
Ethel.     Well,  perhaps  I  will. 


Warrington.     Go  ahead. 

Ethel.  She's  staying  here,  and 
they're  always  together.  They  ride 
almost  every  morning.  I  can't  ride, 
you  know.     And  Geoffrey  loves  it. 

Warrington.     You  should  take  to  it. 

Ethel.  I  did  try  one  day.  They 
were  just  starting  when  I  suddenly 
said  I'd  like  to  go  with  them. 

Warrington  [starting].  What  did 
they  say  to  that? 

Ethel.  Oh,  Mabel  pretended  to  be 
as  pleased  as  possible.  She  lent  me  an 
old  habit,  and:  Geoff  said  they'd  let  me 
have  a  horse  that  was  as  quiet  as  a 
lamb.     Horrid  kicking  beast ! 

Warrington.     What  horse  was  it? 

Ethel.  It  was  called  Jasmine,  or 
some  such  name. 

Warrington.  Mrs.  Cassilis's  mare? 
Why,  my  dear  girl,  she  hasn't  a  kick 
in  her. 

Ethel.  Hasn't  she !  .  .  .  Anyhow, 
we  started.  So  long  as  we  walked  it 
was  all  right,  and  I  began  to  think  I 
might  actually  get  to  like  it.  But  soon 
we  began  to  trot  —  and  that  was 
awful!  I  simply  screamed.  The  beast 
stopped  at  once.  But  I  went  on  scream- 
ing till  they  got  me  off. 

Warrington.  What  did  Geoffrey 
say? 

Ethel.  Nothing.  But  he  looked 
terrible.     Oh,  how  he  despised  me! 

Warrington.     Poor  girl. 

Ethel.  They  brought  me  back, 
walking  all  the  way.  And  Geoff  offered 
to  give  up  riding  in  the  mornings  if  I 
liked.  [Warrington  whistles]  But,  of 
course,  I  had  to  say  no.  So  now  they 
go  out  together  every  day,  and  often 
don't  come  back  till  lunch. 

Warrington.     And  what  do  you  do? 

Ethel  [wearily].  I  sit  at  home  and 
yawn  and  yawn.  [Does  so]  Mrs.  Cassi- 
lis takes  me  out  driving  sometimes.  8he 
does  what  she  can  to  amuse  me.  But 
of  course  she's  busy  in  the  mornings. 

Warrington.     What  does  Mrs.  Bor- 
*  ridge  do? 

Ethel.  Lady  Marchmont  looks  after 
her.  I  believe  she  gets  a  kind  of 
pleasure  in  leading  her  on  and  watching 
her  make  a  fool  of  herself.  Old  cat! 
And  mother  sees  nothing.  She's  as 
pleased  with  herself  as  possible.  She's 
actually  made  Lady  Marchmont 
promise  to  come  and  stay  with  us  in 
London ! 

WfcTOcnuranu    'fens***    ^Kx%-    ^st- 
\  ridgp\ 
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So  I  sit  here  in  the  drawing- 
a  book  or  the  newspaper  and 

IOton.     And  Geoffrey? 

He  doesn't  seem  to  notice, 
v tiling  to  him  about  it  he  just, 
lot  vvil  -'     He's  very  kind  and 

rid    things    10   it 


And   [ 


-      Heigho!         1,1  shfrt  siknet\ 
ngton.     Well,  my  dear,  1  ad- 
t  courage. 
[jturpriiiL't/].     What    do    you 

nuto.v.     A    lifetime    of    this! 


Oh 


will. 


>vas  talking  only  at  dinner 
I  little  house  she  whs  going  to 
J  for  you  both  down  here,  just 
ledge  of  tile  Park.  So  that  von 
"■     tys  be  near  her. 

But    Geoff    lias    his    profes- 

i;to\.      His  profession  is  only 


Ethel.  Kill  her  off?  What  do  you 
mean?  I  don't  want  to  kill  J  lis. 
Cassilis.     I  like  her. 

WahKI-YOTmn  ll"i>l:ini}  at  lnT  i»  genuint 
attonithm»nt].  My  dear  young  lady, 
you  don't  suppose  you'll  be  able  to 
stand  this  sort  of  thing,  do  you?  Oh 
no.  You'll  kick  over  the  traces,  and 
there'll  he  no  end  of  a  scandal,  and 
Geoff' 11  blow  his  brains  out  —  if  he's 
got  any  —  and  slio'U  break  her  heart, 
and  that'll  be  the  end  of  it. 

Ethel  {fiercely].     It  won't. 

Washington.  Oh  yes,  it  will.  Yon 
don't  know  what  Country  Society  is. 
The  d ulness  of  it!  How  it  eats  into 
our  bones.     /  do. 

Etiikl.      Does  it  bore  you  too? 

War uiNGToi*.  Bore?  It  bores  me 
rj  fears  .'  I'm  not  a  bad  lot  really. 
it  least,  no  worse  than  most  middle 
aged  bachelors).  But  Julia  thinks  me 
an  utterly  abandoned  character,  and  I 
take  care  not  to  undeceive  her.  Why* 
Because  I  find  Milverton  so  intolerable. 
I  used  to  come  down  every  Christmas. 
One  of  those  ghastly  family  reunions. 
A  sort  of  wake  wit  limit,  the  corpse.  Al 
last  I  couldn't  stand  it.  and  did  some- 
thing   perfectly    outrageous.      I    forget 
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haven't  I  just  told  you  that  I'm  not 
that  sort  at  all?  I'm  a  perfectly  re- 
spectable person,  of  rather  austere 
morality  than  otherwise. 

Ethel.     Rot!     You'll  come? 

[Grasping  his  arm  again] 

Warrington.  No,  I  won't.  I  de- 
cline. I  can't  go  off  with  the  girl  my 
host  is  going  to  marry.  It  wouldn't  be 
decent.  Besides,  I  don't  want  to  go 
off  with  anybody. 

Ethel  [her  spirits  dropping  to  zero]. 
You  won't  ? 

Warrington  [testily].  No,  I  won't. 
And,  for  goodness'  sake,  speak  lower. 
Julia's  listening  with  all  her  ears. 

Ethel  [with  a  bitter  little  laugh]. 
Poor  Major  Warrington!  How  I 
scared  you ! 

Warrington.  I  should  say  you  did. 
I'm  not  so  young  as  I  was.  A  few 
years  ago,  a  little  thing  like  that  never 
made  me  turn  a  hair.  Now  I  can't 
stand  it. 

[Subsiding  into  chair  and  wiping 
the  perspiration  from  his  brow] 

Ethel.  You've  gone  through  it  be- 
fore, then? 

Warrington.  More  than  once,  my 
dear. 

Ethel  [dismally].  And  now  you'll 
look  down  on  me  too. 

Warrington  [trying  to  cheer  her  up]. 
On  the  contrary,  I  admire  you  im- 
mensely. In  fact,  I  don't  know  which 
I  admire  more,  your  pluck  or  your  truly 
marvellous  self-control.  To  ask  me  to 
po  off  with  you  without  letting  Julia 
hear!  [Looking  anxiously  towards  her] 
It  was  masterly. 

Ethel  [sighs].  Well,  I  suppose  I 
sli all  have  to  marry  Geoff  after  all. 

Warrington.  I  suppose  so.  Un- 
less you  could  go  off  with  the  Rector. 

[She  laughs  shrilly.  The  two 
ladies  turn  sharply  and  glare] 

Ethel.  Now  I've  shocked  your 
sister  again. 

Warrington.  You  have.  She 
thinks  I'm  flirting  with  you.  That 
means  I  sha'n't  be  asked  down  to 
Milverton  for  another  five  years.  Thank 
heaven  for  that!  Ah,  here  are  the 
billiard  players. 

[He  rises,  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 
The  conversation  has  been  amus- 
ing, but  not  without  its  perils, 
and  he  is  not  altogether  sorry  to 
have  it  safely  over.  Ethel  re- 
mains seated,  and  does  not  turn 
round.     The    billiard    players 


troop  in,  headed  by  Mabel, 
Geoffrey  holding  open  the 
door  for  them] 

Geoffrey.  [To  Mabel]  You  fluked 
outrageously,  you  know. 

Mabel  [entering].     I  didn't ! 

Geoffrey.  Oh  yes,  you  did.  Didn't 
she,  mother? 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [smiling  at  her].  Dis- 
gracefully. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  You'll  soon  learn, 
Lady  Marchmont,  if  you  practise  a  bit. 

Lady  Marchmont.  Do  you  think 
so? 

Lady  Remenham.  Well,  who  won, 
Rector  ? 

Mrs.  Borridge.     /  did. 

Lady  Remenham.     Indeed? 

[Turns  frigidly  away,   losing  aU 
interest  at  once] 

Mrs.  Borridge  [obstinately  cheerful 
and  friendly].  Why  didn't  you  play, 
Mrs.  'Ems? 

Mrs.  Herries  [frigid  smile].  I  never 
play  games. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  You  should  learn. 
I'd  teach  you. 

Mrs.  Herries  [who  longs  to  be  as  rude 
as  Lady  Remenham  but  has  not  quite 
the  courage].  Thank  you.  I  fear  I  have 
no  time. 

[Joins   Lady   Remenham  again, 
ruffling  her  feathers  nervously] 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Ethel,  dear,  we  missed 
you  sadly.  I  hope  you  haven't  been 
dull? 

Ethel  [with  hysterical  laugh].  Not 
at  all.  Major  Warrington  has  been 
entertaining  me. 

Rector.  I  suspect  Miss  Borridge 
felt  there  would  be  no  opponent  worthy 
of  her  steel. 

[Ethel     shrugs     her     shoulders 
rudely.     He  turns  away] 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [as  a  last  resort].  I 
wonder  if  we  could  have  some  music 
now.  Mabel,  dear,  won't  you  sing  to 
us? 

Mabel.     I've  got  nothing  with  me. 

Geoffrey.  Do  sing,  Mabel. 
There'll  be  lots  of  things  you  know  here. 
[Opens  the  piano]  Let  me  find  some- 
thing.    Schumann? 

Mabel  [shakes  head].      I  think  not. 
[Joins    him    in    searching    music 
stand] 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Sing  us  that  Schu- 
bert song  vou  sang  when  we  were  dining 
with  you  last,  dear. 

Mabel.  Very  well.  Where's  Schu- 
bert, Geoffrey? 
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[To  Warrin. 


Do  you 

^iWatching  Geoffrey's  and  Ma- 
bel's heads  in  close  proxim- 
ity. Seems  as  if  she  were 
about  If  jump  from  her  chair. 
WarrIvUtoN  res/rains  her  by 
a  hand  on  her  arm] 


Sta! 


for 


l[Amms],     The  little  cat ! 
iL.     Here    it    in.     Geoff,    don't 
[Turn*  to  piano] 
|s.  Cassilir.     Can  you  see  there? 

Yes,  thank  vou. 
I  [She  sings  two  verses  of  Schubert's 
"  Adieu,"  in  German,  very 
ni hi ph/,  in  a  small  hut  sweet 
voice.  While  she  sings  the 
bettaoiour  of  the  guest*  affords 
a  slrikiim  illustration  of  the 
Knutish  nititiitlr  toieanh  mimic 
after  dinner,  Geoffrey  stands 
by  piano  prepared  to  turn  over 
when  required      ' 


sofa    ■ 


tilde  nf  seraphic  appreciation  of 
her  daughter's  efforts.  Lady 
March mont,  by  her  side,  is 
equally  enthralled  —  and  thinks 
something        else.       Mrs. 


as  the  perse  proceeds,  and  iriei 
she  makes  up  at  the.  end  it  it  villi 
a   visible   start.      Washington, 
meantime,  has  disgraced  himttlj 
in  the  eyes  of  his  sister  by  talk- 
ing  to  Ethel  during  the  optnuy 
bars  of  the  second  verse,  and  hai 
only  been  reduced  to  silence  ftj 
the  stony  glare  which  she  thence- 
forward keeps  fixed  upon  hintUI 
the  last  bar.     In  seif-deftnti,  kt 
leans  back  in  his  chair  and  ren- 
lemplaten  the  ceiling  rtsoluteif] 
CiEOFFnF.t  [clapping].   Bravo!  Bravo! 
Rector.     Charming',  charming. 
Lady  Marchmont.     [To  Lady  Rem- 
■KHjUc]     What  a  sweet  voiee  she  has. 
Mrs.  Cassilis.     Thank  von,  dear. 
Rector.     [To  Madel,  heartily]   Now 
we  must  have  another. 
Geoffrey.     Do,  Mabel. 
Mabel.     No.    That's  quite  enough. 
Rector     ]icith    resolute    friendHMn]. 
Mi^s  Borri'lgi',  ymi  sins:.  I'm  sure. 

Mrs.  Borrid<ie.  Do,  dearie.  (Tj 
Lady  Remenham]  My  girl  has  a  won- 
derful voiee,  Lady  Itfimling.  Quit* 
like  a  professional.  Old  Jenkins  »1 
the  Tiv.  used  to  say  she'd  make  a 
fortune  in  the  'alls. 

Indent 
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We  don't  allow  no  liberties,  and  so  we 

tells  'im  plain, 
And  Joey  says  Vs  sorry  —  but  'e  does 

the  same  again ! 

(Spoken)  Well,  we're  not  going  to 
have  that,  you  know.  Not  likely! 
We're  not  that  sort.  So  we  just  says 
to  'im: 

Stop  that,  Joey  I     Stow  it,  Joe ! 
Stop  that  ticklin'  when  I  tell  yer  toe. 
You're  too  free  to  suit  a  girl  like  me. 
Just  you  stop  that  ticklin'  or  I'll  slap 
yer! 

When  Joe  an'  me  is  man  an'  wife  —  I 

thinks  'e  loves  me  true, 
I  'ope  'e'll  go  on  ticklin'  me  —  and  leave 

off  ticklin'  Lue. 
'E'll  have  to  leave  the  girls  alone,  and 

mind  what  Vs  about, 
Or  'im  an'  me  an'  Lucy  'ill  precious  soon 

fall  out. 

(Spoken)  Yes,  I'm  not  going  to  put 
up  with  that  sort  of  thing  once  we're 
married.  Not  I.  If  'e  tries  it  on  I 
shall  just  sing  out  straight : 

Now  then,  all  of  you. 

[Looks  across  impudently  towards 
Lady  Remenham,  who  bristles 
with  indignation] 
Stop  that,  Joey !     Chuck  it,  Joe ! 
Stop  that  ticklin'  when  I  tell  yer  toe. 
You're  too  free  to  suit  a  iprl  like  me, 
Just  you  drop  that  ticklin'  or  I'll  slap 
yer! 

[Sings  chorus  fortissimo,  joined 
by  her  delighted  mother  and 
by  Warrington,  who  beats 
time  sonorously  on  the  top  of 
the  piano.  For  this  attention 
she  slaps  him  cordially  on  the 
cheek .  at  the  last  line,  by  way 
of  giving  an  artistic  finish  to 
the  situation,  and  then  rises, 
flushed  and  excited,  and  stands 
by  the  piano ,  looking  defiantly 
at  her  horrified  audience) 
Warrington.  Splendid,  by  Jove! 
Capital ! 

[That,  however,  is  clearly  not  the 
opinion  of  the  rest  of  the  lis- 
teners,  for    the  song  has  what 
■  is  called  a  "mixed"  reception. 

The  ladies,  for  the  most  part, 
had  originally  settled  themselves 
into  their  places  prepared  to 
listen  to   anything   which    wqa 


set  before  them  with  poliU 
indifference.  A  few  bars,  how- 
ever, suffice  to  convince  them  o) 
the  impossibility  of  that  atti- 
tude. Lady  Remenham,  whc 
is  sitting  on  the  sofa  by  Lad? 
Marchmont,  exchanges  a  hor- 
rified glance  with  that  lady,  and 
with  Mrs.  Herries  on  tht 
other  side  of  the  room.  Mabei 
looks  uncomfortable.  Tht 
RECTdR  feigns  abstraction. 
Mrs.  Cassilis  remains  calm 
and  sweet,  but  avoids  every  one'* 
eye,  and  more  particularly 
Geoffrey's,  who  looks  in- 
tensely miserable.  But  War- 
rington enjoys  himself  thor* 
oughly,  even  down  to  the  final 
slap,  and  as  for  Mrs.  Bor- 
ridge,  her  satisfaction  is  un- 
measured. She  beats  time  to 
the  final  chorus,  wagging  her 
old  head  and  joining  in  in 
stentorian  accents,  finally  jump- 
ing up  from  her  chair,  dapping 
her  hands,  and  crying,  "  That's 
right,  Eth.  Give  em  another." 
In  fact,  she  feels  that  the  song 
has  been  a  complete  triumph 
for  her  daughter,  and  a  startling 
vindication  of  Old  Jenkins's 
good  ovinion  of  her  powers. 
Suddenly,  however,  she  becomes 
conscious  of  the  horrified  silence 
which  surrounds  her.  The 
cheers  die  away  on  her  lips. 
She  looks  round  the  room,  dated 
and  almost  frightened,  then 
hurriedly  reseats  herself  in  her 
chair,  from  which  she  has  risen 
in  her  excitement,  straightens 
her  wig,  and  —  there  is  an 
awful  pause] 
Mrs.  Cassilis  [feeling  she  must  say 
something].  Won't  you  come  to  the 
fire,  Ethel?  You  must  be  cold  out 
there. 

Ethel.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Cassilis. 
I'm  not  cold. 

Warrington.  Jove,  Miss  Borridge, 
I'd  no  idea  you  could  sing  like  that. 

Ethel  [with  a  sneer].  Nor  had 
Geoffrey. 

Lady  Remenham  [rising].  Well,  we 
must  be  getting  home.  Geoffrey,  will 
you  ask  if  the  carriage  is  round  ? 

Geoffrey.     Certainly,    Lady    Rem- 
enham. V^xwjji 
Ml**.  Rikkc».    ^**  wax/**  *s*fi 
too.    C^m^m&SowsA-    N$n*>*** 
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Ma!..' 

? 

s.     Oh  no,  I  can't 

She    has     promised      to 

Heme. 

ham.     Very  well. 

[E 

ER.       It 

Lady    Remciihain' 

a  at  the  door,  sir. 
Vorv  welL 

\Exit  Bv 

l-LER] 

Heme 

viiiM.     Good-bye, 

pleasant  evening. 

GoCod 

Mabel. 

We    shall    expect 

you 

[Gineral  leave-taMrun] 

Heft 

R[es.      Good-bye, 

Mrs. 

'  Sow. 

job.     Good  night, 

Lady 

ffoMj 

out     hand     mith     n 

fnn/w 

lily] 

Remi: 

ham.     Good  night 

.SV.ry., 

past    her    with    icy 

fou. 

i  (i  chair  by  fire,   anil  n.n.itttcs 
r,'.*t:f  n'ilh   ill >t;,lrtih  4  i,{iiict\ 



evening  for  nothing,  and  when  that 
ikaeslable  gir!  with  a  voice  like  a  whit* 
mouse  sang  her  German  jargon,  prais- 
ing her  sky-high,  1  said  I'd  show  them 
wliut  -i^L-iuL.-  nuaus!     And  I  did! 

Warrington.  You  certainly  did! 
I  la !  ha !  You  should  have  seen  Julia'; 
face  when  you  boxed  my  ears.  If  the 
earth  had  opened  her  mouth  and 
swallowed  you  up  like  Korah,  Datkan 
and  the  other  fellow,  it  couldn't  have 
opened  wider  than  Julia'H. 

Ethel.  Well,  she  can  scowl  if  she 
likes.     She  can't  hurt  me  now. 

Warrinctom.  i'm  not  so  sure  of 
that. 

Ethel.  She'll  have  to  hurry  up. 
Wo  go  to-morrow. 

Waiikinoton.  Ah.  I  didn't  kno«. 
Well,  there's  nothing  like  exploding  u 
bomh  before  you  leave,  oh?  Only  it's 
not  always  safe  —  for  the  operator. 

Geoffrey  [re-entering  teilh  Mrs. 
CaskilisI-  The  carriage  is  round,  War- 
rington.     L:u!v  K.meiihum's  waiting. 

Wahri.vgtou.  The  deuce  she  a' 
[Sti'iilloitf  whisky  and  soda]  I  must  fly. 
Good-1  iye  again.  Good-bve.  Mrs. 
Cussilis.  A  thousand  thanks  for  a 
itinjl  in ttTi-stiiitr  evening. 

(Warrington  goes  oat  mlh  Geoj- 
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Geoffrey  goes  uv  to  Ethel 
thoughtfully.  A  silence.  Then 
he  speaks  in  a  low  tone] 

Geoffrey.     Ethel. 

Ethel.     Yes.        [Without  looking  up] 

Geoffrey.  Why  did  you  sing  that 
song  to-night? 

Ethel  [with  a  sneer].  To  please 
Lady  Remenham. 

Geoffrey.  But,  Ethel !  That's  not 
the  sort  of  song  Lady  Remenham  likes 
at  all. 

Ethel  [impatiently].  To  shock  her, 
then. 

Geoffrey.     Ethel ! 

Ethel.     I  think  I  managed  it  too ! 

Geoffrey.  I  don't  understand. 
You're  joking,  aren't  you? 

Ethel.    Joking ! 

Geoffrey.  I  mean  you  didn't  really 
do  it  on  purpose  to  make  Lady  Remen- 
ham angry.     I'm  sure  you  didn't. 

Ethel  [very  distinctly].  I  tell  you 
I  did  it  on  purpose,  deliberately,  to 
shook  Lady  Remenham.  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  know. 

Geoffrey  [astonished].  But  why? 
What  made  you  do  such  a  thing? 

Ethel  [savagely].  I  did  it  because  I 
chose.     Is  that  plain  enough  ? 

Geoffrey.  Still,  you  must  have  had 
a  reason.  [No  answer.  Suspiciously] 
Did  that  fellow  Warrington  tell  you  to 
sing  it? 

Ethel  [snaps].     No. 

Geoffrey.  I  thought  perhaps  .  .  . 
Anyhow,  promise  me  not  to  sing  such 
a  song  again  here.  [Silence]  You  will 
promise  ? 

Ethel.     Pooh ! 

Geoffrey.  Ethel,  be  reasonable. 
You  must  know  you  can't  go  on  doing 
that  sort  of  thing  here.  When  we  are 
married  we  shall  live  down  here.  You 
must  conform  to  the  ideas  of  the  people 
round  you.  They  may  seem  to  you 
narrow  and  ridiculous,  but  you  can't 
alter  them. 

Ethel.  You  don't  think  them  nar- 
row and  ridiculous,  I  suppose? 

Geoffrey.     No.       In    this    case    I 
think  they  are  right.     In  many  cases. 
Ethel.    8orry  I  can't  agree  with  you. 

Geoffrey  [gently],    Ethel,  dear,  don't 

let's  quarrel  about  a  silly   thing  like 

this.     If  you  are  going  to  marry  me 

■you  must  take  my  judgment  on  a  matter 

of  this  kind. 

Ethel  [defiantly].     Must  I? 

Geoffrey.     Yes. 

Ethel.    Then   I   won't.    So    there. 


I  shall  do  just  exactly  as  I  please.  And 
if  you  don't  like  it  you  can  do  the  other 
thing.  I'm  not  going  to  be  bullied  by 
you. 

Geoffrey  [reasoning  with  her].  My 
dear  Ethel,  I'm  sure  I  am  never  likely 
to  bully  you,  or  to  do  or  say  anything 
that  is  unkind.  But  on  a  point  like 
this  I  can't  give  way. 

Ethel.  Very  well,  Geoff.  If  you 
think  that  you'd  better  break  off  our 
engagement,  that's  all. 

Geoffrey.     Ethel!  [With  horror] 

Ethel  [imvatiently].  Well,  there's 
nothing  to  make  faces  about,  is  there  ? 

Geoffrey.  You  don't  mean  that. 
You  don't  mean  you  want  our  engage- 
ment to  come  to  an  end ! 

Ethel.  Never  mind  what  I  want. 
What  do  you  want? 

Geoffrey  [astonished].  Of  course  I 
want  it  to  go  on.     You  know  that. 

Ethel  [gesture  of  despair].  Very 
well,  then.  You'd  better  behave  ac- 
cordingly. And  now,  if  you've  finished 
your  lecture,  I'll  go  to  bed.  Good 
night. 

[Is  going  out,  with  only  a  nod  to 
Mrs.  Cassilis,  but  she  kisses 
her  good  night  gently.  Geof- 
frey holds  door  open  for  her  to 
go  out,  then  goes  and  stands  by 
fire.  Mrs.  Cassilis,  who  has 
watched  this  scene  while  ap- 
pearing to  be  absorbed  in  her 
notes,  has  risen  to  go  to  her 
room] 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [cheerfully].  Well,  I 
must  be  off  too !    Good  night,  Geoffrey. 

[Kisses  him] 

Geoffrey  [absently].  Good  night, 
mother.  [Mrs.  Cassilis  goes  slowly 
towards  door]     Mother. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [turning].     Yes,  Geoff. 

Geoffrey.  Mother,  you  don't  think 
I  was  unreasonable  in  what  I  said  to 
Ethel,  do  you? 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [seems  to  think  it  over]. 
No,  Geoff. 

Geoffrey.     Or  unkind  ? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.     No,  Geoff. 

Geoffrey.  I  was  afraid.  She  took 
it  so  strangely. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  She's  rather  over- 
excited to-night,  I  think.  And  tired, 
no  doubt.  [Encouragingly]  She'll  be 
all  right  in  the  morning. 

Geoffrey.  You  itaxsk  \  &&.  xs^P 
to  ape&YL  \.o  Y\ss  «\xra\.  V\n»X»  ww£ 
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9,  it  will  take  lime.  But 
t  be  patient.  Meantime,  when- 
h  makes  any  little  mistake,  such 
pads  to-night,  1  think  you  should 
Ty  speak  to  ht-r  about  it.  It  will 
T  a  help  to  her !  I  don't  mean 
Jr.  of  course,  but  speak  to  her 
^nd  kindly,  just  as  you  did   to- 

'   [despomlently].      It   didn't 
I  do  any  good. 

tCassilis.      One    never    knows, 
pood  sight. 

"    tea    him   and    goes    out.      He 
mds  thoughtfully  limbing  into 
I   the  fire,  and  the  curtain  falls[ 


ACT   IV 

I    morning-room   at    Deyn- 

ime,    after    brcnkfii.it     next 

A    pleasant  room,   u-ilh  French 

own  at  the  back  open  on  to  the 

cc.      The   sun    is    shining    bril- 

Udly.     There  is  a  door  to  hall  on 

mleft.     On  the  opposite  side  of  the 

Ll  the   fireplace.       When    the 

-iscs  Mabel  and  Gi 


Mabel.  Well,  wo  thought  Ethel 
might  be  dull  if  we  left  her  all  alone. 

Mrs.  Caswli&  Nonsense,  dean. 
/'/I  look  after  Ethel.  Go  up  and  change, 
both  of  you,  at  once.  Ethel  would  be 
dreadfully  grieved  if  you  gave  up  your 
ride  for  her.  Ethel's  not  selfish.  She 
would  never  allow  you  or  Geoffrey  to 
give  up  a  pleasure  on  her  account. 

[Crosses  to  brll] 
Geopfbey.     Well,    Mabel,    what    do 
you   say?      [Going   to   window]     It   is  a 
ripping  day. 

Mabel,      if  Mrs.  Cassias  thinks  so. 
Mrs.   Cassilis.     Of  course  I    think 
Run  away,   dears,   and   get    your 
to  send  round 
[Ringt] 
Just   for  an 
Come  on,  Mabel.     I'll  race  you 
3  end  of  the  passage. 
[They  run  out  together,  nearly  «p- 
Betting  footman    who    erUers   at 


tket: 


<U] 


Lady  Mabel  and 
Mr.  Geoffrey  are  going  out  riding. 
Tell  tiieni  to  send  the  horses  round. 
And  tell  Hallard  I  want  to  see  him 
about  those  MOM,  I'm  going  into  the 
garden  now. 

i'i  ii  >T'i.\  v.     \Yrv  \ 
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Chummy!    My    dear    mother,     Lady 
Marchmont'8  only  laughing  at  you. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Nonsense,  Ethel, 
laughing  at  me,  indeed !  I  should  like 
to  see  her ! 

Ethel.  That's  just  it,  mother.  You 
never  will. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Pray,  what  do 
you  mean  by  that,  miss? 

Ethel  [hopeless].  Oh,  it  doesn't 
matter. 

[Goes  to  fireplace  and  leans  arm 
on  mantelpiece,  depressed] 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Now  you're  sneer- 
ing at  me,  and  I  won't  'ave  it  —  have 
it.     [Silence]     Do  you  'ear? 

Ethel.     Yes,  I  tear. 

[Stares  down  at  fender] 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Very  well,  then. 
Don't  let  me  'ave  any  more  of  it. 
[Crumbling  to  herself]  Laughing,  in- 
deed !  [Pause.  Recovering  her  com- 
posure]    Where's  Geoffy? 

Ethel.     I  don't  know. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Out  riding,  I  sup- 
pose ? 

Ethel.     Very  likely. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  'E  only  finished 
breakfast  just  before  us. 

Ethel.     tfe,  mother. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Dear,  dear,  'ow 
you  do  go  on!  You  leave  my  aitches 
alone.     They're  all  right. 

Ethel  [signs],  I  wish  they  were! 
[Pause]  You've  not  forgotten  we're 
going  away  to-day,  mother? 

Mrs.  Borridge.  To-day?  'Oo  says 
so? 

Ethel.  We  were  only  invited  for  a 
week. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Were  we,  dearie? 
I  don't  remember. 

Ethel.  /  do.  There's  a  train  at 
12.15,  if  you'll  ask  Mrs.  Cassilis  about 
the  carriage. 

Mrs.  Borridge  [flustered].  But  I've 
not  let  Jane  know.  She  won't  be  ex- 
pecting us. 

Ethel.     We  can  telegraph. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Cant  we  stay 
another  day  or  two?  I'm  sure  Mrs. 
Cassilis  won't  mind.  And  I'm  very 
comfortable  here. 

Ethel  [firmly].     No,  mother. 

Mrs.  Borridge.     Why  not? 

Ethel  [exasperated].  In  the  first 
place  because  we  haven't  been  asked. 
In  the  second,  because  I  don't  want  to. 

Mrs.  Borridge.     Don't  want  to? 

Ethel  [snappishly].  No.  I'm  sick 
and  tired  of  this  place. 


\ 


Mrs.  Borridge.  Are  you,  dearie? 
I  thought  we  were  gettin'  on  first  rate. 
Ethel.  Did  you?  Anyhow,  we're 
going,  thank  goodness,  and  that's 
enough.  Don't  forget  to  speak  to  Mrs. 
Cassilis.     I'll  go  upstairs  and  pack. 

[As  she  is  crossing  the  room  to  go 
out  Mrs.  Cassilis  enters  from 
garden  and  meets  her.  She 
stops.  Mrs.  Cassilis  kisses  her 
affectionately] 
Mrs.  Cassilis.  Going  out,  Ethel 
dear?     Good  morning. 

[Greets  Mrs.  Borridge] 
Ethel.  Good  morning. 
Mrs.  Cassilis  [putting  her  arm  in 
Ethel's  and  leading  her  up  to  window]. 
Isn't  it  a  lovely  day?  I  woke  at  five. 
I  believe  it  was  the  birds  singing  under 
my  window. 

Ethel.     Did  you,  Mrs.  Cassilis? 

[Enter  Lady  Marchmont] 

Lady  Marchmont.  Good  morning, 
Adelaide.  [Kisses  her]  Late  again, 
I'm  afraid. 

[Shakes  hands  with  Ethel] 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [sweetly].  Another  of 
your  headaches,  dear?     I'm  so  sorry. 

Lady  Marchmont  [ianoring  the  re- 
buke]. Good  morning,  Mrs.  borridge. 
I  hope  you  slept  well. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Sound  as  a  bell. 
But,  then,  I  was  always  a  onener  to  sleep. 
My  old  man,  when  'e  was  alive,  used  to 
say  'e  never  knew  any  one  sleep  like 
me.  And  snore!  Why  'e  declared  it 
kep'  'im  awake  'alf  the  night.  But  / 
never  noticed  it. 

Lady  Marchmont  [sweetly].  That 
must  have  been  a  great  consolation  for 
Mr.  Borridge. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Your  'usband 
snore  ? 

Lady  Marchmont  [laughing].     No. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Thinks  it's  low 
per'aps.  .  .  .  They  used  to  say  snorin' 
comes  from  sleepin'  with  your  mouth 
open,  but  /  don't  know.  What  do  you 
think? 

Lady  Marchmont.  I  really  don't 
know,  dear  Mrs.  Borridge.  I  must 
think  it  over. 

[Lady  Marchmont  takes  chair  by 
Mrs.  Borridge.  They  con- 
verse in  dumb  show,  Ethel 
and  Mrs.  Cassilis  come  down 
stage]  
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it.  Mrs.  Cassilis? 
hjs.    Sweetiy  pretty.    It 
J  well  with  your  eyes,.     You've 

Byes,  you  know. 

Do  you  think  m? 
Iassilis.     Of  course.    So  docs 

[disengaging     herself].        Oh, 
|-Well,     I     must      go      upstairs. 
tRIDOE  in  passing]      Don't 

iy.  [Exit  Ethel] 

I  Bohridce.  What,  dearie?  Oh 
It  be!  says  we  must  be  packin' 
;,  Mrs.  Cassilis. 

iLls  [startled].     Packing? 

idoe.     Yes.     She  says  we 

tay    our    welcome.     She's 

[lis  {with   eitrcmc  cordial- 
I'ro  not  thinking  of  loavinj; 
■h,  you  mustn't  do  that.     Geoff 
i    disappointed.     And    so 

I  BoriRlDiiE.      I  don't  leant  to  go, 

Only  Ethel  said 

|  Cassilis.     There  must  he  some 
I  counted  on  you  for  quite 
jit. 
|  BOHKtDGB.      Ethel  said  we  were 
fad  for  a  week. 

:lis.     But  thai  \v;i--  In  fore 
knew    you,    wasn't    it?      It's 


[Mrs.  Borridge  waddles  out. 
At  soon  as  the  door  dote*  Mrs. 
Cassilis  heaves  a  deep  sigh  of 
relief,  thawing  how  alarmed  the 
had  been  lest  the  Bohridoes 
should  really  lake  their  departure. 
For  a  moment  there  is  silence- 
Then  Lady  Mabchmont,  who 
hat  watched  thit  scene  uritti  full 
appreciation  of  itt  ironic  hu- 
mour, speaks] 
Lady  Marchmont.  How  you  fool 
that  old  woman. ! 

Mas.  Cassilis.  So  do  you,  dear. 
Lady  Marchmont.  Yes.  You'll 
make  me  as  great  a  hypocrite  as  your- 
self before  you're  done.  When-  you 
first  began  I  was  shocked  at  you.  But 
now  I  feel  a  dreadful  spirit  of  emulation 
stealing  over  me. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [grimly].  There's 
alwavs  a  satisfaction  in  doing  a  thing 
well,  isn't  there? 

Lady  Marchmoxt.    You  must  feel  it, 
then. 
Mrs.  Cassilis.     Thanks. 
Lady  Maiu'hmont  [puzzled].     Do  you 
really    want    these   dreadful   people    to 
stay  all  thai  time? 

Mas.  Cassilis.  Certainly.  And  to 
furne  back,  if  necessary,  in  October. 

Good   heavens! 
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Mrs.  Cassilis.  Yes.  He  gave  poor 
Ethel  a  glimpse  of  the  Paradise  she  is 
turning  her  back  on  for  ever.  London, 
music-hall  songs,  rackety  bachelors. 
And  that  made  her  reckless.  The  con- 
trast between  Major  Warrington  and, 
say,  our  dear  Rector,  can  hardly  fail  to 
have  gone  home  to  her. 

[Further  conversation  is  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  Ethel,  in  the  worst 
of  tempers.  Mrs.  Cassilis  is  on 
her  guard  at  once] 

Ethel  [bursting  out].  Mrs.  Cassi- 
lis  

Mrs.  Cassilis  [very  sweetly,  rising  and 

?oing  to  her].     Ethel,  dear,  what  is  this 
hear?    You're  not  going  to  run  away 
from  us? 

Ethel  [doggedly].  Indeed  wo  must, 
Mrs.  Cassilis.  You've  had  us  for  a 
week.  We  really  mustn't  stay  any 
longer. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  But,  my  dear,  it's 
delightful  to  have  you. 

Mrs.  Borridge  [who  has  followed 
hard  after  her  daughter  and  now  enters, 
flushed  and  rather  breathless].  There, 
you  see,  dearie !     What  did  I  tell  you  ? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Geoff  would  be 
terribly  distressed  if  you  went  away. 
He'd  think  I  hadn't  made  you  comfort- 
able.    He'd  scold  me  dreadfully. 

Ethel.     I  don't  think  Geoff  will  care. 

[Mrs.  Borridoe  appeals  mutely 

for  sympathy  to  Lady  March- 

mont,  who  hastens  to  give  it  in 

full  measure] 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [great  solicitude].  My 
dear,  you've  not  had  any  little  difference 
with  Geoff?     Any  quarrel? 

Ethel.     No. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.     I  was  so  afraid 

Ethel.  Still,  we  oughtn't  to  plant 
ourselves  on  you  in  this  way. 

Mrs.  Borridoe.  Plant  ourselves! 
Really,  dearie,  how  can  you  say  such 
things  ?     Plant  ourselves ! 

Ethel.     Oh,  do  be  quiet,  mother. 

[Stamps  her  foot] 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [soothing  her].  Anv- 
how,  you  can't  possibly  go  to-day.  The 
carriage  has  gone  to  Branscombe,  and 
the  other  horse  has  cast  a  shoe.  And 
to-morrow  there's  a  dinner-party  at 
Milverton.     You'll  stay  for  that  f 

Ethel.  You're  very  kind,  Mrs. 
Cassilis,  but 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [leaving  her  no  time  to 
withdraw].  That's  right,  my  dear. 
You'll  stay.    And  next  week  we'll  have 


some  young  people  over  to  meet   you, 
and  you  shall  dance  all  the  evening. 
Mrs.  Borridge.     There,  Ethel ! 
Ethel  [hopeless].     Very  well.    If  you 
really  wish  it. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Of  course  I  wish  it. 
I'm  so  glad.  1  sha'n't  be  able  to  part 
with  you  for  a  long  time  yet. 

[Kisses  her  tenderly.    But  Ethel 
seems    too  depressed  to    answer 
to  these  blandishments] 
Lady  Marchmont  [under  her  breath]. 
Really,  Adelaide ! 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [sweetly].  Into  the 
garden,  did  you  say,  Margaret?  [Tak- 
ing her  up  towards  window]  Very  well. 
The  sun  is  tempting,  isn't  it? 

[Mrs.    Cassilis    and    her    sister 

sail  out,    Ethel  and  her  mother 

remain,  the  former  in  a  condir- 

tion  of  frantic  exasperation] 

Ethel.     Well,  mother,  you've  done 

it! 

Mrs.  Borridge  [snapping.  She  feels 
she  is  being  goaded  unduly].  Done  what, 
dearie? 

Ethel  [impatiently].     Oh,  you  know. 

Mrs.  Borridge.     Do  you  mean  about 

staying  on  here  ?    But  what  could  I  do  ? 

Mrs.  Cassilis  wouldn't  let  us  go.     You 

saw  that  yourself. 

Ethel.     You  might  have  stood  out. 
Mrs.   Borridge.     I   did,   dearie.     I 
stood  out  as  long  as  ever  I  could.     But 
she  wouldn't  hear  of  our  goin'.     You 
saw  that  yourself. 

Ethel.  Well,  mother,  don't  say  I 
didn't  warn  you,  that's  all. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Warn  me,  dearie? 
Ethel  [breaking  out].  That  I  was 
tired  of  this  place.  Sick  and  tired  of 
it !  That  it  was  time  we  were  moving. 
Mrs.  Borridge  [placidly].  Is  that 
all?  I'll  remember.  [Pause]  How  far 
did  you  get  with  the  packing? 

Ethel  [impatiently].    I  don't  know. 
Mrs.  Borridge.     You  hadn't  packed 
my  black  satin? 

Ethel.  I  don't  know.  Yes,  I  think 
so.  I'm  not  sure.  Don't  worry, 
mother. 

Mrs.  Borridge  [lamentably].  It'll  be 
simply  covered  with  creases.  I  know 
it  will.  Run  up  at  once,  there's  a  good 
girl,  and  shake  it  out. 

Ethel  [snaps].     Oh,  bother! 
Mrs.     Borridge.     Then     I     must. 
How  tiresome  girls  are !    Always  in  the 
tantrums ! 
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alone,  sits  acowting  furiously 
at  the  carpel  mid  biting  her  nails. 
There  is  a  considerable  pause, 
during  which  her  rage  and 
weariittiis  are  silently  <.::]>ni-sed. 
Then  OEoPFRiiy  awl  MABSL 
rater,   quite   cheerful,   in   riding 


fully].     Hullo,  Ethel! 


We    didn't     get 


it.     Didn't  you?       [rams  away] 
No.      Uasil  has  struiiit'd  one 

;,  poor  darling,     II. -'11  have 
j  for  a  duv  or  two. 

ey.  Isn't  ii  hard  luefe?  It 
e  been  such  a  glorious  day  for 
i"e  were  going  round  by  Long 
and  up   to  Tenterden's  farm 

l  [snaps].     You  needn't  trouble 
I  don't  want  to  hear. 
■re  is  an  awkward  pause  after 
is  er plosion] 
I  think  1  II  go  up  and  rhauge 


[Hill  rallying  her].     Might 


For 


Oft, 


You'd  be  * 
way  by  (A is 


Si  that.  Just  say 
you  release  me  and  there's  an  end. 

Geoffrey  [more  serious].  My  dear 
Ethel.  What  is  the  matter?  Aren't 
you  well? 

Ethel    [impatiently],      I'm    perfectly 

Ge( 

Yoi.  " 

much  bettor. 

Ethel  [goaded  to  frt <:.  _  . 
mean!  suggestion.  Geoffrey's  panacea 
for  all  human  ills[.  Geoffrey,  you're 
simply  maddening.  Do  please  under- 
stand that  !  know  when  I'm  well  and 
when  I'm  ill.  There's  nothing  what- 
ever the  matter  with  me.  1  believe 
you  think  everything  in  life  would  go 
right  if  oidy  every  one  took  a  cold  bath 
every  morning  and  spent  the  rest  of 
the  day  shooting  partridges. 

Geoffrey  [quite  Hmply].  Well, 
there's  a  lot  in  that,  isn't  there? 

Ethel.     Rubbish ! 

Geoffrey  [struck  by  «  brilliant  idea]. 
It's  not  that  silly  business  about  the 
riding  again,  i 
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Ethel.  Thank  you.  My  mind  is 
quite  made  up. 

Geoffrey.  Still,  you  might  think 
it  over  for  a  day  or  two  —  a  week,  per- 
haps. It  [hesitates]  ...  it  wouldn't 
be  fair  of  me  to  take  you  at  your  word 
in  this  way. 

Ethel.     Why  not? 

Geoffrey  [hesitates].  You  might  — 
regrot  it  afterwards. 

Ethel  [with  a  short  laugh].  You're 
very  modest. 

Geoffrey  [nettled].  Oh,  I'm  not 
vain  enough  to  imagine  that  you  would 
find  anything  to  regret  in  me.  Vm  a 
commonplace  fellow  enough.  But  thero 
are  other  things  which  a  girl  has  to 
consider  in  marriage,  aren't  there? 
Position.  Money.  If  you  broke  off  our 
engagement  now,  mightn't  you  regret 
these*  later  on  [slight  touch  of  bitterness], 
however  little  you  regret  me  f 

Ethel  [touched],  Geoff,  dear,  I'm 
sorry  I  hurt  you.  I  didn't  mean  to. 
You're  a  good  fellow.  Par  too  good 
for  me.  And  I  know  you  mean  it 
kindly  when  you  ask  me  to  take  time, 
and  all  that.  But  my  mind's  quite 
made  up.  Don't  let's  say  any  more 
about  it. 

Geoffrey  [slowly,  and  a  little  sadly]. 
You  don't  love  me  any  more,  then? 

Ethel.  No.  [Decisively]  I  don't 
love  you  any  more  Perhaps  I  never 
did  love  you  really,  Geoff.  I  don't 
know. 

Geoffrey.     I  loved  you,  Ethel. 

Ethel.     I  wondor. 

Geoffrey.     You  know  I  did. 

Ethel.  You  thought  you  did.  But 
that's  not  always  the  same  thing,  is  it? 
Many  a  girl  takes  a  man's  fancy  for  a 
moment.  Yet  people  say  one  only 
loves  once,  don't  they?  [Pause] 

Geoffrey  [hesitating  again].  Ethel 
...  I  don't  know  how  to  say  it.  .  .  . 
You'll  laugh  at  me  again.  .  .  .  But 
.  .  .  you're  sure  you're  not  doing  this 
on  my  account? 

Ethel.     On  your  account? 

Geoffrey.  Yes.  To  spare  me. 
Because  you  think  I  ought  to  marry  in 
my  own  class,  as  Lady  Remenham 
would  say? 

Ethel.     No. 

Gkoffrey.     Quite  sure? 

Ethel  [nods].     Quite.      [Turns  away] 

Geoffrey  [frankly  puzzled].  Then  I 
can't  understand  it! 

Ethkl  [turning  on  him  impatiently]. 
My  dear  Geoff,  is  it  impossible  for  you 


to  understand  that  I  don't  want  to 
marry  you?  That  if  I  married  you  I 
should  be  bored  to  death?  That  I 
loathe  the  life  down  here  among  your 
highly  respectable  friends?  That  if 
I  had  to  live  here  with  you  I  should 
yawn  myself  into  my  grave  in  six 
months? 

Geoffrey  [astonished].  Don't  you 
like  Deynham? 

Ethel.  No.  I  detest  it.  Oh,  it's 
pretty  enough,  I  suppose,  and  the  fields 
are  very  green,  and  the  view  from 
Milverton  Hill  is  much  admired.  And 
you  live  all  alone  in  a  great  park,  and 
you've  horses  and  dogs,  and  a  butler 
and  two  footmen.  But  that's  not 
enough  for  me.  I  want  life,  people, 
lots  of  people  If  I  lived  down  here  I 
should  go  blue-mouldy  in  three  weeks. 
I'm  town-bred,  a  true  cockney.  I  want 
streets  and  shops  and  gas  lamps.  I 
don't  want  your  carriages  and  pair. 
Give  me  a  penny  omnibus. 

Geoffrey.     Ethel ! 

Ethel.  Now  you're  shocked.  It  is 
vulgar,  isn't  it?  But  /'m  vulgar. 
And  I'm  not  ashamed  of  it.  Now  you 
know. 

[Another  pause.  Geoffrey,  in 
pained  surprise,  -ponders  deeply. 
At  last  he  speaks) 

Geoffrey.     It's  all  over,  then? 

Ethel  [nodding  flippantly].  All  over 
and  done  with.  I  surrender  my  claim 
to  everything,  the  half  of  your  worldly 
goods,  of  your  mother's  worldly  goods, 
of  your  house,  your  park,  your  men- 
servants  and  maid-servants,  your  aris- 
tocratic relations.  Don't  let's  forget 
your  aristocratic  relations.  I  surrender 
them  all.     There's  my  hand  on  it. 

[Stretches  it  out] 

Geoffrey  [pained].    Don't,  Ethel. 

Ethel  [with  genuine  surprise].  My 
dear  Geoff,  you  don't  mean  to  say 
you're  sorry  I  You  ought  to  be  fling- 
ing your  cap  in  the  air  at  regaining  your 
liberty.  Why,  I  believe  there  are  tears 
in  your  eyes !  Actually  tears !  Let  me 
look.  [Turns  his  face  to  her] 

Geoffrey  [pulling  it  away  sulkily]. 
You  don't  suppose  a  fellow  likes  being 
thrown  over  like  this,  do  you? 

Ethel.  Vanity,  my  dear  Geoff. 
Mere  vanity. 

Geoffrey  [hotly].     It's  not  ! 

Ethel  [suddenly  serious\.     GteofflU  ^ 

.  Do  you  \pat*  \*  tnkct3  ^%5c^c«^ 
\  turtw  to  Her  imvritf»**\  ^*>  ^* 
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111?     [Checks     him]     No,     Geoff. 
before    you    speak.      On    your 
!      jOf.ofvrey  is  tiUnt]     There, 
a!     Come,  dear,  cheer  up.     It's 
it  is.     Give  me  a  kiss.     Tho  last 
She  goes  to  Geoffrey  and  holds 
face  to  be  kinxed.     He  kisses  her 
farehead]     And  now  I'll  ran  up- 
.nd  tell  mother.      |Laup/iaj     Poor 
I     Won't  she  make  a  shine  ! 
[Ethel  goes  out  recklessly.    Geof- 
frey, left  alone,  looks  round  the 
room  in   a   dated   way.      Take* 
out  cigarette-ease  nutixnatically, 
guts  tn   'cnhmj-table  for  match. 
Just  as  All  is  lighting  cigarette 
Mrs.  CaOHIUB  enters  from  gar- 
den,  followed  a  moment  later  by 
Lady  MabohMOKT.     He  throws 
cigarette  au-au  untighted] 
.  Cassilis.     All  alone,  Geoffrey? 
trey.     Yos,  mother. 
.  CHuioHBt     Wham's  Ethel! 
mtsY.     Mother  — Ethel's   .   .   . 

•lot  MarchMoNT.     Pause]     Good 
g.  Aunt  Margaret. 
•  Marchmont.     Good  morning. 
.  CUsBIU&i     Well,  dear? 


jnrrt    a    lorriM*.*   thing   has   hnp- 
Ethe!  was  here  a  moment,  it  go. 

I  hu  hmlmli  ntf  .11  if  ,-nimin.mi.nl. 


Mhb.  Bohridge  [raging].  When'* 
Geoff?  Leave  me  alone,  Ethel.  Wheel's 
Geoff! 

Ethel.  He's  not  here,  mother.  And 
Mrs.  Cassilis  is.     Do  be  quiet. 

Geoffrey  [earning  brtireen  then]. 
I'm  here.     What  is  it,  Mrs.  Borridgr.* 

Mrs.  Bokkldge.  Oh,  GeofTy.  what 
i,f  iliis  Ethol  s  boon  idling  me?  You 
haven't  reely  broke  off  your  cngkge- 
menl.  have  you '.' 

Ethel.  Nonsense,  mother.  I  broke 
it  off.  as  1  told  you. 

Uk  Boiuuixjb.  lint  you  didn't 
mean  it,  dearie.  It's  all  a,  mi* lake. 
Just  a  little  tiff 

Ethel  (/irmly!.     No! 

Mrs.  Borkiihie  [obstinately].  Yoa, 
it  is.  It'll  blow  over.  You  wouldn't 
be  s(i  unkind  to  poor  G«>fly. 

P^thel.  Motfier,  don't  be  *  fool 
It  doesn't  take  anybody  iu.  Come 
upstairs  and  let's  get  on  with  ma 
packing. 

Mrs.  Boksxmh  IftHUM  foot].  Be 
<[i]ict.  Elbi't.  when  1  tell  you.  Lady 
MiHi'hiiii.nt.   won't   uou   siieak   to   h«* 
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long  way.  They're  cunning  most  of 
them.  They  take  a  deal  of  catchin'. 
And  I'm  get  tin'  an  old  woman.  Oh, 
she  might  ave  spared  me  this. 

Mrs.  Casbilib  [almost  sorry  for  her]. 
Mrs.  Borridge  —  Mrs.  Borridge. 

Mrs.  Borridge  {refuting  to  be  com- 
Sorted],  But  she's  no  natural  affection. 
That's  what  it  is.  She  doesn't  love  'er 
mother.  She's  'eadstrong  and  wilful, 
and  never  paid  the  least  attention  to 
what  I  told  'er.  [Burst  of  tears]  But 
I  do  think  she  might  'ave  let  'im  break 
it  off.  Then  there'd  'ave  been  a  breach 
of  promise,  and  that's  always  something. 
That's  what  I  always  say  to  girls: 
"Leave  them  to  break  it  off,  dearies. 
And  then  there'll  be  a  breach  of  promise 
and  damages."  That's  if  you  ve  got 
something  on  paper.  But  {fresh  burst 
of  lean]  she  never  would  get  anything 
on  paper.  She  never  paid  the  least 
regard  to  her  old  mother.  She's  an 
undutiful  girl,  and  that's  'ow  it  is. 

[Goes  off  into  incoherent  sobs] 

Butler.      Lady  Rem enham. 

Mrs.  Cabbilib  [rising  hastily].  The 
drawing-room,  Watson. 

[She  is,  however,  loo  late  to  stop 
Watson  from  showing  in  Lady 
Remenham) 

Lady  Remenham  [sailing  in,  with 
breezy  cheerfulness].  How  do  you  do, 
Adelaide?  How  do  you  do,  Margaret? 
I've  just  driven  Algernon  to  the  station, 
and  I  thought  I'd  leave  this  for  you 
as  I  passed.  [Gioes  book] 

Mrs.  Borridge.  She's  an  undutiful 
daughter.     That's  what  she  is. 

[Snorting  and  sobbing] 

Lady   Remenham   [perceiving  for   the 


Mrs.  Cassiub.  Mrs.  Borridge  is 
not  auite  herself  just  now.  Dear  Ethel 
has  decided  that  she  does  not  wish  to 
continue  her  engagement  to  my  son, 
and  Mrs.  Borridge  has  only  just  heard 
the  news. 


No.     This  1  ,...__. 

very  much.     It  was  so  very  sudden. 
Lady    Rehenham.      Well,    I    must 

say 

[Luckily  she  does  not  do  so,  but 

takes  refuge  in  silence] 

Mrs.  Borridge  [burst  of  grief].     Oh, 

why  didn't  she  get  something  on  paper? 

Letters  is  best.     Men  are  that  slippy  I 

I  always  told  her  to  get  something  on 

paper.  {Breaks  down  completely] 

Ethel.     Come  away,  mother.  [Takes 

her  firmly  by  the  arm]     Will  you  please 

order  the  carriage,  Mrs.  Cassilis? 

[Leads  Mrs.  Bobridqe  off,  sob' 
bing  and  gulping  to  the  tail] 
Lady   Remenham   [sitting  down,   with 


triumphant  expres 

mntenance],     Oeoffrey,    will    you    tell 
the  coachman  to  drive  round  to  the 


stables?     /  shall  stay  to  luncheon. 

[It  is  impossible  adequately  to 
represent  the  tone  in  which 
Lady  Remenham  announces 
this  intejdion.  It  is  that  of  a 
victorious  general  occupying  the 
field,  from  which  he  has  beaten 
the  enemy  with  bag  and  baggage. 
Luckily,  Geoffrey  is  too  de- 
pressed to  notice  anything.  He 
goes  out  without  a  word  —  and 
th(  curtain  falls] 
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There  are  three  factors  that  confronted  the  British  stage  before  the  War: 
realism,  which  was  about  to  give  way  before  imagination  and  spirituality;  the 
desire  for  a  repertory  or  National  Theatre ;  and  George  Bernard  Shaw.  .The 
renaissance  has  threatened  to  leave  Arthur  Wing  Pinero  and  Henry  Arthur  Jones 
as  far  in  the  rear  as  they,  with  their  "Tanqueray",  and  "Ebbsmith",  and  "Saints 
and  Sinners",  left  Tom  Robertson  with  "Caste."  ( 

First  and  foremost,  the  young  coterie,  that  attracted  the  attention  of  London 
theatre-goers  during  the  past  two  decades,  is  a  literary  group,  —  intent  on  bridging 
the  gap  that,  for  so  long  a  time,  separated  the  stage  and  literature.  Their  plays 
are  generally  published  before  or  simultaneously  with  production.  The  dialogue 
is  detailed  and  fluent ;  the  stage  directions  have  a  literary  character  reflective  of 
the  style  of  the  psychological  novelist.  These  men  have  been  consciously  working 
in  a  field  having  a  history  which  began  with  the  early  attempts  to  introduce  Ibsen  to 
a  not  too  willing  English  public.  The  British  dramatist  of  to-day  is  tho  product 
of  a  conscious  movement  for  the  betterment  of  the  British  stage. 

After  Edmund  Gosse  and  William  Archer  had  emphatically  pointed  to  Ibsen 
as  the  coming  man  in  tie  theatre,  critics  were  prompted  to  plead  for  the  "drama 
of  ideas."  Managers  had  only  just  ceased  looking  askance  at  the  feminism  of 
Pinero,  who  was  being  accepted  by  the  English  public.  Jones  was  struggling  to 
give  the  minister  a  place  on  the  stage,  and  to  win  for  the  English  dramatist  the 
right  to  discuss  any  topic,  unhampered  by  the  censor.  Ibsen,  respecter  of  no  na- 
tionality, put  a  torpedo  beneath  the  English  ark.  "A  Doll's  House"  was  pre- 
sented in  1889. 

George  Bernard  Shaw,  then  only  a  Fabian,  a  vegetarian,  an  art  and  dramatic 
critic,  and  a  novelist,  heard  the  percussion,  and  it  gave  him  a  new  form  of  creative 
impulse.  J.  T.  Grein,  until  then  only  a  dramatic  critic  interested  in  the  careers  of 
Pinero  and  Jones,  became  owner  of  the  Independent  Theatre,  and  thereafter  he 
began  in  earnest  the  experimental  movement  which  led  to  Galsworthy,  Masefield, 
and  Barker. 

What  was  it  that  Grein  did  ?  With  scarcely  enough  money  to  open  a  bank  ac- 
count, and  with  the  examplo  of  Antoine,  in  Paris,  before  him,  he  produced  "Ghosts" 
for  the  members  of  his  Independent  Society.  This  was  in  1891.  In  the  writing  of 
this  play,  Ibsen  had  seared  his  own  soul ;  no  wonder  torrents  of  abuse  fell  upon  Grein 
and  upon  his  theatre !  But  behind  him  stood  Meredith,  Hardy,  Pinero,  Jones,  and 
Frank  Harris.  Moreover,  he  was  on  the  eve  of  a  great  discovery.  In  1893.  Grein 
captured  "Widower's  Houses",  the  first  play  by  George  Bernard  Shaw.  The 
Independent  Theatre  ceased  to  be,  however,  in  1897.  The  experiment  was  useful ; 
it  proved  that  a  cultural  theatre  has  a  specialized  audience,  and  that  such  a  theatre 
can  hardly  be  self-supporting. 

Such  audiences  as  Grein  appealed  to  needed  to  be  organized.  L^  Vggfik*^ 
Stagejtociety  —  the  first  concerted  attempt  to  Vu&Vtte  *  *«a«*«c3  sa&ss&a* 
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3  founded.      It  did  not  succeed  in  its  endeavour,  but  it  did  familiarize 

I  piny -si  >ors   with    tin'   works   of    ihscn,   Maeterlinck,   Hauptmann,   Gorky. 

ind  Sudermann.     Moreover,  it  threw  a,  spotlight  upon  the  foolish  position 

(English  censor.      For,   through   the  un profess ioual   character  of  the  Stage 

.  its  members  were  able  to  defy  the  Reader  of  Plays,  presenting  "Monna 

"Mrs.   Warren's  Profession",  and  other  dramas  which  would  have  been 

license  in  the  regular  playhouse.     What  ia  more,  the  Stage  Society  fostered 

Bngth  of  the  dramatists  of  the  English  dramatic  renaissance.      In  every  way 

I  English  convention   which  interfered  with  the  advancement  of  ideas  and 

en  shocked  the  public  by  giving  its  plays  on  Sunday. 

:>  members  of  the  Stage  Society   were  Shaw,  Sl^Jolm  Hankin,  and 

Of  the  three,  Shaw  may  be  considered  the  leader  in  the  next  step  of  the 

■:  evolution.      He  propounded  the  rules,  and  largely  established  the  form, 

terary  drama  that  nourishes  in  England  to-day. 

Stage  Society  had  as  its  definite  object: 

>   promote  and   encourage  dramatic  art ;    to  serve  as  an  experimental 
to  provide  such  an  organization  as  shall  lie  capablr  of  dealing  with 
■pporl  unities  thai  may  present  themselves  or  bo  created  for  the  establish- 
1  in  London  of  a  Repertory  Theatre. 

lugh  it  accomplished  much  by  these  performances,  it  has  been  surpassed  by 

■■gam/.atinns  more  potent  in  the  independent  and  progressive  development 

ritish  dramatist.     With  the  advent  of  the  Court  Theatre,  in  190i,  came 

istions  declaration  of  the  new  dramatists  to  follow  the  banner  of 

Fresh  from  producing:  plays  for  the  Stage  Society,  Granville  Barker  went 
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drama  is  an  intimate  drama,  relying  for  its  appreciation  on  the  sympathy  of  a 
special  audience ;  second,  that  its  progressiveness  had  to  fight  against  the  censor, 
showing  the  latter  to  be  an  anachronism,  nowhere  better  realized  than  in  the 
minutes  of  a  meeting  between  the  Joint  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  House  of  Commons  on  stage  plays,  wherein  the  leading  dramatists  and  actors 
gave  their  evidence  as  to  the  pernicious  effect  of  censorship.  This  report  was  pub- 
lished on  November  2,  1909. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  movement  which  gave  rise  to,  and  fostered,  the  "New 
Drama"  in  England.  It  shows  a  breaking  away  from  the  Victorian  regime.  It 
points  to  a  definite  continental  influence.  It  was  to  result  in  further  brilliant  ex* 
periments  on  the  part  of  Granville  Barkor  as  a  stage  producer.  Throughout  this 
theatrical  unrest,  personality  has  had  a  large  opportunity  to  assert  itself.  There 
have  been  sponsors  for  ideas,  as  well  as  for  dramatists.  Had  it  not  been  for  Lugn6- 
Poe\  Maeterlinck's  marionette  plays  would  have  lacked  appreciation  in  France. 
Ibsen  was  nurtured  in  England  by  Grein,  on  the  one  hand,  and  through  the  en* 
thusiasm  of  such  players  as  Miss  Janet  Achurch  and  Mr.  Charles  Carrington. 

It  is  Shaw  —  a  school  unto  himself  —  who  has  made  it  possible  for  Galsworthy, 
Masefield,  Barker,  and  McEvoy  to  come  to  the  fore.  And  they  have  come  with 
no  concessions ;  each  of  them  with  character  to  draw  and  with  something  to  say. 
These  men,  working  for  the  "New  Drama",  have  stated  in  definite  terms  what  that 
44 New  Drama"  is.     Galsworthy  writes : 

Our  drama  is  renascent,  and  nothing  will  stop  its  growth.  It  is  not 
renascent  because  this  or  that  man  is  writing,  but  because  of  a  new 
spirit  .... 

Shaw  has  declared  that  after  all  the  "  New  Drama"  is  nothing  more  than  a  debate 
for  the  betterment  of  life  in  general,  and  that  George  Bernard  Shaw  is  the  only 
debater.  What  he  cannot  put  into  the  three  hours  traffic  of  his  thesis  play,  he  puts 
into  his  preface.  Granville  Barker  believes  that  the  future  of  the  "New  Drama" 
is  dependent  on  endowment.  St.  John  Hankin  wrote  frankly  that  the  "New 
Drama",  as  represented  by  Galsworthy,  Masefield,  and  himself,  alone  would  have 
brought  the  Court  Theatre  to  immediate  financial  ruin ;   but  he  added : 

Art,  and  especially  dramatic  art,  never  is  and  never  can  bo  "independent"    i 
in  any  real  sense.     The  drama  depends,  and  must  always  depend,  upon  its 
audiences,  upon  its  "  patrons  "  in  fact.  .  .  .    And  the  only  difference  between  the 
commercial  theatre  and  the  endowed  theatre  is  that  whereas  the  latter  depends 
for  its  existence  on  one  patron,  the  former  depends  upon  many.  .  .  . 

And  in  substance  he  continued  further :  A  patron  can  give  the  public  the  oppor- 
tunity of  discovering  whether  or  not  they  like  a  play.  They  can  have  time  to 
discover  whether  they  like  it.  The  fatal  thing  about  the  London  Theatre  as  it  is 
organized  to-day  is  that  plays  must  succeed  at  once. 

There  are  two  channels  for  the  British  drama  to  pass  through,  said  Galsworthy, 
writing  before  tho  Great  War,  the  first  that  of  naturalism,  which 

to  be  vital  ...  is  in  every  respect  as  dependent  on  imagination,  construction, 
selection,  and  elimination  —  the  main  laws  of  artistry  —  as  ever  was  the 
romantic  or  rhapsodic  play ; 

the  second,  a  poetic  progfljicama, 
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io  milking  us  by  its  diversity  acid  purity  of  form  and  invention,  .  .  .  whose 
inee  will  be  to  disclose  tin*  elemental  soul  of  man  and  the  forocfl  of  Nature, 
perlia  pa  as  the  old  tragedies  disclosed  then),  not  necessarily  in  the  epic 
i.  but  always  with  beauty  and  in  the  spirit  of  dlseontji 

d  Shaw'B  preface  to  the  Brieux  plays,  and  you  will  find  what  he  means  bj 
pting  life  ;  for,  according  to  him,  it  is  the  business  of  every  dramatist,  nol 
f  Brieux, 

pick  out  the  significant  incidents  from  the  chaos  of  daily  happenings  and 
ige  them  so  that  their  relation  to  one  another  becomes  significant,  thus 
giug  us  from  bewildered  spectators  of  a  monstrous  confusion  to  men  in- 
ently  conscious  of  the  world  and  its  destinies. 

nville  Barker  has  figured  prominently  in  the  history  of  the  English  stage,  M 
tlined.  Like  the  rest  of  the  new  dramatists,  he  is  after  truth  also  ;  but  Hi 
■  quality  dominates,  ami  make-  subservient,  tiiu  drawn  isleniciits  in  his  play'. 

strange,  since  he  is  one  of  the  British  playwrights  who  has  had  most  to  do 
ic  stage  as  an  actor  and  as  a  manager.  His  best  piny,  from  the  standpoint 
mplete  story,  is  "ThoVoysey  Inheritance"  (1905),  quite  as  full  of  detail  us 
er  plays,  but  complete  in  the  sense  that  it  finishes  one  phase  of   the  argu- 

that  business  dishonesty  may  be  made  to  seem  honest.  In  another  stow* 
dramatic  one  —  the  play  ends  just  when  we  are  most  anxious  to  know  what 

will  do  with  his  terrible  inheritance. 

a  disciple  of  Shaw.  Barker  carries  his  stage  directions  and  his  miiinUTjef 
3  description  to  the  point  which  links  the  modern  thesis  play  with  tho  real* 
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essentials  of  his  art  in  the  various  companies  with  which  he  identified  himself,  from 
1891  until  he  began  producing.  He  toured  with  Ben  Greet  in  Shakespeare.  He 
played  with  the  Elizabethan  Stage  Society  in  Shakespeare.  Then  his  career  became 
identified  with  that  of  the  experimental  theatre  of  England.  He  developed  mi- 
nutely under  the  kindly  inspiration  of  Shaw,  becoming  a  Fabian  Socialist,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  his  type  of  mind  might  have  been  other  than  it  was,  had  he  not  been 
influenced  by  the  arch-dramatist  of  the  thesis  school.  That  influence  is  felt  in 
"Waste"  more  than  in  any  of  his  other  dramas. 

The  experimental  idea  naturally  turned  Barker's  thoughts  toward  the  best 
means  of  supporting  the  "New  Drama",  and  he  at  first  became  interested  in  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Theatre  —  which  interest  was  manifest  in  his  collab- 
oration with  William  Archer  in  a  volume,  "Schemes  and  Estimates  for  a  National 
Theatre."  So  thoroughly  was  he  identified  with  the  idea  that  when,  in  America, 
the  project  for  a  National  Theatre  was  put  into  practical  execution,  Barker  was 
called  from  England  to  consider  the  advisability  of  assuming  the  directorship.  His 
ideas  were  so  fixed  regarding  what  the  experiment  should  be,  his  experience  at  the 
Court  Theatre  had  so  well  determined  him  in  his  own  mind  that  the  realistic  drama 
was  an  intimate  drama,  that  he  declined  to  come  to  America  at  that  time,  because 
of  the  vastness  of  the  building,  and  the  limitations  put  upon  him  by  a  fashionable 
Board  of  Directors. 

He  did  come  to  America,  however,  in  1915,  having  by  this  time  established  a 
sensational  reputation  in  England  for  certain  innovations  in  his  managerial  prepa- 
rations of  Shakespeare  —  innovations  directly  influenced  by  the  new  stagecraft, 
whose  prophet  was  Gordon  Craig,  and  whose  most  eminent  disciples  were  Reinhardt 
and  Stanislovsky.  His  defiance  of  tradition  in  the  mounting  of  Shakespeare  brought 
a  freshness  to  the  text  which  exhibited  the  fluent  imaginative  quality  of  Mr.  Barker's 
mind  —  a  fluency  not  fostered  in  the  plays  by  which  he  is  known  as  a  playwright. 
But  in  his  role  as  a  director  of  Greek  drama  —  even  though  Mr.  Barker  was  handi- 
capped by  the  incongruous  adjustments  of  college  stadia  to  the  proportions  of  Greek 
tragedy,  he  vivified  the  Attic  drama,  and,  through  his  untiring  energy  and  quick 
grasp  of  decorative  possibilities,  his  ventures  in  Sophoclean  and  Euripidean  dramas 
are  momorable  in  the  history  of  the  American  theatre. 

Mr.  Barker  is,  however,  essentially  a  man  interested  in  the  literary  aspect  of 
the  drama  rather  than  in  theatrical  management.  At  tho  outbreak  of  the  War  he 
had  reached  that  point  where,  having  proven  to  himself  certain  characteristics 
about  tho  physical  side  of  the  theatre,  and  having  convinced  his  critics  that  he  was 
all  on  the  side  of  innovation,  rather  than  of  tradition.  Barker  was  about  to  return 
to  his  play  writing.  Whether  or  not  his  recent  one-act  plays  were  written  since 
August,  1914,  matters  little  in  the  evolution  of  Barker.  The  great  conflict  has  had 
its  effect  upon  him.  It  has  made  him  look  deeper  into  phases  of  human  life,  and  has 
added  a  touch  of  compassion  to  his  satire.  This  change  was  evident  in  a  short 
story,  reflective  of  his  impressions  of  America,  called  "Souls  on  Fifth." 

In  an  article,  written  by  Barker,  on  "A  Theatre  of  New  Phases",  he  discusses 
the  requirements  of  the  normal  theatre,  and  emphasizes  those  handicaps  which 
have  prevented  such  a  theatre  from  coming  into  existence.  Whatever  he  has  said 
about  theatrical  conditions  has  been  listened  to  with  earnestness.  He  has  done 
more  to  keep  the  British  public  stirred  up  to  the  importance  of  tha  \hs»&xfe  ^  <* 
social  institution  than  any  one  of  the  new  dramaAisAA,  wataa&fe  <A  *®me«  .   ^K\*scv> 
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was  censored  by  the  Reader  of  Plays,  the  diseussion  which  followed  I*- 
a  the  Parliamentary  Joint  Committee  for  the  investigation  of  the  censor. 
]  have  selected  "The  Madras  House",  which  was  first  performed  at  U* 
9  Frohmaa  Repertory  Theatre,  the  Duke  of  York's,  March  9,  1910.  beeww 

tyal.  and   ti.-'-.-iu-'i'  it  emphasizes  just   that  quality  v.!,:-. 

intellectual-,    rather    than  among    the    theatrical   plaj- 

irnrnoiipla'*!.'  to  an  unusual  plane.     He   almost  reveiii*- 

i   of    thi'   same    [i^yi'luiloyi'-id   slates  under  varied  conditions.      H*  i- 

|uaIi¥tiiMN  his  identification  of  manner  with  person.     Though  in  "TheMadrsi 

me  might  accuse  hiru  of   being  episodic,   his  episodes  have  direct  bearing, 

i  another,  and   present  a  unity  which  is  one  of   the  cleverest  qualities  in 

.ruction  of  this  piece.      Max  BeerlKihm  speaks  of  Barker's  lust  for  obser- 

I  and  says  that,  in  witnessing  this;  play,  one  should  leave  at   the  end  of  the 

lificent"   third  act,  for  to  him,  in  the  fourth  act,  "the  flame  burns  in  ils 

land  dimly." 

T  though,  in  "The.  Madras  House",  Barker  gives  us  the  thesis  form,  his  dia- 

ng  of  the  debatable  quality,  and  though  lie  appears  to  remain  faithful  to 

3,  at   the  end  one  is  a  little  dissatisfied  with  the  inconcTusTvetiesa  of  tbf 

He  lakes  a  group  mid  In-  haves  them  with  I  heir  middle  class  souls  exactly 

found  them.     Tile  only  thing  he  does  is  to  twirl  the  souls  on   the  axis 

Jart  for  our  observation.     Nevertheless,  one  can  realize  the  possibilities  ia 

JiladniH  House"  for  an  evening  of  sheer  enjoyment  of  the  small  realities  in 

e  has  used  with  telling  effect  and  interest. 
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THE   MADRAS   HOUSE 


ACT   I 

7Vie  Huxtables  JtVc  <i<  Denmark  Hill, 
for  Mr.  Huxtable  is  the  surviving 
partner  in  the  well-known  Peckham 
drapery  establishment  of  Roberts  A 
Huxtable,  and  the  situation,  besides 
being  salubrious,  is  therefore  con- 
venient. It  is  a  new  house.  Mr. 
Huxtable  bought  it  half  finished, 
so  that  the  interior  might  be  to  his 
liking;  its  exterior  the  builder  said 
one  might  describe  as  of  a  Free 
Queen  Anne  Treatment;  to  which 
Mr.  Huxtable  rejoined,  after  blink- 
ing at  the  red  brick  spotted  ivith 
stone  ornament,  that  After  all  it 
was  inside  they  were  going  to  live,  The 
you  know. 

Through  the  stained,  grained  front  door, 
rattling  with  coloured  glass,  one 
reaches  the  hall,  needlessly  narrow, 
needlessly  dark,  but  with  its  black 
and  white  tessellated  pavement  mak- 
ing for  cleanliness.  On  the  left  is 
the  stained  and  grained  staircase, 
with  Us  Brussels  carpet  and  twisted 
brass  stair  rods,  on  the  right  the 
drawing-room.  The  drawing-room 
c.an  hardly  be  said  to  express  the 
personality  of  Mr.  Huxtable.  The 
foundations  of  its  furnishings  are  in 
the  taste  of  Mrs.  Huxtable.  For 
fifteen  years  or  so  additions  to  this 
family  museum  have  been  disputed 
into  their  place  by  the  six  Miss 
Huxtables:  Laura  (aged  thirty- 
nine),  Minnie,  Clara,  Julia, 
Km  ma.  Jane  (aged  twenty-six).  The 
rosewood  cabinets,  the  picture  from 
some  Academy  of  the  early  Seventies, 
entitled  In  Ye  Olden  Time  (this  was 
a  wedding  present,  most  likely),  the 
gilt  clock,  which  is  a  Shakespeare, 
narrow-headed,  but  with  a  masterly 
j>air  of  legs,  propj>ed  pensively 
against  a  dial  and  enshrined  be- 
neath  a  dome  of  glass,  another 
wedding  present.  These  were  the  i 
treasures  of  Mrs.  Hux  table's  first  » 
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drawing-room,  her  solace  in  the 
dull  posU-honeymoon  days.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  city  merchant, 
wholesale  as  against  her  husband?* 
retail;  but  even  in  the  Seventies 
retail  was  lifting  its  head.  It  was 
considered,  though,  that  Katherinb 
Tombs  conferred  some  distinction 
upon  young  Harry  Huxtable  by 
marrying  him,  and  even  now,  as  a 
portly  lady  nearing  sixty,'  she  figures 
by  the  rustle  of  her  dress,  the  measure 
of  her  mellow  voice,  with  its  care- 
fully chosen  phrases,  for  the  dignity 
of  the  household. 

difference  between  one  Miss  Hux- 
table and  another  is,  to  a  casual , 
eye,  the  difference  between  one  lead 
pencil  and  another,  as  these  lie  upon 
one's  table,  after  some  weeks*  use; 
a  matter  of  length,  of  sharpening,  of 
wear.  Laura's  distinction  lies  in 
her  being  the  housekeeper;  it  is  a 
solid  jfowcr,  that  of  ordering  the  J 
dinner.  She  is  very  silent.  While 
her  sisters  are  silent  with  strangers, 
she  is  silent  with  her  sisters.  She 
doesnt  seem  to  read  much,  either; 
one  hopes  she  dreams,  if  only  of 
wild  adventures  with  a  new  carpet' 
sweeper.  When  there  was  some 
family  bitterness  as  to  whether  the 
fireplace,  in  summer,  should  hold 
ferns  or  a  Chinese  umbrella,  it  was 
Laura's  opinion  that  an  umbrella 
gathers  less  dust,  which  carried  the 
day.  Minnie  and  Clara  are  in- 
clined to  religion ;  not  sentimentally  ,v* 
works  are  a  good  second  with  them 
to  faith.  They  have  veered,  though, 
lately,  from  district  visiting  to  an 
interest  in  Missions  —  missions  to 
Poplar  or  China  (one  is  almost  as 
far  as  the  other);  good  works,  the 
results  of  which  they  cannot  see. 
Happily,  they  forbear  \»  <«fe.  ^V* 
Iki*  -prwe%  tat  mw*  iwfr*n&w««* 
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rted  life  — that  is  In  sail,  left 
I  — ns  a  genius.  The  head 
vis  had  had  ltd)  or  Ihrer.  years 
tch  dull  girls  that  really  she 
!  not  resist  this  eicitemcnt. 
latercotour  sketches  were  the  me- 
So  Julia,  was  dressed  in 
velveteen,   and  sen!  to  an  art 


trade    of   a 
nt   to  do  tho, 
s     again.     J 

':z 

A« 

her    watered 

JmrTh( 

'!!'"!,     J''Cr- 

us)    hang   o 
U.      They    sh 
her  iron'!  ha 
a  holiday  s 
n  far  a  tolti 

,'lt   li, 
ry  da 

0$  ww  ^d 

i\\  sketching, 
rain  attempt 

put  on  pope 

"/Jane  who, 
'■  d  to  present 

■■fnsclycou- 

rently  a  device  for  making 
■  just  what  the  very  nature 
rncr    should  forbid    it    lo  Of. 


laughs,  and  then  fhanges  the  subject. 
So  the  Miss  fluXTA.Bl.E3  never 
openly  asked  each  other  what  tkt 
marriage  of  th<  youngest  of  them 
might  imply;  perhaps  they  never 
even  asked  themselves.  Beside*. 
Jane  didn't  marry.  But  if  the 
does,  unless,  perhaps,  she  runt 
atnay  to  do  it,  there  will  be  heart 
searchings,  at  least.  Mr.  Hut- 
t abie asked,  though,  and,  Mrs.  Hn- 
tahle's  answer —  given  early  one 
morning,  before  the  hot  water  came 
—  scarcely  satisfied  him.  "For." 
said  Mr.  Huxtabms,  "if  the  girls 
don't  marry  some  day.  what  art 
they  lo  do!  It's  not  as  if  they  had 
to  go  into  the  shop."  "No,  thank 
Heaven!"  said  Mits.  IIixxtable. 
Since  his  illness  Mr.  Huxtablb  hat 
taken  to  asking  questions  —  of  any- 
body and  about  anything;  of  him- 
self oftencst  of  alt.  But  for  that 
illness  he  would  have  been  a  con- 
ventional enough  type  of  successfid 
shopkeeper,  coarsely  fed,  whiskered, 
podgy.  But  eighteen  monthe'  nurs- 
ing and  dieting  and  removal  /ran 
the  teorld  seem  to  have  brought  a 
■   I.-   'in   v-iee,    o    spark   r. ' 
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younger  than  his  friend.  The  par- 
lour-maid  has  secured  Major 
Thomas's  hat,  and  stands  clutching 
it.  As  Philip  passes  her  into  the 
room  he  asks  .  .  . 

Philip.     About  how  long? 

The  Maid.  In  just  a  few  minutes 
now,  I  should  say,  sir.  Oh,  I  beg 
pardon,  does  it  appen  to  bo  the  third 
Sunday  in  the  month? 

Philip.  I  don't  know.  Tommy, 
does  it? 

Thomas  [from  the  window].  Don't 
ask  me.  Well,  I  suppose  I  can  tell 
you. 

[And  he  vaguely  fishes  for  his  diary] 

The  Maid.  No,  I  don't  think  it  does, 
sir.  Because  then  some  of  them  stop 
for  the  Oly  Communion,  and  that  may 
make  them  late  for  dinner,  but  I  don't 
think  it  is,  sir. 

[She  backs  through  the  door,  en- 
tangling the  hat  in  the  handle] 

Philip.  Is  my  mother  still  staying 
here  ? 

The  Maid.  Mrs.  Madras,  sir?  Yes, 
sir. 

[Then  having  disentangled  the  hat, 
the  jmrlour-maid  vrininhas. 
Philip  there  u/>on  plunges 
swiftly  into  what  must  l>c  an 
interrupted  argument] 

Philip.     Well,     my     dear     Tommy, 
what    are    the    two    most     important 
things    in     a     man's    character?     His  , 
attitude  towards  money  and   his  atti-/1 
tude  towards  women.  r 

Thomas  [ponderously  slowing  him  up]. 
Yes,  you're  full  up  with  moral  presents. 
Why  behave  about  money  as  if  it  didn't 
exist?  I  never  said  don't  join  the 
County  Council. 

Philip  [dHihtraUly,  hut  in  a  breath]. 
It  is  quite  impossible  for  any  decent 
man  to  walk  with  his  eyes  oj>en  from 
Waterloo  to  Denmark  Hill  on  a  Sun- 
day morning  without  wishing  me  to 
stand  for  the  County  Council. 

[Thomas  entrenches  himsdf  on  a 
sofa] 

Thomas.  You've  got  what  1  eall 
the  Reformer's  mind.  I  shouldn't  cul- 
tivate it,  Phil.  It  makes  a  man  un- 
happy and  discontents,  not  with 
himself,  but  with  other  people,  mark 
you  ...  so  it  makes  him  conceited, 
and  puts  him  out  of  condition  both 
ways.  Don't  you  get  to  imagine  you 
can  make  this  country  Ixttter  by  tidying 
it  up. 


Philip  [whimsically].  But  I'm  very 
interested  in  England,  Tommy. 

Thomas  [not  without  some  answering 
humour].     Wo  all  arc.     But  we  don't 
all  need  to  go  al>out  saying  so.     Even 
I  can  be  interested  in  England,  I  sup- 
pose, though  I  have  had  to  chuck  the 
Army   and   take   to   business   to  earn 
bread  and  treacle  for  a  wife  and  four 
children  .  .  .  and  not  a  bad  thing  for 
me,  either.     I  tell  you  if  every  chap 
would  look  after  himself  and  his  family, 
and  lead  a  godly,  righteous  and  sober  J 
life  —  I'm  sorry,  but  it  is  Sunday — i 
England  would  get  on  a  damn  sight* 
better  than  it  will  with  all  your  inter- 
ference. 

[He  leans  back.  Philip's  eyes  fix 
themselves  on  some  great  dis- 
tance) 

Philip.  It's  a  muddled  country. 
One's  first  instinct  is  to  be  rhetorical 
about  it  ...  to  write  poetry  and 
relieve  one's  feelings.  I  once  thought 
I  might  bo  self-sacrificing  —  give  my 
goods  to  the  poor,  and  go  slumming  — 
keeping  my  immortal  soul  superior  still. 
There's  something  wrong  with  a  world, 
Tommy,  in  which  it  takes  a  man  like 
me  all  his  time  to  find  out  that  it's 
bread  people  want,  and  not  either 
cake  or  crumbs. 

Thomas.  There's  something  wrong 
with  a  man  while  he  will  think  of  other 
people  as  if  they  were  ants  on  an  ant 
heap. 

Philip  [relaxing  to  a  smile].  Tommy, 
that's  perfectly  true.  1  like  having  a 
good  talk  with  you :  sooner  or  later 
you  always  say  one  sensible  thing. 

Thomas.  Thank  you  ;  vou're  damn 
polite.  And.  as  usual,  we  ve  got  right 
off  the  point. 

Philip.     The  art  of  conversation! 

Thomas  [shying  at  the  easy  epigram]. 
Go  on  six  County  Councils,  if  you  like. 
But  why  chuck  up  seven  hundred  a 
year  and  a  directorship,  if  State  wants 
you  to  keep  'cm?  And  you  could  have 
double  or  more,  and  manage  the  place, 
if  vou'd  ask  for  it. 

Philip  [almost  venomously].     Tommy, 
I    loathe    the    Madras    House.     Stater 
may  buy  it,  and  do  what  ho  likes  with 
it. 

[Julia  and  Laura  arrive.     They 
are.     the    first    from     Church. 
Sunday   frocks,    Sunday    hats, 
best  gloves y  umbrella*  <v\>&  \rt*v>*«i 
book*\  .      x 

\       J\3\Ak.     OYi,  ^\uaX  *  «s*vos»\ 
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ip.     Yes,  wo  walked  down.     Ah, 

[She  has  turned   to   the   hall,  i*i 

Ln't    know   .   .   .   Let    me    intro- 

from      the     hall      comes     Mt& 

ajor  Hippisly  Thomas  .  .  .  my 

Huxtable's,  rotund  voter,  "  Yo, 

Miss  Julia   Huxtable  .  .  .  and 

ux  table. 

Jane.     Cousin  Philip ! 

L     How  do  you  do? 

[Mhs.    Huxtable    sails    in,   mi 

aAK.     How  do  you  do? 

sufierbly  compresses  every  family 

[a.      How  do  you  do? 

greeting  into  one] 
Mrs.  Huxtable.     What  a  surprise! 

L     Have  you  come  to  see  Aunt 

Will  you  stay  to  dinner? 

p.     No,  your  father. 

Emma  [olive  to  a  certain  red undaruy[ 

t.     Ka'a  walking  back  with  bar. 

No.  Mother,  they  can't. 

be  last,  I'm  afraid. 

Philip.     May  I  introduce  my  fri*nd 

a.     Will  you  stay  to  dinner? 

.   .   .   Major   Hippislv   Thomas   ...  my 

p.     No,  I  think  "not. 

aunt,  Mrs.  Huxtable. 

U.      I'd    better    tell    them    you 

Mrs.  Hlixtabi.e  [statdi/  and  graciauii 

Perhaps    they'll    lie    laying    for 

How  do  you  do.  Major  Thomas? 

Philip.     Thomas    is     Mr.     Eustace 

Stale's  London  manager. 

ing     a     collision     with   '  Emma. 

Thomas.     How  do  you  do? 

who,    panoutiej   as   Wis   others, 

[Mhs.   Huxtable  taken   an   arm- 

comas in  <tf  the  tame  moment] 

chair  with  the  air  of  one  mount- 

p.    Hullo,  Brumal 

ing    a    tlirone,    and    from    tlul 

k.     Well,  what  a  surprise! 

vantage  point  begins  polite  con- 

ie.     You       don't         knoiv   .   ,   . 

versation.     Her    daughters    dis- 

Hippisly     Thomas  .   ,   .   Miss 

tribute  themselves,  so  do  Philip 

Hux  table. 

and  Hippislv  Thomas) 

ias.      How  do  you  do? 

Mrs.  Huxtahle.     Not  in  the  Army, 

k.      How  do  you  do?     Will  you 

then.  Major  Thomas? 

Thomas.     I  was  in  the  Army. 

p.     No,    we    can't.     \Thnt  fnr- 

Emma.      Jessiea  quit''  well.  Philip? 

\o~iin    compUted,     he     aortas     kU 

Philip.     Ywajmnks^ 
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[Julia  departs.     When  they  were 
quite    little    girls    Mrs.    Hux- 
table     always    did    ask     her 
daughters  where  they  were  going 
when  they  left   the   room,   ana 
where  they  had  been  when  they 
entered   it,   and   she  has    never 
dropped  the  habit.     They  present 
it  only  by  the  extreme  patience 
of  their  replies] 
Emma    [entertainingly].       That's   the 
Crystal  Palace. 
Thomas.     Is  it? 

[They  both  peer  appreciatively  at 
that  famous  landmark.     In  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  the  sunset 
the     inhabitants    of    Denmark 
Hill  have  acquired  almost  pro- 
prietary  interest.     Then  Mrs. 
Huxtable  speaks  to  her  nephew 
with  a  sudden  severity] 
Mrs.     Huxtable.     Philip,    I    don't 
consider  your  mother's  health  is  at  all 
the  thing;. 

Philip  [amicably].  It  never  is,  Aunt 
Kate. 

Mrs.  Huxtable  [admitting  the  justice 
of  the  retort].     That's  true. 

Philip.  Uncle  Henry  keeps  bettor, 
I  think. 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  He's  well  enough 
now.  I  have  had  a  slight  cold.  Is  it 
true  that  your  father  may  appear  in 
England  again? 

Philip.     Yes,  he  has  only  been  on 
the  Continent.     Ho  arrives  to-morrow. 
Mrs.  Huxtable.     I'm  sorry. 
Jane.     Mother! 

[Mrs.    Huxtable    has   launched 
this  with  such  redoubled  severity 
that  Jane  had  to  protest.     How- 
ever,   at    this     moment    arrives 
Mr.    Huxtable    himself,    one 
glad  smile] 
Mr.     Huxtable.     Ah,     Phil  ...  I 
ad    an    idea    you    might    come    over. 
You'll  stay  to  dinner.     Jane,  tell  your 
aunt  .  .  .  she's  taking  er  bonnet  off. 
[Jane   obeys.     He   sights   on   the 
balcony  Major  Thomas's  back] 
Mr.    Huxtable.     Who's    that    out- 
side? 

Philip.     Hippisly       Thomas.        We 
wanted  a  walk;    we  can't  stay. 
Mr.  Huxtable.     Oh! 
Mrs.    Huxtable.     Have  you  come 
on  business? 

Philip.     Well  .  .  . 

Mrs.  HVxtable.     On  Sunday? 

Philip.     Not  exactly. 

[She    shakes    her    head,    gravely 


deprecating.       Thomas     comes 
from  the  balcony] 
Mr.  Huxtable.     How  are  you? 
Thomas.     How  are  you? 
Mr.  Huxtable.     Fine  morning,  isn't 
it-?    Nice  prospect,    this  .  .  .  see   the 
Crystal  Palace? 

[While  Thomas  turns,  with  per-  • 
feet    politeness,    to    view   again 
this  'phenomenon,  Philip  paci- 
fies his  aunt] 
Philip.     You  see,   Aunt  Katherine, 
to-morrow  afternoon  we  have  the  first 
real    conference    with    this    Mr.    State  fr 
about  buying  up  the  two  firms,  and  ]  | 
my  father  is  passing  through  England  I 
again  to  attend  it.  I 

Mrs.  Huxtable.     Of  course,  Philip, 
if  it's  business,  I  know  nothing  about 
it.     But  is  it  suggested  that  your  uncle  !' 
should  attend,  too? 

[Her  voice  has  found  a  new  gravity. 
Philip  becomes  very  airy;    so 
does  Mr.  Huxtable,  who  comes 
back  to  rejoin  the  conversation] 
Philip.     My  dear  aunt,  naturally. 
Mr.  Huxtable.     What's  this? 
Mrs.  Huxtable  [the  one  word  express- 
ing volumes].     Cons  tan  tine. 

Mr.    Huxtable    [with   elaborate   in- 
nocence].    That's  definite  now,  is  it? 

Mrs.    Huxtable.     You    dropped    a 
hint  last  night,  Henry. 

Mr.  Huxtable.     I  dossay.     I  dessay 
I  did.  [His  eye  shifts  guiltily] 

Mrs.  Huxtable.     Quite  out  of  the 
question,  it  seems  to  me. 

[Jane  comes  back] 
Jane.     Aunt  Mary's  coming. 
Mr.  Huxtable  [genial  again].     Oh  I 
My  daughter  Jane  .  .  .  Major  Thomas, 
Major  Hippisly  Thomas. 
Jane  [with  discretion].     Yes,  Father. 
Mrs.  Huxtable  [tactfully].     You  are 
naturally   not   aware,   Major  Thomas, 
that    for    family    reasons,    into    which 
we  need  not  go,  Mr.  Huxtable  has  not/' 
spoken    to    his    brother-in-law    for    aff 
number  of  years.  i 

[Philip's  eye  meets  Thomas's  in 
comic  agony.     But  Mr.  Hux- 
table, loo,  plunges  deliahtedly 
into  the  forbidden  subject] 
Mr.  Huxtable.     Thirty  years,  very 
near.     Wonderful,  isn't  it?     Interested 
in  the  same  business.     Wasn't  easy  to 
keep  it  up. 
Thomas.     I  had  heard. 
Mr.  Huxtable.     Oh^«^T^\ssrss**^ 
Mb&.    IfarnuBUfc    V*.    f«vw»«»««w 
\  And  *A\t  tuns  >a**VLmc<i. 
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W  of  her  riyhts  and  wrong!  against 
J  troubles  which  hare  been  loo 
3>ng  for  her.  She  is  a  pale  alii 
My,  shrank  a  Utile,  the  life  gone 
"  of  her] 


[some    s  merit  y    re- 
Amy,    your   husband   is   i» 
I  aguiti. 

Philip    presents    a    filial    cheek. 
It   iii  kissel] 

How  ore  you.  Mother? 
Huxtablh  [soilo  iot].     Oh,  tact, 

Perhaps       vou       remember 
|  Thomas? 

.. .      Marll>t>ri>iiL'li 
lilip,  Mrs.  Madras. 

Yes.      I*  he,  Kalher- 

Mtlaring  given  Thomas  a  limp 
hand,  and  her  sister  this  oldest 
of  responses,  she  finds  her  ir-ny 
to  a  sofa,  where  she  aits  silent, 
thinking  to  herself.     Mrs.  Hitx- 


Mb.  Hcst. 

thing  else  .  . 


ji.e.  Oh,  talk  of  son*, 
talk  of  something  else. 
moment  Mrs.  M  abbas'? 
1  steals  in,  as  she  iunu 


o  hers,    . 

Mns.  Madras.  WfaflQ  did  you  hei- 
from  your  father? 

Philip.  A  letter  from  M&rienUui 
two  or  three  days  ago,  and  a  telegram 
yesterday  morning. 

[Mns.  Hextable,  with  n  hostev'i 
authority,  now  restore*  a  /«■''■ 
and  easy  tone  to  the  conversation 

Mns.  Hcxtabi.e.  And  have  you  Irfi 
the  Array  long.  Major  Thomas? 

Thomas.     Four  years. 

Mas.  HtntTABLE.  Now  what  made 
ynu  take  to  the  Drapery  Trade? 

Philip  [very  explanatory],  Mr.  State 
is  an  American  financier.  Aunt  Kitty. 
who  has  bought  up  Burrow's,  the  bij 
mantle  plaoe  in  the  city,  and  is  about 
to  buy  us  up.  too,  perhaps. 

Mas.  Hustablb.  We  are  not  in 
difficulties,   1   hope. 


Pmt. 
Mre 


Oh.i 


Hit 
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[The  chant  over,  the  company  re- 
settles; Mr.  Huxtable  button- 
holing Philip  in  the  process 
with  an  air  of  some  mystery] 

Mr.  Huxtable.  By  tho  way,  Phil, 
remind  me  to  ask  you  something;  before 
you  go  .  .  .  rather  important. 

Philip.  I  shall  be  at  your  place  in 
tho  morning.  Thomas  is  coming  to  go 
through  some  figures. 

Mr.  Huxtable  [with  a  regular  snap]. 
Yes  ...  1  sha'n't. 

Philip.  The  State  meeting  is  in/ 
Bond  Street,  three  o'clock. 

Mr.  Huxtable.  1  know,  I  know. 
[Then,  finding  himself  prominent,  he 
captures  the  conversation]  I'm  slacking 
off,  Major  Thomas,  slacking  off.  Ever 
since  I  was  ill  I've  been  slacking  off. 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  You  are  perfectly 
well  now,  Henry. 

Mr.  Huxtable.  Not  the  point.  I 
want  leisure,  you  know,  leisure.  Time 
for  reading  .  .  .  time  to  think  a  bit. 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  Nonsense!  [She 
adds,  with  correctness]  Major  Thomas 
will  excuse  mo. 

Mr.  Huxtable  [on  his  hobby].  Oh, 
well  ...  a  man  must  .  .  .  some  por- 
tion of  his  life  .  .  . 

Thomas.  Quite.  I  got  most  of  my 
reading  done  early. 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  The  natural  time 
for  it. 

Mr.  Huxtable.  Ah,  lucky  feller! 
Educated,  I  suppose.  Weil,  I  wasn't. 
I've  been  getting  the  books  for  years 
—  good  editions.  I'd  like  you  to  see 
my  library.  But  these  geniuses  want 
settling  down  to  ...  if  a  man's  to 
keen  pace  with  the  thought  of  the 
world,  y'  know.  Macaulay,  Erbert 
Spencer,  G  rote's  Istory  of  Greece! 
I've  got  em  all  there. 

[He    finds    no    further    response. 
Mrs.  Huxtable  fills  the  gap] 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  I  thought  tho  ser- 
mon dull  this  morning,  Amy,  didn't  you  ? 

Mrs.  Madras  [unexpectedly].  No,  I 
didn't. 

Minnie  [to  do  her  share  of  the  enter- 
taining].  Mother,  somebody  ought  to 
speak  about  those  boys  ...  it  s  dis- 
graceful. Mr.  Vivian  had  actually  to 
turn  round  from  the  organ  at  them 
during  the  last  hymn. 

[Julia,  her  things  taken  off,  re-apvears. 
Mr.  Huxtable  is  on  the  spot] 

Mr.  Huxtable.  Ah,  my  daughter 
Julia . .  .  .  Major 


\ 


Julia.  We've  been  introduced, 
Father. 

[She    says    this    with    a    hauteur 
which  really  is  pure  nervousness, 
but  Mr.   Huxtable    is  suffi- 
ciently crushed] 
Mr.  Huxtable.     Oh,  I  beg  pardon. 
[But  Mrs.  Huxtable  disapproves 
of  any  self-assertion,   and  de- 
scends upon  the  culprit;    who 
is,  for  some  obscure  reason  (or 
for    none),    more    often    disap- 
proved of  than  the  others] 
Mrs.    Huxtable.     Close   the   door, 
please,  Julia. 
Julia.     I'm  sorry,  Mother. 

[Philip  closes  the  offending  door. 
Julia   obliterates   herself  in  a 
chair,     and    the     conversation, 
hardly  encouraged  by  this  little 
affray,  comes  to  an  intolerable 
standstill.       At     last     Clara 
makes  an  effort] 
Clara.     Is  Jessica  quite  well,  Philip? 
Philip.     Yes,  thank  you,  Clara. 
Mrs.    Huxtable.     And    dear    little 
Mildred  ? 

Philip.     Yes,  thank  you.  Aunt  Kate. 
[Further  standstill.     Then  Minnie 
contrives  a  remark] 
Minnie.     Do  you  still  like  that  school 
for  her? 

Philip  [with  finesse].  It  seems  to 
provide  every  accomplishment  that 
money  can  buy. 

[Mrs.  Huxtable  discovers  a  sure 
opening] 
Mrs.    Huxtable.     Have   you    been 
away  for  the  summer,  Major  Thomas? 

Thomas  [vaguely  —  he  is  getting  sym- 
pathetically   tongue-tied].     Oh  .  .  .  yes 

•      •      • 

Philip.  Tommy  and  Jessica  and  I 
took  our  holidays  motoring  around 
Munich  and  into  it  for  the  operas. 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  Was  that  pleas- 
ant? 

Philip.     Very. 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  And  where  was 
dear  Mildred? 

Philip.  With  her  aunt  most  of  the 
time  .  .  .  Jessica's  sister-in-law,  you 
know. 

Minnie.     Lady  Ames? 

Philip.     Yes. 

Mrs.  Huxtable  [innocently,  gen- 
uinely snobbish].     Very  nice  for  her. 

Mr.  Huxtable.  We  take  a  ouse  at 
Weymouth,  as  a  tmW 

Mb*.    teu^\a.    ^^    Y**  Nksm 
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ijlb.     No,  I  don't. 

Hcxtable.     George    III.  used 

there,  but  that  is  a  hole]  now. 

Huxtable.      Keep   your   spare 
in  the  country,  v'  know. 

Hpxtable.     Oh,  there  is  evory- 
ne  wants  at  Woymouth- 
'Bid  even  this  suhjtct  flags] 

Hpxtable.     You  think  more  of 
,  Amv,  i  know. 
.    Madras.     Only    to    live    in, 

[They  have  made  their  last  effort. 
The  conversation  is  dead.  Mr. 
Huxtable's  discomfurl  sud- 
denly becomes  physical] 

Hcxtable.      I'm  going  to  change 

ip.     I  think  perhaps  we  ought  to 

Huxtable.     No,  no,  no,  no,  no! 

't  be  a  minute.     Don't  go,  Phil ; 

a  good  fellow. 

(And  he  has  left  them  all  to  il.  The 
Ui'xtahi.io  mrut-r  nation,  if  mill 
be  noticed,  consists  mainly  of 
asking  questions.  Visitors, 
after  a  time,  fall  into  the  habit, 
too] 

IP.     Do    you    like    this    house 


Philip.  Of  course  .  .  .  you  can  >.-.■ 
the  Crystal  Palace. 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  Julia,  do  'you 
think  you  won't  Uldl  oold  on  the 
baleony  without  a  Uat? 

Jdlia    [meek,    but,    before   the    visitor, 

determined].     I  don't  think  so.  Mother. 

tMns.     HlTXTABLE     turn*,      with 

added     politeness,     to     M  aj  on 

Thomas] 

Mrs.  Huxtahlk.  Yes,  we  used  to 
live  not  so  far  along  the  hill;  it  cer- 
tainly was  a  smaller  house. 

[Philip    t*    now   on    the   baleony, 
receiving  more  information] 

Philip.  That's  Ituskm'x  house,  ib  il? 
Yes,  1  see  the  chimney  pots. 

Mrs.  HtfxTABLE.  1  should  not  havo 
inoved,  myself,  but  I  was  overruled. 

Emma.  Mother,  we  hud  grown  out 
of  HoUybfuik. 

Mrs.  Htxtable.  I  was  overruled. 
Tilings  are  done  on  ■  larger  scold  than 
thev  used  to  be.  Not  that  I  approve 
of  that. 

Thomas.  Of  course  one's  family  will 
grow  up. 

Mrs.  Huxtable.     People,  ipend  their 

money   now-a-days.      1  remember  my 

father's   practice  was   to   Svfl   on    h.ilf 

y  his     income.      However,     he     lost     the 
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Thomas  {forestalling  a  yaxcn].  Quite 
so.     Quito  so. 

[Mrs.  Huxtahlk  takes  a  breath] 
M  rs.  II  uxtamlk.     A  family  of  daugh- 
ters, Major  Thomas  .  .  . 

Emma  [a  little  agonised].     Mother! 
M  ns.  H  v xt a h le.    \V hat  is  it ,  K mma  ? 
[lint  Emma  thinks  better  of  it,  and 
goes    to   join    the    Agajmnthus 
Itarty,  mying  — ] 
Emma.     Nothing,     Mother.     I     beg 
your  pardon. 

[Mrs.     Huxtadle     retakes     her 
breath] 
Mrs.    IIuxtable.     What    wero    we 
saying  ? 

Thomas  [irith  resigned  politeness].  A 
family  of  daughters. 

Mrs.  Huxtahlk.  Yes.  Were  you 
in  the  war? 

[The  inexplicable  but  characteristic 
suddenness    of   this    rouses    the 
Major  a  little] 
Thomas.      I  was. 

Mrs.  Hi;xtaiile.  1  find  that  people 
look  differently  on  family  life  to  what 
thry  used.  A  man  no  longer  seems 
prepared  to  marry  and  support  a  wife 
and  family  by  his  unaided  exertions. 
1  eonsidor  that  a  pity. 

Thomas  [near  another  yawn].  Quite 
.  .  .  quite  so. 

Mrs.  Huxtablk.  I  have  always  do-/ ! 
termiiiod  that  my  daughters  should  be 
sought  after  for  themselves  alone. 
That  should  ensure  their  happiness. 
Any  eligible  gentleman  who  visits  here 
eonstantly  is  always  given  to  under- 
stand, delicately,  that  nothing  need 
be  ex  pee  ted  from  Mr.  Hux  table  beyond*"" 
his  approval.  You  are  married,  1 
think  you  said.  Major  Thomas. 

{This  quite  wakes  him  up,  though 
Mrs.  Huxtahlk  is  really  inno- 
cent of  her  implication] 
Thomas.     Yes.     Oh,  dear  me,  yes. 
Mrs.  Huxtable.     And  a  family? 
Thomas.     Four        children  .  .  .  the 
youngest  is  only  three. 

Mrs.  Huxtable.     Pretty  dear! 
Thomas.    No;     ugly    little    beggar, 
but  has  character. 

Mrs.  Huxtable.     I  must  take  off  my 
things  before  dinner.     You'll  excuse  me. 
,  If  one  is  not  punctual  one-self  .  .  . 
Thomas.    Quite. 

Mrs.  Huxtablb.  We  cannot  induce 
you  to  join  us? 

Thomas  Many  thanks,  but  we 
have  to         k  Mrs.  Phil  for  lunch  \n 


Mrs.  Huxtable.     I  am  sorry. 

[Thomas  opens  the  door  for  her 
with  his  best  bow,  and  she 
graciously  departs,  conscious 
of  hiving  properly  impressed 
him.  Clara,  who  has  now 
her  things  to  take  off,  crosses 
the  room,  saying  to  Philip, 
who  follows  her  from  the  bal- 
cony — ] 
Clara.  Yes,  I'll  tell  father,  Philip, 
I'm  going  upstairs. 

[Thomas  opens  the  door  for  herf 

but   only   u*ith   his  second   best 

bow,  and  then  turns  to  Philip 

with  a  sigh] 

Thomas.     Phil,  wo  ought  to  be  going. 

Philip.     Wait  till  you've  seen  my 

uncle  again. 

Thomas.     All  right. 

[He  heaves  another  sigh  and  sits 
down.  All  this  time  there  has 
been  Mrs.  Madras  upon  her 
sofa,  silent,  as  forgotten  as  any 
other  jnece  of  furniture  for  which 
there  is  no  immediate  use. 
Philip  now  goes  to  her.  When 
she  does  speak  it  is  unrcspon- 
sively] 
Philip.  Ilow  long  do  you  stay  in 
town,  Mother? 

Mrs.  Madras.     I  have  been  here  a 

fortnight.     I  generally  slay  three  weeks. 

Philip.     Jessica    has    been    meaning 

to  ask  you  to  Phillimnre  (3 aniens  again. 

Mrs.  Madras.     Has  she? 

Philip  [a  little  guiltily].     Her  time's 

very     much     occupied  .  .  .  with     one 

thing  and  another. 

[Suddenly  Mrs.   Madras  rouses 
herself] 
Mrs.  Madras.     I  wish  to  see  your 
father,  Philip. 

I'm  lip  [in  doubt].  He  won't  be  here 
long.  Mother. 

Mrs.  Madras.  No,  I  am  sure  ho 
won't. 

[With  three  delicate  strides  Thomas 
lands  himself  onto  the  balcony] 
Philip.     Tommy       being       tactful! 
Well,   I'll  say   that  you  want  to  see 
him. 

Mrs.  Madras.  No,  please  don't. 
Tell  him  that  I  think  he  ought  to  como 
and  see  me. 

Philip.     He  won't  come.  Mother. 
Mrs.    Madras.     No,     I     know    he 
won't.     He  came  to  England  in.  te. 
didn't    he?     R*   ^w**  \*s**>   ^^  *fce 
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[with   unkind    patience].     No, 
What  was  he  doing 
;h  of  him. 


while,  Philip 
I  didu' 
I  don't  ki 


*mB    OamSt  England 
,  tunic  there's  much  to 

fced    by    your    seeing    him,    you 


You 

are 

a 

little 

Utile 

true. 

Ph 

LIPO 

r  mo 
rated 

her, 
for 

yo 

i  and 

Madras    [ii-illi    withered  force] 
s  wife  still,  1  should  hope.     H 
livny    from    me    when    he    w» 
But   I    have   never  forgot' 
y.     And  now  that  he  is  un 
lull   post   such  sin,  and   I   am 
"      ,n,    I   am  Mill   ready   to   1 
j  his  declining  years,  and 
I   should  be  allowed   lo 
And  you  should  not  let  j 
j  against  your  own  mot 


old 


trying    to    get    a    private    word    with 
Philip? 

Emma.      Koally.  Aunt  Amy,  the  draw- 
ing-room belongs  to  everyone. 

Mrs.  Madras.  I'm  sure  I  don't 
,  know  why  I  come  and  stay  hero  at  all. 
-I  dislike  vutir  molher  intensely. 

Emma.     Then  kindly  don't    tell   me 
so.     I've  no  wish  not  to  be  polite  lo 

Philip  [pacifically],     Emma,   I   think 
Uncle    Henry    ought    to    attend     this 


>  end.    Of 

My  hand- 


tonoc 


ting 
Mrs.    Madras  \txtji 
course  he  ought.     Wh 
like  I liis  :ilji.mt  Const  antine! 
kerchief's  upstairs. 

Emma    [contritely].     Shall    I    fetch   it 
i.  Aunt  Amy  ? 
,.  Madras.     No.    I'll  be  a  trouble 

[She  retires,  injured.     Philip  con- 
tinues, purposely  placid] 
V  Philip.     What's     more,      he     really 
ants  to  attend  it. 

Emma.      I'm   sorry    I    was   rude   .   .  . 
hut   she   does   get   on   our   nerves,   you 

Philip.     Why  do  you  invite  her? 
Emma     [quite    jolly    with    him].     Oh, 
fond  of  Aunt  Amy,  and 
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Philip.  1  don't  think  that's  at  all 
amusing,  Emma. 

Emma  [in  genuine  surprise].  Don't 
J'ou? 

Philip.     How  old  is  Julia? 

Emma.     She's  thirty-four.     [Her  face 


falls,  too]     No 


ful,  isn't  it?  [Then  wrinkling  her  fore- 
heady  as  at  a  puzzle].  It  isn't  exacthl 
that  one  wants  to  get  married.  I  dare^| 
say  mother  is  right  about  that. 

Philip.     About  what? 

Emma.  Well,  some  time  ago  a  gentle- 
man proposed  to  Jane.  And  mother 
said  it  would  have  been  more  honourable 
if  he  had  spoken  to  father  first,  and  that 
Jane  was  the  youngest,  and  too  young 
to  know  her  own  mind.  Well,  you 
*^-know,  she's  twenty-six.     And  then  theyl 


it  is  rather  dread-^,.  all  six  of  you,  or  say  five  of  you? 


heard  of  something  he'd  once  done,  an 
it  was  put  a  stop  to.     And  Jane  was 
very  rebellious,  and  mother  cried.  .  .  . 

Philip.     Does  she  always  cry? 

Emma.     Yes,   she  does  cry,  if  she's  Llook  at  homo  for  them? 
upset  about  us.     And  I  think  she  was 
ought    not   to   risk   being 


right.     One   ought    not   to 
unhappy  for  life,  ought  one? 

Philip.  Are  you  all  happy  now, 
then? 

Emma.  Oh,  deep  down,  I  think  wo 
are.  It  would  be  so  ungrateful  not  to 
be.  When  one  has  a  good  homo  ' 
and  ...  1  But  of  course  living  to- 
gether, and  going  away  together,  and 
being  together  all  the  time,  one  does 
get  a  little  irritable  now  and  then.  I 
suppose  that's  why  we  sit  as  mum  as 
maggots  when  people  are  here;  we're 
afraid  of  squabbling. 

Philip.     Do  you  squabble? 

Emma.  Not  like  we  used.  You 
know,  till  we  moved  into  this  house, 
wo  had  only  two  bedrooms  between 
us,  the  nursery  and  the  old  night 
nursery.  Now  Laura  and  Minnie  have 
one  each,  and  there's  one  wo  take  by 
turns.  There  wasn't  a  bigger  house 
to  be  got  here,  or  I  suppose  wo  could 
have  had  it.  They  hated  the  idea  of 
moving  far.  And  it's  rather  odd,  you 
know,  father  seems  afraid  of  spending 
money,  though  he  must  have  got  lots. 
He  says  if  he  gave  us  any  more  we 
shouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  it, 
.  .  .  and  of  course  that's  true. 

Philip.  But  what  occupations  have 
you  girls? 

Emma.  We're  always  busy.  I  mean 
there's  lots  to  be  done  atwut  the  house, 
and    there's    calling    and    classes    and 


well.  You  mustn't  think  I'm  grum- 
bling, Philip.  I  know  I  talk  too  much. 
They  tell  me  so. 

[Philip's  comment  is  the  question, 
half  serious] 
Philip.     Why  don't  you  go   away, 


Emma  [wide-eyed].     Go  away! 

Philip  [comprehensively].     Out  of  it. 

Emma  [wider-eyed].     Where  to? 

Philip  [with  a  sigh — for  her]  Ah, 
that's  just  it. 

Emma.  How  could  one!  And  it 
would  upset  them  dreadfully.  Father 
and  mother  don't  know  that  one  feels 
like  this  at  times  .  .  .  they'd  be  very 
grioved. 

[Philip  turns  to  her  with  kindly 
irony] 

Philip.  Emma,  people  have  been 
worrying  your  father  at  the  shop  lately 
about  the  drawbacks  of  the  living,  in 
system.     Why  don't  you  ask  him  to 


[Mr.  Huxtable  returns,  at  ease  in  a 
jacket.  He  pats  his  daughter  kindly 
on  the  shoulder] 


run    along, 
.  .  I  want 


Mr.  Huxtable.  Now 
Jane  ...  I  mean  Emma 
a  word  with  your  cousin. 

Emma.     Yes,  Father. 

[Emma  —  or  Jane  —  obediently 
disappears.  Philip  then  looks 
sideways  at  his  uncle] 

Philip.  I've  come  over,  as  you 
asked  me  to. 

Mr.  Huxtable.     I  didn't  ask  you. 

Philip.     You  dropped  a  hint. 

Mr.  Huxtable  [almost  with  a  blush]. 
Did  I  ?     I  dessay  I  did. 

Philip.  But  you  must  hurry  up 
and  decide  about  the  meeting  to- 
morrow.    Thomas  and   I  have  got  to 

go. 

Mr.  Huxtable.  Phil,  I  suppose 
you're  set  on  selling. 

Philip.     Quite. 

Mr.  Huxtable.  You  young  men  I 
The  Madras  Ouse  means  nothing  to 
you. 

Philip  [anti^senti mental].  Nothing 
unsaleable,  Uncle. 

Mr.  Huxtable.  Well,  well,  well  I 
[Then,  in  a  furtive  fuss]  Well,  just  a 
minute,  my  boy,  before  your  aunt 
eomes  down  .  .  .  she's  been  going  on 
at  me  upstairs,  y*  VausfiV  ^td^&*s 
you  Tttuxft.  &0  lot  "»»  \tt-T&sscwwi'»>®*» 


things.    Julia    used    to    sketch    quite  »  gooA  U&s,  ^>a&»^*V\^N&^^*sc^ 
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t'li  lit;/  In  cuinc-i  jHirtfiiti 
Ird  Ihis  yet  about  Mi 

Disgraceful !     Dis- 


She    got    on    very    wo  11    in 
Street  .   .   .   learnt   11   good    deal. 
I  only  been  buck  a.  few  woeks. 
"Iuxtaiile   \siuirting   dcriniidij]. 
,  good   deal! 


Ma 


ails  f. 


ladies   [11  hear  (liis. 


.  ,  well,    I    t*U    you!    ! 
[Thomas  will  e\i'use  mi'.     Not  a 
firl,  mind  you,  but  first  hand 

lake  her,  and  all! 
imp  /rouvis.  both  at   tht 
ml   at   his   uncle's    manner   of 
airing  if] 


such  things.  Rui  then  she  remembers 
about  the  kissing  and  that  gets  about 
among  our  young  ladies.  Somebody 
stu| jirl  ihere.  I  grant  you,  but  you  know 
what  these  things  are.  And  then  it 
gets  about  about  Miss  Yates  .  .  .  all 
over  the  shop.  And  then  it  turns  out 
..that  Brigstock's  a  married  man  .  .  . 
been  married  two  years  .  .  .  secret 
from  us,  you  know,  because  he's  living 
in  and  on  promotion  and  all  the  rest. 
And  yesterday  morning  his  wife  turns 
up  in  my  oilici'.  and  lias  hysterics,  and 
says  her  husband's  been  slandered. 

Philip.  I  don't  see  why  Miss  Yates 
should  come  to  any  particular  harm  at 
our  place.  A  girl's  only  out  of  our 
sight  at  week  ends,  and  then  we're 
supposed  to  know  where  she  is. 

Mk.  Hdxtadle  \ttill  intlincliMly 
spreading  himself,  but  irilh  that  irjjtfui 
look  rru-jting  on  him  now).  Well  .  .  . 
I  had  er  up  the  day  before.  And  I 
don't  know  what's  coming  over  me. 
1  scolded  her  well.  I  was  in  the  right 
iu  all  I  said  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  !  Have 
you  ever  suddi-uly  can!  your  own  voice 
saying  a  thing?  Well,  I  did  .  .  ,  and 
^■it  sounded  more  like  a  dog  barking 
than  me.  And  1  went  funny  all  over. 
So  I  told  her  t    * 
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to  do  and  say  the  things  that  used  to 
come  natural  .  .  .  they  don't  eome  so 
natural  as  they  did,  and  that  puts  you 
off  something  .  .  . 

[This  is  interrupted  by  the  re-appearance 
of  Mrs.  Huxtable,  lace-capped, 
and  ready  for  dinner.  She  is  at 
the  pitch  to  which  the  upstairs 
dispute  with  her  husband  evidently 
brought  her.  It  would  seem  he 
bolted  in  the  middle  of  it] 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  Is  it  the  fact, 
Philip,  that  if  your  uncle  does  not 
attend  the  meeting  to-morrow  that  this 
business  transaction  with  Mr.  —  I  for- 
get his  name  —  the  American  gentle- 
man .  .  .  and  which  I,  of  course, 
know  nothing  about,  will  be  seriously 
upset? 

Mr.      Huxtable      {joining      battle]. 

Kitty,  1  don't  see  why  1  shouldn't  go. 

If  Constantino  chooses  to  turn  up  .  .  . 

>,that  is  his  business.     I  needn't  speak 

directly  to  him  ...  so  to  say. 

Mrs.  Huxtable  [hurling  this  choice 
bolt  from  her  vocabulary],  A  quibble, 
Henry. 

Mr.  Huxtable.  If  he's  leaving  Eng- 
land now  for  good  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  But  you  do  as 
you  like,  of  course. 

Mr.  Huxtable  [wistful  again].  I 
should  so  like  you  to  be  convinced. 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  Don't  prevaricate, 
Henry.  And  your  sister  is  just  coming 
into  the  room.  We  had  better  drop  the 
subject. 

[And  in  Mrs.  Madras  does  comet  but 
what  with  one  thing  and  another 
Mr.  Huxtable  is  now  aetting 
what  he  would  call  thoroughly  put 
out] 

Mr.  Huxtable.  Now  if  Amelia 
here  was  to  propose  seeing  im 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  Henry  ...  a 
little  consideration! 


all  about  it.  And  I  dropped  a  int,  I 
did,  to  Phil  to  come  over  and  help  me 
through  it  with  you.  I  thought  he'd 
make  it  seem  as  if  it  was  most  pressing 
business  .  .  .  only  he  hasn't  ...  so 
as  to  hurt  your  feelings  less.  Because 
I'd  been  bound  to  have  told  you  after- 
wards, or  it  might  have  slipped  out  . 
somehow.       Goodness     gracious     me,  \ 


here's  the  Madras  House,  which  I've 
sunk  enough  money  in  these  last  tec 
years  to  build  a  battleship,  very  nearly 
...  a  small  battleship,  v'  know  .  .  . 
it's  to  be  sold  because  Phil  won't  stand 
by  me,  and  his  father  don't  care  a 
button  now.  Not  but  what  that't 
Constantino  all  over!  Marries  you, 
Amelia,  behaves  like  a  duke  and  an 
archangel,  mixed,  for  eighteen  months 
and  then 

Mrs.  Huxtable  [scandalised,  "Befort 
visitors,  too  /"].     Henry! 

Mr.  Huxtable.  All  right,  all  right 
And  I'm  not  to  attend  this,  meeting, 
if  you  please ! 

[The  little  storm  subsides] 

Mrs.  Madras.     It's  to  be  sold,  is  it! 

Philip.     Yes,  Mother. 

Mrs.  Madras  [at  her  brother].     It  was 
started  with  my  money  as  well  as  yours 
[Mr.  Huxtable  is  recovering,  ant 
takes  no  notice] 

Philip.     Yes,  Mother,  we  know. 

Mrs.  Madras.  And  if  that's  al 
you've  lost  by  Constantino,  I  don'1 
see  you've  a  right  to  be  so  bitter  againsi 
him. 

[She  is  still  ignored.  Mr.  Hux 
table,  quite  cheery  again,  goa 
on  affably] 

Mr.  Huxtable.  D'you  know,  Majoi 
Thomas,  that  twenty  years  ago,  whei 
that  shop  began  to  be  the  talk  of  Lon 
don,  Duchesses  have  been  known  to  go 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  on  thei 
knees  to  him  to  design  them  a  dress 
Wouldn't  do  it  unless  he  pleased  —  no 
unless  he  approved  their  figure.  Ac 
Society  under  his  thumb. 

Mrs.  Huxtable  [from  the  height  o 
respectability].  No  doubt  he  knew  hi; 
business. 

Mr.  Huxtable  [in  an  ecstasy] 
Knew  his  business!  Knew  his  busi 
ness!  !  My  boy,  in  the  old  days  .  . 
asked  everywhere,  like  one  of  them 
selves,  very  nearly!  First  of  his  sor 
to  break  that  barrier.  D'you  know 
it's  my  belief  that  if  Mrs.  Gladstone 


Mr.  Huxtable  [goaded  to  the  truth],    ^had  been  thirty  years  younger,  and  i 
Well,  I  want  to  go,  Kitty,  and  that's      fashionable  woman  ...  he  could  hav< 


had  a  knighthood. 

Mrs.  Huxtable  [explicitly].     He 
untrue  to  his  wife,  Henry. 

[At  this  Mr.  Huxtable  is  th 
moral  man  again.  These  sud 
den  changes  are  so  like  him 
They  are  genuivA\    \sx,  >*  y» 

tve%%\ 
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.   I   know,  and 
|d  what  she  should  have  done. 

|  Thomas.  It  was  girls*  in  the 
-en  though  ha  look  em 
Mthe  shop  .  .  .  that's  a  slur  on 
Tale  trade.  A  man  in  his  posi- 
1  .  you  can't  overlook  that. 

Madras    [pojdv   nsnirliiig   hn- 
\   Gould   have  overlooked  it  if   1 

>  |(o  whom  this  is  nH  so  /utile 
wtish].  My  dear  mother,  you 
ft  happy  with  my  father,  and  you 
matter  is  very  simple. 
I  beg  your  pardon, 
;    not    unhappy    with 

Hcxtable.     Amy,  how  could 
J   happy   with    a    man   who   was 
ftul  to  you?     What  nonsense! 
B.Jane   and   Julia,  frtim   the   bal- 
cony, finding  the  window  lacked, 
tap  villi  their  finger-nails  upon 
the    pane.      Th      very    nharpness 
of  the  Sound  begins  to   put  out 
Mil.  Hl'XTAiH.K  again] 
IHbXTaBLE,     No,    no!        They 
[lie    mouths   at   then 
|t/ie  iHndoif]     You  can't  come  in. 
[Jane  mouths  bat/:] 

-  m    ■■ 


suppose    I    just    do    something    wrong 
for  once,  and  see  what  happens. 

Mrs.  Huxtable.     Henry,  don't  say 
such  things. 

Mr.    Huxtable    [very    reasonably   to 
Major  Tiiomasj.     Well,  since  I've  been 

ill- 

[But  Emma  and  Minnie  hare  cum* 
in   now,  and  Jake    and  Julu. 
finding    their   exile   a   Halt  urr 
rcato liable,    rattle    hard    at    thr 
trindow.     Mr.  Huxtable  gint 
it  all  up  again] 
Mr.     Huxtable.     Oh,    let      em    in, 
Phil   .   .   .   (herd's  a  good  feller, 
Thomas.     Allow  me. 

[A  nd  Ac  doe*  so] 
Emma    [crisply].     Oh!    what's    it   til 
been  about? 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  Nevermind,  Emm 

[She   says   this   to    Emma    as   iA/ 

would   hare    said    to    it    her   at 

the    age    of  four.      MtanwhUt, 

Mr.  Huxtable  has  reeorercdl 

Mr.   Huxtable.     You  know.   Major 

Thomas,  Constant inc  could  always  get 

I  he  better  of  me  in  little  things. 

[Jane   has   sighted   Minnie,    nd 
callously,   across  the   breadth  of 
the  room,  imparts  a  tragedy] 
Jane.     Minnie,  your  frog's  dead  .  .  . 
in  the  conservatory. 
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Philip.  We'll  be  off,  Aunt  Katherine. 
Mrs.  Huxtable  [with  a  common 
humanity  she  has  not  shewn  before]. 
Philip  .  .  .  never  think  I  mean  to  be 
self-righteous  about  your  father.  But 
he  made  your  mother  most  unhappy 
when  you  were  too  young  to  know  of 
it  .  .  .  and  there  is  the  example  to 
others,  isn't  there? 

Philip.  Yes  ...  of  course.  Aunt 
Kate.  I  know  just  how  you  feel  about 
it  ...  I'm  not  fond  of  him,  either. 

[Philip    must    be    a    little    mis- 
chievous   with    his    aunt.     She 
responds  by  returning  at  once 
to  her  own  apparent  self  again] 
Mrs.  Huxtable.     My  dear  boy  .  .  r. 
and  your  own  father !  \ 

[From  the  balcony  one  hears  the 
tag  of  Julia's   entertaining  of 
Major    Thomas.     They    have 
been  peering  at  the  horizon] 
Julia.     Yes,  it  means  rain  .  .  .  when 
you  see  it  so  clearly. 

[A     general-post    of    leave-taking 
now  begins] 
Philip.     Well,   see   you    to-morrow, 
Uncle  Henry.  ., 

Mr.  Huxtable.     Yes,  I  suppose  so. I 
Oh,  and  about  that  other  matter.  .  .  . 
Philip.     What  can  I  do? 
Mr.  Huxtable.     I'll  telephone  you 
in  the  morning. 

Philip.     Good-bve,  Mother. 
Thomas.     Good-nye,  Mrs.  Huxtable. 
Mrs.  Huxtable  [with  a  final  flourish 
\£j  politeness].     You  have  excused  this 
domestic    discussion,    I    hope,    Major 
Thomas  ...  it  will  happen  sometimes. 
Thomas.     I've  been  most  interested. 
[Minnie  comes  back  sadly  from 
the  frog's  grave] 
Philip.     Good-bye,  Clara. 
Clara.     Good-bye,  Philip. 
Mr.   Huxtable.     You  really  won't 
stay  to  dinner? 

Philip.     Good-bye,  Laura. 
Thomas.     Thanks,  no.     We  meet  to- 
morrow. 

[The    general-post    quickens,    the 
chorus  grows  confused] 
Laura.     Good-bye. 
Thomas.     Good-bye. 
Jane.     Good-bye. 
Thomas.     Good-bye. 
PHrLip.     Good-bye,  Emma — oh,  par- 
don. 

[There  has  been  the  confusion  of 
crossed  hands.  Apologies,  with- 
drawals, a  treading  on  toesy 
more  apologies] 


Emma.     Good-bye,  Major  Thomas. 

Philip.     Now  good-bye,  Emma. 

Thomas.     Good-bye,  Mrs.  Madras. 

Philip.     Good-bye. 

Thomas.     Good-bye. 

[The  chorus  and  the  general-post 
continue,  until  at  last  Philip 
and  Thomas  escape  to  a  tram 
and  a  tube  and  their  lunch, 
while  the  Huxtables  sit  down 
in  all  ceremony  to  Sunday  din- 
ner: Roast  beef,  horse-radish, 
Yorkshire  pudding,  brown  pota- 
toes, Brussels  sprouts,  apple 
tart,  custard  and  cream,  Stilton 
cheese,  dessert] 


\ 


ACT   II 

The  business  offices  of  Roberts  and 
Huxtable  are  tucked  away  upon  the 
first  floor  somewhere  at  the  back  of 
that  large  drapery  establishment.  The 
waiting-room  —  the  one  in  which 
employee  sits  in  shivering  prepara- 
tion  for    interviews    with    employer 

—  besides  thus  having  been  the 
silent  scene  of  more  misery  than 
most  places  on  earth,  is  one  of  the 
very  ugliest  rooms  that  ever  entered 
into  the  mind  of  a  builder  and 
decorator.  Four  plain  walls  of  brick 
or  plaster,  with  seals  round  them, 
would  have  left  it  a  waiting-room 
pure  and  simple.  But  the  uglyi 
hand  of  the  money  maker  was  upon! 
it.  In  the  person  of  a  contractor 
he  thrust  upon  the  unfortunate  room 

—  as  on  all  the  others  —  everything 
that  could  excuse  his  price  and  dis- 
guise his  profit.  The  walls,  to  start 
with,  were  distempered  an  unobjec- 
tionable green,  but  as  that  might 
seem  too  plain  and  cheap,  a  dado 
of  a  nice  stone  colour  was  added, 
topped  with  stencilling  in  dirty  red 
of  a  pattern  that  once  was  Creek. 

The  fireplace  is  apparently  designed  to 
provide  the  maximum  amount  of 
work  possible  for  the  wretched  boy 
who  cleans  it  every  morning,  retir- 
ing from  the  contest  well  black- 
leaded  himself.  The  mantelpiece 
above  —  only  an  expert  in  such 
abominations  knows  whal  <k  >» 
made  oj ;  Wt  \X  v^vkAa^  >k^  ^ 
aid  oj  \D«rm-%K<vvea.  A»^«*  <A  W 
to  be  Worn  max\JU,     W  >*  **> 
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'  to  be  dusted,  and  usually  . 
are  lines  of  the  two  long  windows, 
icli  look  a/wn  some  sanitary  brick 
shaft,  have  been  carefully  spoilt 
the  availing  0/  their  top  pane*. 
0  half-gtazed  door,  that  open* 
m   the    •postage;   i»   of  the   wrong 


.    baize   door,    that 


'.h*  wrong  colour. 

;n  the  furnishing  !  Those  yellow 
\irs  upholstered  in  red  cotton 
•se-flcsh  plush;  that  plush-seated, 
tsli-backcd  bench,  placed  dranghtily 
ween  the  windows  1  There  is  a 
sonable  office  tabic  in  the  middle 
the  room.  On  the  walls  arc. 
\tly,  photographs  of  Roberts  and 

IXTABLE.       ROBERTS  VIOB  a  WcUh- 

,«,  and  looks  it.  No  prosperous 
ipery  business  in  London  but 
1  its  Welshman.  There  is  also  a 
itograph  nf  the  premises  —  actual; 
i  an  advertisement  sketch  of  them 

tdeat.  There  it  a  ten-year-old 
hion  plate  :  twenty  faultless  Indies 
/aged  in  ladylike  occupations  or 
ene  in  the  lack  of  any.      There  is 

insurance  almanac,  the  one  thing 
beauty    in    the    room.     On    the- 


.  Bna- 


Man  in  the  Hosiery  doe*  not  r 
any  special  talents,  and  it  doesn't 
gel  them ;  or  if  it  data,  they  don't 
stay  there.  A  nd  Mil.  BnnssTaat 
stays  there  — ■  just  stays  there.  It 
sums  him  up  —  sums  up  miltiom 
of  him  —  to  sat/  that  in  thstir  gwuii 
they  tow  energy  enough  to  get  ilt 
a  position;  afterwards,  in  their 
terror  —  or  sometimes  ontg  bocauu 
.  their  employers  have  not  the  heart 
to  dismiss  them  —  they  stag  then. 
Sometimes,  though,  the  employer! 
have  the  heart,  and  do.  And  the* 
what  haripenst  Considered  m  « 
man  rather  than  a  mage  earner  — 
not  thai  it  is  usual  for  us  so  to  con- 
sider him  —  he  is  one  of  those  *fc». 
happily  for  themselves,  get  married 
by  women  wham  apparently  no  other 
man  much  icants  to  marry.  S»t- 
durd  to  what  he  works  in,  hi  \i 
dressed  as  a  Third  .Van  in  tie 
Hosiery  should  be.  fie  it,  at  tU 
moment,  as  agitated  as  his  wife, 
and  as  he  has  no  nervous  fort*  I* 
be    agitated   ivith,   is    in    a    stat*  *f 

Crater  wretchedness. 
„***-  -J.  „r  ik.  «—  .is.  u.— 
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as  you  look  at  a  fire  or  a  light  in 
an  otherwise  empty  room.  She  is 
not  a  lady,  nor  is  she  well  educated, 
and  ten  years*  shop-assisting  has 
left  its  marks  on  her.  But  there 
it  is.  To  the  seeing  eye  she  glows 
in  that  room  like  a  live  coal.  She 
Jhas  genius  —  she  has  life,  to  how- 
~ever  low  a  use  she  —  or  the  world 
for  her  —  may  put  it.  And  com- 
moner people  are  lustreless  besidef 
her.  J 

They  wait  silently,  and  the  tension  in- 
creases. At  last  it  is  slightly  re- 
lieved by  Philip's  arrival,  tie  comes % 
in  briskly,  his  hat  on,  a  number  of% 
unopened  letters  in  his  hand.  They 
get  up  to  receive  him  with  varying 
degrees  of  respect  and  apprehension. 

Philip.  Good  morning.  Miss  Chan- 
cellor. Good  morning,  Miss  Yates. 
Good  morning,  Mr.  Bngstook. 

Mr.  Brig  stock  [introducing  her]. 
Mrs.  Brigstock. 

[Philip  nods  pleasantly  to  Mrs. 
Brigstock,  who  purses  her 
lips  in  a  half-frightened,  half- 
vengeful  way,  and  sits  down 
again.  Then  he  puts  his  hat 
on  the  mantelpiece  and  settles 
himself  in  the  master  position 
at  the  table] 
PniLiP.  I'm  afraid  I've  kept  you 
waiting  a  little.     Well,  now  — 

[There  is  a  sharp   knock  at  the 
door] 
Come. 

[It  is  Belhaven.  Belhaven  is 
seventeen,  perhaps,  on  ths^sW^nb 
from  office  boy  to  clerk,  ojHhe 
usual  pattern.  Philip  greets 
him  pleasantly] 
Oh,  good  morning,  Belhaven. 

Belhaven.     I  vo  put  Major  Thomas' 
in  your  room,  sir,  as  the  papers  were 
there,   but   Mr.    Huxtable's  is  empty, 
if  you'd  like  .  .  . 

Philip.     No,  this'U  do. 
Belhaven.     Major      Thomas      said 
would  you  speak  to  him  for  a  minute, 
as  soon  as  you  came. 
Philip.  Il'U  go  in  now. 


cuso 


^tk  you,  sir. 

^waiting  four]  Ex- 
minute,  please. 
Ielhaven  bolts  back  to  his  outer 
office  by  one  door  —  his  way  of 
openinq  and  getting  through  it 
is  a  labour-saving  invention;  \ 
and  Philip  goes  to  find  Thomas  \ 


through  the  other.  There  is 
silence  again,  held  by  these 
four  at  a  greater  tension  than 
ever.  At  last  Mrs.  Briostock, 
least  able  to  bear  it,  gives  one 
desperate  wriggle-fidget.  Brio- 
stock  looks  at  her  deprecatingly 
and  says  .  .  .] 
Mr.  Briostock.  Will  you  sit  here, 
Freda,  if  you  feel  the  draught? 

Mrs.  Briostock  [just  trusting  herself 
to  answer].     No,  thank  you. 

[Silence  again,  but  soon  broken  by 
Philip,  who  comes  from  the  other 
room,  throwing  over  his  shoulder 
the  last  of  his  few  words  with 
Thomas,  "  All  right,  Tommy." 
Tommy,  even  at  the  dullest  bust" 
ness,  always  pleasantly  amuses 
him.  Then  fie  settles  himself 
at  the  table  for  the  second  time, 
conciliatory,  kind] 
Philip.     Well,  now  .  .  . 

[Mrs.  Briostock,  determined  to 
be  first  heard,  lets  slip  the  tor- 
rent of  her  wrath] 
Mrs.  Briostock.     It's  slander,  Mr. 
Madras,  and  I  request  that  it  shall  be 
retracted  immediately  .  .  .  before  every- 
body ...  in    the    public    press  .  .  . 
by  advertisement. 

Mr.  Briostock  [in  an  agonised 
whisper].  Oh,  Freda  .  .  .  not  so  ead- 
strong. 

[Philip    is   elaborately   cool   and 
good  tempered] 
Philip.     Miss  Chancellor. 

[Miss  Chancellor  is  even  more 
elaborately  cold  and  dignified] 
Miss  Chancellor.     Yes,  sir. 
Philip.     I    think  we   might   inform, 
Mrs.    Brigstock   that   we're  sorry   the 
accusation  has  become  so  public  .  .  • 
it    has    naturally     caused    her    some 
pain. 

Mrs.  Briostock  [ascending  the  scale]. 
I  don't  believe  it  ...  I  didn't  believe 
it  ...  if  I'd  have  believed  it — : — 

Mr.  Briostock  [interposing].  Oh, 
Freda! 

Miss  Chancellor  [very  definitely], 
I  saw  them  kissing.  I  didn't  know  Mr. 
Brigstock  was  a  married  man.  And 
even  if  I  had  known  it  ...  I  saw  them 
kissing. 

[Miss  Yates,  opening  her  mouth 
for  the  first  time,  shows  an 
easy  impatience  of  their  anqpr 
and  ttavr  <riX\VuAft*,»  \*«\        _^ 
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Chancellor-    Are  th«ra  dif- 

Miss  Chancellor.     They  didn't. 

Miss  Yates.     Well  ...  I  did- 

fV  ttm     CvT'll  .  .  .  won't  "there! 

Misa  Chancellor.      I    had    no  wish 

8st«n  i  -     i         fshrittnw]. 

for  the  scandal  to  get  about.      I  don't 

know  how  it  happened. 

Miss  Yates.     Ask  your  little  favour- 

d   whoso    business    is    it,    bi*( 

ite,  Miss  Jordan,  how  it  happened. 

\This    that    tell».     Miss    Chas- 

Bbiobtock  [eainly  inta-pomy  this 

cellor's  voice  sharpens] 

[OU,  FVedal 

Miss  Chancellor.     Mr.  Madras,  if 

Bbtostock     [cfimMn?    k    &If- 

I  am  to  ho  accused  of  favouritism  — 

Hussy    to   let   Mm  .  .  .  hussy 

Philip.      Yes,     yes  .   .  .  we'll      keep 

to  the  point,  I  think. 

[Philip   adds   a   Utile   severity   to 

Miss  Chancellor.      If  Mr.  Brigstock 

his  coolness] 

r.     Mrs.  Brigstock. 

*     Mrs.  Biugstock  [the  spring  touched]. 

Yates  \a»   pfewinl  OS  Jwartfifeh 

William  I 

lit   ...  Mr.    Madras.     I    dou't 

Miss  Chancellor.     Why  shouldn't 

she  M>11  mo  who  it  was? 

tp.     But  I  do.     Mrs.  Brigstock, 

Miss  Yates.     Why  should  I? 

not   attempt   to  clear  up   this 

Miss  Chancellor.     Am    I    here  to 

-  unless  wo  can  all  manage  to 

look   after   the  morals   of   these   young 

ladies,  or  am  I  not? 

Mrs.  Brigstock.     A  set  of  hussies. 

Mr.    Brigstock    [tn   agony],     Freda, 

you'll  got  me  the  sack. 

Philip.     Brigstock,    if    I    'wished    to 

give  any  one  the  sack.   1   should  not  he 

I'm    the    only    oug    that    did. 

taking  ill"  trouble  to  discuss  this  with 

ion    1    Uilil   him    ...   all    I   ehoso  I 

you    all    in  —  1    hope  —  a    EBMUMHi 

him  as  to  what  had  happened^ 
|.   .   .   1    asked    him    to    kiss    me 

way. 

[Mi;-       1  :     '       :    ■■  :  . 
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Mr.  Brigstock.     Well,  I  have  been 
thinking  of  it  lately,  sir,  but  I  never 
seem    to    happen    on    a    really    likelyf 
moment.     I'm  afraid  I'm  not  a  favourite' 
in  my  department.        ' 

Mrs.  Brigstock.     No  fault  of  his! 

Mr.  Brigstock.  And  it's  sometimes 
a  very  little  thing  makes  the  difference 
between  a*  feller  s  going  and  staying 
.  .  .  when  all  those  that  aren't  wanted 
are  cleared  out  afteT  sale  time,  I  mean, 
for  instance.  And,  of  courso,  the  thirty 
pound  a  year  they  allow  you  to  live 
out  on  does  not  keep  you  .  .  .  it's  no 
use  my  saying  it  does.  And  when 
you're  married  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Brigstock  [who  has  gathered 
her  grievances  again].  I  agreed  to  it. 
I  have  my  profession,  too.  We've  been 
saving  quicker.  It's  throe  hundred 
pounds  now,  all  but  a  bit  .  .  .  that'a 
enough  to  start  on.  I've  got  my  eyej 
on  the  premises.  It's  near  here,  U, 
^ndon't  mind  telling  you.  Why  shouldn't 
we  do  as  well  as  others  ...  and  ride 
in  our  carriages  when  we're  fifty ! 

Mr.  Brigstock  [deprecatUig  such 
great  optimism].  Well,  I've  asked  ad- 
vice .  .  . 

Mrs.  Brigstock.  You  think  too 
much  of  advice.  If  you'd  value  your- 
self higher!  Give  him  the  sack,  if 
you  please,  Mr.  Madras,  and  I'll  say 
thank  you. 

[She  finishes,  and  suddenly  Miss 
Yates  takes  up  this  part  of  the 
tale  quite  otherwise] 

Miss    Yates.     He    has    asked    my 

vice,  and  I've  told  him  to  stay 
where  he  is. 

Mrs.  Brigstock  [her  breath  leaving 
her].     Oh,  indeed! 

Miss  Yates.  He's  as  steady  as  can 
be.     But  his  appearance  is  against  him. 

Mrs.  Brigstock  [hardly  recovering 
it].     Well,  I  never! 

Mr.  Brigstock.  A  feller  does  think 
of  the  future,  Marion. 

Miss  Yates.  I  wouldn't  if  I  were 
you.  I  don't  know  where  we  all  get 
to  when  we're  fifty,  and  I've  never 
met  anyone  who  did.  We're  not  in 
the  shop  any  longer,  most  of  us,  are 
we  ?     And  we're  not  all  in  our  carriages. 

Mr.  Brigstock  [meekly],  I  suppose 
it  can  be  done. 

MissYate8.  Oh  .  .  .  premises  near 
here  and  three  hundred  pounds.  Per- 
fect foolery,  and  William  ought  to 
know  it  is.  This  firm'll  undersell  you 
and  eat  you  up  and  a  dozen  more  like 


you  .  .  .  and  the  place  that's  trusted 
you  for  your  stock  will  sell  up  every 
stick,  ana  there  you'll  be  in  the  gutter. 
I  advised  him  to  own  up  to  you  [she 
nods  at  Mrs.  Brigstock]  and  live  out 
and  do  the  best  he  could. 

Mrs.  Brigstock  [more  drenched  with 
the  cold  water  Uian  she'll  own],  I'm 
much  obliged,  I'm  sure  .  .  .  I've  my 
own  opinion.  .  .  . 

Philip  [who  has  been  studying  her  * 
rather  anxiously].  You've  no  children,  ^ 
Mrs.  Brigstock? 

[Mrs.  Brigstock  goes  white]    J 

Mrs.  Brigstock.     No,  I've  no  chil-/ 
dren.     How  can  you   save  when  J'oul 
have    children?     But    if    it    was    his*^ 
child   this   hussy   was   going   to   have, 
and    I    thought    Qod    wouldn't    strike 
him  dead  on  the  spot,  I'd  do  it  my- 
self, so  I  would  .  .  .  and  ho  knows  1 
would. 

Mr.  Brigstock.  Haven't  I  taken  j 
my  oath  to  you,  Freda?  J 

Mrs.  Brigstock.  How  can  I  tell  ■ 
if  he's  speaking  the  truth  ...  I  ask  '- 
you  how  can  I  toll?  I  lie  awake  at 
night  away  from  him  till  I  could  scream 
with  thinking  about  it.  And  I  do 
scream  as  loud  as  I  dare  .  .  .  not  to 
wake  the  house.  And  if  somebody 
don't  open  that  window,  T  shall  go  off. 
Philip.  Open  the  window,  please, 
Mr.  Brigstock. 

[Philip's  voice  is  serious,  though 
he    says    but    a    simple    thing. 
Mr.  Brigstock  opens  the  win- 
dow as  a   man  may  do  in  a 
sick    room,     helpless,     a    little 
dazed.     Then  he  turns  back  to 
his  wife,   who  is  sitting,   head 
tilted    against    the    sharp    back 
of  the  plush  bench,  eyes  shut, 
mouth  open.     Only  Miss  Yates 
is  ready  with  her  bit  of  practical 
comfort] 
Miss  Yates.     Look  here,  don't  you 
worry.     I  could  have  married  William-^ 
if  I'd  wanted   to.     That  ought  to  be 
proof  enough. 

Mr.  Brigstock.  There  you  are, 
Freda. 

Miss  Yates.     Before  he  knew  you. 
Mrs.  Brigstock  [opening  her  eyes]. 
Did  you  ask  her? 

Miss  Yates.     No,   he  never  asked 
me  .  .  .  but  you  know  what  I  mean. 
[Miss   Yates   gives  emphasis  to 
this  with  what  one  fears,  waiaI 
be  described  oa  o.  moviOk..   ^&ss». 
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BnlOBfOCX     looks     at     the     ac- 
quiescent   Bsiohtock    and    ar- 
kawli'ilijt!)  the  implication] 
BfiJOBTOCK.      Yes,       I      know. 

in't  believe  it  really. 
MCornforted,  she  discovers  Her  hand- 
kerchief and  blous  her  none, 
after  which  Miss  Chancellor, 
who  has  been,  sitting  all  this 
u-hili  still,  silent,  and  scornful, 
inquires  in  her  /totitcst  ioice\ 
Chancellor.     Do    you    wish 

i  remain,  Mr.  Madras? 
One  moment. 

ates.     Oh,  you'll  excuse  my 

|/lnrf  she  turns  to  the  fs6i(   oqain] 

7,     I  don't  think  1  need  detain 

longer,    Mr.    and   Mrs.    Bri.,'- 


i  Iiv( 


fce  to  you  both  for  all   this  un- 

■  Tftt'i,  have  both  risen  nl  this,  and 

tatingly] 

ick.     Well  .  .  .  thank 

;k.     SW  William. 


and   you    tried    to   cry    over    me.     No. 
1  don't  wish  I  were  married. 

Mr.  Briqstock.  Of  course  it's  not 
for  me  to  say,  Marion,  but  will  ta* 
way  you're  going  on  now  stop  toe 
other  young  ladies  tattling? 

[The    tone    of    the    dispute    *o« 
sharpens  rather  dangerously] 

Mrs.  Briostock.  How's  Mr.  Brie- 
stock  to  remain  in  the  firm  if  Miss 
Chancellor  does? 

Philip.  That  is  my  business,  Mrs. 
Brig-stock. 

Miss  Chancellor.  What  .  .  . 
when  I  saw  him  kissing  Iier   .   .  .   kiss- 

Mrs.  Brightock,     William! 

Philip.     That  has  been  explained. 

Miss  Chancellor.  No,  Mr.  Madras, 
while  I'm  housekeeper  here  I  will  not 
con  nte nance  loose  behaviour.  1  don't 
believe  one  word  of  these  excuses. 

Philip.  This  is  just  obstinacy.  Miss 
Chancellor. 

Misa  Chancellor.  And  person&llv 
I  wish  to  reiterate  every  single  thing  1 

[And   now   it    degenerates    into   a 
wrangle) 
Mrs.     Briostock.     Then     the     law 
shall  deal  with  you. 
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Mr.  Brig8tock.  Do  be  quiet,  Freda ! 
Mrs.  Brigstock  [in  hysterica  now]. 
Three  hundred  pounds,  and  how  much 
did  Maple  have  when  he  started  .  .  . 
or  Whiteley  .  .  .  and  damages,  what's 
more  .  .  .  And  me  putting  up  with 
the  life  I've  led  .  .  .    ! 

[They  wait  till  the  fit  subsides  — 

Philip  with  kindly  impatience, 

Brigstock  in  mute  apology  — 

and  Mrs.  Brigstock  is  a  mass 

of  sobs.     Then  Brigstock  edges 

her  towards  the  door] 

Philip.      Wait  .  .  .  wait  .  .  .  wait. 

You  can't  go  into  the  passage  making 

that  noise. 

Mr.  Brigstock.  Oh,  Freda,  you 
don't  mean  it. 

Mrs.  Brigstock  [relieved  and  con- 
trite]. I'm  sure  I  hope  I've  said  noth- 
ing unbecoming  a  lady  ...  I  didn't 
moan  to. 

Philip.  Not  at  all  .  .  .  it's  natural 
you  should  be  upset. 

Mrs.  Brigstock.  And  we're  very 
much  obliged  for  your  kind  intentions 

to  us  .   .   . 

Philip.    Wait  till  you're  quite  calm. 
Mrs.  Brigstock.    Thank  you. 

[Then  with  a  final  touch  of  injury, 
resentment,   dignity,  she  shakes 
off  Brigstock  s  timid  hold] 
Mrs.  Brigstock.     You  needn't  hold 
mc,  William. 

[William  follows  her  out  to  for- 
get and  make  her  forget  it  all 
as  best  he  can.  Philip  comes 
back  to  his  chair,  still  good- 
humoured,  but  not  altogether 
pleased  with  his  own  part  in 
the  business  so  far]  > 

Philip.  I'm  afraid  you've  put  your-/ 
self  in  the  wrong.  Miss  Chancellor.  / 
Miss  Chancellor.  One  often  doesi 
sir,  in  doing  one's  duty.  [Then  hen 
voire  rises  to  a  sort  of  swan  song]  Thirtv 
years  have  I  been  with  the  firm  .  .  1 
only  thirty  years.  I  will  leave  to- 
morrow. 
v  Philip.  I  hope  you  recognise  it 
will  not  be  my  fault  if  you  have  to. 

Miss  Chancellor.  Miss  Yates  can 
obviate  it.  She  has  only  to  speak  the 
truth. 

[Philip  now  makes  another  effort 
to  be  frank  and  kindly] 
Philip.     Miss    Chancellor,    are    we 
quite  appreciating   the  situation  from 
Miss  Yates's  point  of  view?     Suppose 
she  were  married? 
Miss  Yates,    I'm  not  married. 


\ 


Philip.  But  if  you  told  us  you 
were,  we  should  have  to  believe  you. 

Miss  Chancellor.  Why,  Mr.  Mad- 
ras? 

Philip  [with  a  smile).  It  would  be, 
good  manners  to  believe  her.  We  must 
believe  so  much  of  what  we're  told  in( 
this  world. 

Miss  Yates  [who  has  quite  caught  on]. 
Well,  I  did  mean  to  stick  that  up  on 
you  ...  if  anyone  wants  to  know. 
I  bought  a  wedding  ring,  and  I  had  it 
on  when  I  saw  Dr.  Wuloughby.  But 
when  she  came  in  with  her  long  face 
and  her  What  can  I  do  for  you,  my 
poor  child?  .  .  .  well,  I  just  couldn  t 
...  I  suppose  the  Devil  tempted  me, 
and  I  told  ner  the  truth. 

Philip.  That's  as  I  thought,  so  far. 
Miss  Yates,  have  you  that  wedding 
ring  with  you? 

Miss  Yates.     Yes,  I  have  .  .  .  it's 
not  real  gold. 
Philip.     Put  it  on. 

[Miss  Yates,  having  fished  it  out 
of  a  petticoat  pocket,  rather 
wonderingly  does  so,  and  Philip 
turns,  maliciously  humourous, 
to  Miss  Chancellor] 
Philip.  Now  where  are  we,  Miss 
Chancellor  ? 

Miss  Chancellor.  I  think  we're 
mocking  at  a  very  sacred  thing,  Mr. 
Madras. 

Miss  Yates.  Yes  .  .  .  and  I  won't 
now. 

[With  a  sudden  access  of  emotion 
she   slams   the    Ting   upon   the 
table.     Philip   meditates  for  a 
moment  on  the  fact  that  there 
are  some  things  in  life  still  in- 
accessible   to    his    light-hearted 
logic] 
Philip.     True  .  .  .  true  ...  I   beg 
both  your  pardons.     But  suppose  the 
affair  had  not  got  about,  Miss  Yates? 
Miss     Yates.     Well  ...  I     should 
have  had  a  nice  long  illness.     It'd  all 
depend   on   whether   you   wanted   me 
enough  to  keep  my  place  open. 

Philip.  You  are  an  employee  of 
some  value  to  the  firm. 

Miss  Yates.  I  reckoned  you  would. 
Miss  Mclntyre'd  be  pleased  to  stay 
on  a  bit  now  she's  quarrelled  with  her 
fiance\  Of  course  if  I'd  only  been 
behind  the  counter  .  .  . 

Miss   Chancellor   [who   has  drawn 
the  longest  of  breaths  at  thi*  «d*>&k&RA.. 
immodeatuY    T\x»\%Vwr  ^u&\st»aK*M 
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R*1  ifae  1  -  flil  Mr.  Huxtable  .  .  . 
iu'11  pardon  my  saying  lie.  took 
different  iri  w  of  the  mutter  to 
ou  s.  em  to  be  taking, 
i  Yates.  Oil.  I've  got  to  go. 
ti  finiiid  out  .  .  .  I'm  not  argu- 
tut  it. 

i   Cuaxcei.lor    [serrrrfj/].        Mr. 
s.   what  sort  of  notions  are  you 
ig  in  this  wretched  girl's  mind? 
IP  [gfwtly  amottgkl.     I  was  trying 
"  "'    to    put    myself   in   her 


i  Chancellor.     You  will  excuse 
lag,  sir,  that  yon  are  a  man  .  .  . 
IP.     Not  at  all ! 
[A  poor  juke,  but  Miss.  Chanxel-. 

;  Chancellor.  Because  a  wo- 
iudependeut,  and  earning  her 
she's  not  to  think  she  can  go 
she  pleases.  If  she  wishes  to 
itldren,  Providence  has  provided 
in  the  institution  of  marriage. 
i  iit.s  would  have  found  little 
y  in  getting  married,  1  gather. 
Yates.      Living    in    here    for 

p  Cih\i'i:lloii.  Have  you  been 
aer,  Miss  Yates?  Not  to  mea- 
nt there  are  two  hundred  and 
ive  £*entlemen  emoloved  hare. 


But  some  women  marry  happily  and 
well  .  .  .  and  all  womnu  can't  .  .  _ 
and  some  can't  marry  at  all.  Thaw 
l'ii'-t s  have  to  be  faced,  1  take  it. 

Philip.  We  may  Uke  il  thai  Mi* 
Yates  has  been  facing  them. 

Miss  Chancellor  Yea,  sip.  and  ia 
what  spirit?  1  have  always  en- 
deavoured to  influence  the  youat 
ladies  under  my  control  towards  the 
virtues  of  modesty  and  decorum  .  .  . 
so  that  they  may  regard  either  *tat» 
with  an  indifferent  mind.  If  I  can  bo 
loafer  do  that.  I  prefer  to  resign  my 
charge.     I  will  say  before  this  vouoi 

Con  that  I  regret  the  story  shoull 
>  got  about.  But  when  anyone 
has  committed  a  fault  it  seems  to  tor 
immaterial  who  knows  of  it. 

Philip  [reduced  to  irony].  Do  you 
really  think  so? 

Miss  Chancellor.  Do  you  require 
me  any  more  now  j 

Philip.  1  am  glad  to  have  bad 
your  explanation.  We'll  have  a  private 
talk  to-morrow. 

Miss  Ch  an>  ei.loh.  Thank  you.  «r. 
I    think   that  will    lie  more   in   order. 

Philip.     Good  morning. 

[Miss  Chancellor  has  trurrttoi 


herteif  to  her  e 
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Miss  Yates.  I'd  rather  not  say. 
[Miss  Yates  assumes  an  air  of 
reticence  natural  enough;  but 
there  is  something  a  little  pe- 
culiar in  the  manner  of  it,  so 
Philip  thinks] 

Philip.     Very  well. 

Miss  Yates.  I'd  rather  not  talk 
about  that  part  of  it,  sir,  with  you,  if 
you  don't  mind.  [Then  she  bursts  out 
again]  I  took  the  risk.  I  knew  what 
w  1  was  about.  I  wanted  to  have  my 
i  fling.  And  it  was  fun  for  a  bit.  That 
sounds  horrid,  I  know,  but  it  was. 

(Philip  is  watching  her] 

Philip.  Miss  Yates,  I've  been  stand- 
ing up  for  you,  haven't  I  ? 

Miss  Yates.     Yes. 

Philip.     That's  because  I  have  un- 
^    conventional  opinions.     But  1  don't  do 
unconventional  things. 

Miss  Yates  [naively].  Why  don't 
you  ? 

Philip.  I  shouldn't  do  them  well. 
Now  you  start  on  this  adventure  be- 
lieving all  the  other  peoplo  say,  so 
I'm  not  happy  about  you.  As  man 
to  man,  Miss  Yates  .  .  .  were  you  in 
a  position  to  run  this  risk? 

[Miss  Yates  honestly  thinks  be- 
fore she  speaks] 

Miss  Yates.  Yes  ...  I  shall  be 
getting  a  hundred  and  forty  a  year 
living  out.  I've  planned  it  all.  [She 
grows  happily  confidential]  There's  a 
maisonette  at  Raynes  Park,  and  I  can 
get  a  cheap  girl  to  look  after  it  and  to 
take  care  of  ...  I  shall  call  him  my 
nephew,  like  the  Popes  of  Home  used 
to  ...  or  why  can  t  I  bo  a  widow? 
I  can  bring  him  up  and  do  him  well 
on  it.  Insurancc'll  be  a  bit  stiff  in 
case  anything  happens  to  me.  But 
I've  got  nearly  two  hundred  saved  in 
the  bank  to  see  me  through  till  next 
summer. 

Philip.     Where  are  you  going  when, 
you  leave  here?     What  relations  have 
you? 

Miss  Yates.  I  have  an  aunt.  I 
hate  her. 

Phi  up.  Where  are  you  going  for 
the  winter? 

Miss  Yates.     Evercreech. 

Philip.     Where's  that? 

Miss  Yates.  I  don't  know.  You 
get  to  it  from  Waterloo.  I  found  it 
in  the  A.  B.  C. 

Philip  [in  protest].  But  my  dear 
girl  .  .  .    ! 


where  nobody  knows  me,  so  I'd  better 

fo  to  ono  which  I  don't  know,  hadn't 
?  I  always  mako  friends.  I'm  not 
jifraid  of  people.  And  I've  never  been 
in  the  country  in  the  winter.  1  want 
to  see  what  it  s  like. 

[Philip  surrenders,  on  this  poiiU 

beaten;     but   takes   up   another 

more  seriously] 

Philip.     Well  .  .  .  granted  that  you 

don|t  want   a   husband  .  .  .  it's  .your 

obvious  duty  to  make  the  man  help 

you  support  his  child. 

[Miss  Yates  is  ready  for  it; 
serious,  too] 
Miss  Yates.  I  daresay.  But  I 
won't.  I've  known  other  girls  in  this 
sort  of  mess  —  one  or  two  .  .  .  with 
everybody  being  kind  to  them  and 
sneering  at  them.  And  there  they  sat 
and  cried,  and  were  ashamed  of  them- 
selves! What's  the  good  of  that? 
And  the  fellows  hating  them.  Well,  I 
don't  want  him  to  hate  me.  He  can 
forget  all  about  it  if  he  likes  .  .  .  and 
of  course  he  will.  I  started  by  crying 
my  eyes  out.  Then  I  thought  that If 
I  couldn't  buck  up  and  anyway  pre- 
tend to  be  pleased  and  jolly  well  proud, 
I  might  as  well  die.  And  d'you  know 
when  I'd  been  pretending  a  bit  I  found 
that  I  really  was  pleased  and  proud.  .  . 
And  I  am  really  proud  and  happy  about 
it  now,  sir  ...  I  am  not  pretending. 
I  daresay  I've  done  wron^  .  .  .  perhaps 
I  ought  to  come  to  grief  altogether, 
but  — 

[At  this   moment    a  telephone  in 
the    table    rings    violently  t    and 
Miss     Yates     apologises  —  to 
it,  apparently] 
Miss  Yates,    Oh,  I  beg j>ardon. 
Philip.    Excuse  me.     [Then  answer* 
ing]     Yes.     Who?     No,     no,     no.  .  . 
State.     Mr.  State.     Put  him  through.' 
[He  is  evidently  put  through]     Morning! 
Who?     My  father  .  .  .  not  yet.     Yes, 
from  Marienbad. 

[Miss  Yates  gets  up,  apparently 
to  withdraw  tactfidly,  but  look- 
ing a  little  startled,  too] 
Miss  Yates.     Shall  I  .  .  . 
Philip.     No,  no ;   it's  all  right. 

[Belhaven  knocks,  comes  in,  and  stands 
waiting  by  Philip,  who  telephones 
on] 

Philip.     Yes?  Well?  .  .  .  Who  .  .  . 
Mark  who?  .  .  .  tasdorast.   >3^   x^' 


Mibo  Yatbb.    Well,  I  want  a  p\aoA\  tuaty  lmVi  .  .  .  t^is«B»^>M8^<M! 
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.  .  .  d'you  want  him  .  .  .  I'll 
through.  ...  No.  wait.  I'll 
here,  if  it's  not  private.     [Then 

iuii     Tommy ! 

aven.     Major  Thomas  is  in  the 

I  house,  sir. 

p.  Oh.  [Then  through  the  tele- 
If  you'll  hold  the  (ice  1  can 
in  a  minute.     Say  Mr.  State's 

.elephonc  for  him.  Belhaven. 

aven.  Yes,  sir  .  .  .  and  Mrs. 
is  below  in  a  taxicab,  sir,  and 


i ted,    will    you    i 


p.     My  mother? 

aven.     No,    not   Mrs.   Madras 

ur  Mrs.  Madras,  sir. 

:r.     Bring     her     up.     And     tell 

Thomas. 

Belhaven     achieves     a     greased 
departure,     and     Philip    (urns 
back  to  Miss  Yates] 
p.     Where  were  we? 
Yates    [inconsequently].     It   is 
lere,  isn't  it? 
p.     The  window's  open. 
Yates.     Shall  1  shut  it? 
She    turns    and    goes    up    to    the 
window;    one.  would  lay  Jo  run 


kind  of  you  to  send  me  to  Bond  BfcMfl 

to  Rett  a  polish  on  oue'a  manner*  .  .  - 
but  1  tell  you  ...  I  couldn't  have 
stood  it  for  long.  Those  htdivA  that 
you  get  coming  in  there  .  .  .  writ, 
it  does  just  break  your  nerve.  What 
with  following  tin  tin  about,  and  tba 
things  that  say  you've  got  to  h«»r, 
and  the  things  they'll  *ay  .  .  .  about 
you  half  the  time  .  .  .  that  you've 
got  not  to  hear  .  .  .  and  kcrp  y<mr 
voice  low  and  sweet,  and  let  your 
arms  hang  down  straight.  You  may 
work  more  hours  in  this  pUM,  mi  J 
I  daresay  it's  eomuioiier,  but  the  cus- 
tomers are  friendly  with  you. 

Philip.  .  .  .  Broaiise.  you  see.  Mr. 
Huxtuble  and  1  would  feel  ;i,  litdfi  mart 
reasonable  if  it  was  anyone  eotinrdrd 
with  us  who   .  .  . 

Miss  Yates  [quite  desperuUhi}.  No, 
you  needn't  .  .  .  indeed  you  need  n't 
...  I  will  say  there's  something  iu 
that  other  place  that  does  sot  your 
mind  going  about  men.  What  he  saw 
in  me  1  never  could  think  .  .  .  honestly, 
I  couldn't,  though  I  think  a  good  d'-al 
of  myself,  I  can  assure  you.  But  it 
(was  my  own  fault,  and  si's  all  the  ri-i 
of  it  going  to  ho  ...   my  very  own   .   .   . 

(Major  Thomas's   arrival   i*  to    Mi*a 
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existence;  fastidious  — fastidious  — 
fastidious ;  also  in  these  latter  years 
with  their  attractions  more  generally 
salted  by  the  addition  of  learning  and 
humour.  Is  not  the  perfect  lady 
perhaps  the  most  wotulerful  achieve' 
ment  of  civilisation,  ami  worth  the 
»  \  cost  of  her  breeding,  worth  the  toil 
1  aud  the  heloiagc  of  —  all  the  others  / 
Jessica  Madras  t*  even  something 
more  than  a  lady,  for  she  is  conscious 
of  her  ladyhood.  She  values  her 
^virtue  and  her  charm:  she  is  proud 
of  her  culture,  and  fosters  it.  It  is 
her  weapon;  it  justifies  her.  As 
she  floats  now  into  the  ugly  room, 
exquisite  from  her  eyelashes  to  her 
shoes,  it  is  a  great  relief  —  just  the 
sight  of  her] 

Jessica.     Am  I  interrupting? 
Phi i.n*.     No,  como  in,  my  dear. 
Thomas  [inttt  the  telephone].     Hullo! 
Phi  1.1  v.     Wi'll,    Miss   Yates,    I    want 
to  see,  if  I  can,  that  you  are  not  more 
unfairly  treated   than   people  with  the 
courage  of  their  opinions  always  are. 
Thomas.     Hullo! 

Philip.  Oh,  you  don't  know  my 
wife.  Jessiea,  this  is  Miss  Yates,  who 
is  in  our  eostume  room.  You're  not 
aetually  working  in  your  department 
now,  1  suppose? 

Miss  Yates.  [As  defiant  of  all  scan- 
da1.]     I  am. 

Thomas.  [Still  to  the  unresponsive 
tihphnw.]    Hullo!     Hullo! 

Philip.    [Finding  Miss  Yatks  beyond 
■  possibly     above     him.]       Verv    well. 
That'll  do  now. 

[Hut  Miss  Yates,  by  the  presence 

of  Jessica,  is   now  brought  to 

her     best     costume     department 

manner.     She    can    assume    at 

v4ll,   it   seems,   a    new  face,    a 

■'  new  voice;   can  become,  imleed, 

a    black-silk    being    of  another 

species] 

Miss  Yates.    Thank  you,  sir.     I'm 

sure  I  hope  I've  not  talked  too  much. 

1  always  was  a  chatterbox,  madam. 

Philip.  You  had  some  important 
things  to  say,  Miss  Yates. 

Miss  Yates.    Not  at  all,  sir.    Good 
morning,  madam. 
Jessica.    Good  morning. 

[And  in  end  of  Miss 

V  iwhile,    the    tele- 

ing  Thomas  to 


Tmo 


him  off. 


[While  he  turns  the  handle  fit  to 

break  it,  Jessica   produces  an 

opened  telegram,  which  she  hands 

to  Philip] 

Jessica.     This  .  .  .  just    after    you 

left. 

Philip.  My  dear,  coming  all  this 
way  with  it!  Why  didn't  you  tele- 
phone ? 

Thomas  [hearing  something  at  last]. 
Hullo  ...  is  that  Mr.  State's  office? 
No!  Well  .  .  .  Counting  house,  are 
you  still  through  to  it? 

[Jessica  is  watching,  with  an 
amused  smile] 
Jessica.  I  ha  to  the  telephone,  es- 
pecially the  one  here.  Hark  at  you, 
Tommy,  poor  wretch!  They  put  you 
througK  from  office  to  office  ...  six 
different^,  clerks  ...  all  stupid,  and 
all  with  hVleous  voices. 

[Philip   has   now   read   his   tele" 
gram,  and  is  making  a  face] 
Philip.     Well,    I   suppose  she  must/ 
come,  if  she  wants  to. 

Jessica.     What'll  your  father  say?  i 
Philip.     My  dear  girl  .  .  .  she  has 
a  right  to  see  hi  in   if  she  insists  .  .  . 
it's  very  foolish.     Here,  Tommy!     [lie 
ousts  him  from  the  telephone  and  deals 
expertly    with   it]     1    want   a    telegram 
sent.     Get     double     tliree     double     O 
Central,     and     plug    through    to    my 
room  .  .  .  not  here  .  .  .  my  room. 
Thomas  [fervently].     Thank  yer. 
Jessica.     Got    over    your    anger   at 
the  play  last  night  ? 

Thomas.  Oh,  sort  of  play  you  must 
expect  if  you  go  to  the  theatre  on  a 
Sunday.     Scuse  me. 

[Having  admiringly  sized  up  Jes- 
sica and  her  costume,  he  bolts. 
Philip  sits  down  to  compose 
his  telegram  in  reply.  Jessica, 
discovering  that  there  is  nothing 
attractive  to  sit  on,  hovers] 
Philip.  Can  you  put  her  up  for  the 
night  ? 

Jessica.     Yes. 

Philip.     Shall  1  ask  her  to  dinner? 
Jessica.     She'll    cry    into    the   soup 
...  but  I  suj)jM)se  it  doesn't  matter. 
Philip.     Dinner  at  eight? 
Jessica.     I  sound  inhospitable. 
Philip.     Well,    I've    only    said    we 
shall  be  delighted. 

Jessica.  But  your  mother  dislikes 
mo  so.  It's  difficult  to  see  much  of 
her. 
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ca.     Have  you  ? 
e  [whimsically].     I've  known  her 
tun  you  have. 

ca  [ut(A  (A*  ntoail  AuHiour].     I 
isb  she  wouldn't  write   Mildred 
3  about  God. 
A  grandmother's  privilege. 
The    child    sends    me    on 
ue    this    morning  .  .   .  did    I 

_.     No. 
ca.     Miss  Gresham  writes,  too. 
Is  it  quite  nicely.     But  it's  an 
hing  for  a  school  to  get  religion 


(Belhave.v  slides  in] 

ip,     Sond  fliis  at  once,  please. 

iavkn.      Yessir. 

IlKt.it  a  ve*  slides  aid.  Then 
Philip  timi*  atteiuUng  In  the 
little  pile  <<S  h»«  h*  brovQht 
in  with  him.  Jessica,  neg- 
!,;■:,, I,   )„:-,rt  mora   WtfWr/] 

a*.     Will    you    come    out    to 
Witl? 

IP.      Lord  !  is  it  lunch  time? 
ca.      T  twill  be  soon.      I'm  hinch- 
h  Margaret   Iutnun  and   Walter 
inl  at  the  Dieudonne. 


Philip.     Can't  afford  it. 

Jessica.      1  suppose,  Phil,  you're  ttol 

iiltoijp'i  lier  sorry  you  married  me? 

[Although  Philip  is  used  tttomgk 

to   her   charming   and   reasoned 

incnnseiiuenee,  he  really  j u mpt j 

Philip.     Good       heaven*.       Jessie*  I 

Well,  we've  got  through  eleven  ye*n, ' 

haven't  we? 

[Jessica    outs    her    head   on    frit* 
tide  and  is  quilt  half  serious] 
Jessica.     Are  you  in  the  litis t   glad 
you  married  me? 

(  Philip.  My  dear  ...  I  don'l  tliiuk 
about  it.  Jessiua.  1  euniiov  nop  up 
ttiia  game  of  repnri.es. 

[SA*   float*    aieau    at    ones',     half 
seriously  tmvbbed  and  Aurt[ 

Jessica.  I'm  sorry.  I  know  I  'ra 
interrupting. 

Philip  {remorseful  at  ante,  for  she  is 
so  prtlly].  No,  no!  I  didn't  mean 
that.     'I  bene  aren't  important. 

[Hut    he    goes   on    with    his   letters, 

and  Jkssiia  stand*  tanking   at 

him.  her  fact  liardrning  a  tittle] 

•     Jessica,      liul   there  are  times  when 

\i  get  tired  of  waiting  for  you  to  finUh 

lyiiiir  letton. 

1'niiJi'.  I  know  ...  I  never  quite 
finish  my  Idlers  noiv-a-days.  You'w 
got  a  (It  of  thn  idle-fidgeta  this 


^  ."I 
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Thomas.     Wednesday  ? 
Jessica.     Symphony  Concert. 
Thomas    [with    sudden    seriousness], 
D'you   know,    I'm  afraid   I   can't   on 
Wednesday,  either. 
Jessica.     Why  not? 
Thomas   [though  the  pretence  withers 
.  \  before  a  certain  sharpness  in  her  question], 
*  Well  ...  I'm  afraid  I  can't. 

[It  is  evident  that  Jessica  has  a 
temper  bred  to  a  point  of  con- 
trol   which    makes    it    nastier, 
perhaps.     She  now  becomes  very 
cold,  very  civil,  very  swift] 
Jessica.     We    settled    it    only    last 
night.     What's  the  time? 
Philip.     Five  to  one. 
Jessica.     I  must  go.     I  shall  be  late. 
Thomas   [with  great  concern].     Have 
you  got  a  cab? 

Jessica.     I  think  so. 
Thomas.     We   might    do    tho   next, 
perhaps. 

Jessica.     All     right,     Tommy  .  .  . 

don't  be  conscience-stricken.     But  when 

you    change   your    mind    about   going 

out   with   mo  it's  pleasanter  if  you'fl 

iind  some  excuse.     Good-bye,  you  two. 

[And  she  is  gone;   Philip  calling 

after  her  — ] 

Philip.     I  shall  bo  in  by  seven,  my 

dear. 

[Thomas    looks   a   little   relieved, 

and  then  considerably  worried; 

in  fact,  he  froictis  portentously, 

Philip    disposes    of    his    last 

letter] 

Philip.     We've     so     organised     tho 

\^world's  work  as  to  make  companionship 

between  men  and  women  a  very  artificial 

thing. 

Thomas  [without  interest].     Have  we? 
Philip.     1  think  so.     What  have  we 
got  to  settle  before  this  afternoon? 

Thomas.     Nothing      much.        [Then 
seeming  to  make  up  his  mind  to  some- 
thing]    But  I  want  three  minutes'  talk 
with  vou,  old  man. 
Philip.     Oh! 

[And  he  gets  up  and  stretches] 
Thomas.     D'you  mind  if  I  say  some- 
thing caddish? 
Philip.     No. 

Thomas.  Put  your  foot  down  and 
don't  have  me  asked  to  your  house 
quite  so  much. 

'[Philip  looks  at  him  for  half  a 
puzzled  minute] 
Philip.    Why  not? 
V  Thomas.    I'm   seeing   too   much  of 
(your  wifa 


[He  is  so  intensely  solemn  about 
it  that  Philip  can  hardly  even 
pretend  to  be  shocked] 

Philip.     My  dear  Tommy ! 

Thomas.  1  don't  mean  one  single 
word  more  than  I  say. 

Philip  [good-naturedly].  Tommy, 
you  always  have  flirted  with  Jessica. 

Thomas.  I  don't  want  you  to  think 
that  I'm  the  least  bit  in  love  with  her. 

Philip.  Naturally  not  .  .  .  you've 
got  a  wife  of  your  own. 

Thomas  [in  intense  brotherly  agree- 
ment]. Right.  That's  good  horse 
sense. 

Philip.  And  though,  as  her  hus- 
band, I'm  naturally  obtuse  in  the 
mattor  ...  I  really  don't  think  that 
Jessica  is  in  lovo  with  you. 

Thomas  [most  generously].  Not  for  a 
single  minute. 

Philip.  Then  what's  the  worry,  you 
silly  old  ass? 

[Thomas  starts  to  explain,  a  little 
tortuously] 

Thomas.  Well,  Phil,  this  is  such  a 
damned  subtle  world.  I  don't  pretend 
to  understand  it,  but  in  my  old  age  1 
have  got  a  sort  of  rule-of-thumb  ex- 
perience to  go  by  .  .  .  which,  mark 
you,  I've  paid  for. 

Philip.     Well? 

Thomas.  Phil,  I  don't  like  women, 
and  I  never  did  .  .  .  but  I'm  hardly 
exaggerating  when  I  say  I  married 
simply  to  get  out  of  the  habit  of  finding 
myself  once  every  six  months  in  such 
a  position  with  one  of  them  that  I 
was  supposed  to  be  making  love  to 
her. 

[Philip  is  enjoying  himself] 

Philip.  What  do  they  sec  in  you, 
Tommy  ? 

Thomas.  God  knows,  old  man  .  .  . 
I  don't.  And  the  time  it  took  up! 
Of  course  I  was  as  much  in  love  with 
Mary  as  you  lik<\  or  I  couldn't  have 
asked  her  to  marry  me.  And  I  wouldn't 
be  without  her  and  the  children  now 
for  all  I  ever  saw.  But  I  don't  believe 
I'd  have  gone  out  of  my  way  to  get 
them  if  I  hadn't  been  driven  to  it,  old 
man,  .  .  .  driven  to  it.  I'm  not  going 
to  start  the  old  game  again  now. 

[And  he  trays  his  head  wisely] 

Philip.  What's  the  accusation 
against  Jessica?  Let's  have  it  in  so 
many  words. 

[Thomas   gathers    hivMtli   >*■"*  >« 
lautttH  V\ve  v^W&wvVv^  wttcv 
\  met*  *8*cXv>e^\ 
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She's  a  very  accomplished 
Ivery  charming  mid  a  very  sweet- 
ie! woman.  I  consider  she's  an 
I'iil  to  society. 

tip  [icilh  eijuai  fervour].  You're 
I  right *04>iniiiy,  .  .  .  what  ore 
|do"with  them? 

lb    [it's    his    favourite    -phrase]. 

v         Wei"".   .   .   what's         vour 

vith  her? 

,s  [tortuously  stilt],     There  aiu'l 

....  hut  .  .  .  well  .  .  .  I've 
(reading  for  the  last  three  weeks 
Essiea  would  begin  to  talk  to  mo 
I  you.  That's  why  I'm  talking 
|  about  her.      [Then,  with  a  certain 

!    of   his    shocking    looseness   of 

]     I  am  a  cad ! 
Lip  [stilt  amused  —  but  now  rather 
tdty].     My      standing     for      the 
mr   Council  must  be  11  most   dan- 

But    that's    just    how    it 

'hen   there's   hints  .   .  .   quite. 

.  .   .  about   how  you   get  on 

other.     Last    night    in    the 

,'iis    talking   ahum    when    she 

I     walked     home.     Taetful 


Thomas.  I  remember  when  I  was 
twenty-four  .  .  .  there  was  one  ■woman 
.  .  .  years  older  than  me  .  .  .  had  a 
growu-up  sou.  She  took  to  scolding 
mo  for  wasting  my  time  flirting.  Told 
me  she'd  done  it   herself  once    .    .    .    then 

told  me  why  she'd  done  it.  I  kept  off 
kissing  her  for  six  weeks,  and  I'll  swear 
she  never  wanted  me  to  kiss  her.  But 
I  did. 
Philip.  Did  she  box  your  ears? 
Thomas.  No  .  .  .  she  said  she 
couldn't  take  me  seriously.  Well  .  .  . 
if  I'd  gone  away  that  would  have  been 
priggish.  And  h*  I'd  stayed  I'd  have 
done  it  again. 

Philip  [flritcftiHwmiyl  Which  did 
you  do 7 

Thomas.  Oh  .  .  .  never  you  mind. 
Philip  [with  the  utmost  geniality]. 
Well  .  .  .  you  have  my  per: 
kiss  Jessica,  if  vou  think  she 
to. 
.  Thomas.  Thanks,  old  man  .  .  . 
kthat's  verv  clever  and  up  to  date,  and 
I  til  the  rest  of  it  .  .  .  but  I  asked  you 
i'Jio  chuck  me  out  of  the  house  to  some 
(extent. 

t'hilip.     I'm  not  going  to. 
'iiomah.     Then  you're  no  friend  of 
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Thomas  [his  eyebrows  up].  But  that'd 
be  as  good  as  doing  it.  Good  Lord, 
you  can't  behave  towards  women  as 
if  they  were  men! 

Philip.     Why  not? 

Thomas.     You  try  it. 

Philip.     I  always  do. 

Thomas.  No  wonder  she  wants  to 
grumble  about  you  to  me. 

[Philip  takes  him  seriously  again] 

Philip.  Look  here,  Tommy,  I  know 
Jessica  pretty  well.  She  doesn't  want 
to  be  made  love  to. 

Thomas  [positively  and  finally].     Yes, 

she  does.     [Then  with  real  chivalry]     I 

^fc  don't  mean  that  unpleasantly  .  .  .  but 

f  all  women  do.     Some  of  em  want  to  be 

kissed    and    some    want    you    to    talk 

.    politics  .  .  .  but    the    principle's    the 

!    same. 

Philip  [finely  contemptuous].  What  a 
world  you  live  in ! 

Thomas.  ...  And  the  difficulty 
with  me  is  that  if  I  try  to  talk  politics 
I  lind  they  don't  know  enough  about 
it  ...  or  else  that  they  know  too 
much  about  it  .  .  .  and  it's  simpler  to 
kiss  em  and  have  done. 

Philip.     Oh,  much  simpler! 

Thomas  [back  to  his  starting  point  — 

Fat  he  tic].     But  I'm  married  now,  and 
want  a  quiet  life  .  .  . 

[A   knock  at  the  door  interrupts 
him] 
Philip.     Come  in. 

[It  is  Belhaven] 

Belhaven.     Will  you  lunch,  sir? 

Philip.     What  is  there? 

Belhaven.  I'm  afraid  only  the 
Usual,  sir. 

Philip.  Can  you  manage  the  Usual, 
Tommy?     What  is  it,  Belhaven? 

Belhaven.  Boiled  mutton  and  a 
jam  pudding,  I  think,  sir.  [Then  as 
confessing  to  a  vulgarity]     Roly-poly. 

Thomas  [with  Great  approval].  Right. 
I  hope  it's  strawberry  jam. 

Philip.  Sure  to  be.  Put  it  in  Mr. 
Huxtable's  room,  will  you  .  .  .  that's 
airy. 

Belhaven.     Yessir. 

[Belhaven  vanishes] 

Thomas  [as  on  reflection].  Not  plum, 
y'know  .  .  .  plum's  no  use. 

[Philip  gathers  up  his  papers] 

Philip.  I'll  give  the  wicked  woman 
your  message. 

[Thomas  takes  alarm.     He  hadn't 
thought  of  this] 


<i 


;     Thomas.    No  ...  do    it    off    your. 
( own  bat.     She  won't  mind,  then.  * 

i     Philip.     Tommy,   I   cannot  assume 
[  the  turban  of  the  Turk.     My  sense  of 
\  humour  and  my  sense  of  decency  to- 
/  wards  women  won't  let  me. 
\     Thomas    [frowning].     I    believe    I'd 
/better  not  have  told  you. 
I     Philip    [unsympathetic].     Why    not? 
pext  to  telling  her,  the  most  common- 
sense  thing  to  do. 
[    Thomas.     She  won't  think  so. 
/    Philip.     She'll  have  to. 

[There  is  something  so  like  cruelty 
in  these  three  words  that  Thomas 
stares  at  him.     Then  he  says, 
reflectively] 
Thomas.     Phil,    d'you    ever    thank 
God  you're  not  a  woman? 
Philip.     No. 

Thomas.     When  I  think  what  most 
of  em  have  to  choose  between  is  soft-: 
hearted  idiots  like  me  and  hard-headed  ■ 
devils  like  you  ...  I  wonder  they  put 
up  with  us  as  they  do. 

[Philip  stares  at  him  in  turn  with 
a    queer    smile.     Then,    as    he 
turns  to  go  .  .  .] 
Philip.     You've     made     it     again, 
Tommy. 

Thomas.     What? 

Philip.     Your  one  sensible  remark. 
Come  along. 

[And  he  is  gone.     Thou  as  follows, 
protesting] 
Thomas.        Look       here  .  .  .  what 
d'you  mean  by  One  Sensible  Remark? 
It  s  like  your  infernal  .  .  . 

[He  pulls  the  door  to  after  him. 
The  room  is  alone  with  its 
ugliness] 


\ 


"ACT   III 

In  1884  the  Madras  House  was  movedAo 
its  present  premises  in  Bond  Street. 
In  those  days  decoration  was  mostly 
a  matter  of  paint  and  wall-paper,  but 
Mr.  Constantine  Madras,  ever 
daring,  proceeded  to  beautify  the 
home  of  his  professional  triumphs. 
He  could  neither  draw  nor  colour, 
but  he  designed  and  saw  to  it  all 
himself,  and  being  a  man  of  great 
force  of  character,  produced  some- 
thing which,  though  extraordinarily 
toronq,  uxx*  *ueX„»  wcw*.  >X  msj*  ««***** 
in  a  \do.m  efiwXw.    \\  *AArA.  v> 
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utatioii    and    to   the    attractiveness 

he  Madras  House. 

nttl-sii     years     there     hare     bi:cn 

Wched  Jrom  the:  till  now.  This 
tilnda,  a  large,  loft'i,  xky- 
tace,  lion*  in  the  Moorish 
>\r  wails  are  blade  marble 
ight  of  a  man,  and  from 
In    celling    the    darkest   red. 

ng  is  „f  a  cerulean   blue. 

'/..     middle    of   the    skyligld 

sun.     with     ipiktd    rays 

B  from  Us  pleasant  human 

it  \t  iidercepts.  An  arch- 
fretted  tap  trad*  Jrom  the 
h  HtiaMUhmtnt.  Another 
,.d  il  a  platform,  a  few 
h.  fainff  with  btark  t'elret. 
story  fireplace   (i 


pip. 


1X1 


ml    by    a    henry    multi-coloured 
mo  Pi/,    irAnae  fettmv  hang*  oi-er  a 

mil!  door  oppnyite.  tin  the  fiaor 
In  i'l-r.ian  carpet  of  'nine  real 
mtty.  On  the  mult  are  gas  brackets 
aiu  ■')  the  ••ruiita!  touch 
in  tin  i>  cr.nreiit  shape. 
mil  the  irntl  are  divailt,  many 
M_hianed;  m  fr..,d  at  them  little 
Wee-stools.      It     is     oil     about     an 


Three  o'clock  on  Mi  Monday  afternoon  i> 
when  the  deal  is  to  be  put  through,  if 
possible,  and  it  is  now  Jive  minuta 
to.  Major  Thomas  is  there,  sitting 
at  the  table ;  pa  pers  spread  before 
him,  racking  his  brains  at  a  fro- 
final  figures.  Philip  is  there,  in 
rather  a  school-boyish  mood.  He  it 
sitting    on    the    table,    winging    his 

*     legs.     Mr.  Hoxtable  it  there,  too, 

dressed  in  his  best,  important  and 
nervous,  and  he  is  talking  to  Ml 
Eustace  Perrin  State. 
M  a.  State  is  an  A  merican,  and  if 
American  magazine  literature  is 
anything  to  go  by,  no  American  is 
altogether  unlike  him.  He  has  a 
rugged,  hlood-a mi-iron  sort  of  face, 
utterly  belied  by  hit  soft,  smiling 
eyes ;  rightly  belied,  too,  for  he  has 
made  his  thirty  or  forty  millions  ti 
the  gentlest  way  —  as  far  at  fie 
knows.  You  would  not  think  of 
him  at  a  money-maker.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  has  no  lore  of 
nwney,  and  little  use  for  it,  for  his 
tastes  are  simple.  But  money-mak- 
ing is  thi  honouralile  career  in  hi* 
own  country,  and  he  has  the  instinct 
for  turning  money  over  and  the 
knack  of  doing  so  on  a  big  scale. 
His   shock  of  grey  hai 
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has  evolved  the  man-milliner.  At 
he  come*  in  —  and  he  has  the  gait 
of  a  water-wagtail  —  Mr.  Hox- 
tahle  is  making  conversation. 

Mr.  ITdxtable.  A  perfect  barome- 
ter, as  you  might  say —  when  your 
eye  gets  used  to  it. 

Windlesham.  [To  Philip,  and  with 
a  wag  of  his  head  back  to  the  other  room] 
They're  just  ready. 

Mr.  State  [smiling  benevolently  at 
Mr.  HitxtablbI.  Is  it  really?  The 
Crystal  Palace  1  But  what  a  sound 
that  has! 

Mr.  IIuxtable  [with  modest  pride]. 
And  a  very  ealthy  locality  1 

Philip.  Come  along  and  meet  State. 
{He  jumps  off  the  table,  capturing 
Wisdlesham's  arm] 

Mr.  State  [enthusiastic].  Denmark 
Hill.     Compliment  to  Queen  Alexandra! 

Mr.  Huxtable  [strati  by  the  informa- 
tion].    Was  it.  now? 

Mr.  State.  Heme  Hill  .  .  .  Herno 
tho  Hunter!  That's  the  charm  of 
London  to  an  American.  Association. 
Every  spot  speaks. 

Philip  [as  he  joins  them].     This  is 

Mr.     Windlesham  .  .  .  our     manager. 

lid's  going  to  show  us  some  new  models. 

[Mr.   State  impressively  extends 

a  hand  and  repeats  the  name] 

Mr.  State.     Mr.  Windlesham. 

Windlesham.  Most  happy.  I 
thought  you'd  liko  to  see  tho  very 
latest  .  .  .  brought  them  from  Pans 
only  yesterday. 

Mil.  State.  Most  opportune ! 
[Then  irith  a  sweeping  gesture],  Mr. 
Philip,  this  room  inspires  me.  Your 
father's  design? 

Philip.     Yes. 

Mil  State.     1  thought  so. 

Philip.  That  used  to  be  his  private 
office. 

Mn.  State  [reverently].  Indeed! 
HVhere  the  Duchess  wont  on  her  knees  ! 
An  historic  spot.      Interesting  to  me! 

Philip.     Something  of  a  legend  that. 

[Mb,    State,    intensely    solemn, 

seems  now  to  ascend  the  pulpit 

of  some  philosophic  conventicle] 

Mr.  State.  I  believo  in  legends,  sir 
.  .  .  they  are  the  spiritual  side  of  facta. 
They  go  to  form  tradition.  And  it  is 
not  given  to  man  to  found  his  institu- 
tions in  security  of  mind  except  upon 
That  is  why  our  eyes  turn 


Mr.  Huxtable  [in  tome  awe].  Do 
they,  now? 

Mr.  State.  Has  it  never  struck  you 
that  while  the  progress  of  man  has  been 
in  the  path  of  the  sun,  his  thoughts 
continually  go  back  to  the  place  of  its 
rising?  I  have  at  times  found  it  a 
very  illuminating  idea. 

Philip  [not  indecently  commonplace]. 
Well,  have  them  in  now,  Windlesham, 

Winolesham.  You  might  cast  your 
eyes  over  these  new  girls,  Mr.  Philip 
.  .  .  the  very  best  I  could  find,  I  do 
assure  you.      Faces  are  hard  enough  to 

fet,  but  figures  .  .  .  Well,  there ! 
Reaching  the  little  door,  he  calls  through] 
Allons  Mes'moiselles !  Non  .  ,  .  non 
.  .  .  par  1'autrn  porte  et  a  la  gauche. 
[Then  back  again]  You  get  the  best 
effect  through  a  big  doorway.  [He 
further  explains  this  by  sketching  one 
in  the  air]     One,  two  and  four  first. 

[Fie  exhiliits  some  costume  draw- 
ings    he.  .  has     been     carrying, 
distributes  one  or  two,  and  then 
vanishes    into    the.    other   room, 
from  which  his  voice  vibrates] 
Windlesham.      En    avant,    s'il    vous 
plait.     Numfiro  un !     Eh  bien  .  .  .  nu- 
mfiro  trois.     Nou,  Ma'moiselle,  ee  n'est 
pas  commode  .  .   .  regardez  ce  corsage- 

Mr.  Huxtable  [making  a  faeef. 
What  I'm  always  thinking  is,  why  not 
have  a  manly  chap  in  charge  of  the 
plane  up  here. 

Mr.     State     [with     perfect    justice], 

Mr.  Windlesham  may  be  said  to  strike 

a  note.     Whether  it  is  a  right  note  .  .  ,? 

[Through  the  big  doorway  Windlesham 

ushers  in  a  costume  from  Paris,  the 

very  last  word  in  discreet  and  costly 

finery,  delicate  in  colour,  fragile  in 

texture;    a  creation.     This  is  hung 

upon    a    young    lady    of    pleasing 

appearance, 

exhibition. 

slow     and     sinuous,     never-ceasing 

movement*.     She     glides     into     the 

room.     She  wears  a  smile  also] 

Windlesham,      One  and  two  are  both 

Larguilliere,  Mr.  Philip.     He  can't  get 

in  the  Soupcon  Anglais,  can  he?     Won't 

...  I  tell  him.     Promenez  ct  sortez, 

Ma'moiselle. 

[The  young  lady,  still  smiling  and 
sinuous,  begins  ta  mtk  *k 
room.  SVifc  «wn»  \»  >jt  ■>" 
COtWCtoM*      oj      "A*     «**** 
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m    onfwM,    NftfcUy    »«- 

r.J,  u-iiA  (i  hat  deliberately 
«us.  !T/ir  ^oung  laihj  mn- 
ed  in  ihrm  is  again  stow 
linuaUd  mid  vacantly  smil- 

am.     But  this  is  chic,  isn't 

S  [in  grave  inquiry].      What 

Boupeoti  Anglais? 

"p.     A   Frenchman   will  tell  you 

r  England  you   must   lirst   make 

i  and  tin  ii  spoil  it. 

Don't  they  speak  English? 

not  a  word.     Only  came  over 
t  yesterday  .  .  .  these  Three 

Because  this  Frock's  a  hit 


XumSro  Trois! 
(,i    l/iirrf    costume,    calculated    to 
apt   mi   innoettU   effect,     Th* 

emm/uiiii/iiii)    i/nitnij  ln't'i,    "ilk 

sense  of  film**,  iwora  a  pout 

■ml,-,,.!  ,,/<>  smile] 

What's  this-' 


the  others  are  still  circling, 
veering  and  lacking,  while  Wiv 
dlesham  trips  admiringlj 
around  and  about  them.  Si 
all  looks  tike  some  dance  <*' 
modish  dervishes] 
Poilip  [heartlessly].  La  belle  H61ew>, 
Mr.    State,    is   a    well-known    ParisUi 

Veocotte  .  .  .  who  sots  many  of  tlie 
fashions  whieh  our  wives  and  daughters 
afterwards  assume. 

Mr.  Huxtabi.e  [sc a ndalised].      Dob'i 
say  that,  Phil;    it's  not  nice. 
Philip.     Why? 
Mn.  Hitxtable.     I'm  sure  no  ladi'J 

Philip.  But  what  can  be  more 
natural  and  right  than  for  the  pro- 
fi'ssionjil  i-liLirnur  to  set  the  pace  far 
the  amateur! 

Windlesham  [pausing  in  the  dance]. 
Quito  la  haute  oocotterie,  of  oourse. 

Mr.  State  [solemnly].  Do  you  infef. 
Mr.  Madras,  a  difference  in  degn*-,  hut 
not  in  kind? 

Philip  [r>iiirt(-nnsl'i  rrhoing  his  torn]. 
I  do. 

Mr.  State.  That  is  a  very  far-reaeh- 
ing  observat' 


Phii 


It  u 
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.  .  .  there  was  II61ene,  taking  her  after- 
noon cup  of  buttermilk.  What  should 
she  see  but  Madame  Erlancourt  .  .  . 
one  knows  enough  about  that  lady,  of 
course  ...  in  a  hat  the  very  twin  of 
hers  .  .  .the  very  twin.  Well  .  .  .  you 
can  imagine !     Someone  had  blundered. 

Mr.  State  [absorbed).  No,  I  don't 
follow. 

Philip.  Some  spy  in  the  service  of 
that  foreign  power  had  procured  and 
parted  with  the  plans  of  the  hat. 

Mr.  State.  Madame  What's-her- 
name  might  havo  seen  it  on  her  before, 
and  copied  it. 

Philip.  Mr.  State,  HSlene  doesn't 
wear  a  hat  twice. 

Mr.  State.     My  mistake  1 

Wi ndlesh am.  So  there  was  a  terrible 
scene  .  .  . 

Thomas.     With  madame  .  .  .   ? 

Windlesham  [repudiating  any  such 
vulgarity].  Oh,  no.  H6I&110  just  let 
fly  at  her  chaperon,  she  being  at  hand, 
so  to  speak. 

Mr.  State  [dazzled].  Her  what! 
[Then  with  humorous  awe]  No,  I  beg 
your  pardon  ...  go  on  ...  go  on. 

Windlesham.  She  took  offner  own 
hat  .  .  .  pinned  it  on  the  head  of  tho 
ugliest  little  gamine  she  could  find, 
and  sent  the  child  walking  along  tho 
grass  in  it.  Then  she  sent  to  the 
kitchens  for  one  of  those  baskets  they 
bring  the  fish  in  .  .  .  [He  twirls  the 
hut]  .  .  .  you  see.  Then  she  ripped 
a  vard  of  lace  off  her  underskirt 
and  twisted  it  round.  Then  she  took 
off  both  her  .  .  .  well  ...  La  Bello 
France,  you  know  .  .  .  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  atmosphere!  It  was  her 
garters  she  took  off  .  .  .  blue  silk. 

Mr.  State  [Puritan].     In  public? 

Windlesham  [professional].  Oh,  .  .  . 
it  cairte^igno.  Hooked  them  together 
and  fastened^  the  W*  of  Ian u'  round  the 
basket  this  way-Trts  simple !  That's 
11  lull  il||i  www  UHTT'i'Ml  of  the  afternoon 
and  back  to  Paris.  ' 
to  be  the  rage. 

[Having  deftly  pantomimed  this 
creation  of  a  fashion,  he  hands 
the  hat,  with  an  air,  to  Mr. 
State,  who  examines  it. 
Philip  is  smilingly  caustic] 

Philip,  —fca  ljullu  H6I611U  lias  iinagina- 
v  tjnn   \fr,  fitlltft      gt;i  ii  also,!  am  told, 
*  thrifty,  inclined  to  leliglOU,  a-rogotarian, 
Vichy    water    her   only    beverage;     in 
s"f**t,  a.  .cro^m*  to  her  profession  and  ex- 
ternally .  .  .  to  ours. 


This  is  what's  going 


[Mr.  State  hands  back  the  hat, 
with  the  solemnest  humour] 
Mr.  State.     Mr.  Windlesham,  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  this  illuminating 
anecdote. 

Windlesham.     Not  at  all.  .  .  .    Will 
you  see  the  other  three  ? 
Mr.  State.     By  all  means. 
Windelsham.     They  won't  be  long  in 
changing  .  .  .  but  there's  one  I  must 
just  pin  on. 

Mr.  State.     No  hurry. 

[He  has  acquired  a  new  joy  in 

Windlesham,  whom  he  watches 

dance  away.     Then  a  song  is 

heard  from  the  next  room  .  .  .] 

Windlesham.       Allons  .  .  .  numero 

cinq  .  .  .  num£ro       sept  .  .  .  nume>o 

dix.       Ma'moiselle     Ollivier  .  .  .  vous 

vous  mottrez  .  .  . 

[And    the    door    closes.     Philip 
looks  at  his  watch] 
Philip.     But    it's    ten    past    three. 
We'd  bettor  not  wait  for  my  father. 

[They  surround  the  table  and  sit 
down] 
Mr.    State.     Major   Thomas,    have 
you  my  memoranda? 
Thomas.     Here. 

[He   hands   them   to  State,    who 
clears  his  throat,  refrains  from 
spitting,    and    begins    the    cus- 
tomary American  oration] 
Mr.  State.     Tho  scheme,  gentlemen, 
for   which    I    desire    to    purchase    the 
Madras  House  and  add  it  to  the  in- 
terest of  tho  Burrows  enterprise,  which 
1  already  control,  is  —  to  put  it  shortly 

—  this.    The  Burrows  provincial  scheme 

—  vou  are  aware  of  its  purpose  —  goes 
well  enough  as  far  as  the  shareholding 
by  the  local  drapery  stores  is  concerned. 
It  has  been  interesting  to  mo  to  dis- 
cover which  aspects  of  the  Burrows 
scheme  suit  which  cities  .  .  .  and  why. 
An  absorbing  problem  in  the  psychology 
of  local  conditions!  Now,  wo  have 
eliminated  from  the  mass  a  consider- 
able number  of  cases  where  tho  local 
people  will  not  join  with  us.  And  in  your 
Leicesters  and  Norwiches  and  Plymouths 
and  Coven trys  .  .  .  there  the  unknown 
name,  the  uninspiring  name  of  Burrows, 
upon  a  fire-new  establishment  next  door 
might  anyhow  be  ineffective.  But  be- 
vond  that  I  havo  a  reason  .  .  .  and  I 
hope  a  not  uninteresting  reason,  to  put 
before  you  gentlemen  .  .  .  why  it  is  in 
these  provincial  centres  that  w*  «kssaJA 
lookto^Wa\\*\iwa^*fcx^  \* 

\  Hew  YA\W<m.    \*  \k»X  <&*»*  »\»\ 


b  this  Mb.  Conwantjnh  Madr 

h'fd.    Hi-  turned  atide  for 
I  to  the  door  that  the   models 
e  from,   now  he  joins  the  group. 
[j.  of  sixlv.  t<»  lehnm  mrhf  is  the 
■■   of  lift:'     Tall,  quite  d'ramati- 


gets 


,    and   inwK&o*    whu-h   ■ 

H  in  greeting  him;    he  h/is  siohtt 
"      first.     lint     Mrt.     St.v 

impressed.     It    is    part    of   hi 
med  to  recognise  greatness;    he  in 
71  recmjnising  it] 
Hull...  Father! 
(State.     Mr.  Madras!     Proud  1 

NE  [gran.-!/.'!'),  irithnul  i  im. 

to  you  do,  Mr-  State. 
qu  know  everyone,  Fatnei 
»sly  Thomas:. 


Mr.  State  [ serving  up  a  Utile  rt- 
warmed  oration).  I  was  just  proceeding 
to  place  on  the  table-eloth  some  pre- 
liminary details  of  the  scheme  thai 
has  been  olahiiratitig  since  uur  meeting 
in  June  last  to  consolidate  your  name 
:mii  fame  in  some  of  !  he  most  important 
cities  of  England.  Wo  had  not  goi 
far. 

[He  consults  his  nolca.  Cov 
stantine  produces  from  a  cast 
a  slender  cigarette  holder  ^ 
amber] 

models,  Phil. 

Philip.     Yes. 

Cons  tan-tine.  The  tall  girl  loofa 
well  enough.     Mav  1  smoke? 

Mr.  State.     Allow  me. 

[Whipping  out  his  cigar  eatt) 

Constantine.     A     cigarette,      thank 

[He    proceeds   to   make    and   light 

one.     Mr.   State   offers  cigar* 

generally,   and  then   places  oiu 

la  his  oien  hand] 

Mr.    State.     I    occasion  ally    derive 

some    pleasure    from    a    cold    cigar.     1 

was  not  for  the.  moment  entering  upon 

the   finance    of   the    matter    because   I 

entertain   no   doubt  that  .   .   .   possibly 

with  a  little  adjustment  of  the  propor- 
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seemed    a   businesslike   way   of   doing 

the  trick. 

Conhtantine  [through  a  liille  cloud 
of  smoke].     And  satisfying? 

Mn.  State.     I  beg  your  pardon? 

Conhtantine.  Has  thu  ready-made 
skirt  business  satisfied  your  craving  tor 
thu  eternal  feminine? 

Mr.  State.  Mr.  Madras  .  .  .  that 
sarcasm  is  deserved  .  .  .  No,  sir,  it 
has  not.  The  Burrows  business,  I 
discover,  lacks  all  inner  meaning  .  .  . 
I  it  bos  no  soul.  A  business  can  no  more 
^f  exist  without  a  soul  than  a  human 
being  can.  I'm  sure  1  have  you  with 
me  there,  Mr.  1  lux  table. 

[Poor Mb.  Huxtable quite choh* 
at  the  suddenness  of  this  sum- 
mons, but  shines  his  best] 

Mr.  Huxtable.  I  should  say  so, 
quite. 

[Mr.  State  begins  to  gtoir] 

Mr.  State.  Then-  was  fun,  mind 
you  .  .  .  there  still  is  ...  in  muking 
these  provincial  milliners  hop  .  .  .  put- 
ting a  pistol  to  their  heads  .  .  .  saving 
Buy  our  Goods  or  be  Froze-  Out.  That 
keeps  me  lively  and  it  wakes  them  up 
.  .  .  docs  them  good.  But  Burrows 
isn't  in  the  Movement.  The  Woman's 
Movement.  The  Great  Modern  Wo- 
man's Movement.  It  has  come  home 
to  me  that  the  man,  who  has  as  mueh 
lo  do  with  Woman  as  manufacturing 
the  bones  of  her  corsets  and  yet  is  not 
consciously  in  that  Movement  is  Out- 
side History.  Shovelling  goods  over  a 
counter  and  adding  up  profits  .  .  . 
that's  no  oxc.use  Tor  cumbering  the 
earth  .  .  .  nothing  personal,  Mr.  Hux- 
table. 

[Mr.    Hitxtable    m    ready    this 


Mr.  Statu.  Mind,  I  don't  say  I 
haven't  taken  pleasure  in  Burrows. 
We've  had  Notions  .  .  .  caused  two 
Ideas  to  spring  where  one  sprung 
lief  ore.     There  was  Nottingham. 

Mb.  Huxtable.  I  know  Notting- 
ham .   .  .  got  a  shop  there? 

Mr.  State  [irilh  whidtsomc  pridr]. 
In  two  years  the  Burrows  establishment 
""■  in  Nottingham  has  Smashed  competi- 
tion. I've  not  visited  the  city  myself. 
The  notion  was  our  local  manager's. 
Simple.  The  Ladies1  depart mcuLae rvitfl 
hy  gentlemen  .  .  .  the  Gentlemen's  by 
hdmi      Almw.  of  course,   within    the 


bounds  of  delicacy.  Do  you  think  there 
is  nothing  in  that,  Mr.  Ifuxtable? 

Mr.  Huxtable  [round-eyed  and  open- 
mouthed].     Oh  .   .  .   well  .   .  . 

Mr.  State.  But  arc  you  the  Mean 
Sensual  Man? 

Mr.  Huxtable  [whose,  knowledge  of 
the  French  language  hardly  assists  him 
to    this    startling   translation].     No  .  .  . 

Mr.  State.  Put  yourself  in  bis 
place.  Surrounded  by  pretty  girls  .  .  . 
good  girls,  mind  you  .  .  .  high  class. 
Pay  them  well  .  .  .  let  them  live  out 
.  .  .  pay  for  their  mothers  and  oha- 
perons,  if  necessary.  Well  .  .  .  Sur- 
rounded by  Gracious  Womanhood,  does 
the  Sensual  Man  forget  how  much 
money  he  is  spending  or  does  he  not? 
Does  he  eome  again?  Is  it  a  little 
Oasis  in  the  desert  of  his  business  day? 
Is  it  a  bettor  attraction  than  Alcohol, 

Philip  [bitingly].     Is  it? 

Mr.  State.  Then,  sir  .  .  .  Audi 
Alteram  Partem.  1  should  like  you 
to  see  our  Ladies'  Funny  Department 
at  its  best  .  .  .  just  before  the  football 
season. 

Philip.     I  think  I  do! 

Mr.  State.  Athletes  everyone  of 
em  .  .  .  not  a  man  under  six  foot  .  .  . 
bronzed,  noble  fellows!  And  no  flirting 
allowed  ...  no  making  eyes  ...  no 
pandering  to  anything  Depraved.  Just 
the  Ordinary  Courtesies  w  our  Modern 
Civilisation  from  Pure,  Clean-minded 
Gentlemen  to  wants  any  of  the  Fair 
Sex  who  step  in  to  bnv  u  shilling  sachet 
or  the  like.  And  pay,  sir  .  .  .  The 
women  come  in  flocks! 

Mn.  Huxtaule  Vx-nfl  of  breath].  Is 
this  how  you  mean  to  run  your  new 
Madras  Houses? 

Mil  Statu.  Patience.  Mr.  Huxtable. 
It's  hut  six  months  ago  that  1  started 
to  study  the  Woman  Question  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Burrows  and  Co.  I 
attended  women's  meetings  in  London, 
in  Manchester,  and  in  one-horse  places 
as  well.  Now,  Political  claims  were 
but  the  narrowest,  drabbest  aspect  of 
the  matter  as  I  saw  It,  Tho  Woman's 
Movement  is  Woman  expressing  herself. 
Let  us  Iook  at  things  as  they  are. 
What  are  a  Woman's  chief  means  .  .  . 
how  often  her  only  means  of  expressing 
herself?     Anyway  .  .  .  what  is  thiaflx**.^ 
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fashion  plate.s  under  his  arm,  and- 
the  fish-basket  hot  in  his  hand, 
shoals  out  of  Ike  other  room" 

Wikdlksham.  Will  you  have  the 
others  in  now?  [Then  back  through  the 
door]  Allons.  Mesmoiselles,  si  vous 
platt.  Numfro  oinrj  le  premier.  [Then 
he  turns  the  hat  upside  down  on  the  table] 
I  thought  you'd  like  to  see  that  they've 
jXL'liuilly  left  the  bandies  on.  But  I 
don't  think  we  uan  do  that  here,  do  you? 


Winoleshah  [ns  he  searches  for  the 
design].  Numero  cinq  .  .  .  number 
five. 

[Thomas  is  much  *truck\ 

Thomas.     I  say  ...  by  Jove. ! 

[But  the  cold,  searching  light  Deems 
to  separate  from  the  glittering 
pink     affair     tin-     poor]     j.rclly, 

'„,.' :."' ,  ■'■    '      ■  ■  ' ',>// 


.  .  .  pas  CD  pkin  jour.  Mot  tra- vous 
par  li  duns  le  .  .  .  dans  1'aleovo  .  .  - 
il  cote"  (In  velours  noir. 

IT'"'  •■nxiume  undulates  towards  (he. 
Mark  velvet  platform.       TllnMA* 

Thomas.  That  gives  Inr  a  dinner, 
doesn't  it?     Damn  pretty  girl! 

Philip  [Ids  eye  twinkling'..  She'll 
understand  that,  Tommy. 

Thomas   [in   good  faith].     She   won't 

Mn.  State  [who  ha*  >■••  ■•  iln.hiiwi  ir  ■• 
undulations].  How  they  learn  to  walk 
like  it  .  .  .  that's  what  beats  mo.' 

[Ma.  Wivdlemmm  turns  on  the 
frame  of  light*  which  l,ta<  upon 
the  Velvet  platform.  The  nsinn 
of  female  loicliness  is  nam 
complete] 

WlNDLESHAM.  TISCK'    .    .    .    that's 

the  euup  d'ccil. 

]The  vision  turns  this  wan  nnd 
that  to  shaif  irhal  carves  of 
loveliness  there  man  be.  They 
it'iilch.  all  but  OoNstaKtjmb. 
who  has  sot  silent  ami  indiffir- 
ml,   rolling  his  second  cigarette, 

which  he  now  smokes  acrcaclij. 


X 


At  last  Philip's  voice  brtah 
in,  at  its  coolest,  its  most  intuit] 

Philip.  And  are  we  to  assume,  Mr- 
fit  ate,  that  this  piece  of_  self-decorati* 
really     expresses     the  ""nature     of    ia; 

Jinan?     Bather  an  awful, though f! 

Thomas  [in  protest].     Why? 

Philip.  Or  if  it  expresses  a  man': 
i>l'ihi  mi  i>f  her  .  .   .  that's  rather  worn. 

Thomas.  It's  damned  smart.  Ain'l 
it,  Mr.  Huxtable? 

Mr.  Huxtable  [who  is  examini*} 
closely].  No  use  to  us,  of  course,  ffi 
couldn't  imitate  that  under  fiftea 
guineas.  Look  at  the  .  .  .  what  d  jw 
call  it? 


Tuomab  [with  discretion].  Just  l« 
England,    of   course,    you    might   h»Tt 

the  shiny  stuff  marking  a  bit  mon 
definitely  where  the  pink  silk  eoi 
am]  she  begins. 

Mr.  Huxtable  [not  to  be  sordid 
But  it's  a  beautiful  thing. 

Mil.  State  [sweeping].  Pitted  fc 
adorn  the  presiding  genius  of  sow 
inlelleetua!  and  artistic  salon.  Mw 
artistic  than  intellectual,  perhaps... 
niutv  likely  tn  be  the  centre  of  EinotHra 
than  Thought ! 

Wivdlebham.  I  could  almost  t.ll 
you  who  wo  shall  sell  that  to.  Mr* 
.  .  .  Mrs.  .  .  .  dear  me  .  .  .  you'd  all 
know    the    name.      Assez,    Ma'iin.i;>-!i- 

[lie  turns  off  the  tight.  Tk 
vision  becomes  once  more  s 
ridiculously  expensive  drtsf. 
with  a  rallter  thin  and  shirk- 
ing young  person  half  ijuW. 
it,  who  is  thus  anceremonioiul; 
got  rid  of] 

Numero  sept. 


[Another  coslumr] 

Mr.  State.  Now  here  again.  Greco 
velvet.     Is  it  velvet? 

Winui.esiiam.  Panne  velvet.  Pm- 
mencz,  s'il  vous  plait. 

Mr.  State.     And  ermine. 

Mr.  HnxTAULE.  Good  Lord  .  . 
mi  ire  buttons! 

Mr.  Statk.  The  very  thing,  no 
doubt,  in  which  some  poereafl  might 
take  ilia  chair  at  a  drawing-room 
meeting. 

Philip  [as  he  eyes  the  buttons  and  (b 
ermine].  Either  of  the  Humanitarian 
at  of  the  Anti-Sweating    League.    In- 
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deed,  no  pooress  could  dream  of  taking 
a  chair  without  it. 

Mr.  State  fin  gentle  reproof].  Sar- 
casm, Mr.  Philip. 

Philip  [won  by  such  sweetness],  I 
really  beg  your  pardon. 

Windlesham.     Numero  dix.  ' 

[A  third  costume] 

Philip.     What  about  this? 

Mr.  State.     Grey  with  a  touch  of 

f>ink  .  .  .  severely  soft.      An  Anti-suf- 
rago  Platform. 

Philip  [in  tune  wUL  him].  .  No  .  .  . 
it's  cutaauarrr  TUT  the  neck.  Suffrage, 
1  yhuBtfsay. 

Mr.  StATE  [rubbing  his  hands]. 
Good!  There  is  purpose  in  this  per- 
siflage, Major  Thomas.  Woman  al- 
lures us  along  many  paths.  Be  it  ours 
to  attond  her,  doing  what  service  we 
niav. 

Oonstantine.  You  are  a  poet,  Mr. 
State. 

Mu.  State.  I  never  wrote  one  in 
mv  life,  sir. 

Constantine.  How  many.,  poets 
should  cease  scribbling'  and  try  to 
live  such-  puffed  upfcff  as  seems  likely 
to  ..bo  this  _purchase  of  yours  of  the 
Madras  House! 

Mu.  State  [much  gratified].  I  shall 
be  proud  to  be  your  successor.  [Then 
he  soars]  But  it  is  the  Middle  Class 
Woman  of  England  that  is~waiting.  for 
me.  The  woman  who  still  sits  at  tho 
Parlour  wimiow-of. her. Provincial  Villa. 
pensively  gaiiiig.__thco.ugh.  the  Laurel 
bushes.  I  have  soun  tor  on  my  Soli- 
tar  v  Walks.  She  must  have  her  chance 
to  Dazzle  and  Conquer.  That  is  every 
woman's  _  birthright  ...  "be  she  a 
Duchess  in  Mayfair  or  a  doctor's  wife 
in  the  suburbs  of  Leicester.  And  re- 
jnember,  gentlemen,  that  the  Middle 
Class  Women  of  England  .  .  .  think 
of  them  in  bulk  .*-.—.-  they-form  one  of 
the  greatest  Money 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Mr.  ITuxtable  [with  a  wag  of  the 
head;  he  is  more  at  his  ease  now].  Yes 
.  .  .  their  husbands'  money. 

Mr.  State  [taking  a  long  breath  and 
a   high   tone].     All  our  m^at  ^Av^^A 
thinker*  am  ngmwd  that  ^W^economio  < 
independence   of   women    is    the  "next 
step  in  tho  march  of  civilisation. 

Mr.  Huxtable  \ovcrtvhebncd].  Oh 
...  1  l>eg  pardon. 

Mr.  State  [soaring  now  more  than 


nes 


ever].     And    now    that    the    Seed    o( 
Freedom  is  sown  in  their  Sweet  Natures\ 
what  Mighty  Forest  .  .  .  what  a  \ 


/ 


allow 
.  but 


\ 


Look  at  my  tie!  Consider  your  vest, 
Major  Thomas  I  [His  eye  searches  for 
those  costumes,  and  finds  one]  This  is 
all  the  Living  Beauty  that  there  is. 
We  want  more  of  it.  I  want  to  see 
that  Poor  Provincial  Lady  burst  through 
the  laurel  bushes  and  dash  down  the  ... 
road  .  .  .  Clad  in  Colours  of  the 
Rainbow. 

[Windlesham  has  indeed  detained 
the  severely  soft  costume  and 
its  young  lady,  and  there  she 
has  stood  for  a  while,  still 
smiling,  but  wondering,  perhaps,  / 
behind  the  smile,  into  what 
peculiar  company  of  milliners 
she  has  fallen.  Thomas,  sud- 
denly noticing  that  she  is  stand- 
ing there,  with  the  utmost 
voliteness  jumps  up  to  hand 
his  chair] 
Thomas.  I  say,  though  . 
me. 

Windlesham.     Thank  you 
sho  can't.     Not  in  that  corset 

Mr.  State.  Dear  me,  I  had  not 
meant  to  detain  Mademoiselle.  [Then 
to  amend  his  manners,  and  rather  as  if  it 
were  an  incantation  warranted  to  achieve 
his  pur  nose]     Bon  jour. 

[The  young  lady  departs,  a  real  j 
smile  quite  shaming  the  unreal] 
Mr.  State.     You  clean  forget  they're 
thoro.     We  pavo  some  time  and  money 
to    elaborating    a    mechanical    moving 
figure  to  take  the  place  of  ...  a  real 
automaton,  in  fact.     But  sometimes  it 
stuck  and  sometimes  it  ran  away  .  .  . 
Thomas.     And  the  cost ! 
Philip   [finely].     Flesh  and  blood  is 
always  cheaper. 

Mr.  State.  You  approve  of  corsets, 
Mr.  Windlesham? 

Windlesham.  Oh,  yes  .  .  .  tho  fig- 
ure is  the  woman,  as  we  say. 

Mb.  State.  Have  you  ever  gone 
deeply  into  the  Psychology  of  the  ques- 
tion ?  A  whiles  ago  1  had  a  smart  young 
Historian  write  Burrows  a  little  Mono- 
graph on  Corsets  .  .  .  price  one  shilling. 
Conservative,  summing  up  in  their 
favour.  And  we  made  up  a  little 
Museum  of  them.  .  .  .  ^\,^>a!Ofc»sKsN«^ 
\  WimW  .  .  .  \>w\.  \>o»X  ^**  ^sx  *■  ??5: 
cess.    M&vk     ^Ywwaa*  .  .  .  ^* 
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liid  Mr.  Wind  I  es  ham  a  copy  of  that 
'  raograph.  You  Will  Hud  it  very 
teresting. 

Windlesham.      I'm  sure  I  shall.    Can 
I  do  any  more  for  you '.' 

.ip.     See    me    before   1    go,    will 

|  Windlesham.     Then  it's  au'voir. 

[And  be  flutters  nu;iy.      There  is  a 
pause  na  if  llnu  had  t<i  rtcullect 


by  P.m. 

lip.       I    SCO 

lalise  what  woi 


ithi  i    are   like 

|  Mr.  11u\tmil'e.L    What's  tliat ? 

biljp.      Have     you     ever     tried     to 
ribe  a  costume  u<  il   would   si)>pear 
J>  a  strange  eye?     Can  yon  think  of 
lis   last?     A   hat    as   little   like   a   hat 
\  anything  on  a  ereatuTe'a  bead  may 
Lace.     Flowers    ol     a    colour     it 
(!t  pleases  ('rod  to  grow  them.     And 
I  jf welled   feather  .   .   .  a   feather   with 
ight   ho  called 
I  conspiracy   in   three  colours  on  the 
\rt  of  a  dozen  sawing  women  to  per- 
vade you  that  the  creature  they  have 
Mothed    can    neither    walk,    diraBt    her 
hear    children.     Now  .   .   . 
In  that  he  beautiful? 


PUJLI 


Mahommedan   .   .   .  _™_ 

towards     the    other     sex     bas     o« 

loaihsom«  to  me. 

[This  bombshell.  so  delicatdt 
ploded,  affects  the  eompattj 
variously.  It  will  be  torn* 
before  Mb.  Hdxtable  gr 
Us  meaning  at  all.  Tac 
simply  opens  his  mouth. 
State  has  evidently  found  a 
joy  in   life.     Philip,   to   w 

in  light  protest  .   .   .] 
My  dear  Father! 
Stats  \as  he   beams   round]. 
real  Mahommedan? 

Coxstantine.  1  have  beeomi 
Mahommedan.  If  you  were  not 
would  be  inconvenient  to  live  per 
nently  at  Hit  ...  a  village  upon 
borders  of  Southern  Arabia  .  .  .  I 
is  my  home.  Besides,  1  was  eonver 
Thomas  [having  recovered  eru 
brcalh\.  1  didn't  know  you  could 
come  a  Mahommedan. 

Const ajjtine      [with      some    serer 
You  ean  become  a  Christian,  sir. 
Thomas    [a    little    shocked].     Ah  . 
quite  t.hi'  same  sort  of  thing. 

'    '-  thai  he  t 

trUr].      But   I 
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Mr.  Huxtable.     Who  cares  it  I'm 

ridiculous?     I've  not  spoken  to  you  for 

thirty    years  .  .  .  have     I '!     That    is 

.   .   .  I've  not  taken  more  notice  of  you 

than  1  could  help.     And  I  como  here 

to-day     full     of     forgiveness  .  .  .  and 

curiosity  ...   to  see  what  you'ro  really 

like  now  .   .   .  and  whether  I've  changed 

my  mind  ...  or  whether  1  never  really 

felt  all  that  about  you  at  all  .  .  .  and 

damned  if  you  dun  t  go  and  put  up  a 

fresh    (tame    on    roc !      What    about 

Amelia?      Religion    this    time!      Ma- 

hommedan,    indeed   ...  at   your   age  I 

Can't  ymi  -erer  settle  "down?     1   beg 

your    purdon,    Mr.    State.     All    right, 

Phil,   afterwards!     I've  not   done  .  .   . 

but  you're  quite  right  .  .  .  afterwards. 

[The  gust  over,  Mr.  State,  who 

is    (i    lit  lie    he-blown    by    il    at 

filch  clone  qiuirti  rn,  nays,  partly 

irith  a  peace- "inking  intention, 

partly  in  curioirity  ,  .  .] 

M  [i.  State.     Hut  do  you  indulge  in  a 

[Mm.   Huxtable  m  on  his  feet, 

riyhtcouidy  strepUaiU] 
Mu.   Huxtahlk.     If  you  insult  my 
si^tiT  bv  answering  that  question  .  .  . 
[With  a  tool  and  a  gesture  OoN- 

HTANTINE       CO  II        tiUl-Ct       him. 

Then  with  the  coldest  dignity  he 

replies  .   .  .] 

Oonstantinb.    My    houschuld.    sir, 

u  that  of  the  ordinary  EuaUirn  gentle- 

nian  of  my  position.     We  do  not  speak*" 

of  our  women  in  public.  ' 

Mr.   State.     I'm  sure    1    beg   your 

C'os'stantine.  Not  at  all.  It  is 
five  years  since  I  definitely  retired  from 
business  and  decided  to  consummate 
[[iv  affection  Tor  the  East  by  settling 
down  there  This  final  visit  to  Europe 
.  .  .  partly  to  sec  yon,  Mr.  State  .  .  . 
was  otherwise  only  to  confirm  my  judg- 
ment on  the  question. 

Mn.  State.      Has  it? 

( 'o\-stas'tin"e.  It  has.  I  was  always 
nut  i if  place  amongst  you.  1  was  some- 
times tempted  to  regret  rav  scandalous 
conduct  .  .  .  \A  slight  stir  from  Mr. 
Huntahle]  Hush,  Harry  .  .  .  hush! 
lint  I  never  could  persuade  myself  t» 
amend  it.  It  is  some  slight  personal 
'  to    me    to    discover  ... 


il  h  a  • 


■anger  i 


In  its  attitude  towirdg.  women  is  II 
Mu.  State.     Mad!  V 

C'onstaxtjne.     Mad. 
Thomas  [who  it  all  ears}.      I  say ! 


Const antine.  You  possibly  agree 
with  me,  Major  Thomas. 

Thou as  [much  taken  aback].  No 
...  1  don't  think  bo. 

Conbtantine.  Many  men  do,  but 
—  poor  fellows  —  they  dare  not  say 
so.  Por  instance,  Mr.  State,  what 
can  be  said  of  a  community  in  which 
five  men  of  some  ability  and  dignity 
are  met  together  to  traffic  in  .  .  . 
what  was  the  Numero  of  that  aphro- 
disiac that  so  particularly  attracted 
Major  Thomas? 

(Thomas  is  shocked  even  to  violence] 

Thomas.  No  .  .  .  really.  1  pro- 
test — 

Mn.  State  [utterly  calm].  Easy, 
Major  Thomas.  L*t  us  consider  the 
accusation  philosophically.  [Then  with 
the  sweetest  smile]  Surely  that  is  a 
gross  construction  to  put  on  the  in- 
stinct of  every  beautiful  woman  to 
adorn  herself. 

Constantine.  Why  gross?  I  de- 
light in  pretty  women,  prettily  adorned. 
To  come  home  after  a  day  a  work  to 
the  welcome  of  one's  women  folk 
to  find  them  unharasscd  by  notions  of 
business  or  politics  .  .  .  ready  to  re- 
fresh one's  spirit  by  attuning  it  to  the 
gentler,  sweeter  side  of  We  .  .  . 

Thomas  [making  hearty  atonement]. 
Oh!     Quite  so  .   .  -  quite  so. 

("on.itantine.  I  thought  you  would 
agree  with  me.  Major  Thomas.  That 
is  the  Mahonimcdau  gentleman's  do-* 
meslic  ideal. 

Thomas  [brought  «ji  shirt].     Is  it? 

pert  to  find  your  wife  dressed  like  that  " 
...   the  diamante  and  the  .  .   . 

Thomas  [mental  discomfort  growing  on 
him].     No  .  .  .  that  was  a  going  out 

Philip  [greatly  enjoying  this  contest]. 
Oh  .  .  .  Tommy!    Tommy! 

Thomas  [in  tortuosity  of  mind  —  and 
conscience].  But  I  tell  you  if  my  wife 
would  .  .  .  that  is,  if  anv  chap's  wife 
will  ...  I  mean  .  .  .  [Then  he  get*  it 
out]  If  a  woman  always  kept  herself 
smart  and  attractive  at  home  then  a 
man  would  have  no  excuse  for  gadding 
about  after  other  women. 

[Mb.    Huxtable  joins  the  fray, 
suddenly,  snappily] 

Mr.  Huxtable.  Sne  sits  looking 
after  tain  children  .  .  .  what  more  das* 
he  want  of  hwT  ■-      . 

C(KW»  kntisi.    "ftwrj  i»  Wwco.  Vm: 
bona,  lAa^cjt  tYusB»»- 
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Hoxtable.     I'm    not    a    born 

as.     Libertine  be  damned. 
$tate  [pacifically].     Gentlemen, 
fitlemen  .  .  .  these  are  abstract  prop- 

Hcxtable.        Gadding      after 
|other  man's  wife,  perhaps!     Though* 
't  think  TOO  ever  did  that.  Con- 
no  ..   .    I'll    do    vou    justice  .   ,   , 
t  think  you  ever  did. 


JniL[i"    [n-iiii   intente 

nue&tesn.    Oh, 

nnuy,  lommj 

an  you  say  the 

[Thomas  is 

the  indici 

Fhouar.     Phil, 

nkmif    of    that 
«a't.     And  .  . 

[Ma.    Ktat 

r.  nil  if  lliiliht  njnsted  ill 

that    iim  t    nice  .    .   . 

July.  Tnd   I   waan'l 

and    you    know    I 

^sySua^e.*1  Un" 

E     Inset     himself    in 

\ln.  Sran      / 
.    I'hilip.     We 

nan 

M  np.irht] 

Sour    Grapes, 
i't    be   personal 

want  to  attract. 

Mr.  Huxtable.     Yes,  it's  true. 
deny  it  any  other  time,  but  I've  b« 

thinking  a  bit  lately  .  .  .  and  I 
things  you  think  of  once  you  start 
think  I  And  it's  true.  [But  u-ilh  gr 
chivalry]  Only  they  don't  know  tl 
do  it.  They  don't  know  they  do 
[Then  a  doubt  occurring!  D'you  Ub 
they  know  they  do  it.  Phil? 

Philip.  Some  of  them  suspi 
Uncle. 

Mr.  Huxtabi.e  [his  faith  unapoUi 
No,  what  I  say  is  it  s  Instinct  - 
and  we've  just  got  to  be  as  nice- mini 
about  it  as  we  can.  There  was  Ju 
this  summer  at  Weymouth  .  .  .  ita 
one  of  my  daughters.  Bought  her 
e.  dress  .  .  .  not  one  of  the  Sum 
sort,  of  course  .  .  .  but  very  pre 
.  .  .  orange  colour,  it  was'  .  .  .  stri[ 
But  you  could  see  it  a  mile  off  on 
parade  .  .  .  and  her  sisters  all  * 
their  noses  out  of  joint.  I  said 
myself  .   .   .   Instinct  .   .   . 

[Suddenly  Mr.  State  rescuri 
discussion] 


Mr. 


Stai 


Yes, 


noblest  Instinct,  of  all  .  .  .  the  Insti 

to  Perpetuate  our  Race.     Let  us  t 

High  Ground  in  this  matter,  gentlem 

Covstantine  [uasfirrwf].     The  v 
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do  my  share.     It's  a  terrible  thing  to 
be    constantly    conscious    of    women. 

.They  have  their  uses  to  the  world  .  .  . 
as, -you    so    happily    phrased    it,    Mr. 
,te  .  .  .  their  perpetual  use  .  .  .  and 
ie  world's  intercut  .is  best  served  by 
__jeping  them  strictly  tos1t.    Are  these 
provocative  .ladies    [he  fingers   the   hat 

^ again]     remafl&fcfo^iaL.jperjretuation 

Hhow-a-days? 

[Once  more  Mr.  State  bursts  in 
—  this  time  almost  heart- 
brokenly] 
Mr.  State.  1  can't  bear  this,  sir 
...  1  can't  bear  to  take  such  a  view 
of  life  ...  no  man  of  feeling  could. 
Besides,  it's  Reactionary  .  .  .  you'ro 
on  the  wron£  tack.  You  must  come 
back  to  us,  sir.  You  gave  us  Joy  and 
Pleasure  .  .  .  can  we  do  without  them  ? 
When  you  lind  yourself  once  more 
among  the  Loveliness  you  helped  us 
to  Worship,  you'll  change  your  mind. 
What  was  the  end  of  that  little  story 
of  the  Duchess?  How,  on  the  ap- 
pointed night,  attired  in  her  Madras 
Creation,  she  swept  into  the  Ball  room 
with  a  frou-frou  of  silk  skirt  wafting 
Perfume  as  she  came  .  .  .  while  her 
younger  rivals  Pale  before  the  In- 
toxication of  her  Beauty,  and  every 
man  in  the  room  .  .  .  young  and  old 
.  .  .  struggles  for  a  ulimpse  ...  a 
Word  ...  a  Look.  [Once  again  he 
starts  to  soar]  A  Ball  room,  sir  .  .  . 
isn't  it  one  of  the  Sweetest  Sights  in 

""the  World?  When  bright  the  lamps 
shine  o'er  Fair  Women  and  Bravo  Men. 
Music  arises  with  iWi  Voluptuous  Swell. 
Soft  eyes  look  Ix>ve  to  eyes  which  speak 
again.  And  all  goes  Merry  as  a  Mar- 
riage* Bell!  Byron,  gentlemen,  taught 
me  at  my  mother's  knee.  The  poet  of 
l-iove  and  Liberty  .  .  .  read  in  every 
school  in  America. 

[At    the    end    of    this    recitation, 

which   Mr.    Huxtable   barely 

refrains  from  applauding,  Con- 

stantixe  goti  coolly on] 

Constantive.     Mr.    State,    that    is 

my    ease.     The    whole    of    our    upper 

class  life,  which  everyone  with  a  say 

^in  the  government  of  t  ho  country  tries 
to  lead  ...  is  now  run  as  a  ball  room 
is  run.  Men  swaggering  before  women 
.  .  .  the  women  ogrmg  4fra  mm  Onfffl 
«*-lad  got  some  training  in  manliness. 
But  now  frum  the- very  start  .  .  .  ! 
In  your  own  progressive  country  .  .  . 
mixed  education  .  .  .  oh,  my  dear  air 
.  .  .  mixed  education  f 


\ 


Mr.  State.     A  softening  influence. 

Constaxtine  [unexpectedly].  Of 
course  it  is.  And  what  has  it  sunk 
to,  moreover  ...  all  education  now- 
adays ?  Book-learning.  Because 
woman's  a  dab  at  that  .  .  .  though 
it's  of  quite  secondary  importance  to 
a  man. 

Thomas  [feelingly].     That's  so. 

Constantixe.  And  moral  influence. 
Woman's  morality  .  .  .  the  worst  in 
the  world.  * 

Philip.     Slave  morality. 

Constantine.  Yes.  Read  Nietzsche 
.  .  .  as  my  friend  Tarleton  says.  [All 
one  gathers  from  this  cryptic  allusion 
is  that  Mr.  Huxtable,  at  any  rate, 
reprobates  Tarleton,  and,  infer entially, 
Nietzsche]  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
it  grows  worse  .  .  .  married  professors 
.  .  .  Newnham  and  Girton  .  .  .  suf- 
frage questions  .  .  .  nurity  questions. 

Mr.  Huxtable.  Of  course,  some  of 
tho  novels  .  .  . 

CoNBTAXTiN'E.     From    seventeen    to 
thirty-four^ .  .  the  years  which  a  man 
should  consecrate  to  the  acquiring  of  i 
political  virtue  .  .  .  wherever  he  turns  J 
nc-ia  distracted,  provoked,  tantalised  by  r 

the     birrrnrrrT"*T)riigrr).GP    i?t,  SS^H^h.  * 
How's  he  to  keep  a  clear^nTain  for  the 
larger    issues    of    life?     Why    do    you 
soldiers,  Major  Thomas,  volunteer  with 
such  alacrity  for  foreign  service? 

Thomas  [u>I7^n5  jiiii»pU~<Good  God 
...  I  never  thought  of  that. 

Conhtan'tine.     What's    the    result?, 
Every    great    public    question  . 

f)olitics,  all  religion,  all  economy 
>eing  brought  down  to  the  lev* " 
women's  emotion.  Admirable  in 
way,  .  .  .  charming  in  its  place!  But 
softening,  sentimentalising,  enervating 
.  .  .  lapping  the  world,  if  you  let  it, 
in  the  nursery  cotton  wool  of  pret  tineas 
and  pettiness.  Men  don't  realise  how 
far  rotted  by  the  process  they  are  .  .  . 
that's  what's  so  fatal.  We're  used  to  a 
whole  nation's  anger  being  vented  in 
scoldings  ...  or  rather  we're  getting 
used  to  the  thought  that  it's  naughty 
to  be  angry  at  all.  Justice  degenerates 
into  kindness  .  .  .  that  doesn't  surprise 
us.  Religion  is  a  pretty  hymn  tune  to 
keep  us  from  fear  or  the  dark.  You  four 
unfortunates  might  own  the  truth  just 
for  once  .  .  .  you  needn't  tell  your 
wives. 

Mr.  State.     I  vcol  ws*\.  \mmx>r^« 

it. 
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Mr.  State  [a  little  astonished].  But 
no  matter. 

Constantine  [icith  full  appreciation 
of  what  he  says].  Women  haven't  morals 
or  intellect  in  our  sense  of  the  words. 
They  have  other  incompatible  qualities 
quite  as  important,  no  doubt.  But 
shut  thorn  away  from  public  life  and 
public    exhibition.     It's    degrading    to 

V compete  with  them  .  .  .it's  as  de- 
grading to  eompete  for  them.  Perhaps 
we're  too  late  already  .  .  .  but  oh,  my 
dear  sentimental  Sir  \he  addresses  the 
pained  though  admiring  Mr.  Statk], 
if  we  could  raplant  the  la-un-1  bushes 
thick  enough  we  might  yet  rediscover 
the  fine  manly  world  we  are  losing. 

[Except  Philip,  who  sits  ditactud 
and  attentive,  they  arc  all  rather 
depressed  by  this  judgment  upon 
them.  Thomas  recovers  suffi- 
ciently to  ask  .  .  .] 
Thomas.  Are  you  advocating  polyg- 
amy in  England? 

Constantine.  That  is  what  it 
should  come  to. 

Thomas.  Well  ...  I  call  that 
rather  shocking.  [Then  irith  some  hope- 
ful interest \     And  is  i;  practical? 

Constantine.  I  did  not  anticipate 
the  reform  in  my  lifetime  ...  so  I  left 
for  the  East. 

Phil.ii>  \ finely].  You  did  quite  right, 
Father.  I  wish  everyone  of  your  way 
of  thinking  would  do  the  same. 

[Co n  st a  xti  n  e  is  rendu  for  h  i m ] 
Constantine.     Are  you  prepared  for 
""so  much  depopulation?     Think  of  the 
women  who'd  f>e  off  to-morrow. 

[Mr.      Hijxtarle      wales     from 
stupefaction    to    say     with     tra- 
in em \o  us  e m  ph asis ] 
Mr.  Huxtahle.     Never! 
Constantine.     Wrong,  Harry. 
Mr.  Huxtahle.     No,  I'm  not  wrong 
just  because  you  say  so !     You  ought 
to   listen    to    me   a    bit   sometimes.     I 
always  listened  to  you. 

Constantine.  Bless  your  quick 
temper. 

[Who  could  resist  ( -onstantine's 
smile  .   .   .    Well,       not      Hux- 
tahle] 
Mr.    Huxtahle.     Oh  ...  go       on 
.  .  .  tell    mo    why    I'm    wrong  ...  I 
daresay  i  am. 

Constantine.     Even    if    vou    have 

liked    bringing    up    six    daughters    and 

»  not     getting     them     married  .  .  .  how 

have  they  liked  it?     You  should  have 

drowned  ihvin  at  birth,  Harry  ,  .  . 


Mr.  Huxtable.  You  must  haw 
your  joke,  mustn't  you? 

Constantine.     Therefore,  how  mud 

Eloasanter  for  you  .  .  .  how  mot* 
etter  for  them  ...  if  you'd  only  to 
J  find  one  man  ready,  for  a.  small. -am- 
'  sideration,  to  marry  the  lot. 

Mr.  Huxtable  [with  intense  delight]. 
Now  if  1  was  to  tell  my  wjfe_;tiyU  si 
wouldn't  see  the  umour  of  it. 

Constantine.  The  woman  emanci- 
pator's last  ditch,  Mr.  State,  is  the 
trust  that  women  will  side  with  him. 
Don't  make  any  mistake.  This  is  a 
serious  question  to  them  ...  of  health 
and  happiness  .  .  .  and  sometimes  of 
bread  and  butter.  Quite  apart  from 
our  customers  hero  .  .  .  kept  women, 
every  one  of  them  .  .  . 

Mr.  State  [in  some  alarm].  You 
don't  say! 

Constantine  [gently  lifting  him  from 
the  little  trap],     Economically.       Kept 
"*by  their  husbands  ...  or  if  they  live 
on  their  dividends,  kept  by  Society. 

Philip.  What  about  men  who  live 
on  their  dividends? 

Mr.  State.  No  .  .  .  now  don't  Ut 
us  go  on  to  polities. 

Constantine.  .  .  .  And  apart  from 
the  prisoners  in  that  chasUUitJie  fortress 
on  Denmark  Hill  .  .  .  we "  used  to 
employ,  Harry,  between  us  .  .  . 
what?  .  .  .  two  or  three  hundred  fnv 
and  independent  women  .  .  .  making 
elothes  for  the  others,  the  ladii.* 
They  are  as  free  as  you  like  . 
free  to  go  .  .  .  free  to  starve.  How 
much  do  they  rejoice  in  their  freedom 
*  to  earn  their  living  by  ruining  their 
^health  and  stifling  their  instinct?? 
Answer  me,  Harry,  you  monster  of 
good-nat  ured  wickedness. 

Mu.  lit* xt able.     What's  that? 

Constantine.  You  keep  an  indus- 
trial seraglio. 

Mr.  Hi'xtahle.     A  what? 

Constantine.  What  else  is  yo;;r 
Roberts  and  Huxtable  but  &  lin^i'ii  ,r" 
industry?  Do  you  know  that  it  worn1*! 
sicken  with  horror  a  good  Mahomm^ 
dan?  You  buy  these  girls  in  the  ojhi. 
market  .  .  .  you  keep  them  under  lu-k 
and  key  .  .  . 

Mr.  Huxtable.     I  do? 

Constantino.  Quite  right,  Harry, 
no  harm  done.  [Then  his  voice  sinh 
to  the.  utmost  seriousness]  But  you  coin 
your  profits  out  of  them  by  puttinir 
on  exhibition  for  ten^  hours  a  day  .  .  . 
their  good  looks,  their  good  manner?. 
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their /Womanhood.  Hired  out  it  is  to 
any^t ranger  to  hold  as  cheap  for  a  few 
minutes  as  common  decency  allows. 
And  when  you've  worn  them  out  you 
turn  them  out  .  .  .  forget  their  very 
names  .  .  .  wouldn't  know  their  faces 
if  you  met  them  selling  matches  at 
your  door.  For  such  treatment  of 
potential  motherhood,  my  Prophet  con- 
demns a  man  to  Hell, 
i  Mr.  Huxtable  [breathless  with  amaze- 
tnent].  Well,  I  never  did  in  all  my 
born  days!  They  can  marry  respect- 
ably, can't  they?  We  like  em  to 
marry. 

Philip.  Yes,  Uncle  ...  I  went  into 
that  question  with  Miss  Yates  and  the 
Brigstocks  this  morning. 

Constantine    [completing    his    case] 
I  ask  you  all  .  .  .  what  is.  to  nappe 
to  you  as  a  nation?     Where  are  your] 
future  generations  coming  from?    What] 
with  the  well-kept  women  you  flat 
and  test  net  icise  till  they  won't  give  you 
children,  and  the  free  women  you  wor 
at  market  rates  till  they  can't  give  yo 
children  .  .  . 

Mr.  Huxtable  [half -humorously 
sulky].  Miss  Yates  has  obliged  us, 
anvhow. 

Philip  [quickly  capping  him].  And 
we're  going  to  dismiss  her. 

[Mr.  Huxtable  flashes  again  irito 
protestation] 

Mr.  Huxtable.  What  else  can  we 
do?  But  1  said  you  weren't  to  be 
hard  on  the  girl.  And  I  won't  be  upset 
like  this.  I  want  to  take  things  as  I 
find  em  .  .  .  that  is  as  I  used  to  find 
em  .  .  .  before  there  was  any  of  these 
ideas  going  around  .  .  .  and  I'm  sure 
we  were  happier  without  em.  Stifling 
their  instincts  .  .  .  it's  a  horrid  way 
to  talk.  And  I  don't  believe  it.  I 
could  send  for  every  girl  in  the  shop, 
and  not  one  of  em  would  hint  at  it  to 
me.  [He  has  triumphed  with  himself 
so  far,  but  his  new-born  intellectual 
conscience  brings  him  down]  ^  Not  that 
that  proves  anything,  does  it?  I'm  a 
fool.  It's  a  beastly  world.  But  I 
don't  make  it  so,  do  I? 

Philip.     Who  does? 

Mr.  Huxtable.  Other  people. 
[Philip's  eye  is  on  him]  Oh,  I  see  it 
coming.  You're  going  to  say  we're 
all  the  other  people  or  something.  I'm 
getting  up  to  you. 

Constantine  [very  carefully].  What 
is  this  about  a  Miss  Yates? 

Philip.    A   Utile    bother   down   at' 


Peckham.     I   can  tell  you  afterwards 
if  you  like. 

Constantine.  No  .  .  .  there  is  no 
need. 

[Something  in  the  tone  of  this  last 

makes  Philip  look  up  quickly. 

But  Mr.  State,  with  a  sudden 

thought,  has  first  dived  for  his 

watch,    and   then,    at   the   sight 

of  it,  gets  up  from  the  table] 

Mr.    State.     Gentlemen,    are    you 

aware  of   the   time?     I    may   mention 

that    I    have   a   City   appointment   at 

four  o'clock. 

Constantine  [polite,  but  leisurely]. 
Are  we  detaining  you,  Mr.  State? 
Not  universal  or  compulsory  polygamy/ 
Major  Thomas.  That  would  be  non- 
sense. The  very  distribution  of  the 
sexes  forbids  it.  But  its  recognition 
is  one  of  the  logical  outcomes  of  the 
aristocratic  method  of  government. 
And  that's  the  only  ultimate  method 
..  .  all  others  are  interim  plans  for 
sifting  out  *- tmpmmm  •  ai  istuerai'iesv  -  -Xha 
community  of  the  fuiura^wilL^pecialise 
its  functions.  Women  will  finoT  T 
hope,  some  intellectual  companions  like 
my  son,  who  will,  besides,  take  a  gentle 
interast  fir  the  f?mmiy  ■  4kmnciL  There 
will  be  fiingle-heartea  men  like  Harry, 
content  Trifn" Tiff-fa ih i g nr ri  domesticity. 
There  will  1hj  poets  like  y6TT;-Mr.  State, 
to  dream  about  women  and  to  dress 
them  .  .  .  their  bodies  in  silks  and 
their  virtues  in  phrases.  But  there 
must  also  be  such  men  as  Major  Thomas 
and  myself  .  .  . 

IThojua*  rises,  yet  again,  to  this 

piece  of  chaff] 

Thomas.     No,     no!     I'm     not    like 

that  .  .  .  not    in    the    least.     Because 

a  fellow  has  been  in  the  Army !     Don't 

drag  me  in. 

Mr.  State.  As  stimulating  a  con- 
versation as  I  remember.  A  little 
hard  to  follow  at  times  .  .  .  but  worth 
far  more  than  the  sacrifice  of  any  mere 
business  doings. 

[Constantine  takes  the  hint  grar 

ciously,  and  is  apt  for  business 

at  once] 

Constantine.     My  fault !     Shall  we 

agree,  Mr.  State,  to  accept  as  much  of 

your  offer  as  you  have  no  intention  of 

altering?     We  are  dealing  for  both  the 

shops  ? 

Mr.    State.     Yes.     What    are    we 
proposing  to  knock  oft  \hsxt  ^"sfcosaa&ss^ 
Maioi  Ttotaaat  .  ~ 
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off*? 


Phil,  what  wen  wo 

housund. 

A     varv     credit&Me 

ei'ptcd,    Mr. 


to 


.1  down  only  rijjht  t  U<iu-;Ltbl. 

intine  [keeping  the  adrantogr], 

liat  merely  romantic  of  you,  Mr. 

.   .  not    in    the    beat    form    of 

But    the    conditions,    you 

tine.     We      accept       vour 

If  they  won't  work  you'll 

;ious  to  alter  them.     So  the 

I  |Mn.  Htxtadle's  eyes  lire  wide] 

tXTABLE.       But  look   here. 

Uncle  Harry  has  something 

stable  [assertively].     Yes. 
stisE.     Something     differ- 

f,  llairv? 

[after  thinking  it  oner]. 


Philip.  I  have  to  meet  a  man  abotf 
a  new  system  of  eountry  house  d ra  '  . 
that  he  wants  me  to  finance.  I  cu 
hiirdly  hi)])t!  fur  another  Tranacendenti 
Discussion  upon  that. 

Conbtantine.     Why  not  ? 
Mb.  State.     If  you  were  he !     Good- 
bye,    sir.     Good-day,     Mr.      HoxuU- 
Till    to-morrow,    Major   Thomas.     So 
Mr.  Philip,  don't  see  me  down. 

[He    is    off   for    h-U     next    4ml 
Philip    civilly   takes    him   pas 
the  door,  saying  .   .   .] 
Philip.     Your    ear's    at     the     Boa! 
Street  entrance.  I  expect. 

[Arid  then  he  comes  bach.     Cos- 
stantike    is    keeping     half   i 
friendly  eye  on  Hox.ta.ble,  iri. 
fidgets  under  it.     Thomas  lako 
breath  and  expounds  a  griertinn 
Thomas.     That's  how  he  settles  busi- 
ness.    But  leaves  us  all  the   papers  to 
do.      I  shall  take  mine  home.      The  font- 
thirty  rott  me  indoors  by  a  quarter  u 
six.     Time    for    a   cup    of    tea  I     Phii 
have  you  got  China  tea? 
Philip.      Downstairs. 
Mb.  Huxtable.     I  must  be  getting 
back,  1  think. 

Constantine.         Harry  .  .  .  you're 
running  awav  from  n 
Mk.     Ml- 
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the  other,  desperately  nervous. 
Constantine  smiling  at  him. 
Philip  cannot  resist  it.  He 
says  .  .  .] 
Philip.  It's  afterwards  now,  Uncle. 
Fire  away. 

[And  is  off.  Constantine  still 
smiles.  Poor  Mr.  Huxtable 
makes  a  desperate  effort  to  do 
the  proper  thing  by  this  repro- 
bate, ne  forms  his  face  into  a 
frown.  It  s  no  use;  an  answer- 
ing smile  will  come.  He  sur- 
renders] 
Mr.  Huxtable.  Look  here  .  .  . 
don't  let's  talk  about  Amelia. 

Constantine.  No  .  .  .  never  rake 
up  the  past. 

Mr.  Huxtable.     Lord!    What   else) 
has  a  chap  got  to  think  of? 

Constantine.  That's  why  you  look 
so  old. 

Mr.  Huxtable.     Do  I,  now? 
Constantine.     What  ago  are  you? 
Mr.  Huxtable.     Sixty. 

[The  two  sit  down  together] 
Constantine.     You  should  come  and 
slay  with  me  at  Hit  .  .  .  not  far  from 
Ilillel  .  .  .  Hillel  is  Babylon,  Harry. 

Mr.  Huxtable  [curious].  What's  it 
like  there? 

Constantine.  The  house  is  white, 
and  there  are  palm  trees  about  it  .  .  . 
and  not  far  off  flows  the  Euphrates. 

Mr.  Huxtable.  Just  like  in  the 
Bible.  [His  face  is  wistful]  Constan- 
tine. • 
Constantine.  Yea,  Harry. 
Mr.  Huxtable.  You've  said  odder 
things  this  afternoon  than  I've  ever 
heard  you  say  before. 

Constantine.  Probably  not. 
Mr.  Huxtable  [wondering].  And  I 
haven't  really  minded  em.  But  I  be- 
lieve it's  the  first  time  I've  ever  under- 
stood you  .  .  .  and  p'raps  that's  just 
as  well  for  me. 

Constantine  [encouragingly].  Oh 
.  .  .  why,  Harry  r 

Mr.  Huxtable.  Because  .  .  . 
d'you  think  it's  only  not  being  very 
Iplever  keeps  us  .  .  .  well  behaved? 

Constantine.  Has  it  kept  you 
happy  ? 

Mr.  Huxtable  [impatient  at  the 
>fffy  word].  Anyone  can  be  happy. 
Yhat  worries  me  is  having  got  to  my 
age  and  only  just  beginning  to  under- 
stand anything  at  all.  And  you  can't 
learn  it  out  of  books,  old  man.  Books  \ 
don't  tell  you  the  truth  ...  at  least  \ 


$ 


not  any  that  I  can  find.  I  wonder  if 
I'd  been  a  bit  of  a  dog  like  you  .  .  .  ? 
But  there  it  is  .  .  .  you  can't  do 
things  on  purpose.  And  what's  more, 
don't  you  go  to  think  I'd  have  done 
them  u  I  could  .  .  .  knowing  them  to 
be  wrong.  [Then  comes  a  discovery] 
But  I  was  always  jealous  of  you,  Con-f 
stantine,  for  you  seemed  to  get  the  ¥ 
best  of  everything  .  .  .  and  I  know 
people  couldn't  help  being  fond  of 
you  ...  for  I  was  fond  of  you  my- 
self, whatever  you  did.  That  was  odd 
to  start  with.  And  now  here  we  are, 
both  of  us  old  chaps  .  .  . 

Constantine  [as  he  throws  back  his 
head],     I  am  not  old. 

Mr.  Huxtable  [with  sudden  mis- 
giving].    You  don't  repent,  do  you? 

Constantine.     What  of? 

Mr.  Huxtable.  Katherine  said  this 
morning  that  you  might  vhave  .  .  . 
but  I  wasn't  afraid  of  that.  [Now  h* 
wags  his  head  wisely]  You  know  .  .  . 
you  evil-doers  .  .  .  you  upset  us  all, 
and  you  hurt  our  feelings,  and  of  course 
you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself. 
But  .  .  .  well  .  .  .  it's  like  the  only 
time  I  went  abroad.  I  was  sick  going 
...  I  was  orribly  uncomfortable  .  .  . 
I  ated  the  cooking  ...  I  was  sick 
coming  back.  But  I  wouldn't  have 
missed  it.  .  .    ! 

Constantine  [in  affectionate  good 
fellowship].     Come  to  Arabia,  Harry. 

Mr.  Huxtable  [humorously  pathetic 
about  it].  Don't  you  make  game  of 
me.  My  timo's  over.  What  have  I 
done  with  it,  now  ?  Married.  Brought 
up  a  family.  Been  master  to  a  few_ 
hundred  girls  and  fellows  who  neve  ' 
really  cared  a  bit  for  me.  I've  been 
made  a  convenience  of  .  .  .  that's  my 
life.  That's  where  I  envy  you.  You've 
had  your  own  way  .  .  .  and  you  don't 
look  now  as  if  you'd  be  damned  for  it, 
either. 

Constantine  \in  gentlemanly  de- 
fiance],    I  sha'n't  be. 

[Mr.  Huxtable  shakes  a  fist, 
somewhat,  though  unconsciously, 
in  the  direction  of  the  ceiling] 

Mr.  Huxtable.  It's  not  fair,  and 
I  don't  care  who  hears  me  say  so. 

Constantine.  Suppose  we  shout  it 
from  the  top  of  the  bus. 

[As  they  start,  Mr.  Huxtable 
returns  to  his  mundane%  re- 
sponsible  mW\  xa. 

man  .  •  .  yrf^  <sxssx»*  ts*^  ^^  ^ 


.  and  it's  all  very  well  having 
theories  and  being  able  to  talk  .  .  . 
still,  you  did  treat  Amelia  very  badly 
.  .  and  those  oilier  noes,  too  .  .  . 
iv  what  you  like !  Let  go  ray  arm, 
ill  you! 

Co.VST  ANTING.        Why? 

Mr.  Huxtahle  [his  scruples  lesn 
•rang  than  the  soft  touch  of  ("onstan- 
.ine'h  huii'l]-  Well,  p'raps  you  needn't. 
\A  thoughtHrrikss  him]     Are  you  really 

Koine  away  for  good  thw  time? 

Const  an  tine.     To-morrow. 
Mb,     HcstauLE     [beaming    on     lira]. 
Then  come  home  and  see  mother  and 
the  girls. 

(Major     Thomas     earnest     back, 
looking  about  Aim] 

ixouse  me  ...   I  left  my 


liike    thera 


hat. 

Constant!  sb.     I 
rerv  uncomfortable. 

Mu.    Huxtahle    |/iis    smile   fading]. 

D'you     think    so?     Won't    it    do    era 

;ood  .  .  .  broaden  their  minds? 

|  Phi  Lie  rams  back,  too\ 

Mb.     Hi-stable.      1'hil   .   .   .  shall     1 

r  father  orac  to  call? 


Phii 


•  [after 
pith  great   chetrj, 


Philip.  After  all  ...  as  ai 
stract  proposition.  Tommy  .  .  . 
andry  is  just  as  simple  a  way  .  . 
as  far  as  we  know,  as  much  Ke 
way  as  the  other.  We  ought  tc 
put  that  point  to  the  gentle  Mah< 

Thomas  [after  vainly  considerii 
for  a  momenl\.  Phil,  I  should  t 
see  you  in  love  with  a  wooiat 
It'd  serve  you  right. 

[Suddenly  Philip  drops  hit 
ing  tone  and  hie  face 
gentle  and  grave] 

Philip.  Tommy  .  .  .  what's 
purpose  of  it  all?  Apart  froi 
sentimental  wallowings  of  Mr.  E 
Perrin  State  .  .  .  and  putting 
Lord  of  Creation,  my  father,  o 
side  For  a  moment  .  .  .  what— J 
slow-breeding,  civilised  peoptoei 
offaye  .  .  .  and  ilwrWauty  ZT\ 
.'.  .  and  the  artistic  setting  that  1 
demands?  For  which  we  do  pay 
a  big  price,  you  know.  Tommy, 
do  we  get  for  it? 

Thomas    [utterly    at  *aea\.     I 

Philip.  It's  an  important  qui 
Think  it  over  in  the  train. 

Old  chap  ...  I  he% 
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then  she  lifts  her  head  to  listen. 
Philip  is  comfortable  upon  the  sofa 
opposite;  he  is  smoking,  and  is 
deep,  besides,  in  some  weighty 
volume,  the  Longman  Edition  of 
the  Minority  Report  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commission,  perhaps. 
It  is  a  charming  room.  The  walls  are 
grey,  the  paint  is  a  darker  grey. 
The  curtains  to  the  two  long  windows 
are  of  the  gentlest  pink  brocade;  the 
lights  that  hang  on  plain  little 
brackets  from  the  walls  jare  a  soft 
pink,  too,  and  there  is  no  other 
colour  in  the  room,  but  the  maziness 
of  some  Persian  rugs  on  the  floor 
and  the  mellowed  brilliancy  of  the 
Arundel  prints  on  the  walls.  There 
is  no  more  furniture  than  there 
need  be;  there  is  not  more  light  than 
there  need  be;  yet  it  w  not  empty  or 
dreary.  There  is  just  nothing  to 
jar,  nothing  to  prevent  a  sensitive 
soul  finding  rest  there. 

[The  parlour  maid  comes  in;  she  is 
dressed  in  grey,  too,  capless,  some 
black  ribbons  about  her.  (Really, 
Jessica's  home  inclines  to  be  a 
little  precious  !)  She  brings  letters, 
one  for  Jessica,  two  for  Philip, 
and  departs] 

Philip.     Last  post. 

Jessica.     Half -past  nine.     I  suppose 
your  father  means  to  como? 

Philip.     He  said  so. 

Mrs.    Madras.     Is   your   letter   in- 
teresting, Jessica? 

Jessica.     A  receipt. 

Mrs.  Madras.     Do  you  run  bills? 

Jessica.     Lots. 

Miis.  Madras.     Is  that  quite  wise? 

Jessica.  The  tradesmen  prefer  it. 
[JJ,vt/A  that  she  walks  to  her  writing 
table.  Jessica's  manner  to  her 
mother-in-law  is  over-courteous, 
an  unkind  weapon  against  which 
the  old  lady,  but  half  conscious 
of  it,  is  quite  defenceless. 
Philip  has  opened  his  second 
letter,  and  whistles,  at  its  con- 
tents, a  bar  of  a  tune  that  is  in 
his  head] 

Jessica.     Wiua'Alhfijnattor,  Phil  ? 
[  To  emphasise  his  JeeTtngiThe  "per- 
forms    the     second     bar     with 
variations] 

Jessica.     As  bad  as  that? 

[For  final  comment  he  brings  the 
matter  to  a  full  close  on   one 


\ 


expressive  note,  and  puts  tht 
letter  away.  Jessica  flicks  ai 
him  amusedly]  ' 

Mrs.  Madras.  How  absurd!  You 
can't  tell  in  the  least  what  he  means. 

Jessica.    No. 

[With  forced  patience  she  wander  a 
back  to  her  piano] 

Mrs.  Madras.  You  might  play  ua 
something,  Jessica  .  .  .  just  to  pass 
the  time. 

[Unobserved,    Jessica    casts    her 
eyes  up  to  the  ceilina]     • 

Jessica.     Wnat  will  you  have? 

Mrs.  Madras.  I  am  sure  you  play 
all  the  latest  things. 

Jessica.  I'm  afraid  you  don't  really 
like  my  playing. 

Mrs.  Madras.  I  do  think  it's  a 
little  professional.  I  prefer  something 
softer. 

[Jessica  leaves  the  piano] 

Jessica.  I'm  afraid  we  are  giving 
you  a  dull  evening. 

Mrs.  Madras  \with  that  suddenness 
which  seems  to  characterise  the  Hux- 
table  family].  Why  do  you  never  call 
mo  mother,  Jessica  ? 

Jessica.     Don't  I? 

Mrs.  Madras  [resenting  prevarica- 
tion].    You  know  you  don't. 

Jessica.  I  suppose  I  don't  think  of 
you  just  like  thai. 

Mrs.  Madras.  What  has  that  to  do 
with  it? 

Jessica  [more  coldly  courteous  than 
ever].     Nothing  .  .  .  Mother. 

Mrs.  Madras.  That's  not  a  very 
nice  manner  of  giving  way,  either,  u 
it? 

Jessica  [on  the  edge  of  an  outburst]. 
It  seemed  to  mo  sufficiently  childish. 

Mrs.    Madras    [parading    a    double 

injury].     I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 

It  s  easy  to  be  too  clever  for  me,  Jessica. 

[Philip  mercifully  intervenes] 

Philip.  Mother,  what  do  you  think 
parents  gain  by  insisting  on  respect 
and  affection  from  grown-up  children? 

Mrs.  Madras.     Isn't  it  their  right? 

Philip.  But  I  asked  what  they 
gained. 

Mrs.  Madras.  Isn't  it  natural? 
When  an  old  woman  has  lost  her  hus- 
band, or  worse,  if  she's  to  lose  her 
children,  too,  what  has  she  left? 

Jessica  [recovering  a  little  kindness]. 
Her  womanhood,  Mother. 

Philip.  Her  old-^wc^&Ns*^.  "^ 
know,  \V  Tnatf  V*>  *  ^«rj  \*»stf* 
poA&QBsum.. 


Representative  British  Dramas 


I  parlour    maid   announces     "Mr. 

fiuMtanline  Madras."    T hi rt  stands 

Jmstautine    in   the   briijht   light   of 

nore  drairiaiii-nltii  diymjU-d 

.l.<   he  comes  m,   though, 

is  if  there  tea*  the  slightest 

his     charming     mannirs. 

t   has    not    changed    his  clothes  for 

inciting,     lie    goes    straight     to 

ica,     and     it     seems     that     he 

i   curious   soft    way   of  shaking 

.ntine.      How     do     you     do, 
I  find  you  looking  beautiful. 
■Jessica  acknowledges  the  compli- 
ant   u-ilh    a    little,    disdainful 


Philip  have 


the 


u-ife.  She  does  not  look  up, 
but  her  frice  icrinkivs  puthetic- 
ally.  Ho  he  speaks  at  last] 
ne.  Well,  Amelia? 
,1rs.  Madras  it  must  be 
\tment  or  tears,  or  both. 
Resentment  comes  first] 

ldras.      Is  that   the  way   to 
o  after  thirty  years! 
riNF.  [amiably].     Perhaps  it 
there's  not  much  variety  of 


constantine 

Mrs.  Madras. 

Cons 

For  e 


To-morrow 
For  good  ? 
[with       thank  tgiritf. 


Mrs.    Madras    [desperately    resolali. 
^Will  you  take  me  with  you  ? 

(/(     takes     CoNSTANTl-VE     just    1 

moment  to  recover] 

No,    Amelia,    I   d 


Mrs.  Madras  {Te-actinQ  a  tiUU 
hytttricatM,  I'm  sure  I  don't  ma 
to  go,  ami  I'm  sure  I  never  meant  to 
ask  you.  But  you  haven't  chang«i  i 
bit,  Constantine  ...  in  spite  of  yoar 
beard.  [Then  the  voice  sodden*  e*i 
almost  dies  away]     I  have. 

Constantine.     Only  externally,  la 

Mrs.  Mai 


money. 

Constant] 


s.     Why  did  you  ev« 
<u   married    me   for  mj 

[sighting   boredom].     It 

is  so  long  ago. 

Mrs.  Madras.  It  isn't  ■  .  .  it 
seems  like  yesterday.  Didn't  you 
marrv  mo  for  my  money  ? 

Constantine.         Partly,  Amelia. 

partly.     Whv  did  vou  marry  me? 

Mrs.      Madras.      I     wanted     to,    1 
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that    woman    and    her    son  .  .  .  that 
Flora? 

Constantine.  The  son  is  an  en- 
gineer .  .  .  promises  very  well,  his 
employers  tell  me.  Flora  lives  at 
Hitchin  .  .  .  quite  comfortably,  1  have 
reason  to  believe. 

Mrs.  Madras.  She  was  older  than 
me. 

Constantine.  About  the  same  age, 
I  think. 

Mrs.  Madras.  You've  given  her 
money  ? 

Constantine  [his  eyebrows  up].  Cer- 
tainly .  .  .  they  were  both  provided 
for. 

Mrs.  Madras.  Don't  you  expect 
mo  to  be  jealous? 

Constantine  [with  a  sigh].  Still, 
Amelia? 

Mrs.  Madras.  Do  you  ever  see  her 
now? 

Constantine.  I  havon't  seen  her 
for  years. 

Mrs.  Madras.  It  seems  to  me  she 
has  been  just  as  well  treated  as  I  have 
...  if  not  better. 

Constantine.     She  expected  less. 

Mrs.  Madras.  And  what  about  the 
others  ? 

Constantine  \his  patience  giving  out]. 
No,  really,  it's  thirty  years  ago  ...  I 
cannot  fight  my  battles  over  again. 
Please  teU  mo  what  I  can  do  for  you 
beyond  taking  you  back  with  me. 

Mrs.  Madras  [cowering  to  the  least 
harshness],  I  didn't  mean  that.  I 
don't  know  what  made  mo  say  it. 
But  it's  dreadful  seeing  you  once 
more  and  being  alone  with  you. 

Constantine.  Now,  Amelia,  are  you 
going  to  cry  again? 

Mrs.  Madras  [setting  her  teeth].     No. 

Constantine.     That's  right. 

[Mrs.  Madras  really  does  pull 
herself  together,  and  becomes 
intensely  reasonable] 

Mrs.  Madras.  What  I  really  want 
you  to  do,  if  you  please,  Constantine, 
is  not  to  go  away.  I  don't  expect  us 
to  live  together  .  .  .  after  the  way 
you  have  behaved  I  could  not  consent 
to  such  a  thing.  But  somebodv  must 
look  after  you  when  you  are  ill,  and, 
what's  more,  I  don't  think  you  ought 
to  go  and  die  out  of  your  own  country. 

Constantine  [meeting  reason  with 
reason].  My  dear  ...  I  have  formed 
other  ties. 

Mrs.  Madras.  Will  you  please  ex- 
plain exactly  what  you  mean  by  that? 


Constantine.    I  am  a  Mahommedan. 

Mrs.  Madras.     Nonsense! 

Constantine.  Possibly  you  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  Mahommedan 
marriage  laws. 

Mrs.  Madras.  D'you  mean  to  say 
you're  not  married  to  me? 

Constantine.  No  .  .  .  though  itt 
was  not  considered  necessary  tor  me 
to  take  that  into  account  in  conforming 
to  it  ...  I  did. 

Mrs.  Madras.  Well  ...  I  never 
thought  you  could  behave  any  worse. 
Why  weren't  you  satisfied  in  making 
me  unhappy?  If  you've  gone  and 
committed  blasphemy  as  well  ...  I 
don't  know  what's  to  become  of  you, 
Constantino. 

Constantine.  Amelia,  if  I  had  boon 
a  Mahommedan  from  the  beginning 
you  mlght'-toe- Jiving  happily  with  me 
now.  ■■■■ 

Mrs.  Madras.  How  can  you  say 
such  a  horrible  thing?  Suppose  it 
were  true? 

Constantine.  I  came  from  the 
East. 

Mrs.  Madras.     You  didn't. 

Constantine.  Let  us  be  quite,  a*** 
curate.  My  grandfather  was  a  Smyrna 
Jew. 

Mrs.  Madras.  You  never  knew 
him.  Your  mother  brought  you  up  a 
Baptist. 

Constantine.  I  was  an  unworthy 
Baptist.  As  a  Baptist  I  owe  you 
apologies  for  my  conduct.  What  does 
that  excellent  creed  owe  me  for  the 
little  hells  of  temptation  and  shame 
and  remorse  that  I  passed  through 
because  of  it? 

Mrs.  Madras  [in  pathetic  wonder]. 
Did  you,  Constantine? 

Constantine.     I  did. 

Mrs.  Madras.     You  never  told  me. 

Constantine  [with  manly  pride].  I 
should  think  not. 

Mrs.  Madras.  But  I  was  longing 
to  have  you  say  you  were  sorry,  and 
let  me  forgive  you.  Twice  and:  three 
times  I'd  have  forgiven  you  .  .  .  and 
you  knew  it,  Constantine. 

[Constantine  recovers  his 
humour ,  his  cool  courtesy 9 
and  his  inhumanity,  which 
he  had  momentarily  lost] 

Constantine.     Yes,    it    wasn't    so 
easy    to    escape    your   forgiveness.     If 
it  weren't  for  Mahsycw&V  >S»»  ^t^sss* 
\  oi  Gofc,   km*Y\».,  \  «bh&&  \>»«s* 


Representative  British  Dramas 


e  a   boy  .  .  .  your   mother  » 

<■  qunrri'lli'd  in  vour  presence. 
'hilip  [in  bitterness,  too].      I  re 


JNSTANTIN'E-       I 

day. 

its.     Madras 
.  1'n 


i  ashamed  of  it  to 


it.     What  about? 

CONSTANTINE.       Oh    .    .     .    this  U«ftfc 

country.     Every  hour  I  stay  in  it  seeiw 

to  rob  me  of  some  atom  of  self-n-speei. 

[Mrs.  Madras  joins  battle  ajtat 

at  (his] 

Mrs.  Madras.     Then  why  did  yoa 

come    back?     And    why     haven't    yoc 

been  to  see  me  before  ...  or  writtra 


i  humorous    despair,. 

I india,  don't  aggravate  me  any  man. 
Jo  to  bed,  if  vou'ro  going. 
MOB.  Madras.      I  wish  I'd  sever  Men 

Philip.     Good-night,  Mother. 

[Philip  gets   her  to   the  door  and 
ki$sr&  her  kindly.      Then  Cos- 
tive   toys,     leitk     all    tlu 

In;/    j'HSStble    .    .    .] 

SE.     Good-bye.  Amelia. 
[She   turns,    the    bright    hall    lifit 
falliiiy    on    her,     looks     at     Him 

/■■■I-'./  i'.ll.     ir.Hi  r  .-;     >,Q     othtT    T. 
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OConhtantine.  Was  I  meant  to  pass 
the  rest  of  a  lifetime  making  her  forget 
that  she  was  as  unhappy  as  people 
who  have  outlived  their  purpose  always 

Philip.  Personally,  I  have  this 
grudge  against  you  both,  my  dear 
father.  As  the  son  of  a  quarrelsome 
V^Hn^f .  ]  hgjTOjnpwa  na  inclined 
to  dislike  men  ana"  "despise"  "wonRffl". 
Y«ttfe-M  fnll  of  this  purpose  of.  getting 
the  mart  generation  born.  Suppose  you 
thought  a  little  more  of  its  upnitnijing. 

Constantine.     What     was     wrong 
with  yours? 
J*-  Philip.     I  had  no  home. 

Constantine.  You  spent  a  Sunday 
with  me  every  mouth.  You  went  to 
-the  manliest  school  I  could  find. 

Philip.  Never  mind  how  1  learnt 
Latin  and  Greek.  Who  taught  me 
that  every  pretty,  helpless  woman  was 
a  man's  prey  .  .  .  and  how  to  order 
my  wife  out  of  the  room? 

Cu.NSTANTINE     [with    O    tkmg].  My 

dear  boy  .  .  .  they  like  it. 

Philip.     Do  they? 

Constantine.  Well  .  .  .  how  else 
are  you  to  manage  them? 

Philip.  Father,  don't  you  realise 
that  ...  in  decadent  England,  at  least, 
this  manliness  of  yours  is  getting  a  little 
-out  of  date  .  .  .  that  yen.  and-  your 
kind  begin  to  look  foolish  at  last? 
.--"Constantine  {voicing  the  discomfort 
that  possesses  him).  1  daresay.  Thank 
God,  I  shall  be  quit  of  the  country  to- 
morrow! 1  got  uere  late  this  evening 
because  I  travelled  three  stations  too 
far  in  that  Tube,  sitting  opposite  such 
a  pretty  little  devil.  She  was  so  alive 
...  so  crying  out  for  conquest  .  .  . 
she  had  that  curve  of  the  instep  and 
the  little  trick  of  swinging  her  foot 
that  I  never  could  resist.  How  does 
a  man  resist  it?  Yes.  That's  ridicu- 
lous and  ignominious  and  degrading.  I 
escaped  from  England  to  escape  from 
it.  Old  ago  here  ...  a  loose  lip  and 
a  furtive  eye.  I'd  have  asked  you  to 
shoot  me  first. 

Phiup.     Was  it  that  upset  you? 

CONSTANTINE.       No. 

[He    frowns;     hit    thoughts    are 

much    elsewhere.      There    is    a 

moment's      silence.  Philip 

*~~~  irrveJu^Jt]^ 

Philip.     FatherTwtiat^oV-yeu  know 

about  this  Miss  Yates  affair? 

'*jC oms t iMfrtSn  gives  him  a  sharp 
look;   then  carefully  casual  ,  .  .\ 


Constantine.     What  you've  told  me. 

Philip.     No  more? 

Con  stan  tine.     Is     there    more     to 

{Philip    fishes    out    and    hands 
across  the  letter  over   which   he 
whistled] 
Philip.     This   has   just   come   from 
Miss  Chancellor. 

Constantine.     Who's  she? 
Philip.     The  housekeeper  at  Peek- 
ham,  who  rashly  accused  Brigstock  of 
being  the  other  responsible  party. 

CONSTANTINE.       J.S  he? 

Philip.  1  think  not.  But  she  en- 
closes  a  letter  she  has  just  had  from 
Brigstock 's  solicitors,  to  the  effect  that  "" 
both  an  apology  and  compensation  is 
due  to  him  unless  the  slander  is  to 
come  into  court.  Hers  faithfully,  Mey- 
rick  &  Hodges. 

Constantine.     I  don't  know  them. 
Philip.     We    were   all    still   making 
personal   remarks  at   half-past   twelve 
to-day  ...  so   by  their  expedition   I 
should  say  they  both  are  and  are  not 
a    first-class    firm.     But    suppose    the 
whole  thing  is  made  public  .  .  .  then  V 
the  question  of  the  parentage  must  be   \ 
cleared  up.     Miss  Yates  says  it's  no- 
body's  business  but  hers.     That's  an 
odd  idea,  in  which,  if  she  chooses  to 
have  it,  the  law  seems  to  support  her. 
[The   steady  eye  and   the   steady 
voice  have   seemed   to   make   the 
tension  unbearable,  and  Philip 
has    meant    them    to.     But    he 
hardly    expected    this    outburst. 
Constantine,  in  his  own  dra- 
matically dignified   way,   has  a 
fit  of  hysterics] 
Constantine.     Phil,  I  saw  the  little 
baggage  when  the  shop  closed.     I  in- 
sisted on  her  meeting  me.     You  know 
how   I've  always  behaved   over  these  — 
matters.     No    one    could    have    been 
kinder.     But  she  refused  money. 

Philip  [calling  on  the  gods  to  witness 
this  occasion] .__Wejl_  . ._  i  I  might  have 
guessed!     Oh  .  .  .  you  incorrigible  old 


ill 


She  insulted  r 


taken  her  away.     But  you're  helples 
I  never  felt  so  degraded  in  my  life. 

Philip.     Serve  you  right ! 

Constantine.  .  .  .  But  the  girl's^ 
mad!  Think  of  my  feelings.  WhatW 
does  it  make  of  me?  OS&  *».  pass's 
what  sn«  -waa  wgrotf 
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[/famine  kit  thoughts  at  last]. 
not  .  .  .  but  I'm  thankful 
lau's  been  found  ut  last  to 
1  your  place. 

l-JiUnl      passages      have 
two  oj  them  face  In  /««, 
g  to  shouting   pitch.      They  hc- 
nifiire  tif  it  arken  Jessica  limits 
'cry  peu/^I 
I  Your  mother  gone? 

"        To  bed. 

.  [conscious  of  thuinlcr\.  Am 
Bding?  I  sent  Phil  in  Tor  his 
1  while  ago.  He  didn't  return, 
liged  that  he  was.      Perhaps  I'm 

self  again,  though  the  hand 
holdina  the  Inter  which  Philip 
gave  him  does  tremble  a  little 
still] 

Well   .   .   .  what  docs 


iplloi 


Dismiss  Uaxtcr. 
u  mean  tSriijalock? 
UrijjsiiM'fc,  1  hen.    DIs 


What's  he  doi 


Jessica.  Growing. 
Cosstantine.  I've  an  appoint swi' 
with  my  solicitor  to-night  .  .  *_ 
o'clock.  Theiv  will  be  two  or 
thousand  pounds  to  raise  to  tk» 
young  lady  by  my  will.  I  mean  * 
leave  it  as  a  dowry  for  her  marra* 
.  .  .  its  interest  to  be  paid  to  ber  i 
she's  a  spinster  at  thirty  .  .  .  whid 
Heaven   forbid. 

Philip.     What   are   you    doing   mil 
the  rest.  Father? 

There      are     oi__ 

of  honour,  shall  I  ml 

b  will  come  to  j«» 

I    don't    want  it 


GONSTANTINE.       It   isn't    Illlji-'i. 

Philip.  Take  it  to  Hit,  that  chain- 
ing village  on  the  border?  of  Souths 
Arabia.  Stick  it  in  the  ground  .  , . 
let  it  breed  more  corn  and  oil  for  y«. 
We've  too  much  of  it  already  .  .  ,  is 
breeds  idleness  here. 

Constantine.     Dear  me ! 

[They  settle  into  a  eld] 

Jessica.     We're  discussing  a  redt^ 


Const  antine, 
two  .  .  .  Icgacii 
them  ?     What 
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£phi 


[i  li  p.  There'll  be  one  on  the 
stand  opposite. 

Constantine.  I  mustn't  be  too  late 
for  Voysey.  He  makes  a  favour  of 
coming  after  hours. 

Jessica.  I  frankly  cultivate  expen- 
sive tastes.  I  like  to  have  things 
beautiful  around  me.  I  don't  know 
what  else  civilisation  means. 

Constantine.  I  am  sure  that  Philip 
can  refuse  you  nothing. 

Philip.     If  I  do  dismiss  Miss  Yates, 

^I  wonder  if  I  could  do  it  brutally  enough 
to  induce  her  to  accept  some  compensa- 
tion. 
Jessica.  What  for? 
Philip.  She  won't  take  money  from 
(this  gentleman  .  .  .  whoever  he  is  .  .  . 
that  is,  she  won't  be  bribed  into  ad- 
mitting her  shame. 

Jessica.  When  a  woman  has  gone 
wrong  mayn't  it  be  her  duty  to  other 
women  to  own  up  to  it? 

Constantine  [who  has  stood  still  the 

while,     stroking    his    beard].     If    your 

auditors  won't  pass  any  decent  sum, 

.  I  should  be  happy  to  send  you  a  cheque, 

Phil. 

Philip    [with    a    wry    smile].     That 
would  be  very  generous  of  you,  Father. 
Constantine.     Good-bye,  Jessica. 
Jessica.     Good-bye. 
Constantine.     Philip  is  fortunate  in 
his  marriage. 

Jessica.  So  good  of  you  to  remind 
him  of  that. 

Constantine.  Tou  have  a  charming 
home.  I  wonder  how  much  of  your 
womanly  civilisation  it  would  have 
needed  to  conquer  me.  Well  ...  I 
leave  you  to  your  conversation.  A 
pleasant  life  to  you. 

[He  bends  over  her  hand  as  if  to 
kiss  it.  She  takes  itf  as  if 
fastidiously,  out  of  his  soft 
grasp.  So  he  bows  again  and 
leaves  her] 
Constantine.  victoria  at  eleven 
o'clock  to-morrow,  Philip. 

Philip.     Yes  .  .  .  I'll  see  you  off. 
Constantine.     I  have  to  do  a  little 
shopping  quite  early. 

Philip.  Shopping  1  What  can  the 
West  send  the  East? 

Constantine.  I  must  take  back  a 
trinket  or  two. 

Philip.  To  be  sure.  We  do  the 
same  on  our  travels. 

[Philip  sees  him  through  the  hall 
to  the  front  door,  hails  a  stray 
cab,  and  is  quit  of  him.    Jeb- 


\ 


sica  moves  about  as  if  to  free 

the  air  of  this   visitation,   and 

when  Philip  comes  back  .  .  .] 

Jessica.     Does  your  father  usually 

scatter    cheques     so    generously    and 

carelessly  ? 

Philip.  Jessica,  while  I  have  every 
respect  for  that  young  lady's  inde- 
pendence .  .  .  still  two  hundred  pounds 
would  be  all  to  the  good  of  the  child's 
upbringing  .  .  .  and  why  shouldn't 
Miss  Yates  keep  her  secret? 

Jessica.  Yes.  I  don't  like  your 
father.  And  I'm  sometimes  afraid 
that  you're  only  an  intellectual  edition 
of  him.  It's  very  vital,  of  course,  to 
go  about  seducing  everybody  to  your 
own  way  of  thinking.  But  really  it's 
not  quite  civilised.  You  ought  to 
learn  to  talk  about  the  weather. 

Philip.  I  cannot  talk  about  what 
can't  be  helped. 

[He  had  settled  to  a  chair  and  a 

cigarette,    but    on    the    impulse 

he    abandons    both    and    starts 

a      lively      argument      instead. 

Philip's  excited  arguments  are 

carried     on     in     snort     dashes 

about  the  room  and  with  queer 

un-English  gestures] 

Philip.     And    I    wonder   more   and 

more  what  the  devil  you  all  mean  by 

civilisation.     This  room  is  civilisation. 

Whose  civilisation  ?    Not  ours. 

Jessica  [in  mock  despair].  Oh,  dear! 
Philip.  Cheer  up.  Didn't  you 
marry  me  because  I  thought  more  of 
Bach  than  Offenbach?  Why  shouldn't 
you  share  a  fresh  set  of  convictions? 
This  sort  of  marriage  is  worth  while, 
you  know.  Even  one's  quarrels  have 
a  certain  dignity. 

Jessica.  Go  ahead  .  .  .  bless  your 
heart. 

Philip  [shaking  his  fist  at  the  world 
in  general].  Whitechapel  High  Street's 
our  civilisation. 
Jessica.  I  don't  know  it. 
Philip.  Therefore  you  don't  much 
matter,  my  dear  .  .  .  any  more  than 
my  father  did  with  his  view  of  life  as 
a  sort  of  love-chase.  [He  surveys  the 
charming  room  that  is  his  home]  Persian 
carpet  on  the  floor.  Last  Supper,  by 
Ghirlandajo,  over  the  mantelpiece.  The 
sofa  you're  sitting  on  was  made  in  a 
forgotten  France.  This  is  a  museum. 
And  down  at  that  precious  school  what 
are  they  cultivating  M\Vix«AI%^s&sA>ssNj 
but  K&oWtfsc  mwoam  .  .  *  ^\  tokA.xw 
hoc*    iwfc    S5*^   ***»    *^  •  *  * 
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I  Jessica's  half  xcornhd,  half 
f-piizzical  look)  Are  m  going 
ow  ahout  this? 
If  you  Idealists  want  Mil- 
i  live  in  the  Whiteehapcl  Road 
'.  a  fit  place  for  h(-r. 
:ing  (he  Ihrnst  and  eujoyably 
When  she  lives  in  it  it 
.  so.  Why  do  I  give  up 
Ing  dresses  and  running  a  fashion 
p  go  on  tin.'  County  Council 


i  get  o 


And  r 


But 


e  or  committees.  Not  to  talk 
en  then  .  .  .  Lord  keep  me 
i  temptation  .  .  .  but  to  do 
lard  work  over  drains  and  disiu- 


Wel!   . 


Phil  ■'. 


e  rav  soul  alive. 

ire  1  lwpe  you  may. 

e  to  cultivate  in  poor 


r  really  looked  at  a  London 
.  .   walked  slowly  up  and  down 
'mes  .   .   .  carefully   testing  it 
cultured  sense? 


coal  mine  and  the  fire  .  .  .  o 
landowner  and  the  tenant  .... 
get  which.  And  ho  was  weary  tu 
irritable  and  unhealthy.  And  he  " 
Jones  .  .  .  because  Jones  had 
him  out  of  a  half  per  cent.  oi_  _ 
hundred  and  titty  pounds  .  .  .  and  ' 
the  sum  had  been  bigger  he'd  bai> 
sued  him,  so  he  would.  And  the  cat 
of  Prometheus  was  running  ii 
head  .  .  .  This,  like  thy  glory,  Tttii 
is  to  be  Good,  great  and  joyous,  beau- 
tiful and  free  .  .  .  and  I  thought  bis 
a  mean  fellow.  And  then  he  told  nt 
how  he  dreaded  bankruptcy,  and  ho« 
his  uncle,  who  had  been  a  elerk,  W 
come  to  the  workhouse  .  .  .  and  wtui 
a  disgrace  that  was.  And  I'm  afrwi 
he  was  a  little  drunk.  And  I  woa- 
dered  whether  it  would  be  possible'  ■ 
interest  him  in  (he  question  of  Shelley'* 
position  as  a  prosodist  ...  or  whether 
even  the  beauties  of  Prometheus  would 
comfort  him  at  all.  But  whan  he  asked 
me  what  [  was  going  to  Manebesit* 
for  ...  do  you  know,  I  was  ashamed 
to  tell  him? 

[There  falls  a  little  silence.      Thee 
voices  hardly  break  it\ 
Jesrica.     Yes  ...  a   terrible   world 
'.  .  .  an   ugly,   stupid,    wasteful    world. 
'    hateful  world ! 
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what  the  world  gets  by  it.  Those  six 
thin  girls  at  my  uncle  s  .  .  .  what  do 
— we  get  from  them  or  they  from  the 
world?  Little  Miss  Yates,  now  .  .  . 
her  transgressions  may  be  the  most 
profitable  thing  about  her  .  .  . 

Jessica.  Two  wrongs  don't  make  a 
right. 

Philip  [quaintly].  They  often  do 
.  .  .  properly  mixed.  Of  course  you 
women  could  serve  yourselves  up  to 
such  lords  of  creation  as  my  father 
quite  profitably,  in  one  sense,  if  you 
would. 

Jessica  [her  lip  curling].  Thank  you 
.  .  .  we're  not  cattle. 


Philip.  No.  Theiu  .there's  a  price 
to  be  gaid  for  free  womarinUUU,  I  tliliik 
.  .  .  anO  how  muny-of  you  ladies  are 
willing  to  pay-  it?-.  .Cams  out  and  bo 
M  common  women  among  us^Wtfiinon 
Xnien  ?  [He  leans  towards  her,  and  his 
voice  deepen*]  Jessica,  do  you  feel  that 
it  was  you  shot  that  poor  devil  six 
months  ago?  .  .  .  that  it's  you  who 
are  to  be  hanged  to-morrow? 

Jessica.     I  don't  think  I  do, 

Philip.     That  it's  your  body  is  being 
sold  on  some  street  this  evening?  - 

[She  gives   a   little   most   genuine 
shudder] 

Jessica.     I  hate  to  think  about  such 
things. 

Philip  [summing  up].  Then  there's 
precious  little  hope  ior  the  Kingdom 
«— of  Heaven  upon  earth.  I  know  it 
sounds  mere  nonsense,  but  I'm  sure 
it's  true.  If  we  can't  love  the  bad  as 
' 4 well  as  the  beautiful  ...  if  we  won't 
mare  it  all  out  now  ...  fresh  air  and 
art  .  .  .  and  dirt  and  sin  .  .  .  then 
we  good  and  clever  people  are  costing 
the  world  too  much.  Otir  brains  cost 
too  much  if  we  don't  give  them  freely. 
Your  beauty  costs  too  much  if  I  only 
admire  it  because  of  the  uglier  women 
I  -  sub":". "even-  yow  -virtue  may  cost 
too  much,  my  dear.  Rags '  pay  for 
finery  and  ugliness  for  beauty,  and  sin 
pays  for  virtue.  Why  can  nothing  keep 
for  long  more  beauty  in  a  good  man  s 
eyes  than  the  ugliest  thing  on  earth? 
Why  need  no Tftim-  be  .wiser  than  the 
biggest  fool  on  earth?  Why- does  it 
profit  neither  man  nor  woman  to  be 
more  righteous  than  the  greatest  sinner 
on  earth?  [He  clenches  his  hands] 
These  are  tUe  "riddles  this  Sphinx  of  a 
world  is  asking  me.  Your  artists  and 
scholars  and  preachers  don't  answer 
them  .  .  .  bo  I  must  turn  my  back  tot 


a  bit  on  artist  and  scholar  and  preacher 
...  all  three. 

[Jessica  looks  at  him  as  he  com- 
pletes his  apologia,  sympathetic, 
if  not  understanding.     Then  she 
rallies  him  cheerfully] 
Jessica.     Meanwhile,  my  dear  Phil, 
I    shall    not   stop   subscribing   to   the 
London  Symphony  Concerts  .  .  .  and 
I  shall  expect  you  to  take  me  occasion- 
ally. 

Philip  [jumping  back  from  his  philo- 
sophic world].  On  .  .  .  that  reminds 
me  ...  I've  a  message  for  you  from 
Tommy. 

Jessica.  Have  you  ?  He  was  really 
irritating  this  morning. 

Philip.  We  must  take  Tommy  with 
a  sense  of  humour.  It  wasn't  so  much 
a  message  as  one  of  those  little  bursts 
of  childlike  confidence  ...  he  endears 
himself  to  one  with  them  from  time  to 
time. 
Jessica.  About  me? 
Philip.  Yes.  What  it  comes  to  is 
this.  Will  you  please  not  flirt  with 
him  any  more,  because  he  hasn't  the 
time,  and  he's  too  fond  both  of  me  and 
his  wife  to  want  to  find  himself  seriously 
in  love  with  you. 

[Now  Philip  has  not  said  this 
unguardedly,  and  Jessica  knows 
it.  She'll  walk  into  no  little  trap 
set  for  her  vanity  or  the  like. 
Still,  it  is  with  hardly  a  steady 
voice  that  she  says  simply  .  .  .] 
Jessica.  Thank  you  for  the  mes- 
sage. 

[Philip  goes  cheerfully  on;    he  is 
turning  the  pages  of  his  book] 
Philip.     Ho  doesn't  at  all  suppose 
you  are  in  love  with  him  .  .  .  seriously 
or  otherwise. 

Jessica  [steadily).     Do  you? 
Philip.     No. 

Jessica  [her  tone  sharpening  still]. 
And  is  this  the  first  time  you  ve  dis- 
cussed me  with  Tommy  or  anyone? 
Please  let  it  be  the  last. 

Philip.     Are  you  angry,  Jessica? 
Jessica.     I'm  more  than  angry. 
Philip.     I'm  sorry. 

[Having  kept  her  temper  success- 
fully, if  not  the  sense  of  humour 
which  Philip  warned  her  he  was 
appealing  to,  Jessica  now  allows 
herself  a  deliberate  outburst  of 
indignation] 
Jessica.  "  "~T  'denpisv  men.  l<3fiA^fafc& 
,  them  ^Vi«iv  Y  ^**  %SL\««cl  .  .  -  "Safe  ^ 
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(rough  many  opinions  nines  .   .  . 

e  back  to  despising  them. 

He  was  afraid  you  wouldn't 

Ised  with  him.     But  he  has  my 

|hies,  Jessica. 

\  \  'trowing     back     her     head]. 

Tommy  is  what  the  enter- 
I  State  called  this  afternoon  the 
(Sensual  Man. 

.    [with    utter    contempt}.     Yes. 

're  alone,   having  a  jolly  talk 

Ithings    in   general,    he's   all    the 

inking    I    want     liim     to     kiss 

>.     While  what  yon  really  want 
e  him  wanting  to  Idas  you  but 

)  kiss  you. 

:a  [in  protest].     No. 

p  [fixing  lirr  with  a  finger].     Oh, 

IeBsica's  sense  of  humour  returns 


«JW 


,   .   Ic 


i't  help  it  if 


You    can,    of    course.     And 
l   Sensual   Man   calls   it   being 
J  fool  of. 

MShe    puts    a    serious   face    on    it 
again:     nut   thai   she   can   keep 
5  with  Philip's  twinkling  at 


sense   at  all,  you'll  ask  him   to    dinner 
and  chaff  him  about  it  .  .  .   before  me. 

Jessica.  Have  you  any  understand- 
ing of  what  a  woman  feels  when  men 
treat  her  like  this?  Degraded  and 
cheapened. 

[But  the  high   moral  tone   Phiup 

will  not  stand.     He  drops  chaff 

and  tackles  her] 

Philip.     1    can    t  ,.-l  I    you    what    the 

man  feels.     He'll  be  either  my  father 

or  me.     That's  ymn*  entries. "   Tommy's 

father   when   you've   put   on    your 

it  gown  to  attract  him,  of  he's  me 


you   wouldn't, 

be  me  or  my  father?     That's  the  first 

question  for  ybu. 

Jessica.  I  want  a  man  to  treat  a 
woman  with  courtesy  and  respect. 

Philip.  And  what  does  that  come 
to?  My  dear,  don't  you  know  that 
the  Mean  Sensual  Man  .  .  .  no,  not 
Tommy  for  the  moment,  but  say  Dick 
or  Harry  .  .  .  looks  on  you  all  as 
choice  morsels  .  .  .  with  your  pretti- 
nessos,  your  dressings  up,  your  music 
viind  art  as  bo  much  sauce  to  hi<  appcnti' 
Which  only   a  mysterious   thing   called 

jut  virtue  prevents  him  from  indulg- 

g  .  .  .  almost  by  force,  :'"    ' 


£C 
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and  grew  an  old  woman  with  the  last 
one,  I  should  be  quite  out  of  danger. 
But  we  can't  all  be  like  that  .  .  .  you 

Son't  want  us  to  be. 
^Philip  [purely  negative].     No. 

[He  leaves  her  free  to  justify  her- 
self] 
Jessica.     I  do  my  share  of  things. 
I  make  a  homo  for  you.     I  entertain 
>  your  friends.     It  may  cost  your  precious 


; 


"my  -  rrnlisation 


■H 


.  .  .  but   -you want  ..all    this    done. 

[Then  with  a  certainly  womanly  reserve] 
And  Phil  .  .  .  suppose  I'm  not  much 
ntppr7>y  nature  than  some  of  you  men? 
When  I  was  a  baby,  if  I'd  not  been 
fa&tidiiMift  i  ohtrakl  fewv#  been  a  sad 
glutton.  My  culturo  .  .  .  my  civilisa- 
tion ...«. ^.mayn't  be  quite  up  to  keep- 
ing the  brilliant  Tommy  a  decent 
friend  to  me,  but  it  has  its  uses. 

[Bill  Philip  means  to  laugh  this 
out  of  court,  too] 

Philip.  Look  here,  if  it's  only  your 
culture  keeps  you  from  kissing  Tommy 
.  .  .  kiss  him. 

[To   be   so   driven  from    pillar   to 
post  really  does  exasperate  her] 

Jkssica.  Phil  ...  I  sometimes 
think  Pd  sooner  have  lx»en  married 
to  your  father. 

Philip.     Why? 

Jkssica.  If  you  went  on  as  he  did 
instead  of  as  you  do  ...  1  should  bo 
sorry  ...  I  should  despise  you  .  .  . 
but  it  would  string  me  up  and  add  to 
my  self-respect  enormously!  [Then  a 
little  appallingly]  But  it's  when  you're 
inhuman,  Phil  .  .  .  that  I'm  ever  so 
little  tempted. 

Philip   [contrite  at  once],     I   know   I 

am.     [Then  he  gets  up  to  stand  looking 

into  the  fire,  and  what  he  says  is  hearts 

ritl     But  1  do  so  hate  that  farm-yard 

'inlil     nl      hi  mini    ||j i J    women 

friendly  way  ...  that  I'm*~  "afraid  it 
hardens  me  a  bit. 

Jkssica  [from  her  side,  gently,  with 
nut  a  look  at  him].  I  hate  it,  too  .  .  . 
ut  !  happen  I0H0W  yew,  Ehil 

[They  smile  at  each  other] 
Philip.     Yes,    my    dear.     If    you'd 
kindly   come  over  hero  ...  I   should 
like  to  kiss  you. 

Jkssica.  I  won't.  You  can  oome 
over  to  me. 

Philip.     Will    you    meet    me    half 


{' 


way 


•; 


[They  meet  half  way*  and  kiss  as 
husband  and  wife  can.     They 


stand  together,  looking  into  the 
fire] 

Philip.  Do  you  know  the  sort  of 
world  I  want  to  live  in  ? 

Jessica.     Should  I  like  it? 

Philip.  Hasn't  Humanity  oome  of 
age  at  last? 

Jessica.     Has  it? 

Philip.  Mayn't  we  hope  so?  Finery 
sits  so  well  on  children.  And  they 
strut  and  make  love  absurdly  .  .  . 
even  their  quarrelling  is  in  all  good 
faith  and  innocence.  But  I  don't  see, 
why  we  men  and  women  should  not 
find  alt  happiness  _._.  _._and  beauty,  too, 
...  in  soberer"  purposes.  "  Aria  with 
each  other  .  .  .  why  not  always  some, 
touch  of  the  -  iran^m!  -understanding 
which  is  yours  and  mine,  dear,  at 
the  best  of  moments? 

Jessica  [happily].  Do  you  mean 
when  we  sometimes  suddenly  want  to 
shake  hands? 

Philip  [hapjnly,  too].  That's  it.  And 
I  want  an  art  and  a  culture  that  sha'n't 
l>e  just  a  veneer  on  savagery  .  .  .  but 
it  must  spring  in  good  time  from  the 
happiness  of  a  whole  people. 

[Jessica    gives    herself   one    Wile 
shake  of  womanly  commonsense] 

Jkssica.     Well,  what's  to  be  done? 

Philip  [nobodu  v\QTd  f/r^Kfi/  than  ***] 
Tve     been     making     suggestions.     We 

Bmust  learn  to  live  on  a  thousand  a  year 
.  .  .  put  .Mildred  to  a  sensible  school 
.  .  .  and  I  must  go  on  tho  County 
Council.  That's  how  these  greaJLapifH- 
ual  revolutiojis-woiK  ouT'in  practice, 
to  begin  with. 

Jessica  [as  one  who  demands  a  right], 
Where's  my  share  of  the  job? 

Philip  [conscious  of  some  helplessness]. 
How  is  a  man  to  tell  you?  There's 
enough  to  choose  from. 

Jkssica  [the  burden  of  her  sex's 
■-j-  present  fate  upon  her].  Ah,  you're 
normal.  Nobody  sizes  you  up  as  a 
good  man  or  a  bad  man  .  .  .  pretty 
or  plain.  There's  a  trade  for  bad 
women  and  several  professions  for 
plain  ones.  But  I've  been  taught  how 
to  be  charming  and  to  like  dainty 
clothes.  And  1  dare  say  I'm  excitable 
and  emotional  .  .  .  but  I  can't  help 
it.  I'm  well  off,  married  to  you,  I 
know.  You  do  make  me  forget  I'm  a 
female  occasionally. 

Philip.     Male    and    female    created 

lie   them  .  .  .  and  left  u&  \»  4»  "^r 

.  real.     Ntaiv    *xA   ^wstass^    ***    ^CfS 
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[« 


iously].     Oh   .   .  .  you'n 


■   \icith   some   humble,   knoti'leiige 
fcfl.     Are  we? 

■:a.  But  I  tell  ymi,  Phil,  itl 
Heasy  for  us.  You  don't  alwaysl 
)  the  fairest  of  chancea,  dol 


Pump.     No,   I  grant  it's   not  easy. 
But  it's  got  to  be  done. 
Jessica.     Yea  .  .  . 

[She  doesn't  finish,  for  really  therr 
is  no  end  to  the  subject.  Bat 
for  a  moment  or  two  longer, 
happy  together,  they  stand  loot- 
ing into  the  fire] 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  POMPEY  THE  GREAT 

(1910) 
By  John  Masefield 


JOHN  MASEFIELD 

In  his  essay  on  Defoe,  John  Masefield  has  written  that  "a  man  is  judged  by  the 
intensity  and  nobleness  of  his  spiritual  convictions."  This  criticism  may  very  well 
be  applied  to  Masefield  himself.  When  he  returned  to  America,  in  1916,  after  an 
absence  of  over  twenty  years,  having  won  for  himself  a  foremost  position  among 
the  younger  school  of  English  writers,  we  were  able  to  judge  for  ourselves  how 
much  the  literary  expression  of  the  artist  represented  the  spiritual  fervour  of  the 
man. 

It  may  be  a  dangerous  thing  for  the  literary  historian  to  accept  Taine's  theory 
so  far  as  to  detect,  in  casual  instances,  the  influences  of  a  man's  life.  Masefield 
has  himself  said  that  one  can  never  know  one's  influences.  But  we  may  doubt 
whether,  if  he  had  not  gone  to  sea  as  a  boy,  we  should  have  been  given  such  an  ex- 
cellent anthology  as  "A  Sailor's  Garland."  If  he  had  remained  at  home,  would  he 
have  written  such  graphic  sketches  of  the  life  and  superstitions  of  the  seaman  as 
mark  "A  Mainsail  Haul"?  But  Masefield  did  go  to  sea.  He  entrained  for 
two  years,  thinking  that  his  life  would  be  spent  aboard  a  merchantman,  and  it  was 
while  he  was  on  a  ship,  going  to  America  to  take  up  a  commission,  that  he 
fought  out  with  himself  the  problem  of  a  future.  He  had  reached  the  point  where 
he  had  to  cast  the  die.  During  this  trip,  he  realized  that,  with  the  promptings  in 
him  to  write,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  training  of  the  sea  back  of  him,  on  the 
other,  should  he  accept  the  commission  waiting  him  in  America,  the  writing  im- 
pulse would  be  gone  from  him  forever.  80,  strange  to  say,  it  was  not  John  Mase- 
field, the  sailor,  who  stepped  ashore  on  New  York  soil,  but  John  Masefield,  the 
author,  up  against  it  to  such  an  extent  that  he  scarcely  had  a  sovereign  in  his 
pocket.  His  assets  were  a  whole  suit  of  clothes,  a  sound  pair  of  shoes,  and  the  un- 
quenchable spirit  which  still  burns  from  the  depths  of  his  blue  eyes. 

If  John  Masefield  fulfils  his  destiny,  his  biographers  of  the  future  will  picture 
him  in  his  red  shirt  on  a  Connecticut  farm  as  we  picture  Robert  Burns  at  the  plough. 
Already  a  Royal  Academician  has  idealized  his  seamanship,  after  the  manner  of  an 
old  master  picturing  Columbus  with  globes  and  astrolabes  and  far-seeing  vision. 
We  might  even  conjecture  that  some  poetic  admirer  of  Masefield,  in  the  future,  will 
write  of  his  experiences  in  the  Yonkera  carpet  factory,  in  the  same  spirit  that  Hood 
sang  of  the  famous  shirt.  But  we  cannot  prophesy  how  the  biographers  will  ac- 
count for  the  days  spent  in  Luke  O'Connor's  saloon. 

Masefield  struggled  as  tempestuously  in  New  York  as  he  did  at  sea.  His  chief 
concern  was  his  daily  bread.  When  the  sovereign  was  spent,  he  became  a  frequent 
visitor  at  pawn  shops  on  Eighth  Avenue  and  Bleecker  Street,  dispensing  with  as  much 
of  his  wardrobe  as  expediency  allowed.  We  can  imagine  him  wandering  up  and 
down  Sixth  Avenue,  illy  clad,  in  search  of  a  job.  It  is  even  hinted  that  he  and  his 
cronies,  whom  he  had  picked  up  at  sea,  tried  street  singing  for  &  \iN*3&**&>.  "^w 
characteristics  in  him  appealed  to  the  tatoxu&et  on  ^yk&&>  Isn*sb»a>  ^*>  ^  ^ 
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But  it  is  a  fact  that,  with  his  tanned  face,  acquire!  on  the  Cut 
tud  with  his  rough  hands,  bom  of  rough  handling  of  soils  and  rap*. 
la  so  field  did  not  look  like  a  tenderfoot  when  he  entered  the  saloon  d 
I 'Connor. 

understand  from  one  source  that  Masefleld's  boss  declared  he  Dover  at 
sufficient  dexterity  to  mix  a  cocktail.     Somewhere  in  his  writings.  MaaefiaU 

declares  that  his  duties  were ; 

'o  clean  the  glasses  which  the  two  artists  tilled  for  the  thirsty.  I.  who  was 
va  artist,  and  could  not  mix  the  subtle  drinks  in  vogue,  might  only  serve 
and  cigars.  ...  I  had  to  see  that  the  piping  through  which  the  be«r  ran 
e  taps  was  kept  packed  in  the  ice.  .  .  .  Twice  a  week  I  had  to  take  down 
ilectric  light  shades,  which  were  of  a  pinky-blue  porcelain,  to  wash  them 
ully  with  soap  and  water.   ...      I  slept  in  a  garret  in  the  hotel. 

Iters  after  literary  influences  should  turn  to  Mase.field's  volume.  '*Tho  Tw- 
Muster",  where  there  are  several  short  stories  reminiscent  of  this  period. 
lathetic  description  nf  the  Hudson  River  appears  in  the  sketch,  "On  the  Pali* 

which  points  to  the  way  in  which  Maaetield  spent  his  spare  time  when  be 
ieved  from  duty  at  the  carpet  factory  in  Yonkers. 

of  the  most  poignant  things  about  Masefield's  experiences  in_New  York 
•  utter  loneliness  which  beset  him.  It  prompted  him  in  after  days  to  wnw 
tutle  and  Solitude",  as  his  experiences  at  sea  were  the  foundations  for  "C«p- 
argaret",  and  such  volumes  as  "On  the  Spanish  Main"  and  "Sea  Life  in 
s  Time."  However  much,  in  hip  early  years  as  a  boy.  he  may  have  relished 
'b  Retiquea",  he  must  have  learned  the  true  rhythms  for  his  "Salt  WiW 
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in  his  veins.  There  is  a  strain  of  all  that  is  noble  in  English  verse  in  his  execution, 
having  been  influenced  by  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  in  his  common  sympathy  for 
humanity,  and  having  from  some  of  the  noblest  English  lyrics  gained  his  facility 
in  lyrical  form. 

As  a  workman  he  is  not  in  sympathy  with  those  loose  constructionists  who  cover 
up  shallowness  of  thought  and  paucity  of  vision  with  a  free  use  of  slipshod  form.  To 
judge  by  a  comparison  of  certain  poems  contained  in  his  "Salt  Water  Ballads", 
and  repeated  in  his  "The  Story  of  a  Round-House",  Masefield,  like  Tennyson  be- 
fore him,  is  continually  editing  himself,  feeling  for  the  right  word,  for  the  simplest, 
rather  than  for  the  most  ornate  form.  To  him  writing  is  not  a  painful  process,  but 
a  very  serious  occupation.  And  when  we  hear  him  say  that  he  re-wrote  "Pompey 
the  Great"  eleven  times,  though  some  may  see  in  this  fact  an  effort  in  the  peculiar 
style  which  marks  the  play,  others  truly  see  in  it  only  that  sensitiveness,  that  acute 
ear  for  fine  work  which  is  a  rare  and  unusual  quality  in  the  writing  of  to-day. 

Masefield  has  within  him  the  freedom  of  the  sea,  the  freedom  of  the  untram- 
melled road ;  his  verse  fairly  tingles  with  the  memory  of  them.  He  is  a  man  of 
spiritual  and  physical  adaptability.  He  finds  any  road  a  splendid  road.  He  finds 
all  men  under  all  conditions  —  save  those  whose  life  is  being  frittered  away  — 
worthy  of  prayer.  From  the  time  of  his  literary  beginnings,  he  has  been  an  inces- 
sant worker,  attempting  every  form  of  expression  —  the  novel,  the  lyric,  the  narra- 
tive poem,  the  drama,  and  now,  during  these  war  days,  descriptive  history.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  in  his  "Dauber"  he  has  given  us  one  of  the  greatest  sea 
poems  in  English  literary  history ;  that  in  "The  Widow  in  the  Bye  Street"  he  has 
raised  common  clay  to  a  poetic  level,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  Whitman ;  that  in  the 
realm  of  the  theatre  he  has,  in  "  The  Tragedy  of  Nan",  given  us  a  one-act  drama 
which  has  done  for  English  country  life  what  Synge's  "Riders  to  the  Sea"  and 
"The  Shadow  of  the  Glen"  have  done  for  the  Aran  Islands.  If  Shaw  has  builded 
better  than  he  intended  in  "Caesar  and  Cleopatra",  Masefield  has,  in  "Pompey 
the  Great",  attacked  the  rewriting  of  history  with  as  fervent  a  desire  to  apply 
forces  of  the  past  to  conditions  of  the  present. 

Masefield  owes  his  literary  beginnings  to  Yeats.  He  owes  much  of  his  attitude 
toward  art  to  his  inspiring  friendship  with  8ynge.  Outside  of  these  men,  he  con- 
fesses he  does  not  know  what  his  literary  influences  are.  He  is  impressed  with 
a  certain  theme,  and  he  lays  it  by  for  years  to  come.  The  legend  of  "  The  Faithful " 
was  pondered  over  for  many  years  before  he  made  use  of  it.  "The  Tragedy  of 
Nan"  and  "The  Campden  Wonder"  are  as  true  reflections  of  the  life  with  which, 
at  some  time  or  other,  he  has  come  in  contact,  as  "The  Widow  in  the  Bye  8 tree t" 
and  "The  Everlasting  Mercy." 

In  all  he  does,  his  is  a  man's  vision  purely,  but  that  does  not  prevent  him  from 
showing  the  exquisiteness  and  gentleness  of  a  woman  in  his  work.  His  love  poems 
addressed  to  his  wife  are  full  of  lyricism  and  tenderness.  They  are  full  of  fervour. 
His  scenes  between  Pompey  and  Cornelia  in  "Pompey  the  Great"  are  filled  with 
that  spiritual  understanding  which  only  a  man  of  spiritual  depth  can  comprehend. 
No  life  experiences  of  great  moment  have  been  ignored  by  Masefield ;  they  have  al- 
ways been  interpreted  by  him  in  spiritual  terms.  The  only  poems  he  has  written 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  have  been  that  very  remarkable  series  of 
Sonnets  contained  in  his  "Good  Friday  and  Other  Poems."  One  only  has  to  read, 
his  "Gallipoli"  —  for  John  Masefield  has  been  thro\i^\kfc\*sA^^ 
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s  followed,  as  an  official  historian,  the  Battle  of  the  Somrae  —  to  detect  the 
|  forces  of  war  have  had  upon  a  sensitive  personality.  Masefleld  wriia 
s  with  a  realism  that  is  softened  by  poetic  feeling  and  by  f«r- 
i,  —  that  realism  which  bares  to  the  bone  the  cruelty  of  the  ravage* 
fcrd  and  fire,  and  which  is  the  same  realism  one  detects  in  the  sheer  littl* 
By  of  "Nan." 

I'ompey  ill'1  Giv;it  "is  written  with  an  attempt  ;it  realist  i'j  treatment.      It  b-; 
jli'NCv   to  colloquialism,  just   ^  Shaw's  "Caesar  and' Cleopatra"   has.     It  if 
with  the  reverence  of  one  who  has  been  impelled  to  write  of  Pompey  in  the 
f  friend  and  defender. 

•  sum  total  of  Masctiold's  work  tends  toward  tragedy,  rather  than  toward 

,-.     His  style,  in  dramatic  writing,  is  precise,  formal,  experimental  in  its  cri=p 

r,  which  in  "Pompey  the  Great"  becomes  a  mannerism,  where  punctuation 

i  itself   to   periods   and   question   marks   and  exclamations.     He   was  one* 

;o  say,  "  I  like  precise  things.      I  like  the  form  of  Racine." 

a  dramatist,  Masefiold  has  figured  in  the  English  renaissance  represented  bv 

Istory  of  the  Court  Theatre  under  Granville  Barker's  management,  and  by  th( 

I  theatre  under  the  guidance  of  Charles  Frohman.     His  "The  Tragedy  ol 

|  and  his  '"The  Campden  Wonder"  were  in  the  repertory  of  the  former,  anc 

j  fiVohman'a  ambitious  schemed  was  to  give  an  adequate  production  of  "Tl» 

y  of  Pompey  the  Great."     His  work  has  flourished,  like  Syuge's  and  Dun> 

do  the  repertory  idea  ;    and  thus  far  he  has  done  for  the  English  stage  on]* 

ieh  would  bring  it  strength  rather  than  what  would  bring  him    material 

Much  more  generally  has  he  been  accepted  as  a  poet  and  as  a  novelist. 

,  "Pompey  the  Great  '*  was  conceived  in  Maseficld's  mind  as  a  one-art 
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force  at  work  in  the  world  to-day.  The  philosophy  in  it  may  be  too  contempla-  ) 
tive  for  drama  in  the  popular  sense.  It  may  be  too  lofty  in  its  historical  attitude,  ; 
but  there  is  nobility  of  character  which,  were  an  actor  sufficiently  large  to  compass  { 
the  part,  would  transcend  all  shortcomings  in  action  and  in  moving  situation.  Un- 
like "Caesar  and  Cleopatra",  it  is  lacking  in  humour.  Id  fact,  Masefleld,  as  poet 
and  dramatist,  ia  lacking  in  humour.  Hut  what  saves  him  from  anstanty  aiuT Un- 
yielding gloom  are  his  infinity  'Jymn«.«wMi  and  his_  abounding  sympathy  with  all 
forms  of  human  life.  "" 
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ACT   I 


A  room  in  Pom  pet's  house  near  Rome. 
Walls  hung  with  draperies  of  a  dark 
blue.  Doors  curtained.  Balcony, 
open,  showing  distant  lights.  A  gong 
and  mallet.  Wine,  glasses,  etc. 
Papers  in  a  casket.     Lamps. 

Horns  without  as  troops  pass.  Antistia 
alone,  lighting  lamps  with  a  taper. 

Antistia  [looking  towards  the  window]. 
More  soldiers.  Blow  your  horns. 
Spread  your  colours,  ensign.  Your 
colours'll  be  dust  the  sooner.  Your 
breath  will  bo  in  the  wind,  a  little  noise 
in  the  night.  That's  what  you  come 
to,  soldiers.  Dust,  and  a  noise  in  the 
trees.  Dust,  and  the  window  rattling. 
No  more  flags  and  horns  then.  [Light- 
ing the  last  lamp]  I  wish  I  knew  the 
rights  of  it.  [Settling  books  on  table] 
1  wish  Philip  would  come. 

A  Voice  [without,  in  the  balcony], 
Pompey. 

Antistia.     What  was  that? 

The  Voice.     Porapey. 

Antistia  [frightened].  Who  calls 
Pompey  ? 

The  Voice.  Not  so  loud.  Not  so 
loud,  Pompey. 

Antistia.  What  is  it?  Whatd'  you 
want  with  Pompey? 

The  Voice.  Philip  must  tell  Pom- 
pey at  once. 

Antistia.     What  must  he  tell  him? 

The  Voice.  To  stamp  his  foot  at 
once. 

Antistia.  To  stamp  his  foot  at 
once? 

The  Voice  [amid  laughter].  Stamp 
your  foot,  Pompey.  Aha!  Ha!  Pom- 
pey. 

Antistia  [going  to  the  window].  What's 
this?     Who  are  you? 

The  Voice  {going].  Aha!  Pompey. 
Stamp  your  feet,  Pompey. 

Antistia  [going  to  a  door,  tcared], 
Philip,  Philip. 


Philip  [jmtting  down  tray].  What's 
the  matter  r     What's  happened? 

Antistia.  There  was  a  voice.  A 
voice.  Something  at  the  window.  Jeer- 
ing Pompey. 

Philip  [opening  window].  Come  out 
of  that.  There's  no  one  there  now. 
Was  it  a  man? 

Antistia.  There  was  no  one.  It 
had  a  man's  voice.  It  spoke.  It 
laughed. 

Philip.  It's  gone.  It's  gone,  my 
dear.     Don't.    Don't.    It's  gone. 

A:;tihtia.  They  say  that  the  dead 
come  back.  To  cry  in  the  night 
[pause]  whenever  bad  times  are  com- 
ing. Dead  men's  souls.  They  want 
blood.  Licking.  Licking  blood  in 
the  night.  Whenever  Rome's  in  dan- 
ger. 

Philip.  Hush.  Hush.  Don't  talk 
such  things.  It  gives  them  life.  What 
was  it  saying  ? 

The  Voice.  Stamp  your  foot,  Pom- 
pey.    Stamp  your  foot,  Pompey. 

Antistia.     Ah ! 

Philip  [exorcising  at  window,  with 
things  from  tray].  Wine  for  blood. 
[Pours  wine]  Bread  for  flesh.  [Breaks 
bread]  Salt  for  life.  [Flings  salt]  A 
cloak  of  blue  on  Rome.  A  net  of  gold 
over  this  house.  To  the  desert.  To 
the  night  without  stars.  To  the  wastes 
of  the  sea.  To  the  two-forked  flame. 
[Returning  heavily]  God  save  my  dear 
master,  Pompey.  I  fear  there's  trouble 
coming. 

Antistia  [hysterically].     Ah!    Ah! 

Philip  [pouring  water].  Drink  this. 
Drink  this.     I'll  fetch  another  glass. 

Antistia  [hysterically].  Not  off  that 
tray.     Not  off  that  tray. 

Philip.  There.  There.  God  save 
us !    Why,  Antistia,  they've  no  nower. 

Antistia.  I  see  the  marching  ^ 
.  armka.  D>m>V  \*wfc.  ^^V^-C^ 
\  Vke  trum^Va,  xBases    ^w-    ^vc^^ 
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and    Ctesar.  Like       eagles 

struggling. 

Put  up.  No.  No.  Don't  say  thai. 
You  bring  things  to  pass. 

Antistia.  What  else  could  it  mean  ? 
What  did  it  mean? 

Philip  [distractedly].  I  don't  rightly 
know  what  it  said. 

Antistia.  About  stamping?  About 
Pompey  stamping? 

Philip.  Pompey  said  it.  In  the 
Senate  yesterday.  Reports  came  in. 
There  was  a  panic.  The  Senators  were 
at  their  wits  ends.  News  rami'  Hint 
Cesser  was  marching  on  Rome.  They 
asked  Pompey  if  he  had  an  army.  If 
he  could  defend  them. 

Antibtia.     Is  Cwnar  coming? 

Philip.     It    waa    one    of    these    wild 


Antistia.     What  did  Pompey  say? 

Philip.  He  said  if  he  stamped  his 
foot,  soldiers  would  spring  up  all  over 
Italy.  ArmieB  of  soldiers.  To  drive 
Ciesar  back  into  Gaul. 

Antistia.  And  now  he  must  stamp 
his  foot.     Cresar's  on  the  road  with  his 

Philip.  It's  time  for  the  house  to 
shake  when  the  door-posts  quarrel. 

[Pausing  at  distant  tumult] 

Aktistia.  They're  proud  ones,  to 
set  the  world  ou  fire  so  as  one  of  Ihem 
may  warm  his  hands. 

Philip.  Pompey 's  only  defending 
the  State.  He  minks  he's  a  great  one, 
Ciesar  does,  now  thai  he's  coNiLurrci! 
Gaul.  What  are  the  Garnet1  The 
Gauls  are  naked  heathen,  with  copper 
swords  like  the  savages.  Why,  Ciesar 
would  never  have  been  anybody  if 
Pompey  hadn't  baeked  him. 

Antistia.  That's  reason  enough  for 
him  to  light.  Pompey  now. 

I'fi 1 1. 1 p.  Pompey  made  him  what 
he  is.  Pompey  got  him  his  place  in 
Gaul.  He  was  no  one  before  that. 
[Pause]  And  now  he  hopes  to  put 
Pompey  down.  So  he  can  rale  Rome 
instead.     Put  my  master  Pompey  down. 

Antistia.  I  suppose  Ciesar  couldn't 
beat  Pompey.  Philip? 

Philip.  Antistia.  [Solemnly]  Don't 
you  talk  like  that,  Antistia.  I  believe 
wherever  Pompey  goes,  there  goes  a 
god  in  front  of  him.  Like  fire.  It's 
that  makes  him  what  he  is.  Oh,  my 
dear  beloved  master.  I'm  that  drove 
mad,  I  can't  hardly  talk  of  it.  That 
he  should  have  a  civil  war  with  Cajs&r. 
And  him  only  newly  married. 


Antistia.     It   was   a   civil   war  las 
first  made  Pompey  famous,  Philip. 

Philip.     He  was  with  Boll 
Marius.      In  the  civil  wars   tJ 
ever  since  then  he's  gone  on 
though  a  god  went  before  him,  bra* 
. 


ItU  hand]  puff.    They'd  fad.-.    TL.  . 
go.     [Pausc\     I've  seen  all   Rome  aula 
the  roofs  to  see  my  mast.  ■ 
Triumph?     There  were   horns  blowiaj 
you    couldn't    hear.     And    foi 
lniiiiliiiiK  barefoot  in  the  stn 
seen  him  grow  to  bo  the  greatest  t» 
in  the  world. 

Antistia.     Eh?     The  greatest  nm 
in   the  world.     And  all    through  bene 
with  Sulla  in  the  civil  war.      Suppose; 
he  were  not  great,  Philip.     Only  ft  N 
clay  statue.     A  statue   prop] 
sticks.     A     clay     thing,     gilded.     Rw 
gnawing   at   it.      The   wind    -: 
The    sun    cracking    it.       [Pause]     Mi 
dead    mm,  Philip.     Dead  men  uno* 
noath  it  in  the  dust,  fumbling 
bring  it  down 

Philip.     Antistia. 

Antistia,     Time    brings 
they  say.      You   spoke  of  K..i' 
I   was  a  little  girl    then,   when   Manv 
and   Sulla   fought.      My    father 
centurion  under  Menus.      I    i 
you   that.     What   do  you   know  of  tat. 
Philip,  except  that  I'm  to  marry  you* 
I  was  in   the  -street   outside   o 
and  some  men  came  across  the  rood 
They  patted  my  head  and  ;i 
father  was  upstairs.      I  said   ■. 
And   they   went   in   and    brought  bin 
out.     Out  to  the  door  in  the  sun.     Sow 

bfiys   gathered    to   watch.       I    ran  Up  <* 

him,  Philip,  to  show  him  my  doll.  And 
one  of  the  men  said,  "We'll  give  jw 
Marius."     He  was  behind   my  fa  lit* 

He  swung  his  arm  right   bai'k 'like  [lit-. 

to  give  his  swunl  a  sweep.      He  knocks 

my  dada  down  with  a  great 

the  neck,  and  they  all  stabbed  him  v 

he  fell.      One  of  the  men  said.  "Thenft 

your  dada,   little  girl;      run    and  we 

mother."     And   then   one   of 

knelt   down  and  stole  his  sandals,  ssd 

anol  her  >nnlcli.il  my  dull  a.w  -. 

brings  all  about,   Philip.      All   the  \w  ■ 

spilt  then  by  Pompey  and  Bull 

are  coming  out   of  the   nigh.1 

Spain.     Out   of    Rome.      Out    of   Aeift 

Souls  have  power.   Philip,   even  La  lit 

darkness,  when  the  time  comes, 
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Philip  [awed].     What  time? 

Antistia.  Pompey's  tune.  There. 
There.    It's  beginning. 

[Noise  of  a  tumuli.      The  horns 
of  Soldiers] 

Philip  [at  window].  Some  of  Rome 
seems  to  l>e  burning.  Pray  God  the 
Senate's  safe.  [Pause]  We  shall  have 
to  put  off  our  marriage,  Antistia. 

Antistia.     Why,     thus    it    is.     We 
put  off  and  put  off  till  youth's  gone,  and 
strength's    gone,    and    beauty's    gone. 
Till  two  dry  sticks  mumble  by  the  fire  \ 
together,  wondering  what  there  was  in  I 
life,  when  the  sap  ran. 

Philip.  I  must  be  with  my  master, 
Antistia. 

Antistia.  Your  master.  When  you 
kiss  the  dry  old  hag,  Philip,  you'll  re- 
member these  arms  that  lay  wide  on 
the  bed,  waiting,  empty.  Years. 
You'll  remember  this  beauty.  All  this 
beauty.  That  would  have  borne  you 
sons;  but  for  your  master.  [A  noise 
of  a  lute  off]  Your  mistress  too,  per- 
haps. Here  she  comes.  Here  comes 
the  young  wife,  that  will  have  little  joy 
of  her  man.  She  with  her  lute  girl, 
twanging  a  march  for  her.  Here  she 
comes.     Open  the  door. 

Philip.     Our  mistress. 

[Enter,    Cornelia    and    Julia.       The 
Servants  place  chairs  for  the  ladies] 

Cornelia.  That  will  do,  Antistia. 
Philip,  you  may  go. 

[Exeunt  Philip  and  Antistia) 

Julia.  But  tell  me.  What's  going 
to  happen?  Is  CsBsar  really  going  to 
fight  your  husband,  or  is  it  only  a  feint 
to  get  your  husband  out  of  Rome? 

Cornelia.     I   don't   know  what   to* 
think,    Julia.     He's    a    danger.     He's 
got  such  power  with  the  mob.     He's 
got    this    army    in    Oaul.     Of    course, 
that's  a  very  great  menace. 

Julia.  But  what  are  his  plans? 
What  does  ho  want? 

Cornelia.  He  wants  to  rule  Rome. 
He  plans  to  be  eleeted  Consul.  He  is 
lying  in  Oaul  there,  thinking,  I  think, 
to  frighten  every  one  into  electing  him. 

Julia.  I  wish  you  could  make  your 
husband  put  down  all  this  rioting. 

[Noise  without] 

Cornelia  [going  to  the  window].  I 
wish  my  father  would  come  in,  Julia, 
I'm  anxious.  What  has  the  Senate 
decided  ?  [She  walks  up  and  down] 

Julja.     That  Cesar  must  rffamiiMi  bis 


army.  I  don't  think  it's  anything  to 
make  you  anxious.  How  is  your 
father?    What  does  he  think? 

Cornelia.  He  thinks  that  my  hus- 
band ought  to  put  Cesar  down  with  a 
strong  hand. 

A  Voice  Without.    Present  arms. 

Cornelia.     Who's  that  ?    Come  in. 
[The  door  is  shaken  and  opened 
violently] 

[Enter  her  father,  Metellus  Scipio] 

Father. 

Julia.  We  were  just  talking  about 
you. 

Metellus.  Where's  your  husband? 
Is  he  here?     Has  he  been  here? 

Cornelia.     No,  father.    What  is  it? 

Metellus.  Still  at  the  House? 
He  must  have  had  my  note.  Has  he 
sent  round  to  you  ? 

Cornelia.  No.  What  has  hap- 
pened? 

Metellus.  I  must  talk  to  you, 
Cornelia. 

Julia  [rising].     Good-bye,  dear. 

Metellus.  No.  No,  Cornelia. 
She  mustn't  go.  You'll  have  to  sleep 
here,  my  dear  girl.  The  streets  aren  t 
safe  to-night.  Sit  down.  Please  sit 
down.  We're  all  in  the  same  boat. 
JPauae]  Cornelia.  What's  your  hus- 
band going  to  do? 

Cornelia.  Father.  But  I  don't 
know.  He  tells  me  nothing.  Nothing 
at  least  that  is  not  common  knowledge. 

Metellus.  I've  had  letters.  CsBsar's 
advancing  into  Italy.  With  all  his 
army. 

Cornelia.  To  fight  us?  To  attack 
Rome? 

Metellus.  Yes.  It's  what  I  always 
feared.  But  I  never  thought  the  man 
would  be  such  a  blackguard. 

Cornelia.  Does  my  husband  know 
of  this  ? 

Metellus.  Yes.  I  sent  word  to 
him  at  the  Senate  to  meet  me  here. 
I  had  to  ride  out  to  the  camp.  Cornelia. 
I  don't  understand  your  husband.  My 
dear  pirl,  he's  been  playing  with  the 
situation.  I  don't  tnink  you  under- 
stand even  now.  It  means  that  the 
whole  of  Rome  is  being  handed  over  to 
a  political  brigand.  All  the  governing 
classes,  the  religion  of  our  fathers,  au 
that  has  made  Home  great.  This  cut- 
throat is  marching  to  fetfcwa'S^  ^*s«* 
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llos.  The  men.  The  soldiers, 
soldiers.  Men  who  had  eaten 
d  and  suit.  They  refused  duty. 
.    Bribed  to  that.    By  this  up- 

sua.     They  will  stand  and  see 
toked  by  tliis  outlaw. 
illcs.     I    must   see  your  hus- 
He's  played  with  us.     He  must 

ei.ia.      There.      There.      He"s 

There's  the  sentry, 
/cure      Without.     Attention. 
;ht. 

:ulus.     Thank  God. 
ice  Without.     Present  arms. 
i.     Hail!     Pompey.     lmpwator. 
[A  trumpet  How  n  flourish] 
ice  Without.     Company.     By 
t.     Quick.     March. 

enters,  opening  doors  vride, 
iliny.    showing   tht  fusees   lining 

dnor.  Enter  PoMPBY.  He 
rirs  a  despatch  box.  Metellos 
ties) 

[Er-U  Philip.  Doors  shut] 
by.  Ah,  Julia.  Ah,  Cornelia. 
i  la  her,  and  looks  into  her  eyes] 
oved.  ]Slotrty]  There  will  be 
neaee  for  me.  in  that,  calm  soul. 


lias  built  up  hcrp,  of  virtue,  c 

of  freedom,  to  the  wonder  of  too  ■*a6L 

Metkllus.     Yes.     Go  on.     Go  <» 

Cornelia.  What  are  they  foUKi 
do? 

Pompet.     Many   there    were 
pav  of  —  that  man. 

Metellub.     How  did  thoy  t 

Pomi-ev.  They  were  silent.  &■• 
murmur  ran  khroagn  tin-  hnuao.  IV 
moved  in  their  chair*.  Even  thow<M 
glad  wero  awed.  [Piiumt]  TUeu  T=fl» 
a  man  who  owes  his  bread  to  me.  ft 
is  in  Oesar's  pay  now.  Row  up  ns* 
iug.  To  ask  me  what  troops  1  bilr 
the  defence  of  Rome. 

MwreLLoa.       Yw.       And     y«_ 
guardian   of    itomir.    what    troops  bf" 
you? 

Pour-Ei.  1  said  tlwt  with  lb*  P 
legions  sent  baek  from  Gaul,  and  t$ 
those  reserves  called  up  from  lb 
country,  1  might  have  thirty   r 

Metf.llbs.  What  is  all  thi*  tt* 
of  you  might  have?  Thosi-  two  lee 
are  in  Oesar's  pay.  Thoy're  In  na 
at  the  eamp.  They're  drawn  up  U 
Hanged  under  the  eagles,  TW 
colonels  are  Casw's,  body  and  wk 
„„.  io  move. 
;.  (hi'V'n 
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[    thought,  —  if    I    did  —  it    might    be 

easier —  for  the  next  young  conqueror 

—  to  obey,  too.    Not  to  cause  oivu  war. 

Cornelia.     He   thought  —  we  both 


>ught,  I 
■mber  t 


r  party,  all  the  Senate  even,  should 
go  out  into  the  fields  to  welcome  Csesar. 
As  Sulla  welcomed  my  husband  then. 
If  he  came  home  alone.  Disbanding 
bis  army.  That  would  have  been  a 
triumph  for  Ciesar  greater  than  any 
Consulship.  But  Csssar  only  thinks 
of  present  power.  He  would  see  the 
glory  of  Rome  pass  rather  than  not  see 
that. 

Pompey.  I  did  not  think  that  Ctesar 
would  be  blind  to  the  glory  of  Rome 
[going  to  the  window]. 

Metellub.  I'll  quote  some  other 
words  to  you.  Something  which  you 
said  onoe  in  Sicily.  "What  is  all  this 
talk  of  law,"  you  said,  "to  us  that  have 
swords  by  our  sides?"  What?  You 
remember  those  words?  Will  you  sit 
still,  and  see  Rome  sacked?  See  the 
rabble  make  beastly  all  that  seven 
centuries  has  made  here?  See  their 
filthy  hands  laid  —  laid  on  these  deli- 
cate ladies?  See  our  temples  spoiled 
that  their  rat-faced  brats  may  grow 
up  to  eat  free  bread,  and  loaf  and  spit 
outside  the  beer-shops.  Pah!  What 
did  the  Senate  say? 

Pou pet.  They  gave  me  absolute 
power  here. 

Metellub.      What?    Then  send  out 

Siur  press.    Bill  every  able-bodied  man. 
ill  the  women  if  the  men  won't  come. 

Pompey.     No,  Metellus.    Not  that. 

Metellds.     What  then,  man? 

[Corkf.ua  interposes,     Speaking 
la  her  hatband] 

Cornelia.  It  is  a  question  now,  dear 
heart,  of  standing  for  the  right.  The 
right  side  ia  always  the  weaker  side. 
War  is  terrible.  It's  such  a  loathsome 
kind  of  spiritual  death.  But  it  is  better 
to  have  war,  than  to  see  law  set  aside. 
The  will  of  Rome  must  not  be  slighted. 
1  don't  mean  the  popular  cry.  That  is 
all  for  Csesar  now,  dear.  It  was  all  for 
you  onoe.  It  will  be  again.  I  mean 
all  the  burning  thought  of  bo  many 
generations  of  our  fathers.  That  must 
not  be  set  aside  for  the  lust  of  one  man. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  Roman,  dear  heart. 


to  go  out  under  the  eagles  to  defend 
that  burning  thought,  the  Will  of 
Rome.  Even  if  he  goes  alone.  And 
you  will  not  go  alone.  The  souls  of 
our  fathers  will  march  with  you.  And 
if  you  die,  dear  one,  defending  what 
they  died  to  make,  you  will  die  as  I 
would  have  my  lover  die. 

Pompey.  Ah!  Cornelia.  You  make 
death  hard.  But  it  would  be  sweet  to 
die  so  for  you.  To  die.  To  join  that 
Senate  of  the  old  Romans ;  the  wise 
ones.  To  bring  them  news  of  Rome 
there.     In  the  shadows. 

Cornelia.  Saying  that  you  come 
crowned.  Having  played  the  Roman. 
"Having  obeyed  their  laws." 

Metellub  [quickly].  Qo  on,  girl. 
Oh,  move  him,  Cornelia.  Goad  him  to 
action.  I  cannot.  For  Rome's  sake. 
Move  him.     Get  him  out  of  this  child's 

Pompey.  Yea.  Yes.  Yes.  [Slowly] 
I  shall  fight  Ciesar.      [ShaTply] 

Metellub.  Ah!  [Excitedly]  But 
at  once.  Give  him  no  time  to  win  re- 
cruits by  success.  Give  them  no  time 
here.  The  rabble  don't  hesitate.  They 
don't  understand  a  man  who  hesitates. 
Give  me  all  the  cavalry.  Look.  I'll 
mount  six  cohorts  of  stingers.  I  can 
worry  him  with  those. 

Pompey.  Where's  the  map?  [He 
quickly  takes  map  from  wall]  It's  the 
effect  here,  not  the  beating  of  Caasar. 
We  must  stiffen  the  towns  against  him. 
Show  them  that  they'll  have  to  back 
their  choice  with  their  blood.  That'll 
check  his  advance. 

Metellub.  Ciesar 's  quick,  mind. 
He  marches  light,  and  he  comes  a  devil 
of  a  pace.  [Musingly] 

Pompey.  You  say  he's  got  forty 
thousand  men?  Let's  Bee  your  despatch. 
Who  sent  it?  [Taking -payer]  Can  you 
trust  this  man  ? 

Metellub.  Yes.  A  clever  young 
fellow. 

Pompey.  Young?  Where's  he 
served? 

Metellub.  He  was  on  Crassus' 
staff  in  Parthia.     In  the  smash. 

Pompey.     I  don't  trust  ghosts. 

M  etellub.     Ghosts  ? 

Pou  pet.  What  escapes  when  an 
army's  destroyed  like  Crassus'  ?  [Read- 
ing] Forty  thousand  men.  Shrewd. 
This  is  a  shrewd  lad,  Metellus.  He's 
read  a  lot  of  school-booka,  *ka».  -kuhv. 
Co  mo.    ¥<JtVs  >3m»m»s&.'\ 
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'.  No.  It's  not  possible, 
This  is   politics,      Not   war. 

ing    our    hand.      His    army's 

y.  He's  rushing  thi;  frontier 
..w  picked  men.  The  pick  of 
t  foot,  and  these  light  Gaulish 

It's   a   bold    dash    to   put   all 

ma  [Ming  Mm  naiU].     That's 
vou'd  have  dune, 
r.     Thai's    how    I    know    I'm   I 
{[Standing]      Take    the  cavalry. 
)  touch  with  him.     Harass  him. 
(n  to  him.      Watty   him  all   the 
""",  come  on  with  all  I  can  get. 
LU3.     Take  the  gladiators. 
t.     No.      This    is    a    Roman 
No  paid  slaves  shall  decide 
I  fate. 
llcs.      We  shall  be  o  desperate 

;lia.      The  Navy.      Land   men 

They     can't      march. 

iiipuign  is  a  race. 

wt.     No.      No.      Look.      |£j- 

I'll  send   gallopers  to  the  fleet 

"   l.      I'll  tell  them  U>  lash  north. 

ring.      They'd   eatflh    him   al 

Thev  could   out   in   on   his 

Ho  "much   for    the    attack. 

the  prol 


minds  every  one  of  grandpapa.    Thu'i 
why  he's  popular. 

Pompey.     It's       popularity       I 
wanted. 


wanted.      A    few    crucified     mutine 

Not  Cato  telling  us  of  good  King  Num* 

Pompey  [picking  up  the  ftammtr  4 
hU  gong].     We'll  send  for  Cato. 

Metellus.     No.     No. 

Pompey.     Yea. 

Metellus.     Wait  a  minute. 

Pompey.     Well? 

Metellus.     We     want      a      soldi* 

Pompey.  We  want  a  man  whom 
everybody  can  trust. 

's  not  firm  enough. 
Rome    calm,  not 


intimidated. 

if  that  man' 

Pompey. 

your 


I'm   not  going  to  MM 
left  behind  in  Home. 
Oh,  don't  say  that.    WhH 

asons  against  Cato?  Ifl 
this  instance. 

Metellus.  TJow  will  Cato  detl 
with  the  mutineers  in  camp  ? 

Pompey.  Ah!  There.  {Pause}  Yea. 
We  can't  be  hard  on  those  poor  Mini 
Try  and  see  it  as  they  see  it.  They've 
had  the  choice  of  refusing  duty  or*  be 
ginning  a  -:-- 
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I'll  give  up  Italy  rather.  I  will  not 
fight  in  Italy.  Cssar's  rabble  shall 
have  no  excuse  for  sacking  Rome. 

Metellus.       What?        [A      pause] 
Where  will  you  fight  him  then?     In 
i    Spain,  where  your  army  is? 
I        Cornelia.     Not  in  Spam*. 
■       Metellus.     Why  not  in  Spain ? 

Pom  pet.     No.      You      know      the 

Eroverb.  Spain's  a  country  where  a 
ig  army  starves  and  a  little  army  gets 
beaten.  I  know,  I've  fought  there. 
And  it's  far  from  Rome,  ana  too  near 
Gaul.  No,  Macedonia.  We'll  go  over 
with  the  fleet  to  Macedonia.  There 
are  five  good  legions  from  Crassus' 
smash  in  Macedonia.  We'll  prepare 
an  army  there. 

Metellus.  Tes.  But  your  friends 
in  Rome.  Our  party  here  ?  The  Senate  ? 
The  Consuls? 

Pom  pet.  They  must  come  with  us 
at  once  to  Brindisi,  where  the  fleet  lies. 
We'll  take  ship  there.  [Writing]  I'm 
writing  to  Domitius  at  Corfinium,  to 
join  me  instantly  with  his  twenty 
cohorts.  [Musing]  I  wonder.  If  he 
stays,  he  will  be  invested.  And  he  will 
stay,  he's  as  obstinate  as  a  mule.  If 
he  marches  south  at  once  we  shall  have 
twenty  thousand.  If  not,  we  must 
leave  him  to  his  fate.  I  must  abandon 
Italy. 

Metellus  [slowly].  There's  some- 
thing in  it.     Yes.     I  wonder. 

Pompey.  It's  not  so  risky.  Fight- 
ing now  is  backing  losing  cards. 

Metellus.     We  shall  lose  friends. 

Pom  pet.     We  shall  gain  time. 

Metellus.  Let's  see  the  map. 
[He  takes  another  map]  I  like  it.  Yes. 
It's  a  good  move. 

Pom  pet.  Ca&sar  will  attack  my  army 
in  Spain,  first. 

Metellus.  Afraid  of  its  invading 
his  dear  Gaul,  you  mean? 

Pom  pet.  He'll  have  no  choice  in 
the  matter.  He's  got  no  ships  to  follow 
us.  I've  got  the  Navy.  While  he's 
building  ships,  I'll  build  an  Armv.  If 
he  fights  my  generals  in  Spain,  it  will 
be  a  year  before  he  can  follow  me.  We 
shall  have  a  great  army  by  that  time. 

Metellus.  Yes.  An  army,  eh? 
Macedonian  phalanx,  eh?  We'll  send 
out  a  fiery  sign  through  Macedonia. 
All  the  swordsmen  of  the  hills  will  come. 
Out  of  Dacia,  out  of  Thrace.  Jove, 
what  an  army!  With  Egypt  at  your 
back,  too. 

Pompey.    Yee.    Egypt'*  full  of  my 


\ 


old  soldiers.  We  can  always  fall  back 
on  King  Ptolemy.  [He  becomes  sad] 
Ah,  well.    Ah,  well. 

Cornelia.    What  is  it? 

Pompet  [quickly].  Nothing.  [He 
rises]  I  was  thinking  of  all  this  king* 
liness  wandering  in  little  wild  Greek 
towns. 

Cornelia.  The  kingly  mind  always 
lives  in  a  kingly  city. 

Pompet  [eagerly].  Ah!  Who  said 
that? 

Cornelia.     You  said  it. 

Pompet.  Ah.  Where's  the  fire  that 
scatters  those  sparks?  Why  doesn't  it 
burn  in  us  always? 

Metellus  [excitedly].  It's  burning 
now.  Look  here.  Listen.  Look  here. 
Your  idea  of  Macedonia.  Splendid! 
CcBsar  won't  follow.  [Slapping  the  table] 
He'll  be  afraid.  Part  the  world  between 
you.  Let  Ca&sar  keep  the  West.  You 
be  King  in  the  East.  Build  up  another 
Rome  in  Athens.  With  you  in  the  East, 
we  could  do  what  Alexander  did.  We 
could 

Pompet.  No  more  ambitions,  Me- 
tellus.   You  see  where  ambition  leads. 

Metellus  [flushed].  You  wait  till 
you  see  those  Dacians.  Big,  black, 
clean-limbed  fellows,  Julia,  with  swords 
and  steel  shields.  They  charge  like 
cavalry.     [He  fills  wine] 

Pompet.     So,  Macedonia. 

Metellus.     Yes,  Macedonia. 

Cornelia.    When? 

Pompet.     Now,  dear. 

Cornelia.     To-night? 

Pompet.  It  doesn't  give  you  much 
time.  It  will  be  hard  for  you  to  leave 
all  your  pretty  things  behind. 

Cornelia.  I  was  thinking  about 
your  night's  rest.  Life  is  book  and 
picture  to  me.  All  that  is  Rome  to  us 
comes  with  us. 

Metellus.  Well  then  [rolling  up 
the  map  with  a  click],  boot  and  saddle. 

Pompet.  Take  what  men  you  have, 
Metellus.  And  press  post  horses. 
You'll  want  my  orders  though. 

[He  strikes  the  gong] 

[Enter  Philip] 

Philip.     Sir. 

Pompet.     Ask  Theophanes  to  speak 

to  me  a  moment.  [Exit  Phi  lip  I 

Metellus.     Tl\*,l  CVraS*.  ^kt>xr^vSs 

tow.     \  torft  VSLWI  >M3fW  ^w.^vwbA-^ 

man. 
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pey.  Sit  down.  \Ht.  takes  papers 
ietpatch  box]  We're  going  to 
oma.  We  take  ship  ;it  Brindisi. 
orders  to  our  party.  Have  them 
i  and  sent  round. 

"  "es.     But  you  won't 


1  that- 


What 


n.  C»sar's  at  Cremona.  He's 
lurching  on  Rome.  He's  en- 
i  in  his  own  province.     It  was  a 

^What? 

pey.     How  do  you  know  that? 

ophaneb.     L&bienus     has     just 

in.  Cresar's  right-hand  man. 
■een  talking  to  him.  Ciesar'a 
;  mwimimin  with  new  proposals 
He's  not  marching  on  Rome. 
ellu3.  So  we  go  on  again. 
pey.  What  are  the  new  pro- 
Does  he  know? 
uphanes  [shrugtfi'ici  his  j/n>»MtTj|. 
n  are  beginning  to  shrink,  I  sup- 
iii'.-.-  that  it  eomes  to  the  li.ui.4i. 

blame  'em. 

4.      Ho  vmi  think  it's  nn  ptotu» 


Cato.  Look  into  your  heart,  womu. 
[To  Metellos)  You,  sir.  Tt» 
General.  A  tailor  and  a  love  k£*r 
made  you  a  General.  Not  war.  WV 
doesn't  make  your  kind.  But  you  lot: 
for  war.  You  would  ahriaJc  ym 
country  into  war.  any  day, 
that  humble  brave  men  might  ml* 
[jitikiugs  for  you.  Invitation*.  (MS, 
What  you  call  love  affairs.  Fanw, 
[To  Tbeopbanes.  white  Mcrntia 
look*  him  up  and  down]     I  don't  kw* 

Theophaneb.     A      contributor     I* 

Time's  wast.'- paper  bosket- 

Cato.  Ah!  I^'oPompey)  And  v.c 
the  mischief-maker,  the  geniua.  WA 
which  of  us  was  right,  Pompey  7 

Pompey.  You  were  right.  But  ! 
have  aettd  more  friendly  than  Citsar. 

Cato.'  You  have  made  the  iniwfarf 
Can  you  unmake  it? 

Pompey.     Can  you  unmake  it  ? 

Cato.  I?  I  am  going  into  Sid); 
Vipu  target,     I  am  Governor  there. 

Cor\elia.  But  now.  In  thu  Mo- 
ment of  truce.     Surely  it  can   bo  raw 

Cato.     Yes.    At  a  price. 

Pomps:t.     How? 

Cato.     You  must  go  alone,  on  fwt 
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man.  Whom  I  have  made.  Oh,  Cato, 
Cato!  Is  kindness  to  a  friend  only  a 
bitter  form  of  suicide?  [He  fumbles  at 
the  clasp  of  his  purple]  Very  well,  I  will 
go,  Marcus. 

[He  slings  his  purple  aside] 
Cato..    I  thought  you  were  Pompey 
the  Little.     I  wronged  you. 

Metellus.    [To  Theophanes]    So. 

[They  exchange  glances] 
Pompey.     01d*man.     Old  man. 

[A  noise  without.  Cries.  A  sen- 
try calls  "Halt"  Struggling. 
Shouts  of  "Stand  back:1  "Let 
me  in."  The  spears  rattle.  The 
door  is  shaken] 
Theophanes  [opening  door].  What's 
this?     [Pause]    Let  him  in,  Sentry. 

[Enter  filthy  Horseman,  dust  to  the  eyes, 
tottering.  The  door  is  left  open, 
showing  Soldiers] 

Metellus.     One  of  Crasar's  lancers. 

Theophanes.     A  deserter,  eh? 

The  Man  [gasping].  Which  of  you 
is  the  lord  ? 

Pompey  [pouring  wine  for  him],  I  am 
he.  Drink  this.  Take  your  time. 
What  is  it? 

The  Man  [spilling  his  drink  like  a 
man  half  dead  of  thirst].  C&sar !  Csesar ! 
I  escaped  last  night.     Crosar ! 

Cornelia.     What? 

The  Man.  He's  crossed  the  Rubi- 
con. With  all  his  army.  Marching  on 
Rome.    Be  here  in  two  days. 

■~-  [A  pause] 

Pompey  [resuming  his  purple].  That 
settles  it.    There  can  be  no  treaty  now. 

Cornelia.     So  war  has  begun. 

Pompey  [sadly].  There  it  is.  Only  it 
is  more  terrible  now.  More  terrible 
than  it  was.  [Turning  to  go]  It  must 
be  war  now  to  the  end. 

Metellus  [picking  up  the  orders 
from  the  table  and  slapping  them  to  com- 
mand attention].  And  now.  To  Brin- 
disi.  [He  walks  briskly  towards  the  door, 
but  halts  opposite  Cato,  at  whom  he  glares. 
Pompey  and  Cornelia  halt  to  watch 
him]  Well,  sir.  My  Conscript  Father. 
Will  you  crawl  before  Caesar  now,  sir? 
It  is  long  since  a  Roman  bade  his  King 
to  lick  the  dust  before  a  traitor.  You 
and  your  kind  may  sue  to  such.  Rome 
puts  other  thoughts  into  our  hearts. 

Cato.  There  are  two  Homes,  Me- 
tellus. One  built  of  brick  by  hodsmen. 
But  the  Rome  I  serve  glimmers  in  the 
uplifted  heart.     It  is  a  court  for  the 


calm  gods.     That  Rome.     Let  me  not 
shame  that  city.    Advance  the  eagles. 
A  Voice  Without.     Present  arms. 

[A  trumpet  blows  a  blast] 

[Curtain] 


ACT   II 

Scene  First.  —  Staff-officer's  tent  at 
Durazzo.  Walls  of  plain  canvas. 
Canvas  door  running  on  rings  at  back. 
Smaller  canvas  door  at  back.  Table 
and  camp-chairs.  Everything  bare 
and  severe.  Domitius,  Lentulus, 
Theophanes,  at  the  table. 

Domitius.  So  it  goes  on.  And  Spain 
is  lost.  Look  at  this  position  here. 
Cesar  has  shut  us  in  here  like  so  many 
sheep  in  a  pen.  Has  Pompey  no  pride? 
Or  has  he  grown  besotted  ? 

Theophanes.  Flaccus  is  raiding 
Caesar's  lines  this  morning.  He  will 
attack  them  in  three  places.  And 
break  them. 

Domitius  [fiercely].  Flaccus  is  a  boy. 
A  whole  year  wasted,  and  half  the  em- 
pire lost. 

[Enter  Pompey  hurriedly.     They  salute] 

Pompey.  Good  morning.  I  have 
called  you  all  together  to  tell  you  of 
the  loss  of  my  Spanish  army,  lately 
commanded  by  Afranius.  We  had  ex- 
pected victory,  from  Afranius*  letters. 
But  we  are  soldiers.  We  know  what 
Fortune  is  in  war.  We  are  not  mer- 
chants, to  cast  him  for  failing. 

Domitius.  We  have  given  up  Italy, 
and  thrown  away  Spain.  Africa  is  in- 
vaded and  Sicily  taken.  We  have  given 
up  and  drawn  back  everywhere.  And 
why?  That  we  might  come  here  to  be 
cooped  up  by  an  army  half  our  size. 
I  want  to  know  why?  We  all  want  to 
know  why. 

Pompey.  I  remember  Sulla  saying 
that  he  could  make  an  army  love  him 
by  talking  to  the  privates  occasionally. 
But  that  no  amount  of  talking  would 
make  his  generals  love  his  ideas.  Be 
content.    And  bide  my  time. 

Lentulus.     Magnus.    I  am  not  given 
to  criticism;     but  this  biding  time  is 
ruin.     We  are  losing  allies;      we  aro 
losing  Rome.     Rome  looked  ta  ^<ss^  \s» 
crush,  thia  upa\»i\»«   \\»\«*&  *&  ^oafc»  ^^ 


ha vi?  ltft  a  rebellion  prow  into  a.  civil  war. 
You  have  watched  jour  adherents 
stamped  out  pieeomeaL  You  have 
done  nothing. 

Pompey.     Wait. 

Doumtra.     We   have  waited   for  a 

Pompey.     I  ask  you  to  wait  a  little 

Lentulus.  Magnus,  while  we  wait, 
tho  rabble*  is  stamping  out  aristoenx-v 
throughout  the  world.  [He  rites] 

Pompey.  Sit  down,  Lentulus.  I  U-il 
you  to  wait.     The  war  is  in  my  hands. 

Domitius.  War  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  man  who  strikes.  [He  Ihruula  aside 
the  lesser  door]  There,  Among  the 
crags  there.  By  the  pine-clump.  In 
that  great  red  heap  like  an  iron  mine. 
That  is  Caesar's  eamp.  I've  been  out 
there  night  after  niglit.  worming  over 
rooks  and  down  gullies,  keeping  my 
course  by  the  stars,  so  that,  when  a 
chance  came,  I  could  take  an  army  into 
that  eamp  blindfold.  I've  a  map  here. 
[Throws  down  a  paper]  Those  red  dots 
are  tho  sentries.  Eaeh  dot  was  made 
at  the  risk  of  my  heart's  blood.  I've 
grovelled  in  the  earth  before  all  those 
sentries,  praying  for  the  moon  to  go  in, 
while  they  talked  of  their  love-affaira. 


fiercer  than  a  devil,  for  when  I 
no  enemy  you  fight  your  friem 
when  there  are  no  friends  yo 
yourself.  And  when  you  bav 
yourself  bloody  you  fight  id« 
because  you  understand  them,  m 
them,  but  because  when  you  i 
fighting  you  are  nothing.  I  fa 
Domitius.  A  man's  friends  an 
who  understand  his  ideas,  and  a 
them.     You  are  Ctosar's  friend, 

Domitius  [intensely].  You  kil 
brother,  when  you  were  a  youn 
For  lliat,  I  swore  to  tear  you: 
out.  You  dined  with  me  once. 
years  ago.  You  will  not  re  mem 
put  my  hand  upon  your  shoulder, 
a  knife  in  my  other  hand,  t  oooJ 
stahbed  you  to  the  heart.  Aru 
you  would  have  died,  Magnus, 
my  old  Marian  friends.  But  I  ss 
you  were  a  better  man  than  my  h 
Something  you  said.  I  saw  th 
were  what  Rome  wanted. 

[Fiercely]  You  know  better  t 
call  me  Cesar's  friend.  I've 
Csesar  rock  in  his  seat. 

Pompey.     You    are    Cses&r's 
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stays  in  those  works  during  my  pleas- 
ure; no  longer.  He  cannot  force  me 
to  battle.  He  cannot  raid  my  lines. 
He  cannot  go  back  to  Rome. 

And  I,  with  one  slight  thrust,  am 
tumbling  him  into  ruin. 

[Enter   an    Orderly   with    a   despatch. 
He  gives  it  to  Pompey) 

Lentulus.     Prom  Flaccus? 

Domitius.     You  are  of  the  Fifth? 

Orderly.  From  Titus  Pulcio,  my 
lord. 

Pompey.     Very  well. 

Orderly.  Have  you  any  orders, 
my  lord  ? 

Pompey.     No  orders.    Acknowledge. 
[Exit  Orderly,  saluting] 

Theophanes.     Is  it  important? 

Pompey.     Head  it. 

Theophanes  [reading).  From  Titus 
Pulcio,  legate,  fifth  legion,  to  Head- 
quarters: "The  attack  under  Valerius 
Flaccus  has  been  repulsed  with  heavy 
loss.  The  survivors  have  fallen  back 
upon  the  old  works,  south  of  the  river, 
where  desperate  fighting  is  now  roing 
on.  I  am  marching  with  what  I  nave. 
The  enemy  is  in  force.  Stragglers  re- 
port position  hopeless.'* 

Domitius.  These  thrusting  youths 
want  a  lesson.  Now,  Magnus.  Justify 
your  plan,  now. 

Pompey.     Wait. 

Lentulus.  Wait?  While  our  right 
flank  is  being  rolled  up?  [Coldly] 

Pompey.  It  would  take  C©sar  two 
days  to  bring  up  enough  troops  to 
crush  our  right. 

Domitius.  Surely  you  will  smash 
this  attacking  force. 

Pompey.  I  am  fighting  with  the 
thought  of  Rome  before  me.  I  will 
not  march  back  to  Rome  over  corpses, 
in  tho  Sulla  fashion. 

Domitius.  At  least  you  will  march 
back  over  those  whom  we  took  last 
night.     I  killed  those. 

Pompey.     You  killed  those  men? 

Domitius.  They  were  rebels,  I  tell 
you.     Traitors. 

Pompey.     I  will  judge  traitors. 

Domitius.  Thoy  were  my  own  de- 
serters. Dogs.  I  will  servo  all  traitors 
so.     And  I  tell  you  this. 

Pompey.  Not  a  word.  You  dis- 
grace our  cause,  Domitius.  [Pause, 
and  change  of  voice]  I  may  win  this 
war.  Or  this  [showing  his  gold  eaote- 
clasp]  may  pay  a  camp-trull  yonder. 


But  whether  I  win  or  go  down,  my  men 
shall  bear  themselves  nobly.  Those  on 
my  side  must  act  like  knights  of  the 
bodyguard  of  God.     See  to  it. 

[Enter      Chief      Centurion      Cotta, 

battered] 

Cotta.  I  report  the  death  of  com- 
mander Flaccus,  my  lord. 

Pompey.     Killed? 

Cotta.     Yes,  my  lord. 

Domitius.  That  is  what  happens  in 
skirmishing.  Nothing  is  done,  and  the 
good  man  gets  killed. 

Cotta.  We  were  beaten  back,  my 
lord ;    the  surprise  failed. 

Pompey.     Yes?     Well? 

Cotta.  We  rushed  their  wall,  tore 
up  their  palisades,  and  set  fire  to  two 
of  tho  turrots.  Then  they  surrounded 
us.  I  should  think  they  had  two 
legions  on  to  us.  We  had  to  cut  our 
way  home. 

Pompey.     And  your  commander? 

Cotta.  He  was  killed  in  the  thick, 
my  lord.  After  our  storm,  we  were 
driven  back  on  to  the  palisades.  The 
pales  were  all  on  fire,  all  along  the  line, 
burning  hard.  I  looked  one  minute, 
and  saw  him  backed  right  up  against 
the  flames,  with  a  dozen  Thracians. 
They  had  a  whole  troop  of  lancers  stab- 
bing at  them.  I  got  within  a  few  paces 
of  him,  trying  to  bring  him  off,  but  the 
fire  balls  burst  so  thick  one  couldn't 
see.  My  men  were  being  cut  to  pieces, 
tho  cavalry  was  cutting  in  on  our  rear, 
and  there  came  a  rush  of  spearmen 
which  swept  me  off  the  rampart.  I 
saw  his  body  falling  back  into  the  fire, 
all  lit  up.  But  we  could  never  get  near 
the  place  again.  They  cut  us  to  pieces 
down  on  the  flat.  They  killed  eight 
hundred  of  us. 

Lentulus.     A  severe  repulse. 

Domitius.  Wasted.  Wasted  lives. 
Utterly  useless,  wicked  waste. 

Pompey.  And  then?  What  hap- 
pened then? 

Cotta.  They  drove  us  back  into 
the  old  works  by  the  river.  Over  the 
outer  wall  into  the  ditch.  [Pauael  We 
were  penned  up  in  the  ditch  like  beasts 
in  a  slaughter-house.  They  swarmed  up 
above  us  on  the  wall,  pelting  us.  We 
were  below  them,  grinding  in  the  mud, 
huddled  like  sheep.  Men  will  always 
huddle  when  they  h»N^  ■<&»  tqktcbl  \»  ^w 
\  \Xusn  %Y&*\&^    V.  ^%»  ?**■*?**  ^SS! 


eould  not  break.  We  were  shut  in. 
?A  tog-ether  that  the 
dead  eould  not  fall.  And  being  pressed 
a  gave  us  a,  kind  of  courage. 
I  pot  up  on  a  heap  where  Ihe  wall  had 
1  wanted  to  see.  1  eould  see 
ave  of  red  plumes  where  Ciesar's 
Gauls  were  pressing  up.  catling  to  their 
horses.  Arr.  Arr.  There  was  a  roar 
everywhere  like  ice  breaking  up  in  the 
spring.  Behind  their  main  attack  they 
Te  making  a  way  through  the  wall 
■  their  horse.  Every  now  and  then 
.  eir  pieks  flashed  and  the  earth  came 
scLiltirint!  down.  It  was  worst  at  the 
gate.  The  noise  of  Ihe  axes  on  the  gate 
'*'  i  a  ship-yard.  They  brought 
e  to  batter  it.  and  every  time 
at  it,  you  eould  see  the  wood 
great  splinters.  1  thought  we 
'"    was   our   fight,   my 


they  r 


>  lost 


lord. 

For  1  heard  fifes,  playing  "The  Day 
of  Zama",  and  men  singing.  It  was  a 
cohort  of  the  fifth,  marching  to  support 
-  left  flank.  They  came  on  slowly, 
line,  with  their  heads  up,  and  the 
s  playing.  The  centurions  led  them. 
sinking,  marching  well  ahead.  It  was 
a  fine  tiling  to  see  those  men  coming  on. 
Their   ranks   were   so   locked    that   the 


fight.     And  if  I  refuse  peaoe,  thii 
will  go  on. 

Theophanes.     Do    we    receive 

trumpet? 

[Enter  DoMrnns] 

Domitics.  Magnus.  Caesar 
disorder.  His  men  arc  leaving 
trenches.  He  is  withdrawing. 
south  walls  are  abandoned  already 
Pompey.  Yes.  He  has  learne 
lesson- 
He  must  pay  them  now  for  th 
they  have  spent  for  him.  He  a 
pay  them.  The  most  that  he  ca 
is  to  save  them  from  the  result  < 
insanity. 

Theophanbs.  He  can  retreat. 
Pompey.  How  can  he  retreat? 
cannot  retreat.  Where  Pan  he 
My  navies  hold  the  sea.  To  the 
there  are  savage  tribes.  The  sot 
blocked  by  my  garrisons.  I  am 
in  the  west  with  my  array.  Ai 
the    cast    lies    Metellus,    with    an 

He  has  one  chance  of  saving  i 
He  can  sue  for  peace. 

Domitics.     You  are  not  going  I 
this  herald? 
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[Enter  Bearers  with  the  body  of  Va- 
lerius. Placcus.  Cotta,  and  the 
others  salute  the  corpse.  Then,  with 
a  solemnity  of  trumpets  blowing 
points  of  ceremony,  Marcus  Acilius 
enters,  led  by  two  Centurions.  He 
is  blindfolded.  Cotta,  the  Bearers 
and  the  Centurions  go  out,  when 
the  handkerchief  is  removed] 

Acilius.  I  bring  back  your  soldier, 
Cneius  Pompey. 

Pompey.     You  bring  a  message? 

Acilius.     I  come  from  Csesar. 

Pompey.     Well? 

Acilius.  He  asks  you  to  end  this 
war.  The  gods  have  given  you  an 
equal  measure  of  victory.  Tou  have 
both  lost  and  won  half  the  Roman  world. 
Now  that  the  world  is  shared  between 
you,  you  can  consent  to  a  peace.  To- 
morrow, if  fortune  favour  one  of  you, 
the  fortunate  one  will  think  himself  too 
great  to  parley.  [Pause]  Caesar  asks 
that  a  peace  may  be  concluded.  If 
you  will  undertake  to  do  the  same,  he 
will  make  public  oath  to  disband  his 
army  within  three  days.  That  is  his 
proposal. 

Pompey.  More  than  a  year  ago,  the 
Senate  ordered  CsBsar  to  disband  his 
troops.  That  decree  still  stands  dis- 
regarded. I  cannot  treat  with  a  rebel. 
Caesar  must  obey  that  decree  and  submit 
to  the  Senate's  mercy.  '" 

Acilius.  The  quarrel  18  between 
you  and  CsBsar,  Magnus. 

Pompey.  Not  at  all.  I  represent 
the  Senate. 

Acilius.  Your  party  of  the  Senate, 
which  my  party  does  not  recognise. 

Pompey.  These  are  the  facts,  Acilius. 
Caesar  has  attacked  Republican  rule.  He 
has  failed.  I  make  it  a  condition  of 
treaty  that  he  acknowledge  Republican 
authority. 

Acilius.  Csesar  has  never  denied 
that  authority.  He  is  in  arms  against 
a  perversion  of  that  authority  by  un- 
scrupulous men.  That  he  seeks  to  end 
the  Republic  is  denied  by  my  presence 
here,  asking  for  peace.  Csesar  is  no 
suitor  to  you.  That  great  mind  is  its 
own  sufficient  authority.  Farewell, 
Magnus.  [Qoinq] 

[At  door]  You  will  grant  peace  if 
Caesar  kneels  in  the  dust.  Very  well. 
Rome  is  more  to  him  than  honour. 
He  will  kneel  in  the  dust.  In  the  most 
public  place  in  Rome.  He  will  submit 
himself,,  body  and  cause*  to  the  judg- 


ment of  the  Roman  people  there  as- 
sembled. 

Will  that  suffice? 

Pompey.     No. 

The  mob  has  no  voice  in  this  matter. 
The  mob  must  be  taught  to  obey  its 
rulers.  Cesar  must  submit  to  the 
Senate. 

Acilius.  Then  the  blood  will  be  on 
your  hands,  Magnus.  [Going] 

Pompey.  It  will  suffice  if  Csesar  sur- 
render to  myself  in  the  presence  of  both 
armies.  But  a  public  act  of  submission 
must  be  made.  Otherwise  it  will  be 
thought  that  Cssar  drove  us  from  Italy, 
and  forced  us  to  accept  his  terms. 
That  I  cannot  allow. 

Acilius.  I  am  to  tell  Csesar  that  you 
refuse.  [Quietly]  From  fear  of  what  the 
world  may  think?  „ 

Pompey.     You   count   that   a   little  . 
thing,  the  thought  of  the  world?     For 
what  else  are  we  fighting ;    but  to  con-  ' 
trol  the  thought  of  the  world?     What 
else  matters,  Acilius? 

You  think  that  I  am  fighting  to  be  a 
master?  Not  so.  I  am  fighting  be- 
cause I  know  what  Caesar  wants.  I 
have  watched  his  career  step  by  step. 
Csesar  means  to  be  king.  He  has 
bribed  the  rabble  to  crown  him. 

You  see  only  the  brilliant  man, 
winning  —  what  he  has  the  power  to 
win.  I  look  beyond  that  man.  I  see 
Rome  under  a  secret,  bloody  domina- 
tion and  a  prey  to  future  Csesars.  That 
shall  not  be. 

I  am  an  old  man,  now,  Acilius.  I 
have  been  fighting  this  battle  all  my 
life.  I  hope  now  to  end  it.  You  have 
heard  my  terms.  [He  strikes  a  gong] 

[A  pause.     Enter  a  Centurion! 

Do  you  accept  them  or  refuse  them? 
Take  your  time. 

[Pause] 

Acilius.     I  refuse  them. 

Pompey.  [To  Centurion]  You  will 
take  the  Gemella  legion,  drive  in 
Caesar's  outposts  and  burn  the  works. 

[Exit  Centurion] 

Acilius.  There  is  no  voice  for 
peace,  then.  I  have  failed.  Now  that 
my  task  is  done,  may  I  speak  with  you 
privately? 

Pomfeyv  Yes.  On  a  private  matter. 
Is  your  business  private  f 

Acilius.     Yes.    It  is  private. 

Pompey.     [To  Generals].    Leave  us. 

[Exit  Generals} 


[To  Acilids]     Be  brief. 

Acilids.     My   mother   married   you. 

ars  ago.     Khe  was  dragged  by  force 

m   my  father  so  that  you  might  be 

ipped  by  a  vote  the  more.     She  died 

ii  broken  heart,  in  your  bed. 

V'ou   have   taken   worse   props,   now. 

ese  nobles.     They  ore  using  you  to 

mp   out   democracy.     So  that  Vhey 

lv  plunder  in  peace  for  another  fifty 

fold  when  you  have  done  their  task. 

hen  the  war  is  over. 

Pompey   [taking   up  gong].     I  cannot 

'lues.     You    plan    to    make    just 

■  democratic  reforms  for  which 
ir  is  fighting.  You  mean  to  cripple 
aristocracy.     And    thoy    will    stop 

Doraitiua    hates    you.      Metellus 
you.     Lentulus  is  jealous  of  yon. 

■  are  planning  to  get  rid  of  you. 
i  now.  [I'iuee] 
It  rid  of  them.  Magnus.  Take 
ir  as  your  friend.  End  the  war. 
B  ihcm  out. 

Pompky.     And  after? 

ifs.     You     could     make     Rome 

[Pom  pet  slrikts  the  gong] 


Centurions    go     out.    Wi 
Acilids,      blindfolded.       U\ 
mure.     Acclamations] 
[The  Generals  eye  Pompet.   I 
walk*  Co  the  body  and  look*  at 

Posipey.  Poor  boy.  You  have  pi 
a  long  way  from  this  inn. 

When  you  were  born,  women  kiss 
you,  and  watched  you  as  you  slept.  » 
prayed  for  you.  as  women  do.  vTt 
you  learned  to  *poak,  they  praised  vp 
they  laughed  and  were  bo  tender M 
you,  oven  when  thoy  were  in  n 
And  to-night  you  will  wander  aloi 
where  no  woman's  love  can  come  hi  p 
and  no  voice  speak  to  you,  and  no  p 
of  ours  louch  you  to  an  answer. 

The  dead  must  be  very  lonely. 

Domitius  [coming  forward  and  1* 
iag  at  the  body).  That?  Why  be  sid 
that?  Ho  was  marked  tor  it.  [Quit) 
Magnus.  I  have  something  to  s 
I  give  you  full  aredit  for  what  you  hi 
done.  You  were  right.  But'  not 
right  as  1  would  have  been.  Destti 
lion's  what  war's  for.  Still.  It  ! 
happened.  Now  there  is  Rome.  H 
are  you  going  back  to  Rome  without  I 
moral  .support  of  a  victory? 

Lentulus.  In  Rome,  it  is  s 
openly  that  you  have  been  shuffled  ai> 
at  ("Vsnr's  will. 
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Pompey  [taking  the  wreath  and  laying 
!  on  Flaccus'  head].     Once,  long  ago, 

played  with  you.  By  the  fish-pools 
t  Capua,  watching  the  gold-fish. 

You  asked  me  for  my  purple,  that 
: littering  day  long  ago.  [He  lays  his 
turple  over  Flaccus]  All  things  for 
rhich  men  ask  are  granted.  A  word 
nay  be  a  star  or  a  spear  for  all  time. 
7his  is  the  day  of  my  triumph,  it  seems. 
[A  distant  trumpet  winds.  It 
winds  again] 

Theophaneb.     There  is  a  horn  blow- 

Pompey.  It  is  blowing  like  a  death- 
torn. 

Domitius.     It  is  a  Roman  call. 

In  Caesar's  camp. 

[Domitius  flings  aside  the  canvas] 

It  is  the  "Prepare  to  March."  He 
s  in  retreat.  His  huts  are  burning, 
rhoy  are  winding  out  upon  the  road 
hero.  They  are  floundering  up  the 
>ass.  Two  thousand  horse  could  ruin 
.horn. 

Pompey.  Ruin  is  not  my  province. 
Liet  them  destroy  themselves.  They 
ure  wandering  out  into  the  wilds  with- 
>ut  heart,  without  hope,  without  plan. 
That  is  the  forlornest  march  ever  called 
>y  trumpets.  There  is  death  in  every 
wart  there  already.  Well.  We  shall 
bllow. 

Call  the  chief  centurions. 

[Theophaneb  goes  to  the  door,  to 
the  Sentry  without] 

[Going  to  the  body]  And  to-night  we 
ihall  be  marching  from  this  poor  earth, 
pursuing  Caesar,  marching  to  many 
.rumpets,  under  the  stars,  singing  as 
are  march.  I  shall  end  Sulla's  war,  now. 
But  wo  will  kill  the  rebellion,  remember, 
lot  those  Romans. 

[The  Chief  Centurions  enter] 

A  trumpeter  there.  Strike  camp. 
Prepare  to  march. 

[A  Centurion  going  out,  calls] 

Take  up  the  body. 

1st  Centurion. 
Vi an  is  a  sacred  city,  built  of  marvellous  earth. 

2nd     Centurion. 
Life  wai  lived  nobly  here  to  give  this  body 

birth. 

3rd  Centurion. 
Something  was  in  this  brain  and  in  this  eager 

hand. 

4th  Centurion. 
Death  in  so  dumb  and  blind,  Death  cannot 

understand. 

[They  lift  the  bicr\ 


Death  drifts  the  brain  with  dust  and  soils  the 

young  limbs'  glory. 
Death  makes  women  a  dream  and  men  a 

traveller's  story, 
Death  drives  the  lovely  soul  to  wander  under 

the  sky, 
Death  opens  unknown  doors.      It  is  most 

grand  to  die. 

I  They  go  out,  followed  by  Pompey] 
Now  without  comes  a  shaking 
blast  from  a  trumpet.  It  is  taken 
up  and  echoed  by  many  trumpets, 
near  and  far,  blowing  the  legion- 
ary calls,  till  the  air  rings] 

[Curtain] 


Scene  8econd.  —  The  same.  Taper 
light.  Dawn  later.  Pompey  writing. 
Enter  Lucceius] 

Luce ei us.     Not  in  bed,  Magnus? 

Pompey.     I  have  had  evil  dreams. 

Are  you  from  Rounds? 

Is  all  quiet? 

Lucceius.     Yes. 

There  is  a  light  near  Cssar's  camp. 
They  are  burning  their  dead. 

Our  scouts  took  two  lancers.  They 
say  that  Cesar's  men  are  dying.  Of 
fever  and  hunger. 

Pompey.  Yes.  He  must  surrender 
within  a  few  days.  And  so  they  are 
burning  their  dead  ? 

Lucceius.     Yes. 

Pompey.  Now  we  have  Rome  to 
settle.  [Pause] 

I  lie  awake,  thinking. 

What  are  we,  Lucceius? 

Lucceius.  Who  knows?  Dust  with 
a  tragic  purpose.     Then  an  end. 

Pompey.     No.    But  what  moves  us? 

I  sa w  a  madman  in  Egypt.  He  was 
eyeless  with  staring  at  the  sun.  He 
said  that  ideas  come  out  of  the  East, 
like  locusts.  They  settle  on  the  nations 
and  give  them  life;  and  then  pass  on, 
dying,  to  the  wilds,  to  end  in  some 
scratch  on  a  bone,  by  a  cave-man's  fire. 

I  have  been  thinking  that  he  was 
wise,  perhaps.  Some  new  swarm  of 
ideas  has  been  settling  on  Rome.  A 
new  kind  of  life  is  being  born.  A  new 
spirit.  I  thought  a  year  ago  that  it 
was  crying  out  for  the  return  of  kings, 
and  personal  rule.  I  see  now  that  it' 
is  onfy  crying  out  for  a  tyrant  to  sweep 
the  old  life  away. 

Rome  has  q\unni£&.  \»rb««*».  55pST- 
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ves  prizes  to  a  few  great  people, 
where  the  rabble  can  sell  their 
r  bread,  and  their  bodies  for 
ice  of  plunder.  Inwardly,  she 
it  democratic  power  struggling 
olete  laws, 
must  be   settled.     The   crowd 

jos  [surprised].  That  would 
ial  of  your  whole  life,  Magnus, 
lave   been  crushing   democracy 

;v.     1  have  crushed  rebellions, 
low  to  crush  their  cause, 
must  be  a  change.     A  great 

ETELLUS,  DoMITIUS,  LeNTOLUs] 

;ins  [giving  paper).  This  is  my 
[He  salutes  and  goes  At  the 
pauses,  luoking  uut]  The  pyre 
lurning.  They  must  be  dying 
[Exit] 
LLCs  [as  the  Genehals  sit  fac- 
Wt\  Ca>sar  has  sent  to  me 
',  Magnus,  to  beg  me  to  ask 
>ra  you.     1  sent  back  his  letter 


ar  is  over ;  but  we  are  not  yet 
We  shall  have  to  garrison  the 
s    for    some    years   with    men 


Pompet.  Yes.  But  the  law  U>  fkt\ 
Mefellus.  A  prwlor  iuid  »  pr  ' 
deputy  represent  Rome.  It  i= 
sii.insilili-  office.  They  judge  and  gut>ji 
in  Rome's  name.  Men  must  b*>  UiomI 
for  it.  What  has  Tuditanus  done,  t" 
sides  this  tax-tiolieptimi,  that  the  b»< 
should  be  broken  for  him  ? 

Lentdlcs.     His    father     ha* 
many  sacrifices  for  us. 

Pompet.     There  is  a  growing  Ma 
in   Rome  that  a  Mari&oe  •bond  ' 
good  investment.     Anything  .  !■■ 

Meteu.1'9.     He  is  one  a?  Ulon. 
liant  young  men.  of  proved  loyaltv.  fit 
whom  we  ought  to  provide.       1   r 
mend  him  in  you. 

Pompet.  Thai  is  much  in  his  f»nx.- 
But  I  wan!  proof  that  he  can  gom; 
Tell  me.  Metellus.  Whgrn  lm  y' 
shown  admiiiisiriiiivv  talent  7 

MBTBU.U3.  He  has  not,  shown  'A 
He  is  a  man  whom  wo  ought  to  hind  '. 
us.  He  would  soon  learn.  We  eotM 
give  him  a  stuff  of  old  soldiers,  to  titttj 
him.  at  first. 

Pompet.     Has    he    any     power 
immmand?     Where  has  he  served? 

DoMiTit'y.     He  was  in  the  bone  t*J 
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Domitius.  There  is  another  point. 
re  are  going  back  to  Rome.  Rome  is 
i  a  rebellious,  unsettled  state.  We 
iust  secure  ourselves. 

I  ask  that  every  man  of  any  standing 
i  Rome  be  brought  to  trial,  even  if  he 
ive  remained  neutral.  If  the  rebels 
we  attacked  authority,  the  neutrals 
a. ve  ignored  it.  And  both  must  suffer, 
.ebelhon  must  be  stamped  out. 

[Gives  'paper] 

The  four  hundred  men  in  this  list  \ 
we  actively  helped  the  rebellion.  I 
here  can  be  no  question  of  trial  for  I 
lem.     I  as^  that  they  be  put  to  death.  \ 

Pom  pet.  Thai  is  out  of  the  Quez- 
on. War  will  end  when  Caesar  sur- 
inders.  I  cannot  allow  reprisals.  I 
ant  Rome  settled. 

Lentulus.  Perhaps  you  will  ex- 
lain  how  you  plan  to  administer  Rome, 
f  hen  we  return. 

Metellus  [softly].  There  will  be 
a  amnesty  for  offences  committed? 

Pompey.     Yes. 

Domitius.  You  will  pardon  these 
jbels? 

Pom  pet.     If  they  submit. 

Lentulus  [slowly].  Will  you  allow 
lem  to  help  in  the  reconstruction? 

Pompey  [hotly].  Yes.  Power  is  in 
)o  few  hands.  There  must  be  a 
tiange  in  Rome.  I  would  .have  these 
)ur  hundred  firebrands  made  Senators, 
)  help  us  make  the  change  wisely. 

Metellus.     So. 

Domitius.  Magnus.  There  is  only 
tie  way  of  settling  Rome.  By  showing 
er  who  is  master  in  a  way  which  she'll 
^member. 

Lentulus.  Any  dallying  with  these 
ibels  will  leave  us  where  we  were  be- 
>re.  Hated,  and  flouted  by  the  rabble, 
rid  in  danger  from  it.  Losing  our 
rivileges,  one  by  one.  Losing  our 
ossessions  and  our  power.  Magnus, 
would  ask  you  to  weigh  this  proposal 
ery  carefully.  It  affects  the  future  of  I 
le  patrician  idea. 

Pompey.  And  of  Rome.  What  kind 
F  future  do  you  expect  from  a  massacre 
ke  this  ?  I  will  tell  you  what  you  will 
et.  You  will  drive  these  four  hundred 
rebrands  into  the  Provinces,  where  it 
ill  take  five  years  of  war  to  crush  them. 

No.     I'll  go  back  with  peace.    Not  J 

man  shall  be  touched. 

Lentulus.  Before  we  go  back  with 
eace,  we  must  end  the  war.  I  have 
ad  letters  from  Rome. 

Popular  voice  in  Rome  says  that  we  \ 


have  feared  to  risk  a  battle.  That  the 
war  drags  on,  when  it  could  be  ended 
in  a  day. 

That  we  dare  not  kill  these  represen- 
tatives of  the  people. 

That  is  a  dangerous  spirit  in  a  city 
which  we  are  about  to  rule.  That 
spirit  can  only  be  broken  by  decisive 
success.  We  must  go  back  with  victory. 
A  battle  is  certain  victory  to  ourselves. 
We  ask  you  to  give  battle. 

Metellus.  We  have  asked  this  be- 
fore, without  success.  We  ask  it  now, 
feeling  it  to  be  a  grave  need.  Lentulus 
has  mentioned  it  as  a  political  expedient.  I1 
I  add  to  that  this,  that  our  treasury 
is  nearly  empty.  We  have  no  means  of 
raising  more  money.  We  have  drained 
Spain  and  Asia  for  years  to  come.  And 
your  inactive  plan  of  campaign  has)! 
killed  our  credit.  We  must  fight.  We 
cannot  afford  to  keep  the  field  for 
another  month. 

Pompey.  Caesar  cannot  keep  the 
field  for  another  week. 

Domitius.  Caesar  will  drag  on,  day 
by  day,  till  the  corn  is  ripe.  It  is  not 
many  days  now  to  harvest.  You  let 
his  men  get  a  full  provision  and  you  will 
see  how  long  they  will  keep  the  field. 
I  could  break  that  impostor's  strength 
with  the  horse  alone. 

Pompey.  I  can  break  his  strength 
without  risking  a  life.  I  will  not  give 
tgattle.  Be  thankful  thaf  we  can  end 
suclfff  war  with  so  little  bloodshed. 

[The  Generals  rise] 

Domitius.  You  are  the  oldest, 
Lentulus. 

Lentulus.  It  may  lose  us  votes, 
remember.     You  are  the  most  popular. 

Metellus.  Perhaps  I  should  do  it. 
I  am  related. 

Pompey.     What  do  you  wish  to  say  ? 

Metellus.  Magnus.  I  have  to 
speak  to  you. 

You  love  power  too  well.  \ 

Your  command  ends  with  the  war.      / 

You  have  tried  to  prolong  your  com-  * 
mand  by  neglecting  to  end  the  war.         \ 

But  the  war  is  over.  j 

You  plan   now  to  retain  command  n 
while  you  impose  your  will  upon  the 
State.    That  is  a  menace  to  the  Re- 
public.    We  have  been  forced  to  con- 
voke the  Senate  to  discuss  it. 

The  Senate  has  sanctioned  the  ap- 
pointment of  Tuditanus,  and  the  list  > 
of  the  proscribed.     It  sAba  <tRR&ssAsc&A>  ^ 
that  you  ^n^  \*X&&  \»  C«a«  -        „.«-tfv 
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then  down.     He  standi 
fronting  them] 

Pompey.  What  do  you  expect  mo 
to  say.  Conscript  Fathers?  That  I 
refuse  to  obey  this  order? 

t  could  refuse. 

If  I  were  Cssar,  or  Lentulus.  Or 
you,  Domitius,  or  Meu-llus.  I  should 
refuse. 

And  my  soldiera,  or  Ciesar's  there, 
would  work  my  will  oq  a  Senate  which 
had  so  insult  A    n  . 

But  I  am  Pompey  the  Great.  I  am 
bound  by  my  military  oath. 

Do  not  think  to  humble  me.  Death 
is  a  little  thing  to  the  " 

Death  is  easier  than  life  to 

But  even  if  I  die,  Rome  will 
to  unscrupulous  men. 

There  is  no  hope  for  Rome.  She  ends 
here.     Disaster  begins. 

But  for  me.  you  would  now  be  beggars 
;ii  Csur'i  doors.  I  saved  Rome  from 
Caisar. 

And  now  Rome  is  to  bog  her  life  from 
You    have    used     Pompoy     tho 


a  prey 


t  to  n 


- 

You 


But  you  have  first  to  fight  for  her. 
You  shall  give  your  sin  a  dignity,  by 
risking  your  lives  for  it. 

[He  strikes  Ike  gong] 
[Enter  an  Aide) 
Aide]     Give  the  signal  for  battle. 
[Exit  Aide] 
'ou  have  your  will,  now. 
This  is  the  end. 
And  at  the  end,  think  what  it  is  which 
you  destroy. 

Rome  is  nothing  to  you.     Only  the 
reward  of  greed,  and  hale,  and  pride. 
The  city  where  justice  was  born. 
Look  beyond  your  passions,  at  what 
Rome  is.     It  is  the  state  of  Rome,  not 
passion,  which  concerns  us  now. 

A  little  while  ago  she  was  a  market- 
tinvn,  giiVenji-d  1'.',  kuini  n-  Now  sll"- 
rules  Europe. 

And  in  herself  no  change.  Cramped 
still.  Fettered.  The  same  laws.  The 
same  rulers.     Like  iron  on  her  heart. 

And  forly  years  of  civil  war.  All  my 
life.  A  blind  turbulent  heaving  towards 
freedom, 

[Without,   a  confused  noise,  as  of 
mnny  men  stirring  from  deep. 
Shouted  orders  art  eltarbj  tuard 
bZwm  the  mmmir] 
The  Orders.     Fall  in.     Dress.     Co- 
hort,   By  the  right.    Cohort,  to  the  left, 

4B» 


wheel.  Eyes  left.  Cohort.  Fifen. 
three  paces  to  the —  Attention,  ete- 
etc..  Cohort.     Salute,  . 

[In  a  moment's  silence  a  Ira   . 

hlaws  outside  the  tent.     CA*m>i(j 

Pompey.     Five   minutes   ago    1   hu 

Rome's  future  in   my   hand.      She  m 

wax  to  my  seal.      1   was   going  to  ffw 

Now  i.s  the  time  to  fm<  her.      You  ri_ 
tear  the  scales  and  the  ohaiiu  I 
You  can  make  her  a  State  so  splendid 
that   Athens  would   be  a   dust-heap  ti 

You  will  not. 

You   will   drive  her   back    three  wo- 
turies,    so   that   you   may    «i 

■  then.     Destroy  her.     Or  b 


Oo   < 


Whether  you  win  or  lose,  Roi 

[A  pause.  Orders  in'iW] 
Orders.  The  cohorts  -will  advance 
in  —  Cohort,  halt.  Ground  arm 
Attention.  Form  four  deep 
tion.  Bv  the  right.  Quick  mareL 
Cohort.  Cohort.  To  the  left.  Turn. 
1 1  v.  '.. 

[For  the.  next  mintUi 
of  troops  moving] 
Pompey.     You  have  fought  this  hettlo 
many  times  in  your  hearts.      [He  jftnp 
the  doors  wide,   showing  «   bright   aa\n\ 
Now  you  will  fight  it  in  earnest.     You 
will  light  the  wild  beasts  whom  I  eouU 
liave  slui-vi'd  like  beasts. 
Go  to  your  divisions. 

[The   C.i:n-f.b\ls   go   out    silentl] 
Pompey  utands  by  the  table] 
Ordebs.     Cohort.       Halt.       Orouwi 
arms.      Attention.       Form    four    d«p 
Cohort.     Left  turn. 

{Enter  Philip.     Pompbt  doc*  nM 
look  at  him.     Fife* 

Philip.     Do  you  want  me,  my  lord' 

Pompey     [turning],     Can     you    tutf, 
Philip? 

Philip.     Sing,  mvlord? 

Pompey.      Yes. 

Philip.     I  don't  know,  my  lord. 

Pompey.     What   was    that    song  «  I 
had?     That  night.     In  the  Asian  win 
When  we  broke  Mithridntes? 

Philip    [hesitating],     I    don't    too*  1 
whether  1  can,  my  lord. 

Pompey.     Sing. 

Philip.     I'll  try,  my  lord. 

[//en 


erepftia;  J 
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Though  we  are  ringed  with  spears,  though 
the  last  hope  is  gone, 

Romans  stand  rinn,  the  Roman  dead  look  on. 

Before  our  sparks  of  life  blow  back  to  him 
who  gave, 

Burn  clear,  brave  hearts,  and  light  our  path- 
way to  the  grave. 

Pompey.     Take  my  purple,  Philip. 

[He  flings  his  purple  aside] 
A  Centurion.     Eyes  left,    salute. 
A  Cohort  Passing.     Hail !   Pompey. 
Imperator.  [Trumpets] 

[Curtain] 


ACT   III 

The  Poop  of  a  Lesbian  Merchantman  of 
the  First  Century  B.C. 

On  each  side,  the  bulwark  of  a  ship, 
painted  green.  There  are  gaps,  or 
gangways,  in  these  bulwarks,  so  that 
people  may  go  down  the  ship's  side 
into  boats. 

At  back  of  stage,  the  poop-rail,  also  painted 
green.  A  wooden  belfry  with  a  bell 
stands  upon  the  middle  of  the  poop- 
rail. 

On  each  side  of  the  bell  is  a  ladder  leading 
down  to  the  main  deck.  Gaps  in  the 
poop-rail  allow  people  to  reach  the 
poop  by  these  ladders. 

Above  the  deck,  sloping  from  amidships 
like  a  tent,  is  an  awning  of  blue  and 
white  baftas.  This  awning  has  a 
flap,  which  falls  at  back  of  stage, 
hiding  the  poop  from  the  main  deck. 
On  both  sides  of  the  stage  the  awning 
is  secured  by  stops  to  guys  above  the 
ship's  bulwarks. 

In  the  centre  of  the  stage  (if  the  theatre 
stage  is  so  built)  is  a  hatchway,  sur- 
rounded by  a  raised  white  rim  or 
coaming.  This  leads  down  to  the 
cabins. 

Behind  it  is  a  mast  (painted  "mast 
colour")  which  rises  up  through  the 
awning. 

Round  the  mast  is  a  square  of  timbers, 
like  a  stout  fence.  These  are  the 
bitls,  to  which  the  running  rigging 
is  belayed. 

Stout  ropes  and  blocks  lead  along  the 
must. 

Attendants,  Sailors,  etc.,  etc.,  keep 
always  to  the  starboard  side  out  of 
respect  to  Pompey,  who  uses  the 
weather,  or  honourable  side. 

At  the  rising  of  the  curtain  Captain  is 
standing  by  poop-rail,  looking  at  the 


men  at  work  forward.  The  Boy 
holds  up  the  awning  so  that  he  can 
see  under  it. 

The  Chantyman    [heard  off,  amid  a 
click  of  pawls]. 
Old  Pompey  lost  Pharsalia  fight. 

The  Sailors  [heaving  at  the  forward 
capstan]. 
Mark  well  what  I  do  say. 

The  Chanty. 

Old  Pompey  lost  Pharsalia  fight. 

The  Sailors. 

And  Cesar  now  is  the  world's  delight. 
And  111  so  no  more  a-roving, 

With  rompey  the  Great. 

A-roving.    A-roving. 
Since  roving' 3  been  my  ru-i-n, 
I'll  go  no  more  a-roving 

With  Pompey  the  Great. 

The  Mate  |Yrom  far  forward].  Avast 
heaving.  Walk  back.  [Pause]  Unship 
your  bars. 

The  Captain.  That'll  do,  boy. 
[Boy  drops  awning]  Now  we're  riding 
to  a  single  anchor. 

The  Boy.     Yes,  sir. 

The  Captain  [kindly].  D'  you  know 
what  little  port  that  is  yonder? 

The  Boy.     No,  sir. 

The  Captain.  That's  Pelusium,  in 
Egypt.     This  is  the  Nile. 

The  Boy.  Is  this  where  the  King 
of  Egypt  lives,  sir? 

The  Captain  [pointing].  Over 
yonder.  Where  all  those  soldiers  are. 
That's  where  the  King  of  Egypt  is. 
Young  Ring  Ptolemy,  who  Pomoeyjjent 
the  tetter  to.  after  Ctcsar  beat  .Cm. 

The  Boy.  Why  does  Pompey  come 
to  him,  sir?     He's  only  a  boy. 

The  Captain.  It  was  through  Pom- 
pey he  became  king.  And  there  are 
lots  of  PomDey's  old  soldiers  yonder. 
An  army  of  them. 

The  Boy.     What  a  lot  of  ships,  sir. 

The  Captain  [anxiously].  Ye-es.  A 
lot  of  ships. 

The  Boy.  They  must  be  men  of 
war,  sir.  There's  a  bugle.  Oh,  look, 
sir,  at  those  big  galleys.  Hark  at  the 
bugles.  [Bugle-calls  off]  Is  that  to 
call  the  slaves,  sir? 

The  Captain  [looking  under  the  sharp 
of  his  hand].  Is  that  a  boat  putting  off 
from  the  flagship?  That  Dig  galley 
nearest  to  us? 
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in.      Quiek.     Get  the  red 

whe  Boy  reeves  side-rajicx,  which 
I  Ae  (nfrcs  /rom  inciter  ftp  Mb 
I  gangway] 

*    y  faf  Sis  uwfc].     They're  hail- 
Ship  iilmv  !      Ahov,  vou! 
WAIN.      Hulloh! 

What  ship  is  that? 
vptain.     The    Fortune.   From 


ptain.      Yes.     Lord  I'ompev'-i 
.     Down  below.  [Pomm] 

)y.    They  seem  to  be  talking 

When  did  you  leive  Cyprus? 

eiwlN  (Auhi^'/].      At  noon.  sir. 

[-1  M1U«] 

D'ye   hear   there?      You're. 

Jnd  any  boat  ashore. 

.     They're   pulling   back   to 

tain  [testily].  Quick.  Dip 
t.  Dip  our  streamer,  boy. 
know  enough  for  thai? 
ins  aft  and  dips  the  streamer] 
nw.      Once     more.       Here. 


Tee  Captain  [striking  the  bell  owr 
Mr.  Mate,  there ! 

The  Mate  [below,  out  of  sight], 
[Enter  MatbJ 

The  Captain.  Oh,  Mr.  I 
Here.  boy.  What  are  you  listening  W' 
Go  forward.  And  if  you  want  to  w 
your  mother  again,  you  pray, 
that  King  Ptolemy 'II  let  you. 

[Exit  Bo; 

[The  Captain  speak*  intently  1 
Mate].  Look  here.  We're  i 
Pompey  isn't  wanted  .here.  Thos 
eunuehs  have  put  the  King-  against  hie 
See  (hose  galleys?  They're  gtttaf 
ready  to  Bink  us.  If  you  see  one  J 
(hem  getting  under  way,  cut  the  cab!) 
Don't  wait  for  orders.  Cut- fctte-rabV 
and  hoist  sail. 

The  Mate.     I'll  make  all  ready.  ■ 

The  Captain.     It  makes  your  bit 
boil,  though.    A  week  back  they'd  haw 
crawled  all  round  Pompey  for  a  chaof 
to    kiss    his    footman's     boots.     " 
they're  going  to  drive  him  out. 

The  Mate.  Well,  sir-  You  __ 
ivpeft  (rratitude  from  a  king,  they  »* 
The  world's  wide.  There's  otheVlan-- 
besides  Egypt.  Egypt's  got  troubt 
enough,    without   Pompey.      What  did 


he  r 


■  ■   li-r. 
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The  Mate.  Til  make  all  clear,  sir. 
Bosun,  there! 

Bosun  [off].     Sir? 

The  Mate.  Overhaul  your  gear. 
Have  all  ready  for  getting  under  way. 

Bosun.  Have  all  ready,  sir.  I  will, 
sir.  [Whistle] 

The  Mate  [going].  There's  his 
steward,  sir.  [Exit] 

The  Captain.     Steward. 

Philip  [entering].     Sir. 

The  Captain.  Oh!  steward.  [Philip 
approaches]  Look  here,  steward.  What's 
Pompey 's  object  in  coming  here? 

Philip.     He's  come  to  see  the  Ring. 

The  Captain.  Is  he  come  to  ask 
for  shelter? 

Philip.  He's  come  to  raise  another 
army  out  of  all  hlrolct  wild  Law  here. 

The  Captain.  He  won't  get  any 
soldiers  here.  Thev're  all  at  the  wars. 
The  young  King's  fighting  his  sister. 

Philip.  That  will  be  patched  up. 
The  young  King  thinks  tie  world  of  my 
master.     He'll  do  what  Pompey  wants. 

The  Captain.  He  hasn't  answered 
Pompey's  letter  yet. 

Philip.     No? 

The  Captain.  We've  been  told  not 
to  send  a  boat  ashore. 

Philip.  Well,  all  I  know  is,  the 
young  King  longs  to  honour  Pompey. 
But  for  Pompey  the  old  King  would 
have  died  a  poor  flute-player  in  Ephesus. 
You  can  see  for  yourself  he's  coming. 
There's  his  state  barge  at  the  jetty. 
Look.  They're  out  on  the  roofs. 
There's  music. 

[Enter  Pompey] 

The  Captain  [unconvinced].  It  may 
be  as  you  say,  steward.     Ah. 

[He  starts,  salutes,  and  hastily 
crosses  to  the  starboard,  or  lee 
side] 

Philip.  My  lord.  Do  you  know 
what  day  it  is,  my  lord? 

Pompey.     What  day  is  it? 

Philip.  The- day  of  your  triumph, 
my  lord.  Your  Asian  triumph.  Thir- 
teen years  ago. 

Pompey.  Is  it  so  long  ago?  That 
was  a  great  day. 

Philip.  Yes,  indeed,  my  lord,  I'll 
never  forget  that  day.  We  always  like 
to  keep  it  up  with  a  little  something 
among  ourselves. 

We  brought  you  a  few  figs,  my  lord. 
They're  only  Cretans.  [He  offers  figs] 
Just  in  honour  of  the  day,  my  lord. 
It  you  would  accept  of  them. 


\ 


Pompey  [taking  and  tasting].  Thank 
you,  Philip.  [To  the  Captain]  This 
old  servant  of  mine  is  always  bent  on 
spoiling  me. 

The  Captain.     Yes,  my  lord.    So  I 

Phi  li p  [going].  I 'm  sure  I  hope  to-day 
will  be  a  great  day  too,  my  lord. 

[Exit  Philip] 

Pompey.  It  should  be,  Philip.  [He 
lays  figs  on  weather  ftfe-rail]     Captain ! 

The  Captain.     Yes,  my  lord. 

Pompey.  Has  any  one  come  aboard 
for  me? 

The  Captain.     No,  my  lord. 

Pompey.     Thank  you. 

The  Captain.     Beg  pardon,  my  lord. 

Pompey.     Well? 

The  Captain.  The  flagship  has 
ordered  us  not  to  send  a  boat  ashore. 
I  thought  I  ought  to  report  it,  my  lord. 

Pompey.  Thank  you,  Captain.  A 
fine  fleet  here. 

The  Captain  [meaningly].  They  seem 
to  be  getting  their  crews  aboard. 

Pompey.  What  speed  have  those 
galleys? 

The  Captain.  Those  there,  my 
lord?  They  might  make  seventeen. 
That's  with  good  rowers.  And  dead 
calm.  And  the  ships  new  out  of  dock. 
In  a  wind  like  this,  they  wouldn't  make 
more'n  about  eight.  They  can't  work 
their  oars  in  a  sea-way.  [Pause]  Now's 
the  time,  my  lord,  if  you  think  of  put- 
ting to  sea.  By  and  by,  may  be,  they'll 
be  able  to  stop  us. 

Pompey.     Thank  you,  Captain. 

The  Captain,  ill  report  any  boat, 
my  lord.  [Exit] 

[Enter  Cornelia] 

Cornelia.     Has  the  King  sent? 

Pompey.     No. 

Cornelia.     No  answer? 

Pompey.     Not  yet. 

Cornelia.  Can  he  know  we  are 
here? 

Pompey.  Yes.  He  will  come.  He 
will  come  in  person. 

Cornelia.  Why  has  he  not  come 
already? 

Pompey.     It  is  early. 

Cornelia.  Do  you  think  it  is  safe 
to  wait?  It  is  ominous.  This  silence. 
And  all  those  ships.  And  the  people 
crowding  on  the  roofs.  What  if  the 
King  be  against  u%? 
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[Enter  Theophanes] 


Magnus.    They  have 
,n  order.     We  are  not  to  send  a  boat 
e.     They  are  plotting  something. 
mpey.      If  they  were  plotting,  they 
I  ask  us  to  come  ashore. 
HXELiA.     But  why  should  we  not 
a  boat,  if  they  are  friendly? 
upev.     The  King  will  be  coming 
rson.     Then   there  was   plague  in 
is.     We  have  not  got  a  clean  bill. 
knelia.     But  to  be  ordered. 
eophanem.     The    Admiral    should 
come. 

tfPEr.     This    is    a    merchantman. 
m  not  under  Roman  colours. 
rnblia.     The     Captain     there     is 
us.      Look  at  him. 
EOPBANE8.     Ask  him. 
iipbt.     It    is    neeessary    for    the 
that  1  see  King  Ptolemy. 
c  Captain  flings  down  the  halliard 
td  goes  below.] 
mge.     Is  there  any  Cassius  with 


ny. 


But  ha  h 

1NELIA.       I 

is?      He 


Lucius   Cassius  is  dead, 
There's  Quintits  Cas- 


2nd  Hand.     We  mean  to  «p<n 

3rd  Hand.  We  want  to  know* 
we're  brought  here. 

4th   Hand.     And   how   long  wr'r* 
stay  here. 

2nd  Hand.     He's  l>.in  beatva. 

4th  Hand.  He's  got  no  hind 
Out  lives  are  as  good  to  us  as  hifo. 

The    Mate.      Down    off    Uw   f>1 
Down  with  you!    Bosun,  ther*>! 
jjta 

Pompby.     What  is  the  matter? 

{Struggling  end*.      I 

Ibt  Hano.  Begging  your  pi 
your  honour.  We  wanted  to  u 
Captain. 

Pompey.  [To  the  Mate]  Wb»l  f 
thi-ir  crii-vanee? 

The  Mate.  Some  more  of  lfc» 
fancies,  my  lord.  [To  the  Hani>s|  G* 
over  to  leeward. 

1'ompev.  They  seem  a  Rood  la 
What  is  it? 

The  Mate.  Oh,  the  Captain 'II  »« 
settle  it,  my  lord.  [To  tht  H*v» 
You  wait. 

[Exit  by  hatch  to  find  Oapt*»* 
Pause.  Pompey  take*  a  la? 
turn,  and  then  speaks] 

Pompey.  [To  Hands)  Of  what  dt 
yuu  complain? 

1st    Hand.     Begging    your     Dardoa 
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i    Caesar's  the  man,  now,  not  you.    You're 
c    no  more  than  what  we  are. 

[To  the  Hands]  And  we're  to  be 
drowned,  are  we,  because  his  mighti- 
ness that  was  is  worth  more  dead  than 
i  alive?  He's  down.  He's  no  one.  He's 
had  fellows  die  for  him  for  forty  years. 
It's  time  he  learned  what  it  feels  like 
\    himself. 

4th  Hand.     That's  what  I  say. 

3rd  Hand.     Come  on ! 

2nd  Hand.     Man  the  halliards. 

3rd  Hand.  We'll ,  carry  you  to 
Caesar.     And  sell  you' 

Pompey.     Stand  back ! 

You  say  that  the  soldiers  are  coming: 
to  sink  us? 

There  are  five  thousand  troops  there, 
and  fifty  ships. 

Are  they  all  coming  to  sink  us? 

It  seems  a  large  force  to  sink  one 
ship,  manned  by  such  a  company. 

3rd  Hand.     Here.     Look  here! 

1st  Hand,     f  [To  3rd)     You'll  get  us 

hanged. 

2nd  Hand.   <  Give  mm  sheet. 

4th  Hand.      How  about  us?    That's 
I     what  I  say. 

Pompey.  If  I  am  still  so  terrible,  I 
must  save  you.  I  will  go  to  the  flagship 
yonder.     Man  your  boat. 

3rd  Hand.  You  will  go  to  the  flag- 
ship? 

1st  Hand  [alarmed].  Look  at  her. 
There. 

4th  Hand.     Look. 

2nd  Hand.  Look  at  her.  She's  got 
her  oars  out. 

1st  Hand.  She's  coming.  We're 
gone  up. 

3rd  Hand.     Then  he'll  go  first. 

1st  Hand  [holding  him].  No,  you 
don't. 

[Enter  Captain) 

The  Captain.  She's  coming,  my 
lord.  Shall  I  cut?  We  might  do  it, 
even  now. 

Pompey.  She  is  not  coming.  And 
if  she  were,  what  is  death  ? 

The  Captain.  Hard  times  for  the 
widow,  my  lord. 

Pompey  [to  the  men].  Leave  the 
ropes. 

Do  you  think  the  soul  can  be  quenched 
with  water?  Or  cut  with  swords?  Or 
burned? 

3rd  Hand.  I  know  my  body  can, 
my  lord. 

Pompey.  You  do  well  to  fear  death. 
Qo  to  your  place. 


\ 


[Musinglv]  If  death  can  crush  what 
comprehends  heaven?  Why!  We  are 
in  a  Dad  way,  Captain. 

[The  Hands  file  off,  quietly. 
Pompey  looks  down  on  the 
main  deck.  The  Captain  stands 
apart  anxiously  watching  the 
flagship.  Cornelia  and  thb- 
ophanes  eye  each  other] 

Cornelia.     Is  the  flagship  coming? 

Theophanes.     She  is  ready  to  come. 

Cornelia.     To  sink  us? 

Theophanes.     She  could  sink  us. 

Cornelia.     I  cannot  bear  this. 

[Pompey  turning,  walks  toward 
them] 

Theophanes.  We  ought  to  have 
gone  to  our  fleet.  We're  helpless  like 
this. 

Cornelia.  Magnus.  This  isn't  what 
we  planned. 

Pompey.  Let  me  reassure  you. 
Egypt  is  friendly  to  me. 

I  saved  her  independence.  I  made 
the  elder  Ptolemy  King.  The  young 
King  is  my  ,ward,  bound  to  me  by 
intimate  ties.  Those  troops  are  vet- 
erans of  my  Asian  Army. 

Theophanes.  The  young  King's  at 
his  wits'  end  with  civil  war.  How  can 
he  begin  a  war  with  CoBsar? 

Pompey.  Csesar  will  begin  a  war 
with  him  whether  he  takes  me  or  re- 
jects me.  CaBsar  wants  Egypt,  as 
Ptolemy  very  well  knows. 

Cornelia  [bitterly].  And  we  are 
suppliants  to  him.  We  Romans.  To 
whom  they  should  strike  their  flags. 
[After  a  pause,  quickly)  See  if  they 
refuse  to  salute  us. 

Theophanes.  We  should  know  what 
to  expect  then. 

Cornelia.  Oh,  let  us  be  certain. 
Hoist  your  colours. 

Pompey.  It  is  not  time  yet.  I  will 
hoist  them  when  the  watch  ends. 

[The  Captain  strikes  the  bell  once] 

Thb  Captain.     One  bell,  my  lord. 

Pompey.     The  watch  is  nearly  out? 

The  Captain.  Nearly,  my  lord. 
Will  you  hoist  any  colours,  my  lord? 

?ompey.     My  consular  colours. 
he  Captain.     I'm  only  a  merchant- 
man, my  lord.     If  they  should  refuse 
to  salute,  my  lord? 

Pompey.  You  will  go  alongside  the 
flagship  there,  and  order  her  to  salute. 

The  Captain  [going].  I  am  all  ready 
to  get  under  way^  nw  l<w4»    ^rks^-, 

\&sr*\ 
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[He  goes  tn  the  lireak  of  the  poop 
i  town  'i"  main  itck\ 
Are  your  colours  bent,  oil,  Centurion? 
'■:.'.       iliiin  |.j;ri.      Tell  him.  yes. 
Boy  [nffl.     All  read;  M  hoist,  air. 
Tun    Captain    [coming    to    Pompey]. 
All   Mftdy,   my   lord.      Will   you    make 
tight  betla,  my  lord? 

Pompey.      When    it    is    time.      [He 

Tlici'ipha iii-s.      Have  vou  your  tiibles'.' 
nes.     Yes. 
I   shall  want  .vou  to  take 


[To  OoMbul  What  was  that  pas- 
ge  about  tho  soul  ?  We  were  reading 
I  that  day  at  Alba,  when  the  women 
rough!  ynii  their  first-fruits?  Our 
rat  year.  We  were  in  the  garden. 
You  were  reading  to  mo.  There  was 
a  verse  about  the  soul. 

Cornelia.  The  iitirighl  soul  is  safe? 
Pompey.  Yes.  Thai  was  the  verse. 
1  have  ulwoys  loved  Alba.  I  was  there 
as  a  child.  We  were  happy  there,  that 
year. 

Cornelia.     Very  happy.     And  that 
Tho    doves    came,    picking    the 
tilled  grain.     And  at   night  there  was 
a  moon. 

Pompey.     All  the  quiet  valley.     And 
c  owls  were  calling.     Those  little  grey 
Make  eight  bells,  Captain. 
|7V    Cap-twin-     makes    it.       The 
BoBBM  pi  pen  the  colours  up] 

Tije  Captain.     Not  bo  fast  there,  boy. 
[Eight    belts    is    echoed    over    the 
harbour    from     ship     to     ship. 
Pompey  and  Tiieopranes  raise 
their     right     hands.        Per  Jtajis 
Cornelia  ought  to  veil] 
Tiieophanes.     The  flagship  is  hoist- 
ing her  ensign.  [Buglet  off] 
Cornelia.     Will   she  salute-'      Will 
she  salute?     There. 

Tiieophanes.     There.     She  dips  it. 
Cornelia.     They  all  salute. 
ThboPKAWHB.     Then  we  are  Bate. 
Pompey.     That  is  settled,  then.     I  am 
to  be  received.     The  King  expects  mo, 
The    Captain.     I    beg    pardon,    my 
lord.     I  think  his  Majesty  the  King  is 
coming  off  to  fetch  you.     The  barge  is 
putting    off,    my    lord.     ]  Approaching] 
No.  tiiv  lord;  it  is  not  the  King,  it  is  one 
of  i  In,  [learl-boats,  my  lord,  which  work 
the  pearl-beds  here. 

Pompey.     Something    of    the    kind. 
Whit  do  you  make  of  her? 
V'.'.i'-  Captain.     Thw  pdS  very  badly, 
v  lord.     Tliev  pull  like  soldiers. 


Pompey.     They  are  _  soldiers. 
the  gleam  of  armour. 

Tiieopha.veb.     Seven  soldiers. 

The  Captain.  Am  I  to  lei  tl*a 
alongside,  my  lord? 

Pompby.     Wait. 

Theophanes.  Has  he  seat  a  tan 
like  that  for  you  ? 

Cornelia.  You  cannot  go  in  lb! 
old  boat. 

Tiieophanes.     Magnus.       That*  t 

some  treachery. 

Cornelia.  Cuoius.  It  is  a  drea.ll: 
risk.     To  stay. 

Pompey.      It   is    necessary.      I 
tarry  this  thing  through.     You  ' 
rather  I  ran  the  risk  than  lei  I 
become  —  what  it  will  become. 

Cornelia.     Much  rather. 

Pompey.     You  will  understand.  Ih* 

The  Captain.  They  an-  ha 
lord.  Would  the  lady  go  belo 
They  might  fling  a  dart  on  board. 

Cornelia,     The  air  is  fr&h 

Septimiiis  [off[.  Hail !  Pompr 
Imperator. 

The  Captain.  We  could  still  r 
for  it.  my  lord. 

Pompey.  We  must  not  ahoir  th*: 
we  mistrust  them. 

Septimius  [off].  Hail,  Pompey,  I* 
perator! 

Pompey.  Have  your  men  read;  * 
salute. 

Sbptimids  [off\.     In  bow. 

Cornelia.     Cneiiis.      Cneius. 

Pompey.  There  in  no  danger.  Hm 
vou  the  little  hook  with  my  speech  t« 
Ptolemy? 

Cornelia.      Here  it  is. 

Septimics  [off].  Toss  your  starboiri 
oars.     Way  enough. 

Pompey.      <  ixnpany  there,      Saint* 

Tue  Captain.     The  .all,  there. 

[Enter    Septimius,    a     Roman 

tribune,   with    Achillas    i 

...-....■■.■ 
pipes  the  side  for  each  of  tkttn] 

Pompey  [advancing).  You  e 
King  Ptolemy? 

[Septi  mitts      salute; 

. Venn. i, as.      From  King  Ptolei 
send  you  royal  greeting. 

Pompet.     He  wishes  to  Bee 

Achillas.  He  wish  to  see 
be  vour  friend. 

Pompf.y.     Shall     I     bring     . 
alongside  the  quay  there? 
\       kcBY\A.sj=.    There  iB  much,  i 
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sandbanks.     There  would  be  no  water 
for  this  galley.    Tou  have  to  take  a  boat. 

Pompey  [glancing  at  ships].  Your 
fleet  is  getting  under  way  here? 

Achillas  [shrugging  his  shoulders]. 
Ah  ?    Will  you  oome  into  my  boat  ? 

Pompey.  She  is  not  a  very  hand- 
some boat. 

Achillas.  No?  It  is  bad  weather 
sometimes. 

Pompey.  [To  Sbptimius]  I  think  I 
should  know  you,  my  friend.  You  and 
I  have  served  together? 

[Seftimius    nods,    but    does    not 
answer] 

Where  was  it?    I  know  your  face. 

[No  answer] 

A  long  time  ago.  Eighteen  years  ago. 
In  the  war  against  the  pirates  ?  [Pause] 
Was  it  not?  [No  answer] 

You  commanded  a  company  in  my 
guard.  [Pause]  You  did  something? 
You   burnt   a  ship  one   night?     You 

? addled  out  alone  and  set  fire  to  her? 
remember  you.    I  gave  you  a  sword. 
You  are  wearing  it  now. 

Septimius  [turning  to  the  boat,  mutter- 
ing to  himself].  I'm  as  good  a  man  as 
you  are. 

Achillas.  You  come  in  my  little 
boat.  I  take  you  to  the  King.  The 
King  is  your  friend.  Lovely  lady,  the 
King  want  to  see  him. 

Cornelia.     Yes. 

Pompby.  I  will  follow  you.  Go  down 
into  the  boat. 

[Achillas,  bowing,  goes  to  gang- 
way, where  he  stands,  looking  aft] 

Pompey.     Now. 

Theophanes.  Magnus.  You  mustn't 
go. 

Cornelia.  Cneius.  Cneius.  What 
do  they  mean? 

Theophanes.  You  mustn't  go,  Mag- 
nus. 

Pompey.  My  beloved!  You  must 
stay  here.    You  must  not  oome. 

Cornelia.  My  darling!  What  are 
they  going  to  do  ? 

Pompey.     What  God  wills. 

Theophanes.  If  this  is  the  end,  I 
wish  it  to  be  the  end.  Those  arrange- 
ments of  the  fleet.  Cancel  them.  You 
understand.  Go  to  Cato.  Tell  Cato 
to  submit  to  Crasar.  War  will  only 
mean  more  bloodshed.  He  cannot 
stand  against  Csssar.    I  could  have. 

Scipio's  daughter.  Make  your  father 
submit  to  Cfflsar.  Keep  my  sons  out 
of  it.  Tell  them.  End  the  war.  Life 
is  very  grand,  but  there  is  something 


behind  it.  Something  which  strikes  a 
mean.  I  had  my  hand  on  it.  Come. 
Courage.  These  are  Egyptians.  [To 
Cornelia] 

Captain.    You  must  sail.    Stand  by. 

What  else  is  there?  Asia.  Theoph- 
anes. Asia  must  submit.  Send  to 
the  Kings.  The  world  must  make  what 
terms  it  can.  This  is  all  in  the  event. 
If  this  is  the  end.  You  understand? 
If  not,  you  know  my  orders. 

Philip.  Scythes.  Cotta.  Go  down 
into  the  boat. 

Philip.  My  lord.  I've  served  you  a 
long  time,  my  lord. 

Pompey.     What  is  it,  Philip  ? 

[Cotta  and  Scythes  go] 

Philip.  My  lord.  My  old,  beloved 
lord. 

Pompey.  Why,  Philip.  We  are  the 
only  ones  left.  We  are  two  old  Sulla's 
men.    Have  you  my  cloak  in  the  boat? 

Philip.     Forty  years,  my  lord. 

Pompey.  The  Droidered  one.  [To 
Cornelia]  Your  gift.  Come.  Carry 
it  down,  man. 

Philip.  I  wish  it  was  to  begin  all 
over  again.  a  [Exit] 

Achillas.  Will  you  come  into  the 
boat?    The  King  is  waiting. 

Cornelia.  Cneius.  My  husband. 
My  husband. 

Pompey.     God  only  lends  us. 

If  the  King  keep  faith.  We  shall 
have  time.  Time  for  what  we  must 
imagine.  If  not.  We  know  our  love. 
The  gods  treasure  you.  [He  goes 
towards  gangway.] 

Remember,  Captain. 

Theophanes.  If  I  fail,  you  must  warn 
Lentulus. 

[He  goes  to  gangway.  The  Bosun 
starts  to  pipe  the  side.  Pompey 
turns  to  the  Boy.  Bosun  stops 
his  pipe.  Pompey  takes  figs 
from  fife-rail  and  gives  them  to 
the  Boy] 

Can  you  eat  figs  ? 

[The  Boy  mumbles] 

What  is  your  name? 

[The  Boy  bursts  into  tears] 

Achillas  [at  gangway].  Give  me 
your  hand.    I  take  your  nand  down. 

Pompey  [pausing  in  the  gangway  and 

looking  back.    Sadly.    To  Theophanes]. 

"  Into  a  tyrant's  court  the  trulybrave 

Goes  proudly,  though  he  go  to  die  a  slave. " 

[He  goes  down.    The  Bosun  pipes 

the  side] 

Septimius  [coldly].  Back  your  i^artk 
oars.   Shovfc  oil.  v^V*^  '"ires  \»sg8&fcSK- 
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The  Captain-  [softly  to  Mate].  Go 
i  there.  Man  vour  halliards. 
The  Mate.  Take  the  turns  off. 
treteh  it  along.  Softly  now.  Stand  by. 
[The  Seamen  coming  behind 
Cornelia,  man  the  halliards. 
The  Ciiastvman  stands  on  the 
bitls.  All  look  after  the  boat] 
e  Chanty.     There's  a  lot  of  troops 

The"  Mate.     SVt. 
'ornelia.     They  aro  not  talking  to 

'heophanes.     He     is     reading     his 
x.h.     [Pause]     He  organises  overy- 
— ig.     Caesar  improvises. 
Cornelia.     There    they    go    out    of 

The  hill  oasts  a  long 
ladow. 

Cornelia.      What  is  the  name  of  tho 
ill? 
The  Captain.     Mount  I'assius,  lady. 
ies     [quickly).       They     are 
undue  with  banners.      Look. 
Cornelia.     Ileja  safe. 

a  the  King, 
^ark !      Trumpets.      They're    saluting. 


Swords.      He 


the   soloist   ends    his   line. 
Men    must    haul    twice,  is 
■proper  manner,  in  each  clu 
The     hauling      ■will     hare 
not  ural      accompanimtnU 
whine  of  the  three-sheared  t 
the  grunt  of  the  parrels  an. 
slat  from  the  great  sail] 
The  Chanty. 
Kneel  to  the  heiiutiful  women   who  t* 
this  strange  brave  fruit. 
The  Men.     Away,  i-oh. 

Man  with  his  soul  so  noble !    man  hal 
and  hnlf  hrute. 
The  Men.     So  away,  i-oh. 

Women  bear  him  in  pain  that  he  may 
them  tears. 

Chords. 
The  Chanty. 

He  is  a  king  on  earth,  be  rules  for  a  tc 

Chorub. 
The  Chanty. 
And  the  conqueror's    price  is  dust  aw 

Chorus. 
The  Chanty. 

And  the  beaten  man  becomes  a  story  for 


NOTES 

ON  THE  APPEARANCE   OP  POMPEY 

Portraits  exist  of  Cneius  Pompeius  Magnus.  The  most  important  of  these  is 
a  marble  bust  at  Copenhagen.  Several  likenesses  are  to  be  found  on  the  gold  and 
silver  coins  struck  by  his  son,  Sextus,  in  Spain.  Plutarch  says  of  him  that,  'being 
come  to  man's  state,  there  appeared  in  his  gesture  and  behaviour  a  grave  and 
princely  majesty.  His  hair  also  stood  a  little  upright,  and  the  cast  and  soft  mov- 
ing of  his  eyes  had  a  certain  resemblance  (as  they  said)  of  the  statues  and  images  of 
Alexander  the  Great.'    This  resemblance  may  still  be  traced. 

At  the  time  of  his  murder  he  was  fifty-eight  years  old,  a  powerful,  very  active 
man,  in  the  prime  of  life.  His  bust,  evidently  done  towards  the  end  of  his  life, 
shows  that  his  hair,  which  was  thick,  coarse,  and  worn  rather  long,  still  tended  to 
stand  a  little  upright.  The  head  is  of  great  breadth  at  the  eyes.  The  brow  is  low 
and  lined  with  three  deep  lines  of  wrinkles  going  right  across  it  in  irregular  M  shape. 
The  eyebrows  are  well  marked :  the  supra-orbital  ridge  is  heavy.  The  nose  is  full 
and  strong,  with  the  broad  base  which  is  so  good  an  index  of  intellectual  power.  The 
septum  is  of  great  breadth.  The  mouth  is  of  that  kindly  tightness  which  one  sees 
in  the  portraits  of  some  of  our  Admirals.  Below  the  mouth  is  a  deep  horizontal 
dent.  The  chin  is  not  cloven.  The  face  is  lined  a  good  deal.  A  deep  straight 
wrinkle  runs  from  each  side  of  the  nose  to  the  puckered  angles  of  the  mouth.  The 
eyes  are  crows-footed.  There  are  no  indications  as  to  the  colour  of  the  hair  and  eyes. 
The  shape  of  the  head  suggests  the  brown  or  fair  type  of  man.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  perhaps  grizzled. 

No  known  portrait  exists  of  any  of  the  other  characters.  Metellus  came  of  a 
family  once  distinguished  for  pointed  noses,  Domitius  of  a  family  once  famed  for 
red  hair.  Cornelia  was  famous  for  a  grave  and  gentle  beauty.  She  was  young, 
though  already  a  widow,  when  Pompey  married  her,  a  few  months  before  the  civil 
trouble  began. 

ON   THE   PATE   OP  THE   PERSONS  IN   THIS  TRAGEDY 

Philip.  After  religiously  burning  his  master's  body  on  the  seashore,  disappears 
from  history. 

Metellus  Scipio.  Fled  from  Pharsalia  to  Africa,  where  he  carried  on  the  war  until 
46  b.c,  when  he  was  defeated  by  C©sar  at  Thapsus.  Flying  from  Africa  by  sea, 
in  bad  weather,  he  was  forced  to  put  into  the  port  of  Hippo,  where  one  of  Csasar's 
fleets  lay  at  anchor.  A  battle  followed.  He  is  said  to  have  drowned  himself  shortly 
before  his  ship  was  sunk. 

Cn.  Pom-peius  Theophanes.     Returned  to  Italy,  and  was  pardoned  by  Cs3sar. 
He  attained  great  fame  as  a  writer.    After  his  death  the  Lesbians  paid  bas^  &??««* 
honours.    His  son  held  office  under  Augustus. 
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s  Calo.     After  Pharsulia.  joined  Sejpio  in  Africa,  and  held  command  nnda 

?  killed  himself  in  Utioa,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  T  haps  us,  so  thai  '* 

t  live  to  see  the  final  extinction  of  liberty.     His  Bon  was  killed  at  PhilippL 

■y  fighting  against  Augustus,'  four  years  later. 

s  Dumitius  Aktiiubarbus.     Was  killed  (some  say  by  Mark  Antony)  rill* 

le,  or  in  the  rout,  of  I'harsalia,  at  which  he  commanded  the  great  biigidr 

n  the.  loft  of  Pompey's  army. 

i  Aettiue  Glabritf.     Continued  in  Cesar's  Berviee,  and  rose  to  be  govern* 

i  Litcceiun.     Returned  to  Rome,  and  received  Caesar's  pardon.     I 
Iby  C'ii'i to  for  the  excellence  of  his  historical  writings, 
s  Afranius.     After  Pharsulia,  joined  Scipio  in  Africa,  and  held  command 
m,  till  the.  buttle  of  Thapsus.     While  riding  through  Mauritania,  o 

iftiT  that  disaster,  he  was  amhushed  and  taken  by  Ofpsar's  lieutenant. 

A  few  days  later,  the  troops  of  Sitius  killed  him  in  a  damp  riot. 

i  Spinthvr.     After  I'harsalia,  lied  to  Rhodes,  where  he  was  refused  ptf- 

}  land.      Me  set  sail  again  'much  against  his  will,'  and  either  'perisW 

lisly'  or  disappeared  from  history. 

i    Egyptian.     Was  killed   by  Arsinoe   (Ptolemy's  sister)  and   the  eunurt 
in  the  year  after  Pompey's  murder. 

|)N   THE    HOUSE    OF   POMPEY,    AFTER   THE   MURDER 

After  seeing  her  husband  killed,  fled  to  Cyrene,  and  thence  to  Ron:.1, 
ne,  Pompey's  ashes  were  brought  to  her.  She  is  said  to  have  burifJ 
own  of  hers  by  the  city  of  Alba,'  in  Liguria. 


And  all  their  passionate  hearts  are  dust, 
And  dust  the  great  idea  that  burned 
In  various  fltmea  of  love  and  lust 
Till  the  world's  brain  was  turned. 

God,  moving  darkly  in  men's  brains. 
Using  their  passions  as  hia  tool. 
Brings  freedom  with  a  tyrant's  chains 
And  wisdom,  with  the  fool. 

Blindly  and  bloodily  we  drift, 

Our  interests  clog  our  hearts  with  dreams, 

Ood  make  my  brooding  soul  a  rift 

Through  which  a  meaning  gleams. 

Feb.  8, 1908.  Jutv  6, 1909. 


W.  B.  YEATS 

AND 
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THE  IRISH   SCHOOL  OF  PLAYWRIGHTS 

There  is  no  need  of  approaching  the  Irish  Dramatic  Movement  unless  one 
knows  something  of  the  Dublin  Riots,  when  Synge's  "The  Playboy  of  the  Western 
"World"  was  first  given,  on  January  26,  1907.  And  the  ill-will  evident  then  was 
repeated  in  Boston,  where  the  play  was  given  on  October  16,  1911,  during  a  visit 
of  the  Irish  Players  to  America.  On  the  latter  occasion,  word  was  sent  to  the 
Mayor  that  the  piece  must  be  stopped,  and  throughout  the  evening  hoots  and 
hisses  were  mingled  with  the  applause. 

It  was  a  very  foolish  demonstration  in  Dublin,  and  a  still  more  unreasonable 
one  in  Boston,  and  the  ground  of  complaint  in  both  instances  was  the  same.  A 
full  account  of  the  disturbance  has  been  feelingly  written  by  Lady  Gregory  in 
her  peculiarly  naive  autobiographical  volume,  "Our  Irish  Theatre."  The  Irish- 
man has  always  been  sensitive  about  the  stage  Irishman.  Resentment  has  been  felt 
against  the  caricature  portraits  that  have  found  their  way  into  the  previous  history 
of  the  theatre.  When  Synge's  play  was  announced,  word  was  sent  abroad  that  in 
its  chief  character  it  glorified  a  parricide,  who,  in  a  fit  of  temper,  kills  his  father  and 
sallies  forth  to  boast  of  it.  "That  is  against  Irish  nature,"  exclaimed  the  true 
patriot.  The  fact  is,  Synge's  satire  in  this  particular  piece  is  the  satire  of  Ibsen's 
44  Peer  Oynt."  On  the  opening  night,  with  bells  and  horns  and  whistles  drowning 
the  actors'  voices,  it  was  small  wonder  that  the  audience  had  little  time  in  which 
to  realize  or  enjoy  the  rustic  quality  of  the  piece.  It  seemed  as  though  there  were 
concerted  action  to  break  up  the  play  rather  than  to  hear  it.  The  demonstration 
made  W.  B.  Yeats  dreadfully  uncomfortable ;  he  was  away  from  Dublin  at  the  time, 
and  the  first  despatch  told  him  of  success,  hastily  followed  by  a  second  despatch 
deploring  the  disorder. 

Probably  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  theatre  had  an  audience  so  brazenly 
tried  to  dictate  terms  to  the  actors.  Warnings  were  sent,  both  in  Dublin  and  in 
Boston,  and  advice  was  given  that  certain  lines  had  best  be  left  unspoken.  In  fact, 
had  the  wishes  of  the  mob  been  met,  the  whole  Irish  peasantry  would  have  been  cut 
deliberately  from  the  text. 

The  actors  went  on  with  their  parts  throughout  the  evening,  though  no  word 
could  make  itself  heard  above  the  tumult.  In  Dublin,  pamphlets  were  written, 
condemning  Synge  as  a  maligner  of  Irish  womanhood ;  in  Boston,  letters  of  protest 
filled  the  newspapers,  and  editors  sought  the  opinions  of  prominent  people.  And 
all  because  they  did  not  understand  that  Synge,  in  his  short  career  as  a  dramatist, 
was  not  a  literal  realist,  but,  for  the  sheer  fun  of  amusement,  had  exalted  a  liar  to 
the  height  of  a  hero.  In  this  way  Synge  was  ironically  ridiculing  the  simple  faith 
of  the  Irish  people.  And  afterwards  the  combatants  took  account  of  their  wounds. 
44 Look,"  said  one  man  on  the  streets  of  Dublin,  pointing  to  a  space  where  two 
teeth  had  been,  "look,  I  lost  those  on  the  opening  of  'The  Playboy  ^1  \W^**m»ses 
World.' " 
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Abbey  Theatre  has  thriven  in  an  atmosphere  of  opposition,  and  pi 

neath  the  lintel  of  its  door.  The  Viceroy  of  Ireland  will  not  ranw  to  ii, 
le  band  refuses  to  play  "God  Save  the  King"  ;  ho  has  been  known  ton 
*  the  theatre  because,  as  a  representative  of  Royalty,  the  management  &m 
i  red  velvet  carpet  in  the  aisle  which  his  position  commands.  Aw 
>f  the  English  censor,  the  theatre  has  sheltered  Shaw.  In  retaliation  Ik 
authorities,  empowered  to  grant  patents  to  the  theatres,  nave  limited 
lse  to  dramas  of  Irish  life  only.  Thus  England  has  denned  more  rip 
t  would  define  it  the  scope  of  the  Irish  National  Theatre. 
lovement  opposed  is  usually  one  with  the  red  blood  of  life  in  it;  and  tb' 
i  healthy  aspect  of  the  Celtic  renaissance  before  the  War.  For,  as  Ytabb 
An  audience  with  national  feeling  is  alive;  at  the  worst  it  is  alive  can 
rel  with." 

ire  comes  a  lime,  in  every  literary  movement,  when  art  cannot  thrive  ti 
Is  and  theories ;  when  it  has  to  have  money  for  its  maintenance.  In  W 
Yeats  came  to  America  on  a  lecture  tour,  and  the  practical  result  of  & 
is  that  thereafter  he  was  better  enabled  to  devote  his  attention  and  « 
imatic  cause  born  of  his  individual  fervour.  After  a  second  trip  to  Amm* 
,  Yeats  returned  home  with  a  comfortable  feeling  that  the  Irish  Player*  wr. 
;  profit  in  their  tour  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  attaining  glory, 
inge  to  say,  this  art  movement  in  Ireland,  which  is  so  closely  identified *** 
tory  and  development  of  Yeats,  is  not  so  significant  for  its  aesthetic  vi 
onneetion  with  the  nationalism  which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the-  Irish  ma 
that  immediate  independence  would  not  be  offered  them  through  [« 
Is,  and  realizing  a  dangerous  apathy  of  the  Irish  people  toward  an  art  a 
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Gladstone,  simply  awakened  Irish  pride  in  the  put,  and  encouraged  a  vision  of  the 
Irish  future,  and  a  loving  scrutiny  of  the  Irish  present  which,  in  their  several  ways, 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  Irish  literature  in  this  modern  revival. 

Some  people  claim  that  the  revival  of  Gaelic,  encouraged  by  Douglas  Hyde, 
Yeats,  and  others,  was  simply  a  move  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  to  irritate  the  English 
local  authorities,  who  knew  nothing  of  and  oared  less  about  the  dialect.  Stories  are 
preserved  of  postal  officials  returning  envelopes  addressed  in  the  uncial  script, 
which  to  the  eye  relates  Gaelic  to  Greek ;  others  claim  that  once  upon  a  time  an 
Irish  member  in  the  House  of  Commons  began  his  speech  in  his  native  patois,  much 
to  the  consternation  and  disgust  of  his  associates.  But  Yeats  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  revival  of  their  ancient  language  has  had  its  social  purpose; 
that  it  has  served  in  some  instances  to  drive  drink  from  the  land.  "Teach  us," 
cry  the  children  of  hill  and  glen,  "teach  us  the  Gaelic  which  is  the  only  tongue 
spoken  in  Paradise."  Hence,  in  lonely  cabins,  under  thatched  roof,  a  dead  lan- 
guage has  come  to  life  again.  And  it  seemed  at  the  outset  as  though  Gaelic  was  to 
have  a  wider  sway  than  Mistral's  "  Langue  d'Oc"  in  the  heart  of  Provence. 

The  Celtic  renaissance  began  about  the  year  1890  and  declared  itself  very  rapidly 
in  definite  channels.  The  Irish  peasant  was  made  the  central  object  of  interest; 
the  squalor  and  poverty  in  which  he  lived  were  projected  against  the  rich  background 
of  folk-lore  before  which  he  moved.  Literature  had  caught  flashes  of  Irish  peasant 
life  before  in  Maria  Edgeworth's  "Castle  Raokrent."  But  now  it  was  to  exalt 
the  very  heart  of  Ireland  itself.  Irish  character  heretofore  had  been  cased  in  the 
mould  of  English  models,  as  in  Goldsmith  and  in  Sheridan ;  or  had  been  conven- 
tionally caricatured  and  degraded  as  in  Boucicault.  Now,  Irish  character  was  des- 
tined to  be  depicted  through  the  medium  of  Irish  sympathy  and  pride. 

This  intellectual  energy  gathering  headway,  the  Gaelic  League  was  founded 
in  1893,  probably  encouraged  through  the  establishment  of  the  National  Literary 
Society  by  Yeats  in  Dublin,  during  1891.  Dates  are  significant  only  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Irish  Movement.  The  year  1893  likewise  saw  the 
light  of  the  Irish  Literary  Society  and  of  the  Irish  Text  Society,  both  intent  on  edit- 
ing Old  Irish  manuscripts.  -  Yeats's  literary  organization  fathered  the  cause  of  the 
Irish  Literary  Theatre  in  1898,  and  it  came  into  existence  with  a  policy  as  in  vigors t- 
ing  and  as  protective  of  originality  as  the  Independent  Theatre  in  London  and  An- 
toine's  Theatre  Libre  in  Paris. 

It  is  difficult  to  surmise  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  Irish  Theatre 
Movement,  built  upon  ideas,  and  as  poor  as  the  Irish  peasantry  itself,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  timely  assistance  of  Miss  A.  E.  F.  Horniman,  a  patroness  of  the  arts 
sitnd  a  patron  saint  to  the  repertory  idea. 

When  the  theatre  began,  there  were  no  Irish  actors  to  take  the  parts  in  Yeats's 
•'Countess  Cathleon."  Therefore,  on  May  8,  1899,  in  the  ancient  concert-room  of 
Dublin,  an  English  company  produced  the  piece.  This  performance  resulted  in  an 
opposition  indicative  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  people  to  any  criticism  of  any  special 
characteristics  which  might  be  considered  general  traits  of  the  Irish  people. 
Dubliners  argued  that  it  was  unpatriotic  of  Yeats  to  have  Countess  Cathleen  sell 
her  soul  to  the  devil  in  order  to  relieve  her  people  of  famine,  inasmuch  as  not  only 
was  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  Irishman  to  sell  his  soul  to  the  devil,  but  no 
Irishman  would  dare  to  nuke  such  a  bargain.  The  high  seriousness  of  the  play 
escaped  them  in  the  temper  of  the  moment.  Referring  to  this  incident,  Yoots 
has  written : 
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The  greatest  difficulty  liefore  the  creator  of  u  living  Irisb  drama  has  1> 

)<]  in  so  rue  extent  still  is,  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  a  nation,  which  iuu 

line  to  look  upon  Irish  literature,  not  as  a  free  play  or  the  mind  over  the  si 

:iii<l  in  the  depths  of  life,  but  as  a  defence  delivered  before  a  prejudiced  ju 

who  have  heard  a  very  conJident  advocate  on  the  other  aide. 

Certain  it  ia  that  the  history  of  the  establishment  of  any  Irish  Thentn 
inevitably  be  bound  up  with  the  flare  of  Irish  temper. 

In  1017,  there  was  an  effort,  on  the  part  of  some  enthusiastic  Irish  literary  fott 
n  New  York,  to  establish  the  Irish  Theatre  of  America.  When  otic  >>; 
was  asked  what  play  had  been  accepted  for  the  opening  bill,  the  reply  was: 
1  several  times  to  make  our  choice,  but  at  each  conference  our  moi 
have  split  into  factions,  one  helieving  that  Sir  Roger  Casement  should  have  be« 
shot,  and  the  other  that  ho  should  not  have  been  shot.  With  the  oousenuscs 
that  no  play  haa  thus  far  been  selected  for  the  Irish  Theatre."  That  ia  the  wbnk 
spirit  of  contention  which  has  helped  to  retard  the  development  of  an  Irish  Nation* 
playhouse. 

In  ltXM,  W.  G.  Fay  (fathered  about  him  a  small  band  of  Irish  amateurs  ealliaf 
themselves  the  Irish  National  Dramatic  Company;  and  this  later  became  lb 
Irish  National  Theatre  Society.  The  members  of  the  organization,  in  their  ordi- 
nary pursuits,  were  workers  and  clerks  concerned  in  efforts  furthest  away  from  if. 
These  evening  contributions  were  their  recreation.  About  this  time.  Miss  Horn- 
man  offered  her  assistance.  Beginning  with  1904,  she  not  only  allowed  the  Na- 
tional Theatre  Society  a  small  annual  subsidy,  but  she  purchased  tho  old  theain 
of  the  Mechanics  Institute,  in  Dublin,  and  turned  it  over  to  the  Society  r 
The  house  was  renovated  by  Irish  skill  and  IriBh  labour.     Thus  the  Abbey  Theatn 


An  art  theatre  must  not  only  be  representative  of  an  art  idea,  but  it  must  pr 
plays  which  are  product  of  this  idea.  And  when  a  theatre  starts  its  career  withtb* 
distinct  object  of  arousing  Ireland's  consciousness  of  herself,  it  has  to  be  suppW 
with  material  of  national  significance.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  Y««U 
and  Edward  Martyn,  there  would  have  been  no  Synge  and  no  Lady  Gregory.  ' 
(wo  were  l»irn  out  of  the  very  heart  of  the  Movement,  and  these  two  were  fatlwrai 
by  Yeats.  They  are  not  exotics,  as  George  Moore  has  ever  been  in  his  relation  U 
the  I  rish  Theatre  :  they  are  close  to  the  heart  of  the  land.  Should  one  wish  to  jM 
knowledge  of  peasant  life  and  to  know  how  that  knowledge  was  enriched  by  tb 
devotees  of  the  New  Irish  Theatre,  read  Yeats's  "Celtic  Twilight,"  filled  with  til* 
elemental  superstitions  of  a  peasantry  sprung  from  the  soil.  Should  one  wish  to 
follow  the  sources  of  Synge's  poetic,  though  none  the  less  elemental  pictures  of  Iri«l 
life,  read  his  "The  Aran  Islands, "  which  is  a  revised  notebook  of  his  imprcsnoat 
after  an  intimate  stay  with  a  peculiar  people.  Ever  since  the  Movement  began,  tkt 
Irish  student  has  been  self-consciously  alive  to  the  gathering  of  facta ;  he  has  ft* 
quentod  cabin  and  field  and  has  courted  intimate  familiarity  with  the  peasant;  W 
has  tried,  in  every  way,  to  obtain  his  end  without  awakening  any  aelf-conscuNF 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Even  Synge,  intent  on  catching  every  variation  4 
speech  among  the  Aran  people,  was  known  to  eavesdrop  at  doors  ajar,  or  to  put  fc» 
oars  to  cracks  in  a  rotting  floor  so  as  to  hear  some  conversation  in  a  room  henettfc- 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Irish  writer  of  the  Celtic  renaissance  has  led  him  of  tea" 
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>^ink  more  of  life  than  of  expression.     But  Yeats  is  nothing  if  not  an  artist,  and  h 

always  insisted  that  Irishmen  must  study  English,  must  draw  their  form  fron 

very  best  sources,  must  not  lay  themselves  open  to  the  charge  that  they  are  un 

.mmatical.     If  necessary,  they  must  follow  William  Blake's  example,  —  the: 

:must  copy  out  the  English  Bible.     Hence  Yeats's  significant  mandate,  "Let  ui 

3arn  construction  from  the  masters  and  dialogue  from  ourselves." 

Yeats  has  edited  two  magazines,  which  he  has  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  Irisl 
.art,  life,  and  literature.  There  were  three  numbers  of  Beltaine,  after  which  th< 
,me  of  the  periodical  was  altered  to  Samhain,  meaning  "  the  beginning  of  Autumn.' 
f~  X  was  a  casual  periodical,  issued  once  yearly,  or  rather  issued  whenever  Yeats  wai 
'  gi  the  mood  for  it,  and  no  reader  interested  in  the  Celtic  revival  can  afford  to  miss  it 
r  5*Dr  it  contains  the  essence  of  Yeats's  fervour.  The  Movement  was  rapid,  but  not  oi 
:  ^.fe&sy  growth.  It  has,  as  we  have  hinted,  evolved  from  riot.  But  its  influence  hai 
.^een  great.     In  fact,  as  George  Moore  has  written : 


»  3  Many  will  think  that  I  am  guilty  of  exaggeration  when  I  say  that  the  Irish 

n^      Literary  Theatre  has  done  more  to  awaken  intellectual  life  in  Ireland  than 
Trinity  College. 

hb  Not  the  least  agreeable  part  of  this  renaissance  is  to  be  had  in  the  growth  ol 
autobiographical  impression  around  it.  A  living,  breathing,  pastoral  quality  is  U 
found  in  certain  chapters  of  Moore's  "Hail  and  Farewell,"  descriptive  in  de 
9  Cightfully  impertinent  spirit  of  the  personalities  and  the  personalia  centering  aboui 

c^ho  early  performances  of  the  Irish  National  Theatre.  Had  the  Movement  pro- 
}  fciuced  nothing  more  than  these  impressions  and  naive  tributes  to  the  cause  and  tc 
K~fehe  people  behind  the  cause,  in  the  writings  of  Yeats,  Lady  Gregory,  and  Synge,  il 
"jr^rould  have  contributed  much  to  the  picturesque  side  of  the  history  of  dramatic 
aEurt.  For,  despite  the  opposition  met  everywhere,  the  Movement  has  encouraged 
7 comradeship  which  is  felt  whenever  a  group  of  the  Irish  Players  is  found.  Con- 
E  "versation  with  Yeats  and  Lady  Gregory  is  replete  with  the  sparkle  of  enthusiasm 
^  On  their  visit  to  America  with  the  Abbey  Theatre  Players,  they  referred  to  "oui 
r  -  little  play 8"  as  a  mother  would  speak  of  her  children.     The  players  on  their  Ameii 

*  «an  visit  were  moved  by  no  pretensions.  The  Irish  dramatists  who  came  over  witl 
tf  "them  were  mystically  silent.  As  the  dominant  force  in  the  revival,  Yeats's  whoU 
m  xnethod  in  relation  to  the  theatre  sprang  from  high  imagination ;  he  has  lived  up 
,  "to  his  theory  of  acting,  and  has  kept  the  technique  simple,  and  he  has  insisted  or 
y  Uhe  scenery  departing  from  minute  detail  and  extravagance.  ''We  have,"  he  one* 
c  -wrote,  "far  greater  need  of  the  severe  discipline  of  French  and  Scandinavian 
„    <lrama  than  of  Shakespeare's  luxuriance." 

I  War  changes  all  things.    What  the  Celtic  renaissance  will  be  after  the  present 

p  European  conflict  it  is  as  difficult  to  say  as  what  the  world  will  be  after  nations  have 
K  ceased  to  war  upon  each  other.  But  historically  we  may  say,  looking  back  on  the 
v  history  of  the  Celtic  renaissance  as  it  was  until  August,  1914,  that  this  Irish  renais- 
(  sance  was  Yeats.  He  steeped  himself  in  Irish  verse  and  held  firmly  to  his  art  ideals 
v  Out  of  a  folk  literature  he  has  drawn  a  mysticism  akin  to  that  of  Maeterlinck,  yet 
I  different  from  Maeterlinck  in  that  it  upheld  both  nationalism  and  a  peculiar  qual- 
i  ity  of  humour.  Though  he  started  out  with  no  theory  of  the  unexpressed,  such  ai 
i  the  Belgian  poet  held,  yet  in  Yeats's  plays  there  is  an  interior  beauty,  a  spiritual 
,      texture  akin  to  that  of  Maeterlinck.    It  it  strange  ttaft.  X«t\a  ^&\k&\jab2^>*«^ 
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cloeely  identified  with  the  Abbey  Theatre,  and  yet  should  have  succeeded  in 
ing  so  far  removed  from  the  real  dramatic. 

When  he  was  last  in  America,  his  appearance  was  that  of   the  dreamer. 
visitor  to  our  shores  has  ever  remained  so  aloof  from  the  stir  of  American  lif# 
condition.     Tall,  with  slightly  stooping  shoulders,  his  dark  hair  shot  through  wl 
grey,  and  parted  carelessly  on  one  side,  bis  long  face  with  its  hea 
nose,  with  delicately  out  nostrils  revealing  sensitiveness,  his  small   ey.-s  Jt-|— 
above  high  cheek  bones,  his  glasses  oddly  cut  to  allow  of  a  straigl  i : 
the   nose,  this  was  the  picture  of   Yeats  during  his  visit  in   1011.      Tbei 
colour  to  his  face.     The  forehead  was  high,  with  arched  brows  that 
contemplation  were  raised  to  the  point  of  interrogation.     When  talking,  h< 
fixedly  at  one.      His  nervous  hands  moved  constantly.     His  manner.  I 
appearance,  proclaimed  the  poet,  even  though  a  soft  flowing  tie  was  the  oouvcatM 
sign.     His  talk  was  rapid,  with  now  and  then  a  slight  hesitation,  due  to  thuuf 
being  ahead  of  expression. 

Such  a  man  was  responsible  for  the  prestige  of  the  Irish  Players,  and 
spiration  for  the  policy  of  the  Irish  Repertory  Theatre. 

It  was  while  in  Paris,  intent  on  establishing  another  society,  during  1897.  u* 

I  Yeats  came  across  Synge,  tucked  away  in  the  Latin  Quarter.  Ireland  was  fartia 
from  the  latter's  thoughts,  for  Synge  had  been  in  France  since  his  Trinity  full-.* 
days,  and  was  much  more  concerned  about  French  literature  than  about  lli 
counties  of  Wicklow,  Kerry,  and  Connemara,  which  afterwards  formed 
for  his  "Aran  Islands." 
Eloquent,  at  all  time,  regarding  the  art  of  Ireland,  Yeats  persuaded 
return  to  his  own  land  and  to  throw  his  energies  into  the  Celtic  RffinA 
ment.  This  he  did,  and  there  developed  in  his  interest  a  new  charait-'i 
heretofore  found  in  his  poetry,  his  criticism,  or  his  Btories,  —  the  dramatic 
which  was  latent  in  the  character  of  Synge.  One  has  hut  to  read  here  and  th* 
in  his  book  of  travel  to  understand  the  boutcos  of  his  very  vivid  plays.  Thus.  ta< 
second  time,  Yeats  became  the  prime  mover  in  developing  a  talent  more  dratnu 
than  his  own,  more  wild  and  ungovernable,  and  filled  with  a  gypsy  po< 
wild  west  of  Ireland.     For  Synge's  observation  is  tinged  with  satire,  a  phlcgraia 

•  ■train  as  variable  as  the  humour  of  "Peer  Gynt"  ;  thus  "The  Playboy  of  theYVi 
World"  could  not  help  but  be  pre-ordained  by  his.  personality. 
Even  if  Yeats  has  not,  justified  his  full  claim  to  dramatic  honours — I 
"Cathleen  ni  Houlihan"  is  rightly  popular  and  holds  its  own  in  Dublin's  I 
with  Synge's  "The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World"  —  at  least  he  may  be 
that  the  three  products  emanating  from  his  enthusiasm  and  sacrifice  haw  W 
successful:    The  significant  position  of  the  Abbey  Theatre  which   ooj 
after  Miss  Horuiman  withdrew  her  subsidy.  Synge's  permanent   lib 
and  Lady  Gregory's  healthy  humour  of  life.     There  is  no  despond. 'iii'.v  ir. 
of  Synge  —  no  Celtic  throb  of  dreadful  Borrow,  such  as  is  to  be  found 
of  Lionel  Johnson.     His  plays  contain  the  red  blood  of  passion,  wbih 
of  Yeats  have  the  white  glint  of  dreams. 

The  emotionalism  of  Yeats  is  balanced  by  a  critical  attitude  toward    tV  I 
Movement.     A  reading  of  the  too  few  copies  of  Sttmhain  will  demoi 
His  desire  has  always  been  to  have  the  common  man  understand   gn 

ra  poetry  has  a  quality  about  it  whioh  only  the  learned  and  the  etilu'n* 


ned  tin  - 

laded  S;np;[ 
kiamjiei  "■ 
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rt^may  understand.     He  has  placed  himself  in  that  stream  of  reaction  against  eight 

aenth-century  rationalism  and  nineteenth-century  materialism,  and  he  has  createc 

t^omething  different  from  the  symbolism  of  Wagner,  the  pre-Raphaelite  school  ir 

g^Bngland,  and  de  1' Isle-Adam,  Mallarme'  and  Maeterlinck  in  France. 

z        Yeats  has  always  been  persistent  in  his  separation  of  the  circumstances  of  life 

^"rom  what  he  has  called  the  emotional  values  of  poetry.     Though  aware  that  most 

the  school  emanating  from  his  enthusiasm  wrote  of  a  condition  that  was  part  oi 

_.fche  actual  physical  and  political  condition  of  Ireland,  still  Yeats  has  been  unswerv- 

^£iig  in  his  demand  for  contemplative  mood  and  imaginative  originality  in  art.     Al 

me  time  a  young  woman  came  to  him  for  advice.     He  recognized  in  her  certaii 

fealent  which  was  being  perverted  by  the  theatre  of  commerce.     His  recommend* 

Xltion  to  her  was  to  fall  into  an  original  attitude  toward  life,  but  he  warned  her  thai 

"Lmo  sooner  should  she  do  so  than  she  would  have  her  class  against  her.    Here's  where 

_  "She  Irish  Movement  found  its  greatest  handicap ;  in  the  past  it  has  been  opposed  is 

'quarters  where  it  would  most  have  served.     There  were  some  who  feared  that  the 

-tales  of  Ireland,  with  their  overpowering  passion,  would  have  a  baleful  influence 

«x>n  the  crowd.     But  "A.  E."  (Russell),  writing  on  "Dramatic  Treatment  of  Heroic 

p  ,Xiterature",  claimed  that  there  need  be  no  fear  "that  many  forbidden  subjects  will 

be  themes  for  dramatic  art;    that  Maene  with  her  many  husbands  will  walk  the 

,_  stage  and  the  lusts  of  an  earlier  age  be  revived  to  please  the  lusts  of  to-day.    The 

*~  clangor  of  art  is  not  in  its  subjects,  but  in  the  attitude  of  the  artist's  mind." 

What  Yeats' s  attitude  was  in  191 1,  when  he  came  to  America  on  a  visit,  seems  to 
liave  been  well  reflected  in  his  utterances  during  the  Irish  Players'  appearance  in 
,  ^  ^Boston.    Speaking  before  the  Drama  League,  he  said : 

^  From  the  first  start  of  our  intellectual  movement  in  Ireland,  our  faith  in 

e  success  has  come  from  our  knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  country  places  and  the 

r  imaginative  beauty  of  their  speech.     One  discovers  thoughts  there  not  very 

u  unlike  those  of  the  Greek  dramatists.      Of  course  there  is  a  great  deal  that 

3  is  crude,  but  there  are  songs  and  stories  showing  an  attitude  of  mind  that 

j  seems  the  very  root  of  art. 

f 

E  Under  the  auspices  of  the  w<ffYar<j  Pp^ft*™  Club,  Yeats  approached  hia 

ti  favourite  theme  of  the  Theatre  of  Beauty,  in  which  light  and  shadow  were  to  be  in 
accord  with  the  theories  made  possible  by  Gordon  Craig's  new  inventions.  The 
Irish  scenic  artists,  from  the  very  beginning,  have  upheld  the  intention  to  produce 
a  more  general,  a  more  symbolic,  a  more  imaginative  setting,  that  shall  give  the 
feeling  of  life  rather  than  its  appearance. 

A  word  regarding  the  Abbey  Players'  success  in  America,  during  their  tour  of 
1911,  will  add  further  to  a  general  impression  of  the  Irish  Players'  accomplishment. 
They  had  come  heralded  from  England,  and  praised  for  their  sincerity  and  their 
lack  of  artificial  acting.  They  brought  with  them  a  varied  repertory.  To  perform 
Synge's  "The  Shadow  of  the  Glen"  and  Shaw's  "The  Shewing  Up  of  Blanco  Posnet" 
in  one  afternoon  requires  no  little  adaptability  —  the  one  is  so  full  of  deep  tragedy, 
the  other  so  sparkling  with  impertinence.  And  the  two  extremes  of  the  Irish 
Theatre  are  very  well  illustrated  when  Synge's  "Riders  to  the  Sea"  and  Lady 
Gregory's  "The  Rising  of  the  Moon",  "Spreading  the  News",  or,  "The  Workhouse 
Ward"  are  contrasted. 

The  players  who  came  with  Yeats  were  uxuso^b&taftta&\  ^Sass*  wM^^^^ 


r 
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Bty  that  showed  how  well  they  felt  the  life  they  were  called  upon  to  porw 

id  verse  with  an  un  tiers  tan  ding  of  its  rhythmic  quality.      They  passed  fr* 

to  humour  —  a  surprising  characteris'tio  in  Synge  —  with  on  adapt»faib 

wed  how  pliable  their  art  was,  even  if  not  perfect  in  their  hands.    7fct 

a  were  old  and  torn,  green  with  the  age  of  the  pawnshop,  grimy  with  i 

J  the  road.     These  players  came  from  the  rank  and  file  of  workers,  with  I. 

Bional   preparation  for  the  stage.      What  they  learned,   they   gained  in  ts 

i  itself.     Their  erudene.ss  was  the  crudity  of  childlike  love  of  play.     Botklfc 

Bbiywnu'hl  and  I  lie  Irish  actor  impressed  us  with  the  fact  that  they  were  i* 

like  children  in  their  naive  spirit. 

t  repertory  brought  from  Ireland  created  no  end  of  criticism..      T.  C.  Mumi! 

Bright",  brutal  in  parts;   Lady  Gregory's  "Hyacinth  Halvey  ",  eonaidwd^ 

pnd  Sync's  "The  Shadow  of  the  Glen"  challenged  the  patience  of  the  has 

10  contended  that  in  every  way  these  pieces  distorted   Irish  life  uf 

ir.    The  profession*]  actor  found  much  that  was  intellectual  in  the  Irk 

ln,\  -     The  critic  found  much  that  was  austere.     But  the  pathos  in  Iria 

s  poignant,  the  humour  volatile,  the  character  rich  in  colour.      In  perfcr:- 

fathleen  ni  Houlihan",  though  the  setting  might   be  as  bare  as  that  riM 

"The  Shadow  of  the  Glen",  the  spiritual  fervour  of  the  reading,  as  tniftii 

B,  filled  the  dim  collage  with  a  light  which  was  purely  the  light  of  ex»iiH 

I  and  poetry. 

lames  of  the  Irish  Players  brought  poetry  to  the  ear —  Eithne  Map*. 
VDoherty,  Main-  ni  Shiubhluigh,  Cathloen  Nesbit.     The  tongue  rolls  at 
msly.      Read  Synge's  dialogue  after  you  have  heard  these  actors,  and  ts 
q  of  the  prose  is  Irish. 
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WILLIAM  BUTLER  YEATS 

William  Butler  Yeats  was  born  at  Sandymount,  Dublin,  June  13,  1865. 
Etts  grandfather  lived  at  Sligo,  a  locality  familiarly  treated  in  the  poet's  early  prose 
fend  verse.  His  father,  John  Yeats,  is  an  artist  with  peculiar  national  characteris- 
tics. 

Whoever  would  know  something  of  the  temperament  of  Yeats  as  a  boy  needs 
must  turn  to  the  autobiographical  reminiscences  of  Mrs.  Katherine  Tynan  Hink- 
aon ;  and  throughout  the  prose  work  of  Yeats  one  is  able  to  detect  the  reasons  for 
every  change  of  thought  and  expression  in  his  development.  Like  his  brother,  J.  B. 
"Yeats,  the  poet  at  first  turned  his  attention,  after  receiving  his  education  at  the  Dub- 
lin Erasmus  School,  to  the  study  of  art.  During  this  time  he  was  seeking  for  some 
means  of  awakening  his  country  to  a  sense  of  its  national  dignity,  and  the  mystic 
Quality  of  his  later  verse  was  foreshadowed  by  his  interest  in  theosophy. 

When,  in  1887,  he  turned  to  London,  he  was  writing  poetry,  and  was  under  the 
influence  of  William  Morris.  His  friends  of  the  time  were  Ernest  Dowson,  Lionel 
Johnson,  and  Arthur  Symons. 

Between  this  year  of  1887  and  1891,  when  the  Irish  Literary  Theatre  began, 
there  developed  in  Yeats's  character  all  those  ideals  of  art  which  were  to  find  prac- 
tical outlet  in  the  Irish  renaissance.  There  is  a  naive  analysis  of  his  own  trans- 
formation in  everything  he  wrote.  We  find  him  explaining  the  reasons  for  his  turn- 
ing from  art  to  poetry.  His  methods  of  writing  are  dwelt  upon  in  his  essays,  "  Ideas 
of  Good  and  Evil."  His  explanation  of  the  symbol  is  bound  up  in  his  explanation  of 
himself.  Everything  he  did  was  very  personal,  even  to  those  experiments  which  he 
conducted  with  the  psaltery  in  connection  with  the  mere  poetry  of  words.  If 
Arthur  Symons,  in  later  years,  was  to  place  Yeats  in  the  symbolist  movement,  a 
critic,  Forrest  Reid,  believes  that  he  was  in  that  movement  merely  to  oblige  Symons 
and  Mallarme\  his  art  being  primarily  that  of  a  natural  singer. 

Whatever  Yeats  gained  from  his  association  with  Morris,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Yeats's  sister,  who  established  the  Cuala  industries,  near  Dublin,  learned  much 
about  embroidery  from  Morris's  daughter.  There  was  a  beautiful  utilitarian  strain 
in  some  part  of  the  Irish  revival.  Utilitarianism,  however,  is  farthest  away  from  the 
make-up  of  Yeats,  who,  in  1898,  showed  how  he  wished  to  cut  himself  away  from 
worldly  moorings  and  sail  the  high  seas  of  unfettered  thought.     He  wrote : 

I  believe  that  the  renewal  of  belief,  which  is  the  great  movement  of  our 
time,  will  more  and  more  liberate  the  arts  from  their  age  and  from  their  life, 
and  leave  them  more  and  more  free  to  lose  themselves  in  beauty. 

From  the  time  that  Yeats  went  to  London  with  his  family,  in  1887,  he  began  con- 
sistently to  lose  himself  in  beauty.     Everything  mystic  appealed  to  him,  even  to 
the  study  of  magic.     His  enthusiasm  was  that  of  thft  v**k xram&Vs  \sK^fcsfc.    ^r** 
of  bis  numerous  biographers  tells  us  that  "  K.  ^."  d«wsrCcw\X«Cv»  **  *s*»^*»^ 
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ing  to  bis  lodgings  late  in  the  evening,  would  wish  to  continue  hie  [alb 
poetry  through  the  wee  small  hours  of  the  night.     Thti  present  Kdilor  II 
,  after  a  most  beautiful  production  of  Ids  "Cathleen  ni   Houlihan",  10  B 
ting  Yeats  at  his  hotel,  at  one  o'clock,  and  sittiug  spellbound  while,  in  li 
laration  of  his  success,  he  talked,  not  of  the  theatre,  but  of  the  powerut  p 
Tin'  music  of  words,  and  the  high  value  of  imagination  in  prat-tic*!  life. 
'The  Countess  Cathleen"  was  written  in  1892,  and  was  not  staged  trail  M 
s  after.    Tho  final  version  of  this  play,  according  to  Yeats's  collected  warbv 
given  to  the  public  until  1912.     This  shows  that,  to  bibliophiles,  tbr  me 
.dob  of  Y  eats' s  works  already  have  an  immense  value.     "The   Lorn!  J 
rt's  Desire",  with  its  Sligo  background,  was  performed  at  the  Av<*nu»Tk» 
ondon,  in  tho  spring  of  1S94. 

n  April,  1902,  Yeats's  most  distinctively  dramatic  piece,  "  Cathleen  ni  H< 
",  was  given  by  W.  O.  Fay's  company,  and  in  October  of  that  year  it  watt 
td  in  Samhuin.  It  was  after  this  that  Yeats  published  his  ""Plays  for  so  i 
litre",  and  dedicated  the  volume  to  Lady  Gregory,  making  known  eortataU 
'erning  the  play  whieh  an?  given  herewith: 
y  Dear  Lady  Gregory : 

I  dedicate  to  you  two  volumes  of  plays  that  are  in  part  your  own. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  wander  about  at  Rosses  Point  and 
rtening  to  old  songs  and  stories.  I  wrote  down  what  1  heard  and  mafc 
>ems  out  of  the  stories  or  put  them  into  the  little  chapters  of  tho  first  ediUa 
the  "Celtic  Twilight",  and  that  is  how  1  began  to  write  in  tho  Irish  waj. 

Then  I  went  to  London  to  make  my  living,  and  though  I  spent  a  part  rf 
'ery  year  in  Ireland  and  tried  to  keep  the  old  life  in  my  memory  by  nniliai 
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out  of  that  high  window  of  dramatic  verse,  and  in  spite  of  all  you  had  done 
for  me  I  had  not  the  country  speech.  One  has  to  live  among  the  people,  like 
you,  of  whom  an  old  man  said  in  my  hearing,  "She  has  been  a  serving-maid 
among  us",  before  one  can  think  the  thoughts  of  the  people  and  speak  with 
their  tongue.  We  turned  my  dream  into  the  little  play, '  *  Cathleen  ni  Houlihan  ", 
and  when  we  gave  it  to  the  little  theatre  in  Dublin  and  found  that  the  working- 
people  liked  it,  you  helped  me  to  put  my  other  dramatic  fables  into  speech. 
Some  of  these  have  already  been  acted,  but  some  may  not  be  acted  for  a  long 
time ;  but  all  seem  to  me,  though  they  were  but  part  of  a  summer's  work,  to 
have  more  of  that  countenance  of  country  life  than  anything  I  have  done  since 
I  was  a  boy. 

The  collaboration  of  Yeats  and  Lady  Gregory  was  of  slow  growth,  beginning 
from  a  mere  suggestion  on  the  part  of  Lady  Gregory  who  had,  at  the  beginning,  the 
ideas  rather  than  the  technique,  and  increasing  until  she  did  her  full  share  in  the 
-work.  As  she  says,  in  her  "Our  Irish  Theatre  ",  Yeats  dictated  most  of  " Diarmuid 
and  Crania"  to  her,  during  the  course  of  which  she  suggested,  here  and  there,  certain 
sentences.  And  in  her  modesty  she  confesses  that  when  the  time  came  for  writing, 
where  there  was  nothing  she  "helped  to  fill  spaces."  This  latter'  piece  was  re- 
written by  both  of  them  under  the  title  of  "The  Unicorn  from  the  Stars." 

The  next  piece  of  collaborative  work  was  "Cathleen  ni  Houlihan" ;  and  unre- 
servedly Lady  Gregory  declares  that  "we  wrote  it  together."  Mr.  Reid  says 
that  "The  wording  of  the  greater  part  of  the  dialogue  is  either  suggested  by  her  or 
imitated  from  her."  In  the  course  of  an  article,  published  in  The  Fortnightly  Re- 
view, and  entitled  "An  Uncommercial  Theatre",  Stephen  Gwynn  writes: 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  for  English  readers  that  Cathleen  ni  Houlihan 
was  one  of  the  names  which  poets  in  the  eighteenth  century  used  to  cloak,  in 
the  disguise  of  love-songs,  their  forbidden  passion  for  Ireland ;  that  the  "  Shan 
van  Vocht,"  or  "  Poor  Old  Woman,"  was  another  of  these  names ;  and  that 
Killala,  near  which,  in  1798,  is  laid  the  scene  of  Mr.  Yeats's  play,  is  the  place 
where  Humbert's  ill-starred  but  glorious  expedition  made  its  landing.  But 
there  was  no  need  to  tell  all  this  to  the  Dublin  audience. 

Readers  who  wish  first-hand  impressions  of  the  opening  performance  of  "Cath- 
leen ni  Houlihan",  as  first  played  at  St.  Theresa's  Hall,  in  Dublin,  with  W.  G.  Fay 
as  the  old  countryman  and  Maude  Gonne  as  Cathleen,  should  turn  to  George  Moore's 
'•  Ave."  The  sheer  delicacy  and  beauty  of  the  mystic  symbolism  in  this  play,  to 
which  was  added  a  national  strain  which  gave  to  tfiepfexse  some  political  significance, 
are  its  two  dominant  characteristics.  The  Irish  audiences,  while  recognizing  the 
poetry  and  beauty  of  the  dialogue  as  literature,  were  resentful  of  the  application  of 
the  legend  to  Irish  condition,  and  they  were  as  hot-headed  in  their  writing  of  pam- 
phlets against  it  as  they  were  in  hurling  anathemas  against  "The  Playboy  of  the 
Western  World." 

Yet  this  play  will  last  as  long  as  the  Irish  Theatre.  It  has  not  the  moral  deli- 
cacy of  "The  Hour-Glass ",  nor  the  fragile  poetic  beauty  of  "The  Land  of  the  Heart's 
Desire."  But  there  is  a  dramatic  quality  to  it  which  no  amount  of  symbolism  can 
overcloud.  In  America,  "Cathleen  ni  Houlihan"  was  first  seen  during  1904,  with 
Miss  Margaret  Wycherly  in  the  leading  role.  In  fact  to  tta&  %£tas»&  ksawcNR^  w 
its  early  introduction  to  the  Irish  Theatre. 
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the  study  of  William  Butler  Yeats  one  has  to  understand  his  dramatis  (Is 
.s  interest  in  different  aspects  of  the  poetic  drama.  His  prose  writing*  »rt 
i  of  such  information.  Id  "The  Cutting  of  an  Agate"  we  have  his  law>< ' 
q.  In  his  "Advice  to  Playwrights  Who  Are  Sending  Plays  to  the  AM 
11 ",  contained  in  hia  "Ideas  of  Good  and  Evil",  we  are  given  first-^.*:-:  ■ 
w  governing  the  running  of  the  theatre  —  policies  more  fully  outlined  a 
nagaaines.  In  his  collected  poetic  works,  a  statement  of  principle*  «^ 
e  National  Theatre  Society  will  likewise  be  suggestive.  You  mill  flodua 
its  in  hia  essays  on  Synge  and  in  his  otitical  judgments  of  William  Blak-u- 
'  Synge  and  Blake  themselves.  In  fact,  no  man  writing  for  the  Irish  Tan 
te  so  personal,  so  autobiographical,  so  dependent,  upon  personal  eipnv 
feats  himself.     Lady  Gregory  and  Synge  might  depend  on  environment 

but  in  the  writing  of  their  plays  they  are  more  apt  to  dissociate  tl 
the  material  with  which  they  are  dealing.      Filmy  and  beautiful  ii 

sensitive  and  rich  in  imagination,  the  Yeats  plays,  or  at  least  some 
e  seen  wherever  Irish  plays  are  given.     But  as  permanent  theatre 
they  are  not  as  high  examples  of  dramaturgy  as  are  the  few  one-act  ffc* 
n  by  Synge. 
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rEH    GlLLANE 

CHAEL    GlLLANE hi*  SOtl,  ffOtag  tt>  be  tXitfTWd 

thick  Gillane a  lad  of  twelve,  Afickael't  hnfx 

IDOET   GlLLANE Ptltr'n  mff. 

lia  Cahei, engaged  to  Michael 

e  Poor  Old  Woman 
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Scene.  —  Interior  of  a  cottage  close  to 
Killala,  in  1798,  Bridget  ts  stand- 
ing at  a  table  undoing  a  parcel. 
Peter  is  sitting  at  one  side  of  the 
fire,  Patrick  at  the  other 

Peter.     What  is  that  sound  I  hear? 

Patrick.  I  don't  hear  anything. 
[He  listens]  I  hear  it  now.  It's  like 
cheering.  [He  goes  to  the  window  and 
looks  otd]  I  wonder  what  they  are 
cheering  about.    I  don't  see  anybody. 

Peter.     It  might  be  a  hurling  match. 

Patrick.     There's  no  hurling  to-day. 
r»  It  must  be  down  in  the  town  the  cheer- 
.   ing  is. 

*        Bridget.     I  suppose  the  boys  must 
be    having    some    sport  of  their    own. 
Come   over   here,    Peter,   and   look   at 
^Michael's  wedding-clothes. 

Peter  [shifts  his  chair  to  table].  Those 
are  grand  clothes,  indeed. 

Bridget.  You  hadn't  clothes  like 
that  when  you  married  me,  and  no  coat 
to  put  on  of  a  Sunday  any  more  than 
any  other  day. 

Peter.  That  is  true,  indeed.  We 
never  thought  a  son  of  our  own  would 
be  wearing  a  suit  of  that  sort  for  his 
wedding,  or  have  so  good  a  place  to  bring 
a  wife  to. 

Patrick  [who  is  still  at  the  window]. 
There's  an  old  woman  coming  down  the 
road.  I  don't  know,  is  it  here  she's 
coming? 

Bridget.  It  will  be  a  neighbour 
coming  to  hear  about  Michael's  wedding. 
Can  you  see  who  it  is? 

Patrick.     I  think  it  is  a  stranger,  but 
she's  not  coming  to  the  house.     She's 
turned  into   the  gap   that  goes  down 
where  Murteen  and  his  sons  are  shearing 
sheep.     [He  turns  towards  Bridget]     Dof 
you  remember  what  Winny  of  the  Cross  | 
Roads  was  saying  the  other  night  about; 
the  strange  woman  that  goes  through' 
the  country  whatever  time  there's  war 
or  trouble  coming?  1 

Bridget.  Don't  be  bothering  us 
about  Winny's  talk,  but  go  and  open 


the  door  for  your  brother.     I  hear  him 
coming  up  the  path. 

Peter.  I  hope  he  has  brought 
Delia's  fortune  with  him  safe,  for  fear 
her  people  might  go  back  on  the  bar- 
gain and  I  after  making  it.  Trouble 
enough  I  had  making  it. 

[Patrick    opens    the    door    and 
Michael  comes  in] 
Bridget.     What  kept  you,  Michael? 
We  were  looking  out  for  you  this  long 
time. 

Michael.  I  went  round  by  the 
priest's  house  to  bid  him  be  ready  to 
marry  us  to-morrow. 

Bridget.     Did  he  say  anything? 
Michael.     He   said   it   was   a   very 
nice  match,  and  that  he  was  never  better 
pleased  to  marry  any  two  in  his  parish 
than  myself  and  Delia  Cahel. 

Peter.  Have  you  got  the  fortune, 
Michael  ? 

Michael.     Here  it  is. 

[He  puts  bag  on  table  and  goes 

over    and    leans     against     the 

chimney-jamb.     Bridget,  who 

has  been  all  this  time  examining 

the   clothes,    pulling   the   seams 

and    trying    the    lining    of   the 

pockets,    etc.,    puts   the    clothes 

on  the  dresser] 

Peter  [getting  up  and  taking  the  bag 

in  his  hand  and  turning  out  the  money]. 

Yes,  I  made  the  bargain  well  for  you, 

Michael.    Old  John  Cahel  would  sooner 

have  kept  a  share  of  this  awhile  longer. 

"Let  me  keep  the  half  of  it  till  the  first 

boy  is  born,"  says  he.     "  You  will  not," 

says  I.     "Whether  there  is  or  is  not  a 

boy,  the  whole  hundred  pounds  must 

bo  in  Michael's  hands  before  he  brings 

your  daughter  in  the  house."     The  wife 

spoke  to  him  then,  and  he  gave  in  at 

the  end. 

Bridget.  You  seem  well  pleased  to 
be  handling  the  money,  Peter. 

Peter.  Indeed,  I  wish  I  had  had  the 
luck  to  get  a  hundred  pounds,  or  twenty 
pounds  itself,  with  tha  ^c>£fe  \  ts«st«^. 


7G5 
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nueh  I  didn't  get  much.  What  had 
ran  the  day  I  married  you  hut  a  flock 
rf  hens  and  you  feeding  them,  and  a  few 
ambB  and  you  driving  them  to  the 
narket  fit  Ballina?  [She  is  vexed  and 
langn  a  jug  on  the  rfresser]  tf  I  brought 
10  fortune,  1  worked  it  out  in  my  1'oues, 
aying  down  the  baby,  Michael  that  ia 
iCandlng  there  now.  on  a.  stook  of  straw, 
»hile  I  dug  the  potatoes,  and  never 
iskiug  big  dresses  or  anything  but  to  be 
working. 

Peter.     That  is  true,  indeed. 

[He  pats  her  arm] 

Bridget.  Leave  me  alone  now  till 
I  ready  the  house  for  the  woman  that  ia 

Peter.  You  are  the  best  woman  in 
Ireland,  but  money  is  good,  too.  [He 
legiTix  handling  the  money  again  and  site 
town)  I  never  thou^hl  tn  see  so  much 
noney  within  ray  four  walls.  We  can 
lo  great  things  now  we  have  it.  We 
ian  take  the  ten  acres  (if  Intif!  we  have 
i  chance  of  si  rife  Jtunsie  Dernpsey  died, 
ind  stuck  it.  We  will  go  to  the  loir  of 
3allina  to  buy  the  stock.  Did  Delia 
isk  any  of  the  money  for  her  own  use, 
Michael? 

Michael.  She  did  not,  indeed.  She 
iid  not  seem  to  take  much  notice  of  it, 
>r  to  look  at  it  at  all. 


Delia  remember,  do  you  think,  to  b 
the  greyhound  pup    she    pronu*4 
when  she  would  becoming  to  the  La 
Michael.     She  will  surely. 

{Patrice  oat a  out,  Uaniuj  iit  i 

open] 

Peteh.      It  will  be  Patrick's  turn; 

to  be  looking  for  a  fortune,  but  !><■  r 

find  it  so  easy  to  get  it  and  he  mil 

place  'if  his  own. 

Bridget.  I  do  be  thJokinc  *; 
times,  now  things  are  going  so  «eU  I 
us.  and  the  Cahels  such  a  good  W 
us  in  the  distriat.  and  Delia's  own  1 
.  n  priest,  we  might  be  put  ia  the  ■» 
•makinp  I'atriek  a  priest  someday. 
he  so  good  at  hie  books. 

Peter.     Time  enough,  time  mk> 

S™  have  always  your  head  full  of  pi 
rid  get. 

Bridoet.  We  will  be  well  all- 
give  him  learning,  and  not  to  •etid 
trampling  the  country  like  a  l 
scholar  that  lives  on  charity.  [("» 
Michael.  They're  not  done  rt 
ing  yet. 

[Ht  goes  oinr  to  the  door  and  4> 

Ihrrr.  /or  a  moment,  pntttt^ 

his  hand  to  shade  his  eyrs\ 

Bkidoet.     Do  you  see  anything! 

l      Michael.     I  see  an  old  woman  t 

:ig  up  the  path. 
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Old  Woman.  You  have  good  shelter 
here. 

Peter.  You  are  welcome  to  what- 
ever shelter  we  have. 

Bridget.  Sit  down  there  by  the  fire 
and  welcome. 

Old  Woman  [warming  her  hand*]. 
There  is  a  hard  wind  outside. 

[Michael  watches  her  curiously 
from  the  door.  Peter  comes 
over  to  the  table] 

Pete r.    Have  you  travelled  far  today  ? 

Old  Woman.  I  have  travelled  far, 
very  far ;  there  are  few  have  travelled 
so  far  as  myself,  and  there's  many  a 
one  that  doesn't  make  me  welcome. 
There  was  one  that  had  strong  sons  I 
thought  were  friends  of  mine,  but  they 
were  shearing  their  sheep,  and  they 
wouldn't  listen  to  me. 

Peter.  It's  a  pity  indeed  for  any 
person  to  have  no  place  of  their  own. 

Old  Woman.  That's  true  for  you 
indeed,  and  it's  long  I'm  on  the  roads 
since  I  first  went  wandering. 

Bridget.  It  is  a  wonder  you  are  not 
worn  out  with  so  much  wandering. 

Old  Woman.  Sometimes  my  feet 
are  tired  and  my  hands  are  quiet,  but 
there  is  no  quiet  in  my  heart.  When 
the  peoplu  suu  file  quiet,  they  think  old 
age  has  come  on  me  and  that  all  the  stir 
has  gone  out  of  me.  But  when  the 
trouble  is  on  me  I  must  be  talking  to 
my  friends. 

Bridget.  What  was  it  put  you 
wandering? 

Old  Woman.  Too  many  strangers 
in  the  house. 

Bridget.  Indeed  you  look  as  if 
you'd  had  your  share  of  trouble. 

Old  Woman.  I  have  had  trouble 
indeed. 

Bridget.  What  was  it  put  the 
trouble  on  you? 

Old  Woman.  My  land  that  was 
taken  from  me. 

Peter.  Was  it  much  land  they  took 
from  you? 

Old  Woman.  My  four  beautiful 
green  fields. 

Peter.  [Aside  to  Bridget]  Do  you 
think  could  she  be  the  widow  Casey  that 
was  put  out  of  her  holding  at  Kilglass 
awhile  ago? 

Bridget.  She  is  not.  I  saw  the 
widow  Casey  one  time  at  the  market  in 
Ballina,  a  stout  fresh  woman. 

Peter.  [To  Old  WomanI  Did  you 
hear  a  noise  of  cheering,  and  you  com- 
ing up  the  hill  ? 


\ 


Old  Woman.  I  thought  I  heard  the 
noise  I  used  to  hear  when  my  friends 
came  to  visit  me. 

[She  begins  singing  half  to  herself] 

I  will  go  cry  with  the  woman. 
For  yellow-haired  Tfopojigh  i*  dead. 
With  a  hempen  rope  for  a  neckcloth, 
And  a  white  cloth  on  his  head, — 

Michael  [coming  from  the  door]. 
What  is  that  you  are  singing,  ma'am? 

Old  Woman.     Singing  I  am  about  a 
man  I   knew  one  time,  vellow-haired 
Donough,  that  was  hanged  in  Oalway. 
[She  goes  on  singing,  much  louder] 

I  am  come  to  cry  with  you,  woman, 
My  hair  is  unwound  and  unbound ; 
I  remember  him  ploughing  his  field, 
Turning  up  the  red  side  of  the  ground. 

And  building  his  barn  on  the  hill 
With  the  good  mortared  stone ; 
O !  we'd  have  pulled  down  the  gallows 
Had  it  happened  in  Enniscrone  1 

Michael.  What  was  it  brought  him 
to  his  death  ? 

Old  Woman.     He  died  for  love  of 
me :    many  a  man  has  died  for  love  of  ""^ 
me. 

Peter.  [Aside  to  Bridget]  Her 
trouble  has  put  her  wits  astray. 

Michael.  Is  it  long  since  that  song 
was  made?  Is  it  long  since  he  got  his 
death? 

Old  Woman.  Not  long,  not  long. 
But  there  were  others  that  died  for  love 
of  me  a  long  time  ago. 

Michael.  Were  they  neighbours  of 
your  own,  ma'am  ? 

Old  Woman.  Come  here  beside  me 
and  I'll  tell  you  about  them.  [Michael 
sits  down  beside  her  at  the  hearth]  There 
was  a  red  man  of  the  O'Donnells  from 
the  north,  and  a  man  of  the  O'Sullivana 
from  the  south,  and  there  was  one  Brian 
that  lost  his  life  at  Clontarf  by  the  sea, 
and  there  were  a  ereat  many  in  the 
west,  some  that  died  hundreds  of  yean 
ago,  and  there  are  some  that  wifl  die 
to-morrow. 

Michael.  Is  it  in  the  west  that  men 
will  die  to-morrow? 

Old  Woman.  Come  nearer,  nearer 
to  me. 

Bridget.  Is  she  right,  do  you  think? 
Or  is  she  a  woman  from  beyond  the 
world  ? 

Peter.     She  doesn't  tasre  ^^^b*&w 

til*  \xwftta  *&»>&»*  ^BSfcft  ^fcssssoae^ 
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. T,     The  poor  thing]  we  should 

|eter.  Give  her  a  drink  of  milk 
a  hit  of  the  oaten  cake. 

;t.     Maybe  we  should  give  her 

lethiug  alone  with  that,  to  bring  her 
pr  way.  A  few  penee.  or  a  shilling 
.  and"  we  with  so  much  money  in 

Indeed   I'd   nol    begrudge  il 


er  the  shilling,  and  vow  blessing 
.  nr  our  own  luck  will  go  from  us. 
[PkteB  gwK  io  the  box  tiiii  lakes 
mil  n  uliiliinij] 

[TlIIu  Old  Woman-]   WlU 


y  thr   sMUingl     Hero 
That   is   not   what   I 


the    neighbours    together    to   wc 

Michael.     I  will  go  with  you. 
Bridget.     It  is  not  her  friend.  . 

have  to  go  and  welcome,  Michmri;  I 
is  the  girl  coming  into  the  house  jc 
have  to  welcome.  You  have  plenty  » 
do,  it  is  food  and  drink  you  haw  * 
bring  to  the  house.  The  woman  ib 
is  Doming  home  is  not  coming  *i£ 
empty  hands;  you  would  not  hates 
imply  house  before  her.  [To  tit  On 
Woman]  Maybe  you  don't  kw 
ma'am,  that  my  son  is  going  hi  I 
married  to-morrow. 

Old  Woman.     It  is  not 
to  his  marriage  that  1  look 

Peter.     [To  Bridget]     Who 
do  vou  think,  at  all  7 

Sridoet.  You  did  not  tell  us  jot 
name  yet,  ma'am. 

Old  Woman.  Some  call  me  the  ft" 
Old  Woman,  and  there  are  some  u* 
call  me  Cathleen,  the  daughter  i 
.Houlihan. 

Peter.  I  think  I  knew  someone  4 
that  name  once.  Who  was  it,  I  wondir' 
It  must  have  been  someone  I  knewwbft 
I  was  a  boy.  No,  no,  I  remember.  1 
heard  it  in  a  song. 

Old  Woman   [inao  is   standing  in  A 
'      Thev 
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:in  far  countries ;  many  a  good  plan  will 
be  broken;  many  that  have  gathered 
~*noney  will  not  stay  to  spend  it;  many 
%  child  will  be  bora,  and  there  will  be 
Hm  father  at  its  christening  to  give  it  a 
■name  They  that  had  red  nnnnlfl  will 
lave  pale  cheeks  for  my  sake ;  and  for 
«I1  that,  they  will  think  they  are  well 
rpaid. 

:  [She  got*  out;    her  voice  is  heard 

outside  singing] 
They  shall  be  remembered  for  ever, 
They  shall  bo  alive  for  ever, 
They  shall  be  apcslcioc  for  ever. 
The  people  shall  bear  them  for  ever, 

Bridget.  [To  Peter]  Look  at  him, 
Peter;  he  has  the  look  of  a  man  that 
has  got  the  touch.  [Raining  her  voice] 
Look  here,  Michael,  at  the  wedding- 
elothca.  Such  grand  clothes  as  these 
are.  You  have  a  right  to  fit  them  on 
now ;  it  would  be  a  pitv  to-morrow  if 
they  did  not  fit.     The  boys  would  be 


[She  puts  them  on  hit  arm] 
Michael.     What   wedding  are  you 
talking   of?      What   clothes    will    I    be 
veering  to-morrow? 

Bridoet.  These  are  the  olothee  you 
are  going  to  wear  when  you  marry 
Delia  Cane!  to-morrow. 

Michael.     I  hod  forgotten  that. 

[He  look*  at  the  clothe*  and  turn* 
towards  the  inner  room,  but 
slops  at  the  sound  of  cheering 


Peter.     There  U  the  shouting  come 
to  our  own  door.    What  is  it  has  nap- 
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Patrick.     There    are    ships    in    the 
Bay ;  the  French  are  landing  at  Killala !»» 
IPeter  lakes  his  -pipe  from  hit 
mouth  and  his  hat  off,  and  stands^ 
up.       The    clothes     slip    from 
Michael's  arm] 
Delia.     Michael!     [He      takes      no 
notice]      Michael  I      [He    turns    towards 
her]     Why  do  you  look  at  me  like  a 
stranger? 

[She    drops    hi*    arm.      Bridget 
goe*  over  towards  her] 
Patrick.     The  boys  are  nil  hurrying 
down  the  hillsides  to  join  the  French. 

Delia.     Michael  won't  be  going  to 
join  the  French. 

Bridoet.    [To  Peter]    Tell  him  not 
to  go,  Peter. 


It's 


He 


Peter. 
hear  a  word  we're  saying. 

Bridoet.  Try  and  coax  him  over  to 
the  fire. 

Delia.  Michael '.  Michael  I  You 
won't  leave  me!  You  won't  join  the 
French,  and  we  going  to  be  married ! 

[She   pal*  her  arm*  about   him; 
he  turns  towards  her  as  if  about  . 
to  yield.     Old  Woman's  notes 
outside]  & 

They  shall  be  speaking,  for  ever, 
The  people  shall  hear  them  for  ever. 
[Michael     breaks     away     from 
Delia  and  goes  out] 
Peter.     [To  Patrick,  laying  a  hand 
on  his  arm]     Did  you  see  an  old  woman 
going  down  the  path? 

Patrick.  1  did  not.  but  I  saw  a 
young  girl,  and  she  had  the  walk  of  a 
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LADY  GREGORY 

It  was  a  year  and  three  months  after  the  War  began  that  Lady  Augusta  Gregory 
paid  her  first  visit  to  America  since  the  tour  of  the  Irish  Players  through  the  United 
States.  I  emphasize  this  date  because,  in  the  interim  between  the  two  American 
trips,  a  change  had  come  over  Lady  Gregory,  with  whom  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of 
many  conversations.  This  change,  it  might  be  inferred,  was  due  to  the  influence 
of  many  minds  upon  the  Irish  temperament  during  its  successful  tour  of  the  United 
States  when,  on  all  sides,  the  Irish  Theatre  was  criticized  for  its  narrow  parochialism 
and  for  its  too  insistent  self-interest. 

I  am  quoting  some  of  the  opinions  expressed  to  me  by  Lady  Gregory,  in  1915, 
because  they  will  emphasize  certain  facts  regarding  the  Irish  Theatre,  and  will  call 
attention  to  certain  spiritual  changes  in  the  Irish  playwrights  which  may  have  a 
very  profound  effect  upon  the  Celtic  renaissance  after  the  War  is  over. 

It  would  seem  that  in  the  five  years  between  January  1,  1911,  and  November, 
1915,  Lady  Gregory  has  grown  much  sounder  in  her  nationalism,  building  in  her  own 
imagination  a  larger  destiny  for  Ireland  than  one  would  infer  to  be  the  destiny  in 
the  minds  of  most  of  the  members  of  the  Irish  Theatre  on  their  visit  to  America 
in  1911. 

Take,  for  instance,  her  notions  regarding  the  influence  of  art  on  the  Irish  nation. 
She  said : 

Sir  Hugh  Lane,  my  nephew,  lost  his  life  on  the  Lusitania.  He  was  a  director, 
at  that  time,  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland,  and  he  made  the  National 
Gallery  his  heir.  Some  of  his  finest  pictures,  the  Titian  of  Baldassari,  the 
great  Rembrandt  Portrait  of  a  Woman,  and  a  wonderful  Goya,  were  turned 
over  immediately  to  the  nation.  While  it  is  popularly  thought  that  he  took 
away  from  the  collection  many  modern  French  pictures,  and  bequeathed  them 
to  the  National  Gallery  of  England,  a  codicil  to  his  will  shows  that  he  had  re- 
voked this  bequest  and  given  the  collection  to  Dublin  on  condition  that  a  gallery 
be  especially  built  for  it  within  five  years.  If  Dublin  comes  into  possession 
of  the  numerous  Manets,  Renoirs,  Courbets,  and  Rousseaus,  then  Dublin  will 
become  in  a  day  one  of  the  chief  art  centres  of  Europe. 

This  is  a  broader  reaching  out  of  Ireland  to  compete  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  competition  means  interest  in  what  one's  neighbours  are  doing.  Yet,  despite 
this  awakening  to  a  world  position,  Lady  Gregory  will  not  relinquish  her  hold  upon 
local  condition. 

Remember,  [she  declared]  I  am  for  parochialism  in  art.     I  preached  it  on 
my  previous  visit  to  this  country  when  I  was  speaking  of  an  American  National 
Theatre.    I  often  quote  Whitman  who  believed  in  looking,  not  far  off,  but  close 
at  hand ;  there  we  find  the  best  that  is  in  us.    Turgenifttt  crosfe  ^kmS^^smk^ 
can  do  without  you ;  but  you  cannot  do  mtYvouX.  Bassist 


» 
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I  wrote  "The  Workhouse  Ward"  for  three  of  our  players  who  had,  farn*v 
reasons,  left  our  country-  They  were  to  strike  out  for  themselves.  TV 
ised  my  manuscript  because  they  said  that  it  was  too  local,  yet  I  find  mm 
t  of  all  my  plays  it  is  the  one  most  popular  in  America.  I  have  met  niu 
young  ladies  at  the  different  universities,  and  they  have  told  me  how  a. 
y  have  enjoyed  giving  performances  of  my  plays.  And  when  I  havtU 
tered  and  hoped  they  would  praise  ray  more  idealistic  pieces,  I  was  inraf* 
told  that  the  play  they  liked  most  was  "  The  Workhouse  Ward." 
If  it  was  so  local,  as  some  have  said,  would  it  have  that  widespread  internM* 
There  was  an  Irish  pott  who  wrute  Irish  songs,  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  poOffc 
d  to  say  that  he  was  a  mnii  who  i'ould  stand  a  I  his  own  Kick  door  and  speak d. 
and  to,  the  four  corners  of  the  globe.  Really,  what  we  are  aftt>r  is  humn 
b,  and  human  nature  is  not  very  far  off.  We  Irish  may  be  a  little  too  inti 
1  local  problems.  Wo  are  never  always  right.  The  Irish  themselves  sw 
re  is  much  folly  at  times  in  their  attitude;  and  yet,  at  the  back  of  t  heir  attitude 
re  is  something  of  a  very  large  and  very  ancient  patriotism.  And  1  believed 
h  a  patriotism  is  better  than  English  trades-unionism,  where  member*  tkiti 
re  of  the  wages  they  are  going  to  receive  than  of  thecouutry  they  should  « 
>  fortunate  thing  with  us  is  that  we  have  a  deep  feeling  within  us  —  idealisa 
iseaU  it  —  which  no  criticism  from  the  outside  can  touch.  And  it  is  LhisMeal- 
which  makes  our  literary  work  takeon  a  quality  of  universality.  I  do  not  W 
e  that  the  loeal  touches  in  our  one-act  plays  make  us  parochial  in  the  »W 
t  they  make  our  plays  aloof  from  life  in  general. 

I  am  over  here  lecturing  on"  Laughter  in  Ireland."    But  I  find  that  thisfo  jec 
one  quality  not  to  bo  found  iu  Ireland.    If  you  examine  Gaelic  songs,  yon  wiD 

■  ■  t.llnl    i  I,,-  ■■■    nntitajn    mlin-Mtlifl    nntitiejil    uvon    drinlrini*   annlifnantn    hnl  iIm 
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It  is  doubtful  whether  we  would  know  as  much  of  Gaelic  romance  were  it  not  for 
"the  thoroughness  with  which  Lady  Gregory  has  reproduced  for  us  the  "Cuchulain 
of  Muirthemne  "  (1902),  "Gods  and  Fighting  Men"  (1904),  and  "Book  of  Saints 
mnd  Sinners*'  (1908).     In  addition  to  which  she  has,  likewise,  produced  "The  Kil- 
-tartan  Wonder  Book  "  and  "  The  Kiltartan  History  Book  "  (1910).     As  a  translator, 
she  has  given  us  the  "Kiltartan  Moliere"  and  versions  of  Sudermann  and  Goldoni. 
•Those  who  would  follow  the  dramatic  career  of  Lady  Gregory  have  five  volumes  of 
3>lays  to  turn  to :  "Seven  Short  Plays"  (1909),  "The  Image"  (1910),  "New  Come- 
<Iies"  (1913),  and  two  collections  of  "Irish  Folk  History  Tales"  (1912).     The  first 
of  the  later  comedies,  written  for  the  Irish  Players,  which  followed  her  serious  at- 
tempt in  "Twenty-five",    during  1903,  was  "Spreading  the  News."     An  analysis 
of  these  plays,  most  of  which  formed  part  of  the  Irish  repertory  when  the  Players 
visited  America,  shows  them  marked  by  innate  humour  and  based  on  typical  situa- 
tions of  Irish  character.     For  our  present  purpose,  we  have  selected  "The  Work- 
house Ward"  because  of  its  representative  Irish  character. 

In  her  "Our  Irish  Theatre"  is  the  following  biographical  account  of  "The  Work- 
house Ward" : 

As  to  "The  Poorhouse",  the  idea  came  from  a  visit  to  Gort  Workhouse  one 
day  when  I  heard  that  the  wife  of  an  old  man,  who  had  been  long  there,  maimed 
by  something,  a  knife  I  think,  that  she  had  thrown  at  him  in  a  quarrel,  had  her- 
self now  been  brought  into  the  hospital.  I  wondered  how  they  would  meet, 
as  enemies  or  as  friends,  and  I  thought  it  likely  they  would  be  glad  to  end 
their  days  together  for  old  sake's  sake.  This  is  how  I  wrote  down  my  fable : 
' '  Scene,  ward  of  a  workhouse ;  two  beds  containing  the  old  men ;  they  are  quarrel- 
ling. Occupants  of  other  invisible  beds  are  heard  saying,  '  There  they  are  at 
it  again ;  they  are  always  quarrelling/  They  say  the  matron  will  be  coming 
to  call  for  order,  but  another  says  the  matron  has  been  sent  for  to  see  somebody 
who  wants  to  remove  one  of  the  paupers.  Both  old  men  wish  they  could  be 
removed  from  each  other  and  have  the  whole  ridge  of  the  world  between  them. 
The  fight  goes  on.  One  old  man  tells  the  other  that  he  remembers  the  time 
he  used  to  be  stealing  ducks,  and  he  a  boy  at  school.  The  other  old  man 
remembers  the  time  his  neighbour  was  suspected  of  going  to  Souper's  school, 
etc.,  etc.  They  remember  the  crimes  of  each  other's  lives.  They  fight  like 
two  young  whelps  that  go  on  fighting  till  they  are  two  old  dogs.  At  last  they 
take  their  pillows  and  throw  them  at  each  other.  Other  paupers  (invisible) 
cheer  and  applaud.  Then  they  take  their  porringers,  pipes,  prayer-books,  or 
whatever  is  in  reach,  to  hurl  at  each  other.  They  lament  the  hard  fate  that 
has  put  them  in  the  same  ward  for  five  years  and  in  beds  next  each  other  for 
the  last  three  months,  and  they  after  being  enemies  the  whole  of  their  lives. 
Suddenly  a  cry  that  the  matron  is  coming.  They  settle  themselves  hurriedly. 
Each  puts  his  enemy's  pillow  under  his  head  and  lies  down.  The  matron  comes 
in  with  a  countrywoman  comfortably  dressed.  She  embraces  one  old  man. 
She  is  his  sister.  Her  husband  died  from  her  lately  and  she  is  lonesome  and 
doesn't  like  to  think  of  her  brother  being  in  the  workhouse.  If  he  is  bedridden 
itself,  he  would  be  company  for  her.  He  is  delighted,  asks  what  sort  of  house 
she  has.  She  says,  a  good  one,  a  nice  kitchen,  and  he  can  be  doing  little  jobs  for 
her.  He  can  be  sitting  in  a  chair  beside  the  fire  and  stirring  the  «tAs%k*s<c&» 
for  her  and  throwing  a  bit  of  food  to  the  cfaicfceaa  ^Vwi  ^&a\%  waN.  V&.^&&»*^~ 
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i  asks  when  lie  can  go.  She  says  she  has  the  chance  of  a  lift  for  him  <m  . 
ghbour's  carl.  He  can  come  at  once.  He  says  he  will  make  no  drJav.  I 
id  sob  from  tho  old  man  in  the  other  bed.  Ho  says,  '  Is  it  going  tni  m, 
<,  you  that  I  knew  through  all  ray  lifetime,  and  leaving  me  among  sUtnRo' 
e  first  old  man  asks  his  sister  if  she  will  bring  him  loo.  She  is  indig^ic' 
rs  she  won't.  First  old  man  says  maybe  he'd  be  foolish  to  go  at  alL  Ha* 
es  he  know  if  he'd  like  it.  She  says,  he  is  to  please  himself  ;  if  he  dom'i 
ne,  she  can  easily  got  a  husband,  having,  as  sho  has,  a  nice  way  of  livue 
d  three  lambs  going  to  the  next  market.  The  first  man  says,  well,  bo  w«'l 
;  if  ihe  would  bring  the  other  old  man,  he  would  go.  She  turns  her 
grily.  Paupers  in  other  beds  call  out  she'll  find  a  good  husband  am 
?m.  She  pulls  on  her  shawl  scornfully  to  go  away.  She  gives  her  broli*r 
e  more  chance ;  he  says  he  won't  go.  She  says  good-bye  and  bad  tuck  tt 
n.  She  leaves.  He  says  that  man  beyond  would  be  lonesome  with  mi  <&• 
contradict  him.  The  other  man  says  he  would  not.  The  first  man  ■*". 
ou  want  some  one  to  be  arguing  with  you  always.'  The  second  ma 
not.'  The  first  man  says,  '  You  are  at  your  lies  again.'  The  second 
his  pillow  to  heave  at  him  again.  Curtain  falls  on  two  men  arming  thn» 
ves  with  pillows." 

I  intended  to  write  the  full  dialogue  myself,  but  Mr,  Yeats  thought  a  n« 
if'lii1  play  more  useful  for  the  moment,  and  rather  sadly  I  laid  that  par;  <f 
a  work  upon  Dr.  Hyde.  It  was  all  for  the  best  in  the  end.  for  the  little  pUj, 
wan  wo  put  it  on  at  the  Abbey,  did  not  go  very  well.  It  seemed  to  ravel  ix\ 
a  loose  ends,  and  we  did  not  repeat  it ;  nor  did  the  Gaelic  players  like  it  4> 
ill  as  "The  Marriage"  and  "The  Lost  Saint."  After  a  while,  when  tk 
.vs  had  left  us.  I  wanted  a  nlav  that  would  l>e  useful  to  them,  and  wilfc  TV 
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CHARACTERS 

"The  Workhouse  Ward"  was  first  produced  at  the  Abbey  Theatre,  DuM 

April  30th,  1908,  with  the  following  oast: 

b  McInernet  1  Arthur  SU 

Michael  M1Skell  f  PauPenl Fred  O'Doc 

..  Donohoe  A  Countrywoman Marie  O'Nt 
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Scene.  —  A  ward  in  Cloon  Workhouse. 
The  two  old  men  in  their  beds. 

Michael  Miskell.  Isn't  it  a  hard 
case,  Mike  McInerney,  myself  and 
yourself  to  be  left  here  in  the  bed,  and 
it  tho  feast  day  of  Saint  Colman,  and 
the  rest  of  the  ward  attending  on  the 
Mass. 

Mike  McInerney.  Is  it  sitting  up 
by  the  hearth  you  are  wishful  to  be, 
Michael  Miskell,  with  cold  in  the 
shouldurs  and  with  speckled  shins? 
Let  you  rise  up  so,  and  you  well  able 
*  to  do  it,  not  like  myself  that  has  pains 
the  same  as  tin-tacks  within  in  my 
inside. 

Michael  Miskell.  If  you  have 
7  pains  within  in  your  inside  there  is  no 
-  one  can  see  it  or  know  of  it  the  way  they 
can  see  my  own  knees  that  are  swelled 
up  with  the  rheumatism,  and  my  hands 
that  are  twisted  in  ridges  the  same  as 
an  old  cabbage  stalk.  It  is  easy  to  bo 
talking  about  soreness  and  about  pains, 
and  they  maybe  not  to  bo  in  it  at  all. 

Mike  McInerney.  To  open  me  and 
to  analyse  me  you  would  know  what 
sort  of  a  pain  and  a  soreness  I  have  in 
my  heart  and  in  my  chest.  But  I'm 
not  one  like  yourself  to  be  cursing  and 
praying  and  tormenting  the  time  the 
nuns  are  at  hand,  thinking  to  get  a 
bigger  share  than  myself  of  the  nourish- 
ment and  of  the  milk. 

Michael  Miskell.  That's  the  way 
you  do  be  picking  at  me  and  faulting 
me.  I  had  a  share  and  a  good  share  in 
my  early  time,  and  it's  well  you  know 
that,  and  the  both  of  us  reared  in 
Skehanagh. 

Mike  McInerney.  You  may  say 
that,  indeed,  we  are  both  of  us  reared 
in  Skehanagh.  Little  wonder  you  to 
have  good  nourishment  the  time  wo 
were  both  rising,  and  you  bringing  away 
my  rabbi t8  out  of  the  snare. 

Michael  Miskell.  And  you  didn't 
bring  away  my  own  eels,  I  suppose,  I 
was  after  spearing  in   the  Turlough? 


Selling  them  to  the  nuns  in  the  convent 
you  did,  and  letting  on  they  to  be  your 
own.  For  you  were  always  a  cheater 
and  a  schemer,  grabbing  every  earthly 
thing  for  your  own  profit. 

Mike  McInerney.  And  you  were 
no  grabber  yourself,  I  suppose,  till  your 
land  and  all  you  had  grabbed  wore 
away  from  you! 

Michael  Miskell.  If  I  lost  it  itself, 
it  was  through  the  crosses  I  met  with 
and  I  going  through  the  world.  I  never 
was  a  rambler  and  a  cardplayer  like 
yourself,  Mike  McInerney,  that  ran 
through  all  and  lavished  it  unknown  to 
your  mother ! 

Mike  McInerney.  Lavished  it,  is 
it?  And  if  I  did  was  it  you  yourself 
led  me  to  lavish  it  or  some  other  one? 
It  is  on  my  own  floor  I  would  be  to-day 
and  in  the  face  of  my  family,  but  for 
the  misfortune  I  had  to  be  put  with  a 
bad  next  door  neighbour  that  was  your- 
self. What  wav  "id  my  means  go  from 
me  is  it?  Spending  on  fencing,  spend- 
ing on  walls,  making  up  gates,  putting 
up  doors,  that  would  keep  your  hens 
and  your  ducks  from  coming  in  through 
starvation  on  my  floor,  and  every  four- 
footed  beast  you  had  from  preying  and 
trespassing  on  my  oats  and  my  man- 
golds and  my  little  lock  of  hay  I 

Michael  Miskell.  O  to  listen  to 
you !  And  I  striving  to  please  you  and 
to  be  kind  to  you  and  to  close  my  ears 
to  the  abuse  you  would  be  calling  and 
letting  out  of  your  mouth.  To  trespass 
on  your  crops  is  it?  It's  little  tempta- 
tion there  was  for  my  poor  beasts  to  ask 
to  cross  the  mering.  My  Ood  Almighty ! 
What  had  you  but  a  little  corner  of  a 
field! 

Mike  McInerney.  And  what  do 
you  say  to  my  garden  that  your  two 
pigs  had  destroyed  on  me  the  year  of 
the  big  tree  being  knocked,  and  they 
making  gaps  in  the  wall. 

Michael  Miskell.     AJx^  \Jeisse*  **** 
b*  &  greaX.  teak  <A  *W*  >*^M?*S^>^ 
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ktioeked  by   the   thunder,   the  a 


the  t 


I     llllll 


ir the  wwrt! 

Miki:  Molm 
wind,  I  suppose,  that  devoured  my 
green  cabbage?  And  that  rooted  up 
my  Champion  potatoes?  And  that 
ale  the  gooseberries  themselves  from  oft 
[lie  hush  '.' 

Michael  Miskbll.  Wliat  are  you 
saying?  The  two  quietest  pies  over  I 
had,  no  way  wicked  and  well  ringed. 
They  were  not  ten  minutes  in  it.  It 
would  he  hard  for  them  eat  strawberries 
in  that  lime,  let  alone  gooseberries  that's 
full  of  thorns. 

Mike  McInerngy.  They  were  not 
quiet,  but  very  ravenous  pigs  you  had 
thai  time,  as  active  as  a  fox  they  were, 
killing  my  young  ducks.  Once  they 
had  blood  tasted  you  couldn't  stop  them. 

Michael  Mibkell.  And  what  hap- 
pens! myself  the  fair  day  of  Esserkelly. 
the  time  I  was  passing  your  door? 
Two  brazened  dogs  that  rushed  out  and 
took  a  piece  of  me.  I  never  was  the 
better  of  it  or  of  the  start  I  got,  but 
wasting  from  then  till  now  ! 

Mike  McIneknev.  Thinking  you 
were  a  wild  beast  they  did,  that  had 
made  his  escape  out  of  the  travelling 
show,  with  the  red  eyes  of  you  and  the 
ugly  face  of  you,  and  the  two  erooked 
legs  of  you  that  wouldn't  hardly  stop 
a  pig  in  a  gap.  Sure  any  dog  that  had 
any  life  in  it  at  all  would  be  roused  and 
stirred  seeing  the  like  cit  you  going  the 

Michael  Miskell.  I  did  well  tak- 
ing out  a  summons  against  you  that 
time.  It  is  a  great  wonder  you  not  to 
have  been  bound  over  through  your 
lifetime,  but  the  laws  of  England  is 
queer. 

Mike  McInekney.  What  ailed  me 
that  I  did  not  summons  yourself  after 


i  yoi 

fou   Btealing   away   the   clutch   of  eggs 
had    in    the    barrel,    and    T    away   in 
Ardrahan  searching  out  a  clocking  hen. 

Michael  Miskbll.  To  steal  your 
eggs  is  it?  Is  that  what,  you  are  saving 
now?  [Hold*  up  his  hands)  The  Lord 
is  in  heaven,  and  Peter  and  the  saints, 
and  yourself  that  was  in  Ardrahan  that 
day  put  a  hand  on  them  as  soon  as 
myself!  Isn't  it  a  bad  story  for  me  to 
be  wearing  out  my  days  beside  you  the 
same  as  a  spa lied  goat.     Chained  I 

n  and  tethered  1  am  to  a  man  that  is 

msaeking  his  mind  for  lies! 

i  McInehney.     If  it  is  a  bad 


Btory  for  you,  Michael  Miskell.  it  b  . 
worse  story  again  fur  myself.  A  Miibl 
to  be  next  and  near  me  through  lb 
whole  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  jal. 
1  never  heard  there  to  be  any  great  u> 
on  the  Miskells  as  there  wan  01 

Michael  Miskelu.  You  didn't.  * 
it?  Well,  you  could  hear  it  if  you  t*! 
but  nars  to  hear  it.  Go  aeruu  U 
Lishoen  Cranuagh  and  down  to  tb 
sea  and  to  Newtown  Lynch  ami  tb 
mills  of  Duras  and  you'll  find  a  Mkkd. 
and  as  far  as  Dublin  ! 

Mike  McInbrney.  What  agnifr> 
Cranuagh  and  the  mills  of  DitfiT 
Look  at  all  my  own  generations  ifcn 
are  buried  at  the  Seven  ChurdM 
And  how  many  generations  of  tb 
Miskells  are  buried  in  it?  Answnr  w 
that! 

Michael  Mirkei.l.     I    t> ! 
for  the  wheat  that  was  to  be  sowed  tlw 
would  be  more  side  cars  and  n 
mon  ears  at  my  father's   funi 
rest  his  soul!)  than  at  any  ftini 
left   your   own   door.      And    as   to  raj 
mother,  she  was  a  Cuffe  from  Clawgsl- 
way,  and  it's  she  had  the  pan 

Mike   McInerney.      And 
you  say  to  the  banshee?     Isn't  she  ip 
to  have  knowledge  of  the  aneii 
Was  ever  she  beard  to  sen. 
cry  for  the  Miskells?     Or  for 
from   Claregalway?      She  was 
for  the  six  families,   the   Hvneees,  tb 
Foxes,    the    Faheys,    the    Doutevs.  tk 
Mclnerneys.     It  is  of  the  nature  of  tb 
Mclnemeya  she  is  I  am  thinking,  wr- 
ing them  the  same  as  a  king's  ctiildnii 

Michael  Meskei  i 
banshee   not   to  be  crying  for   youtW 
at  this  minute,  and  giving  you  a  wr> 
ing  to  quit  your  lies  and  your  i>(m 
your  arguing  and  your  eontnu 
for  there  is  no  one  under  the  r_ 
could   stand   you.      I   tell   you   ] 
not  behaving  as  in  the   """ 
Lord! 

Mike  McImohn-ey. 
my  death  you  are?     1 
meet  mo  now  and  welcome  so  long  u: 
will  part  me  from  yourself  ! 
and   I   would   kiss  the  book 
have   one  request  only    to   be  grants 
and  I  leaving  it  in  my  will,  ii 
wi.ui Id  request,  nine  furrows  of  the  *■*. 
nine   ridges  of   the    hill--      nir. 

tin ean  to  In-  put  tx  I  ■ 

■'  ~  y  own  grave  the  time  we  « 
tile  ground  ! 
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Michael  Miskell.  Amen  to  that! 
ine  ridges,  is  it?  No,  but  let  the  whole 
dge  of  tbe  world  separate  ua  till  the 
■ay  of  Judgment !  I  would  uot  be  laid 
iear  you  at  the  Seven  Churches,  1  to 
rt  Ireland  without  a  divide ! 

Mike  McIneknev.  And  after  that 
jam !  I'd  sooner  than  ten  pound  in 
iy  hand,  I  to  know  that  my  shadow 
ad  my  ghost  will  not  be  knocking 
bout  with  your  shadow  and  your  ghost, 
ad  the  both  of  us  waiting  our  time. 
d  sooner  be  delayed  in  Purgatory! 
'ow,  have  you  anything  to  say  f 

Michael  Miskell.  I  have  every- 
aing  to  say,  if  I  had  but  the  time  to 


lli' 


VIike  McInernet  \titling  up\.  Let 
ic  up  out  of  this  till  I'll  choke  you  1 

Michael  Miskell.  You  scolding 
super  you ! 

Mike  McInernet  [shaking  hit  fist 
t  him].     Wait  a  while ! 

Michael  Miskell  [shaking  his  fist], 
Tail  a  while  yourself ! 

it  mi.  Donohoe  comet  in  with  a  parcel. 
She  is  a  countrywoman  with  a  frilled 
cap  and  a  shawl.  She  stands  still  a 
minute.     The  two  old  men  lie  down 

and  compose  themselves] 


Mas.  Donohoe.  They  bade  me 
ome  up  here  by  the  stair.  I  never  was 
i  this  place  at  all.  I  don't  know  am  1 
ight.  Which  now  of  the  two  of  ye  is 
like  Mclnerney? 

Mike  McInernet.  Who  is  it  is  call- 
ie  me  by  my  name? 

Mrs.  Donohoe.  Sure  amn't  I  your 
ister,  Honor  Mclnerney  that  was,  that 
i  now  Honor  Donohoe. 

Mike  McInernev.  So  you  are,  I 
elieve.  I  didn't  know  you  till  you 
ushed  anear  me.  It  is  time  indeed  for 
ou  to  come  see  me,  and  1  in  this  place 
ve  year  or  more.  Thinking  me  to  be 
o  credit  to  you,  1  suppose,  among  that 
ribe  of  the  Donohoos.  I  wonder  they 
y  give  you  leave  to  come  ask  am  I 
ving  yet  or  dead? 

Mrs.  Donohoe.  Ah,  sure,  I  buried 
tie  whole  string  of  them.  Himself  was 
le  last  to  go.  [Wipes  her  ryes]  The 
on!  be  praised  he  got  a  fine  natural 
eath.  Sure  we  must  go  through  our 
rosses.  And  he  got  a  lovely  funeral ; 
.  would  delight  you  to  hear  the  priest 
•ading  the  Mass.  My  poor  John 
>onohoe!  A  nice  clean  man,  you 
uuldn't   but  be  fond  of  aim.    Very 


severe  on  the  tobacco  he  was,  but  he 
wouldn't  touch  the  drink. 

Mike  McInerney.  And  is  it  in 
Curranroe  you  are  living  yet? 

Mrs.  Donohoe.  It  is  so.  He  left 
all  to  myself.  But  it  is  a  lonesome 
thing  the  head  of  a  house  to  have 
died! 

Mike  McInernet.  I  hope  that  he 
has  left  you  a  nice  way  of  living? 

Mas.  Donohoe.  Fair  enough,  fair 
enough.  A  wide  lovely  house  1  have ; 
a  few  acres  of  grass  land  .  .  .  the  grass 
does  be  very  sweet  that  grows  among 
the  stones.  And  as  to  the  sea,  there  is 
something  from   it  every  day  of   the 

S<ar,  a  handful  of  periwinkles  to  make 
tchen,  or  cockles  maybe.  There  is 
many  a  thing  in  the  sea  is  not  decent,  but 
cockles  is  fit  to  put  before  the  Lord ! 

Mike  McInernet.  You  have  all 
that!  And  you  without  ere  a  man  in 
the  house? 

Mrs.  Donohoe.  It  is  what  I  am 
thinking,  yourself  might  come  and  keep 
me  company.  It  is  no  credit  to  me  a 
brother  of  my  own  to  be  in  this  place 
at  all. 

Mike  McInernet.  I'll  go  with  youl 
Let  me  out  of  this !  It  is  the  name  of 
the  Mclnerneys  will  be  rising  on  every 


bed. 

Mike  McInernet.  I  am  not  kept 
to  it,  but  maybe  an  odd  time  when 
there  is  a  colic  rises  up  within  me.  My 
stomach  always  gets  better  the  time 
there    is  a  change  7 


the  hand  you  have  held  out  to  me  this 
day. 

Mrs.  Donohoe.  Sure  you  could  be 
keeping  the  fire  in,  and  stirring  the  pot 
with  the  bit  of  Indian  meal  for  the  hens, 
and  milking  the  goat  and  taking  the 
tacklings  off  the  donkey  at  the  door; 
and  maybe  putting  out  the  cabbage 
plants  in  their  time.  For  when  the  old 
man  died  the  garden  died. 

Mike  McInernet.  I  could  to  be 
sure,  and  be  cutting  the  potatoes  for 
seed.  What  luck  could  there  be  in  a 
place  and  a  man  not  to  be  in  it?  Is 
that  now  a  suit  of  clothes  you  have 
brought  with  you? 

Mas.   Donokoi.    \\.  vt  •>»,  "5o»  ""J* 
you  -wVfi  \»  thjRq  wsbssmlxb.  was"*™*1 
neighbour*  aX  C«n w**»- 
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It  is  well  you  earned   me ! 
p  out   of   this !      [He-   nils   up  and 
!*  nut  the  clothes  and  triet  on  coal[ 

now   is   a   good   frieze   coat  .   .   . 

hat  in  the  fashion  .  .  . 

[He  puU  on  hal\ 
-BAEL  MlSKELL  [alarmed].     And  is 

ng    out    of    this    you    are,    Mike 

ie  McInerxey.    Don't  you  hear  I 
>iug?     To  Curranroe  I  am  going. 

I  am  to  a  place  where  I  will  get 
good  thing! 

;hael    Miskell.     And    is    it    to 
me  here  after  vou  you  will? 
IB  McIjterney  [tn  a  rising  chant]. 

good  tiling!  The  goat  and  the 
■e  there,  the  sheep  and  the  lamb 
ere,  the  eow  does  be  running  and 
lining  to  be  milked !  Ploughing 
?ed  sowing,  blossom  at  Christmas 
the  euekoo  speaking  through  the 
days  of  the  year!  Ah,  what  are 
alking  about  ?  Wheat  high  in 
i,  no  talk  about  the  rent !    Salmon 


be  as  tattered  as  itself,  and  the  C 
them  together  would    m 
of  a  decent  show? 

Mas.   Donohoe.      Ah,    what  * 
saying?    There  is  do  holes  in  I 
I  brought  you  now,  but  a 
as  the  day  1  spun  it  for  hi: 

Mike  McInkhney.      It  ia  i 

tkinkine.  Honor  ...      I  da  be  » 

odd  time  .  .  .  any  load  |  would  can 
it  preys  upon  my  side  ,  .  .  tad  m 
man  does  be  weak  an  odd  tinn-  Wlk*  ' 
swelling  in  hiss  knnea  .  .  .  but  Iht  n 
of  us  together  it's  not  likely  ll 
one  lime  we  would  fail.  Bring  totM  ^ 
of  us  with  you.  Honor,  and  tbo  b# 
of  the  castle  of  luek  on  you,  and  tbcbal 
of  us  together  will  make  one  gvodkM 

Mas.   Donohoe.     I'd   like  mj  j* 

Is  it  queer  in  the  head  you  arr  en-r 
Baking  me  to  bring  in  a  stranger  off  * 
road? 

Michael  Miskell.  I  am  a* 
ma'am,  but  an  old  neighbour  I  am.  1 
I  had  forecasted  this  asking  I  not 
have  asked  it  myself.  Mii-lia*!  M*M 
I  am,  that  was  in  the  next  house  to  j# 
in  Skilianaghl 

Mrs.  Donohoe.  For  pitjf's  a*' 
Michiiel    Miski'U   is   it?      That**  mbi 
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dothes],  till  Fll  go  look  for  a  man  of 

*iiy  own! 

'Mike  McInerney.  Let  you  go  so, 
is  you  are  so  unnatural  and  so  disoblig- 

3Jig,  and  look  for  some  man  of  your  own, 
God  help  him !  For  I  will  not  go  with 
you  at  all ! 

■  Mrs.  Donohoe.  It  is  too  niuch  time 
I  lost  with  you,  and  dark  night  waiting 

\o  overtake  me  on  the  road.     Let  the 

■two  of  vou  stop  together,  and  the  back 
of  my  hand  to  you.     It  is  I  will  leave 

■you  there  the  same  as  Qod  left  the  Jews ! 

E  [She  goes  out.     The  old  men  lie 

*  'down  and  are  silent  for  a  mo- 

i  ment] 

:     Michael  Miskell.   Maybe  the  house 

■is  not  so  wide  as  what  she  says. 

p  Mike  McInernet.  Why  wouldn't 
it  be  wide? 

Michael  Miskell.     Ah,  there  does 

'be  a  good  deal  of  middling  poor  houses 

Bdown  by  the  sea. 

Mike  McInernet.    What  would  you 

>know  about  wide  houses?  Whatever 
sort  of  a  house  you  had  yourself  it  was 
too  wide  for  the  provision  you  had  into 
it. 

Michael  Miskell.  Whatever  pro- 
vision I  had  in  my  house  it  was  whole- 
some provision  and  natural  provision. 
Herself  and  her  periwinkles!  Peri- 
winkles is  a  hungry  sort  of  food. 

Mike  McInerney.  Stop  your  im- 
pudence and  your  chat  or  it  will  be  the 
worse  for  you.  I'd  bear  with  my  own 
father  and  mother  as  long  as  any  man 
would,  but  if  they'd  vex  me  I  would 
give  them  the  length  of  a  rope  as  soon 
as  another  I 


Michael  Miskell.  I  would  never 
ask  at  ail  to  go  eating  periwinkles. 

Mike  McInerney  [sitting  up].  Have 
you  anyone  to  fight  me? 

Michael  Miskell  [whimpering].  I 
have  not,  only  the  Lord ! 

Mike  McInerney.  Let  you  leave 
putting  insults  on  me  so,  and  death 
picking  at  you ! 

Michael  Miskell.    Sure  I  am  say- 

i.     It 


Mike  McInerney.  Who  in  the 
world  wide  is  asking  you  to  eat  them? 
You're  as  tricky  as  a  fish  in  the  full 
tide! 

Michael  Miskell.  Tricky  is  it! 
Oh,  my  curse  and  the  curse  of  the  four 
and  twenty  men  upon  you ! 

Mike  McInerney.  That  the  worm 
may  chew  you  from  skin  to  marrow 
bone !  [Seizes  his  pillow] 

Michael  Miskell  [seizing  his  own 
pillow],  I'll  leave  my  death  on  you, 
you  scheming  bagabone ! 

Mike  McInerney.  By  cripes!  I'll 
pull  out  your  pin  feathers ! 

[Throwing  pillow] 

Michael  Miskell  [throwing  pillow]. 
You  tyrant !    You  big  bully  you ! 

Mike  McInerney  [throwing  pillow 
and  seizing  mug].  Take  this  so,  you 
stobbing  ruffian  you ! 

[They  throw  all  within  their  reach 
at  one  another,  mugs,  prayer 
books,  pipes,  etc.] 

[Curtain] 
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By  John  Milungton  Singh 


JOHN  MILLINGTON  SYNGE 

(1871-190J) 

There  is  something  so  personal  about  the  career  of  Synge,  his  life  seems  to  have 
been  so  full,  and  yet  so  unaccomplished  in  its  work,  that  facts  are  lost  in  the  detail 
ot  loving  tribute.  The  contrasts  in  his  activities  are  so  violent  and  his  accomplish- 
ment so  many-sided,  that  his  genius  is  the  type  enticing  the  biographer  to  research 
of  the  most  intimate  kind.  To  certain  writers  the  task  of  recording  the  career  of 
Synge  is  almost  as  consecrated  as  the  task  of  the  Stevenson  lover  who  visits  every 
ahrine  and  locality  with  the  hope  of  finding  something  new  about  his  subject. 

Synge  was  born  in  Newtown  Little,  near  Rathfarnham,  a  suburb  of  Dublin, 
on  April  16,  1871.  He  was  educated  in  private  schools,  and  between  his  fourteenth 
and  seventeenth  years  had  a  tutor.  Had  one  judged  of  his  later  career  by  his 
youthful  tastes,  one  would  have  said  that  Synge  was  destined  to  be  a  naturalist. 
When  he  took  up  music  and  became  more  than  proficient  with  the  piano,  the  flute, 
and  the  violin,  one  would  have  said  that  he  would  continue  his  work  and  become  a 
leading  Irish  composer.  For,  as  late  as  1891,  while  at  Trinity  College,  he  studied  at 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music,  easily  obtaining  a  scholarship  in  harmony  and 
counterpoint.  In  fact,  after  his  graduation  from  Trinity,  which  he  entered  in  1888, 
studying  under  Doctor  Traill,  after  taking  all  the  honours  he  could  in  Hebrew  and 
in  Irish,  he  determined  to  practise  music  as  a  profession,  and  went  to  Germany  for 
that  purpose.  But  before  1894  came  to  an  end,  Synge  had  changed  his  plans  and 
had  determined  to  follow  literature  instead.  This  caused  him  to  settle  in  Paris,*" 
in  January,  1895.  And  from  now  on  he  spent  much  of  his  time  between  France  and 
Ireland. 

As  a  linguist,  Synge  was  exceptionally  proficient.  Visiting  Italy,  in  1896,  he 
studied  Italian.  And  in  1897  he  not  only  wrote  prose  and  verse  both  in  English 
and  French,  but  he  had  planned  a  translation  from  the  Italian  of  "The  Little 
Flowers"  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  His  student  nature  never  having  deserted  him, 
he  planned  for  himself  a  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  survey  of  Racine.  It  was 
in  this  mood  that  he  met  Yeats  in  1899.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  introduction,  he 
probably  would  have  continued  his  criticisms,  and  we  would  have  had  none  of  the 
exceptional  plays  which  were  to  follow  his  visit  to  the  Aran  Islands  in  September, 
1899.  This  visit  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  visits  in  1900,  1901,  and  1902. 
As  a  critic  said : 

He  took  with  him  his  fiddle,  his  conjuring  tricks,  his  camera,  and  penny 
whistle,  and  feared  that  they  would  get  tired  of  him  if  he  brought  them  nothing 
new. 

His  notes,  which  he  began  to  gather  during  his  second  stay,  were  completed  in 
Paris,  Dublin,  and  London,  and  were  published  in  April,  1907. 

Meanwhile,  Synge  had  written  two  play*  touxitaA  «ti iN«r«»W»&V«afc>c»>*fcas 
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Aran  Islands.  One  of  these  was  entitled  "The  Shadow  of  the  Glen"  and  lb*. 
"Riders  to  the  Sea."  As  we  have  stated,  Synge  rode  into  reputation 
on  the  high  wave  of  enthusiasm  which  was  behind  the  establishment  of  llir  Irk 
Literary  Theatre.  "The  Shadow  of  the  Glen"  was  presented  at  Molwwert 
Hull,  Dublin,  on  October  S,  tflOtf,  and  "Riders  to  the  Sea  "at  the  same  place.  Fnh» 
*ry  25,  1904.'  After  these  there  came  "The  Tinker's  Wedding",  which  weut\dt 
was  the  first  drama  conceived  by  him,  and  begun  in  1902,  and  "The  Well  of  tk 
Sainta",  written  in  1903.  During  i-his  winter  of  1902-1903,  Synge  lived  ii 
and  then  as  quickly  changed  his  abode  to  Paris,  and  to  the  wilds  of  Wieklo*i*l 
Kerry.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  wandering  fever,  and  his  impressions  of  W1«Un 
md  Kerry  were  published  in  the  Manchetter  Guardian,  and  are  contained 
tourth  volume  of  his  Works.  In  this  fourth  volume  may  likewise  be  soen  imp* 
■ionsof  Counemara,  through  which  congested  disirict  Synge  toured  with  Jack  Yai 
Kb  one  of  the  three  literary  advisers  to  the  Abbey  Theatre,  Synge 's  t«"wt' 
e  lasted  from  its  opening  until  the  day  of  his  death.  In  February,  15*03, 
play,  "The  Wei!  of  the  Saints",  was  given,  and  in  1907  the  famous  "  Playboy  rfii 
Western  World." 

The  last  year  of  bis  life  was  passed  mostly  in  Dublin ;  he  was  busy  re-wnu* 
"Deirdre  of  the  Sorrows",  unfinished  at  his  death  and  published  posthumously 
Miss  Yeats's  Cuala  Press.  He  died  on  March  24,  1909,  at  a  private  nursing  hu«s 
and  was  buried  in  the  family  tomb  in  Dublin. 

Lovers  of  Synge  have  eagerly  scanned  every  poem  and  piece  of  prose  of  his  i'- 

s  been  given  for  publication.     His  literary  executors  still  have  in  I  ! 

much  valuable  unpublished  material,  but  we  doubt  whether  anything  the;  s' 

n  reserve  will  give  us  a  fairer  picture  of  Synge  than  that  which,  through  ^ 

assiduous  labours  of  Maurice  Bourgeois,  is  contained  In  his  volume  of  p 

MMatohM. 

John  Mast-field,  in  his  article  for  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography, 
that  Synge  "brought  into  Irish  literature  the  gifts  of  detachment  from  topic 
wild  vitality  of  tragedy." 

~      e  is  no  doubt  that  Synge's  "The  Shadow  of  the  Glen"  and  *•  \<  \  . 

i  striking  examples  of  that  literature  which  is  built  out  of  Ufe  stuff ;  Ihey  «* 
tain  rich  veins  of  tragic  humour  and  religious  fervour.  He  may, 
"The  Aran  Islands",  have  stressed  the  realistic  vein  which  comes  with  a  rttf-W 
scions  study  of  the  people ;  but  by  nature  lie  was  too  human,  too  responsive  tou> 
human  in  others,  to  be  enamoured  of  a  mere  statistical  account,  T] 
of  siuluess  was  that  which  tempered  the  observation  of  Synge,  and,  as  P.  P.  flw 
says,  in  his  critical  study  of  the  dramatist,  "  He  had  the  ability  of  wringing  tram* 
atmosphere  almost  patriarchal,  Uie  tragedy  of  a  small  place  raised 
peal  of  the  entire  world." 

The  fields  and  the  Bea  were  his  background,  and  if  in  "The  Shadow  of  the  Gl*' 
we  obtain  a  certain  pastoral  quality,  in  "  Riders  to  the  Sea  "  we  are  given  as  dUiW 
a  genre  picture  as  in  Hermann  Heijerman's  Dutch  play,  "The  Good  Hope." 

I       Bourgeois  claims  that  Synge  always  told  his  friends  "  In  the  Shadov 
w,as  composed  before  "Riders  to  the  Sea"1,  but  only  just  before.      The  twof#» 
were  practically  finished  by  the  end  of  1902.     Masefield  writes  that  wbi 


e  and  the  Irish  Theatm".  1913,  p,  307,  tl* 
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o'Jiem  read  in  London,  in  January,  1903,  at  the  rooms  of  one  who  was  always  gen- 
erously helpful  to  writers  not  yet  sure  of  their  root,  "The  Shadow"  was  oomplete 
gaud  "The  Riders"  not  quite  oomplete.  "A  lady  [Lady  Gregory]  read  the  plays 
j-ery  beautifully.  Afterwards  we  all  applauded.  Synge  learned  his  me'tier  that 
aright.  Until  then  all  his  work  had  been  tentative  and  in  the  air.  After  that,  he 
tgfent  forward  knowing  what  he  oould  do." 

3     There  are  some  who  believe  that  the  influence  of  Pierre  Loti  on  Synge  was  very 
j^ronounoed.    Bourgeois  declares  that  it  was  conspicuously  apparent  in  "  Riders  to 
:»he  Sea."     However  that  may  be,  we  do  know  that  this  play  embodies  some  of  the 
pnystioal  strain  of  Maeterlinck. 
3     In  his  essay  on  " Synge  and  the  Ireland  of  His  Time",  Yeats  declares : 

i         Once  when  I  had  been  saying  that  though  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  conven- 
ts   tion&l  descriptive  passage  encumbered  the  action  at  the  moment  of  crisis,  I 
*    liked  "The  Shadow  of  the  Glen"  better  than  "Riders  to  the  Sea,"  that  is,  for 
}    all  the  nobility  of  its  end,  its  mood  of  Greek  tragedy,  too  passive  in  suffering ; 
?    and  had  quoted  from  Matthew  Arnold's  introduction  to  "Empedocles  on 
Etna",  Synge  answered,  "It  is  a  curious  thing  that  'The  Riders  to  the  Sea' 
succeeds  with  an  English  but  not  with  an  Irish  audience,  and  'The  Shadow 
i    of  the  Glen',  which  is  not  liked  by  an  English  audience,  is  always  liked  in 
i     Ireland,  though  it  is  disliked  there  in  theory."    Since  then  "The  Riders  to  the 
Sea"  has  grown  into  great  popularity  in  Dublin,  partly  because,  with  the  taoti- 
i     oal  instinct  of  an  Irish  mob,  the  demonstrators  against  "The  Playboy  ",  both  in 
i     the  press  and  in  the  theatre,  where  it  began  the  evening,  selected  it  for  applause. 

Bourgeois  agrees  that  Loti's  "PGcheur  d'Islande"  and  Hermann  Heijerman's 
"The  Good  Hope"  are  behind  "Riders  to  the  Sea."  He  likewise  quotes  Padraio 
Colum  as  having  stated  that  Synge  said  to  him  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  wrote 
"Riders  to  the  Sea"  was  that  he  had  personally  begun  to  anticipate  something 
of  the  sadness  of  old  age  and  death. 

"Riders  to  the  Sea"  [writes  Howe]  gets  so  fierce  a  momentum  upon  it  that 
Synge's  very  regard  for  time  is  burned  up  in  the  flame ;  but  here  the  appearance 
of  fault  might  easily  have  been  avoided  by  a  lesser  dramatist,  for  it  comes  in 
only  with  Synge's  refusal  to  "make  talk."  In  its  passionate  simplicity, 
the  tragedy  becomes  over-simplified  and  reality  escapes  it. 

It  is  because  reality  escapes  it  that  Synge's  realism  is  mystical  poetry.  And 
while  the  close  of  the  tragedy  does  not  smite  one  with  that  personal  reaction  one 
has  in  witnessing  Heijerman's  "The  Good  Hope",  while  the  effect  on  the  reader 
and  observer  is  distinctly  joyless  and  without  active  response,  nevertheless  a  deeper 
note  of  human  nature  is  struck  by  Synge  than  by  Heijerman. 

It  is  not  our  place  here  to  discuss  the  advance  made  by  Synge  in  the  technique 
of  the  one-act  play.  It  is  a  study,  however,  none  the  less  profitable,  as  is  also  to 
draw  from  Synge's  notebooks  how  a  dramatist  may  shape  material  to  his  end. 

Synge  introduced  into  the  Irish  Drama  a  new  subject  and  a  new  rhythm.  His 
method  seems  to  have  been  almost  self-conscious  in  his  scraping  of  humanity  to  the 
bone  and  building  it  up  again  through  his  own  personality.  James  Huneker  speaks 
of  his  clear,  rich  vibrant  prose,  and  lauds  his  gypsy  temperament.  No  dramatist, 
other  than  Synge,  of  the  Irish  Theatre,  has  given  to  the  Irish  Movement  that  vitality 
which  will  outlast  the  special  Movement  and  mark  tt.  %a  ^grotX.  faftsccA* 
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RIDERS  TO  THE  SEA 
A  PLAY  IN  ONE  ACT 

Bt  J.  M.  SYNGE 


CHARACTERS 

First  performed  at  the  Moles  worth  Hail,  Dublin,  February  36th,  1904 

Maury  a  .     ...    an  old  woman Honor  La? 

Babtlet  ....     her  son W.  O.  Fay 

Cathleen    .     .     .     her  daughter Sarah  ADg 

Noba a  younger  daughter EmmaVeri 

Men  and  Women 


EIDERS  TO   THE   SEA 


Scene.  —  An   Island   off   the  West   of 
Ireland. 

[Cottage  kitchen,  with  nets,  oil-skins, 
spinning  wheel,  some  new  boards 
standina  by  the  wall,  etc.  Cathleen, 
a  girl  of  about  twenty ,  finishes  knead" 
ing  cake,  and  puts  it  down  in  the  potr 
oven  by  the  lire;  then  wipes  her 
hands,  and  begins  to  spin  at  the 
wheel.  Nora,  a  young  girl,  puts 
—  her  head  in  at  the  door] 

Nora  [in  a  low  voice).     Where  is  she? 
ai      Cathleen.     She's  lying  down,  God 
-  help  her,  and  may  be  sleeping,  if  she's 
*  able. 

■  [Nora  comes  in  softly,  and  takes 

a  bundle  from  under  her  shawl] 
m      Cathleen  [spinning  the  wheel  rapidly]. 
What  is  it  you  have? 

Nora.  The  young  priest  is  after 
bringing  them.  It's  a  shirt  and  a  plain 
stocking  were  got  off  a  drowned  man 
in  Donegal. 

[Cathleen  stops  her  wheel  with  a 

sudden  movement,  and  leans  out 

to  listen] 

Nora.     We're    to    find    out    if    it's 

Michael's  they  are,  some  time  herself 

will  be  down  looking  by  the  sea. 

Cathleen.  How  would  they  be 
Michael's,  Nora.  How  would  he  go  the 
length  of  that  way  to  the  far  north? 

Nora.  The  young  priest  says  he's 
known  the  like  of  it.  "If  it's  Michael's 
they  are,"  says  he,  "  vou  can  tell  herself 
he's  got  a  clean  burial  bv  the  grace  of 
God,  and  if  they're  not  his,  let  no  one 
say  a  word  about  them,  for  she'll  be 
getting  her  death,"  says  he,  "with  cry- 
ing and  lamenting." 

[The  door  which  Nora  half  closed 

is  blown  open  by  a  gust  of  wind] 

Cathleen    [lookina    out    anxiously]. 

Did  you  ask  him  would  he  stop  Bartley 

going  this  day  with  the  horses  to  the 

Galway  fair? 


Nora.  "I  won't  stop  him,,,  says  he, 
"but  let  you  not  be  afraid.  Herself 
does  be  saving  prayers  half  through  the 
night,  and  the  Almighty  God  won't 
leave  her  destitute,"  says  he,  "with  no 
son  living." 

Cathleen.  Is  the  sea  bad  by  the 
white  rocks,  Nora? 

Nora.  Middling  bad,  God  help  us. 
There's  a  preat  roaring  in  the  west,  and 
it's  worse  it'll  be  getting  when  the  tide's 
turned  to  the  wind.  [She  goes  over  to 
the  table  with  the  bundle]  Shall  I  open  it 
now? 

Cathleen.  Maybe  she'd  wake  up 
on  us,  and  come  in  before  we'd  done. 
[Coming  to  the  table]  It's  a  long  time 
we'll  be,  and  the  two  of  us  crying. 

Nora  [goes  to  the  inner  door  and 
listens].  She's  moving  about  on  the 
bed.    She'll  be  coming  in  a  minute. 

Cathleen.  Give  me  the  ladder, 
and  I'll  put  them  up  in  the  turf-loft, 
the  way  she  won't  know  of  them  at  all, 
and  maybe  when  the  tide  turns  she'll 
be  going  down  to  see  would  he  be  float- 
ing from  the  east. 

[They  put  the  ladder  against  the 
gable  of  the  chimney  ;  Cathleen 
goes  up  a  few  steps  and  hides 
the  bundle  in  the  turf-loft. 
Maurta  comes  from  the  inner 
room] 

Maurta  [looking  up  at  Cathleen  and 
speaking  querulously].  Isn't  it  turf 
enough  you  have  for  this  day  and  even- 
ing? 

Cathleen.  There's  a  cake  baking 
at  the  fire  for  a  short  space  [throwing 
down  the  turf]  and  Bartley  will  want  it 
when  the  tide  turns  if  he  goes  to  Con- 
nemara. 

[Nora  picks  up  the  turf  and  puts 
it  round  the  vot-oven] 

Maurta  [sitting  down  on  a  stool  at 
the  fire].  He  won't  go  this  day  with  the 
wind  rising  from  the  south  and  west. 
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He  won't  go  this  day,  for  the  young 
ariest  will  stop  him  surely. 

Nora.      He'll  not  stop  him.  mother, 

init  1    heard   KiimnTi  Sim. in  and  Stephen 

Pheely  and  Colum  Shawn  saying  he 
would"  go. 

Maubta.     Where  is  he  itself? 

Nora.  Ho  went  down  to  we  would 
there  be  another  boat  sailing  in  the 
week,  and  I'm  thinking  il  won't  be  long 
till  he's  here  now,  for  ilie  tide's  turning 
at  the  green  heart,  and  the  hooker's 
tacking  from  the  east. 

Cathlebn.  I  hear  some  one  passing 
thy  hie;  stones. 

Nora  [looking  out].  He's  coming  now, 
and  he  in  a  hurry. 

Bartley  [comes  in  and  looks  round 
the  room.  Spanking  sadly  ajid  ouicfly]. 
Where  is  tba  bit  of  new  rone,  Cathluen, 
was  bought  in  Connemara? 

Cathubgn  [coming  down].  Give  it  to 
him,  Nora;  it's  on  a  nail  by  the  white, 
boards.  1  hung  it  up  this  morning,  for 
the  pig  with  the  black  feet  was  eating 

Nora  [giring  Mm  a  rope].  Is  that  it, 
Bartley? 

M acuta.  You'd  do  right  to  leave 
that  rope,  Bartley,  hanging  by  the 
boards.    [Bartley    lakes    the    rope]     It 

'     r  in  thi,  nlu-P    I'm   lulling 


■  -ill    l„,\, 


horses  against  a  son  where  I 
son  only? 

Bartlbt  [working  at  I 
Catiilekn[.  Lot  you  go 
day.  and  sen  the  sheep  ar 
in  on  the  rye,  and  if  the  ; 
you  ean  sell  the  pig  with  t 
if  there  is  a  good  price  going. 

Macthya.     How    would    tlu 
her  get  a  good  price  for  a  pig? 

Bartlbt.      [To    Cathlbem|     I 
west  wind  holds  with   the  last  I 
the  moon  let  you  and  Nora  got  np 
enough  for  another  cock  for  II 
It's  hard  set  we'll  be  from  this  d 
no  one  in  it  but  one  man  to  win 

M  acuta.  It's  hard  set  m. 
surely  the  day  you're  drownd'd  ■ 
rest.  What  way  will  I  live  »i 
girls  with  me,  and  I  an  old  i 
looking  for  the  grave? 

[Babtt.ey   («!/«    down    tkt  i 
take*  off  hit  old  coat,  < 

flannel) 

Bartlkt.    [To  Nora] 
to  the  pier? 

Nora  [kinking  y.i(|.  She's  | 
the  green  head  and  letting  fall  bi 

Bartlbt  [getting  his  purse  | 
bncco].      I'll   have   balT 
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[Maury a  takes  up  the  tongs  and 
begins  raking  the  fire  aimlessly 
j  without  looking  round] 

Nora  [turning  towards  her].     You're 
"king  away  the  turf  from  the  cake. 
Cathleen  [crying  out].     The  Son  of 
jrod  forgive  us,  Nora,  we're  after  for- 
getting his  bit  of  bread. 

[She  comes  over  to  the  fire] 

*  *  Nora.     And  it's  destroyed  he'll  be 
^oing  till  dark  night,  and  he  after  eat- 

"^^ug  nothing  since  the  sun  went  up. 
*^j  Cathleen  [turning  the  cake  out  of  the 
^  »ven].  It's  destroyed  he'll  be,  surely. 
— rThere's  no  sense  left  on  any  person  in  a 
^^ouse  where  an  old  woman  will  be  talk- 
=*^lng  for  ever. 

[Maurta    sways    herself  on    her 
stool] 
Cathleen    [cutting   off  some   of  the 
"t^bread  and  rolling  it  in  a  cloth ;  to  Maury  aJ. 
Let  you  go  down  now  to  the  spring  well 

*  tod  give  him  this  and  he  passing. 
*■  You'll  see  him  then  and  the  dark  word 
5^  will  bo  broken,  and  you  can  say  "God 

_ speed  you",  the  way  he'll  be  easy  in  his 
^3mind. 

Maurta    [taking    the    bread].      Will 
^  I  be  in  it  as  soon  as  himself  ? 
^ :     Cathleen.     If  you  go  now  quickly. 
^       Maurya     [standing    up    unsteadily]. 
^?  It's  hard  set  I  am  to  walk. 
S      Cathleen  [looking  at  her  anxiously]. 
ar  Give  her  the  stick,   Nora,  or  maybe 
£-  she'll  slip  on  the  big  stones. 

Nora.     What  stick? 
*r      Cathleen.     The       stick       Michael 
ma  brought  from  Connemara. 
9m      Maurta  [taking  a  stick  Nora  gives 
her].     In  the  big  world  the  old  people 
■a  do   bo  leaving  things  after  them  for 
b  their  sons  and   children,   but  in   this 
h  place  it  is  the  young  men  do  be  leaving 
things  behind  for  them  that  do  be  old. 
[She  goes  out  slowly.    Nora  goes 
over  to  the  ladder] 
Cathleen.    Wait,  Nora,  maybe  she'd 
m    turn  back  quickly.     She's  that  sorry, 
ii    God  help  her,  you  wouldn't  know  the 

thing  she'd  do. 
■  Nora.  Is  she  gone  round  by  the  bush  ? 
Cathleen  [looking  out.)  She's  gone 
V  now.  Throw  it  down  quickly,  for  the 
i  Lord  knows  when  she'll  be  out  of  it  again. 
Nora  [getting  the  bundle  from  the  loft]. 
i      The  young  priest  said  he'd  be  passing 

*  to-morrow,  and  we  might  go  down  ana 
b     speak  to  him  below  if  it's  Michael's  they 

are  surely. 

Cathleen  [taking  the  bundle].    Did 
he  say  what  way  they  were  found? 


Nora  [coming  down].  "There  were 
two  men,"  says  he,  "and  they  rowing 
round  with  poteen  before  the  cocks 
crowed,  and  the  oar  of  one  of  them 
caught  the  body,  and  they  passing  the 
black  cliffs  of  the  north." 

Cathleen  [trying  to  open  the  bundle]. 
Give  me  a  knife,  Nora,  the  string's 
perished  with  the  salt  water,  and  there's 
a  black  knot  on  it  you  wouldn't  loosen 
in  a  week. 

Nora  [giving  her  a  knife].  I've 
heard  tell  it  was  a  long  way  to  Donegal. 

Cathleen  [cutting  the  string].  It  is 
suroly.  There  was  a  man  in  here  a 
while  ago  —  the  man  sold  us  that  knife 
—  and  he  said  if  you  set  off  walking  from 
the  rocks  beyond,  it  would  be  seven 
days  you'd  be  in  Donegal. 

Nora.  And  what  time  would  a  man 
take,  and  he  floating? 

[Cathleen  opens  the  bundle  and 
takes  out  a  bit  of  a  stocking. 
They  look  at  them  eagerly] 

Cathleen  [in  a  low  voice].  The 
Lord  spare  us,  Nora!  isn't  it  a  queer 
hard  thing  to  say  if  it's  his  they  are 
surely  ? 

Nora.  I'll  get  his  shirt  off  the  hook 
the  way  we  can  put  the  one  flannel  on 
the  other.  [She  looks  through  some  clothes 
hanging  in  the  corner]  It's  not  with 
them,  Cathleen,  and  where  will  it  be? 

Cathleen.  I'm  thinking  Bartlev 
put  it  on  him  in  the  morning,  for  his 
own  shirt  was  heavy  with  the  salt  in  it. 
[Pointing  to  the  corner]  There's  a  bit  of 
a  sleeve  was  of  the  same  stuff.  Give 
me  that  and  it  will  do. 

[Nora  brinas  it  to  her  and  they 
compare*the  flannel] 

Cathleen.  It's  the  same  stuff, 
Nora;  but  if  it  is  itself  aren't  there 
great  rolls  of  it  in  the  shops  of  Gal  way, 
and  isn't  it  many  another  man  may  have 
a  shirt  of  it  as  well  as  Michael  himself? 

Nora  [who  has  taken  up  the  stocking 
and  counted  the  stitches,  crying  out].  It's 
Michael,  Cathleen,  it's  Michael;  God 
spare  his  soul,  and  what  will  herself 
say  when  she  hears  this  story,  and 
Bartley  on  the  sea? 

Cathleen  [taking  the  stocking].  It's 
a  plain  stocking. 

Nora.  It's  the  second  one  of  the 
third  pair  I  knitted,  and  I  put  up  three 
score  stitches,  and  I  dropped  four  of 
them. 

Cathleen  [counts  the  stitches].  It's 
that  number  is  in  it.  [Crying  out]  Ah, 
Nora,  isn't  it  a  bitter  thing  to  think  of 
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iim  floating  that  way  to  the  far  north, 
ind  no  one  to  keen  mm  but.  the  block 
lugs  that  do  be  Hying  on  the  sua? 

Nora  [twinging  herself  round,  and 
hrowing  out  her  arms  on  the  chllits\. 
,\nd  isn't  it  a  pitiful  thins  wh.'n  there,  is 
lothing  left  of  a  man  who  was  a  gmt 
■ower  and  flsher,  but  a  hit  of  aa  old 
ihirt  and  o  plain  stocking? 

Cathleen  [after  an  instant].  Tell  me 
9  herself  coming.  Nora?  I  hear  a  little 
found  on  the  path. 

Nora  [looking  oa![.  She  is,  Cathleen. 
She's  coming  up  to  the  door. 

Cathleen.  Put  these  things  away 
before    she'll    come    in.      Maybe    it's 

'asii'T  she'll  lie  after  giving  her  blessing 

,o  Bartley,  and  we  won't  let  on  we've 

leard  anything  the  time  he's  on  the  sea. 

Nora  [helping  Cathleen  la  close  the 

lundli  .     We'll  put  them  here  in  the 

[They  put  them  into  a  hole  in  the 

chimney     corner.        Cathleen 

goes  bock  to  Ike  spinning-whetl\ 

Nora.     Will   she   see   it   was   crying 

I  was? 

Cathleen.      Keep  your  hack  to  the 

loor  the  way  the  light  '11  not  be  on  you, 

[Nora  silt  down  al  the  chimney 

corner,  with  her  back  to  the  door. 

Maurya  comes  in  very  slovia. 


Maukya  [Marts,  sa  that  ha 
hack  from  ktr  hind  and  *A«*i 
touted  hair.  With  a  frighlt 
The  gray  pony  behind  him. 

i  "i  riiLuuN    ,.-.:..  ,  'n;   (, 
is  it  ails  you.  at  all? 

Macrya  [uptaking  oery  al*i 
seen    the   fearfulost     thing   aov   v 
has   seen,    since    the    day    Brt'ti-  W 
seen  the  dead  man  with  the  rhik;. 

Cathleen  mtd  N'oba.     (."ah. 
\ch  down  it  /■ 
woman  al  the  firt\ 
Nora.     Tell  us  what  it  it  you  ■— 
Madbta.     I  went  down  to  lb* an 
well,  and  I  stood  then-  spying  m  p 
to  myself.     Then  Bartley  cam 
and  he  riding  on  the  red  marc  « 
gray  pony  behind  bim.     [She  fnmU 
hands,  an  if  Ui  hide   4omethiug  fn 
eyes[     The  Son  of  God  spare  i». 
Cathleen.     What  is  it  you  *• 
Madrta.     I  seen  Michael  hii 
Cathleen  [tptakiut)  softly]. 
not,   mother;      it   wasn't    Mk_ 
seen,  for  his  body  is  after  l«eiw: 
in  the  far  north,  and   he's  got  a 
burial  by  the  grace  of  Clod. 

Maurya  [a  Unit  defiantly],      I'm 
seeing  him  this  day,  and   he 
call  oping.     Bartlew 
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™"lhawn,  were  lout  in  the  great  wind,  and 
.taund  after  in  the  Bay  of  Gregory  of  the 
,  -Golden  Mouth,  and  carried  up  the  two 
'  **if  them  on  the  one  plank,  and  in  by  that 
™  aloor. 

[She    pauses   for   a    moment,    the 
T5'  girl*  start  at  if  they  heard  some- 

J"J<  thing  through  the  door  that  it 

**?  half  open  behind  them] 

*  a    Nora  [in  a  whisper}.     Did  you  hear 
.that,  Cathleen?     Did  you  hear  a  noise 

-  in  the  north-east  ? 

x  ■  Cathleen  (in  a  whisper].  There's 
'Aome  one  after  crying  out  by  the  sea- 
=  tthore. 

'»'  M aorta  [continues  without  hearing 
"i 'anything].  There  was  Sheamus  and  his 
T  father,  and  his  own  father  again,  were 
5"lost  in  a  dark  night,  and  not  a  stick  or 
*•  aign  was  seen  of  them  when  the  sun 
»=\veiit  up.  There  was  Patch  after  was 
sb  drowned  out  of  a  curagh  that  turned 

rover.  I  was  sitting  here  with  Bartley, 
A-  and  he  a  baby,  lying  on  my  two  knees, 
?  and  I  seen  two  women,  and  three 
i  women,   and   four  women  coming  in, 

i  and  they  crossing  themselves,  and  not 

I  saying  a  word.  I  looked  out  then,  and 
there  were  men  coming  after  them,  and 
they  holding  a  thingj  in  the  half  of  a  red 
t:  aail,  and  water  dripping  out  of  it  — 
fc  it  was  a  dry  day,  Nora  —  and  leaving  a 
i  track  to  the  door. 

-  [She  pauses  again  with  her  hand 

stretched  out  towards   the  door. 

i  It  opens  softly  and  old  women 

tr  begin  to  come  in,  crossing  them- 

~  selves     on    the    threshold,     and 

~-  kneeling   down  in  front   of  the 

-  stage    with    red    petticoats    over 
their  heads} 

Maorta  [half  in  a  dream,  to  Cath- 
leen]. Is  it  Patch,  or  Michael,  or 
what  is  it  at  all? 

Cathleen.  Michael  is  after  being 
found  in  the  far  north,  and  when  he  is 
found  there  how  could  he  be  here  in 
this  place? 

Maorta.  There  does  be  a  power  of 
young  men  floating  round  in  the  sea, 
and  what  way  would  they  know  if  it 
was  Michael  they  had,  or  another  man 
like  him,  for  when  a  man  is  nine  days 
in  the  sea,  and  the  wind  blowing,  it's 
hard  set  his  own  mother  would  be  to 
say  what  man  was  it. 

Cathleen.  It's  Michael,  God  spare 
him,  for  they're  arter  sending  us  a  bit 
of  his  clothes  from  the  far  north. 

|SA*     reaches     out     and     hands 
Maorta    (As    clothes    that    be- 


longed to  Michael.     Maorta 

stand*    up    slowly,    and    take* 

them  in  her  hands.    Nora  lookt 

out] 

Nora.     They're    carrying    a    t.hjng 

among  them  and  there's  water  dripping 

out  of  it  and  leaving  a  track  by  the  big 

Cathleen  [in  a  whisper  to  the  women 
who  have  come  in].     Is  it  Bartley  it  is? 

One  op  tub  Women.  It  is  surely, 
God  rest  his  soul. 

[Two  younger  women  come  in  and 

pull  out  the  table.     Then  men 

carry  in  the  body  of  Bartley, 

laid  on  a  plank,  with  a  bit  of  a 

tail  over  it,  and  lay  it  on  the 

table) 

Cathleen.     [To  the  women,  a*  they 

are    doing    to]       What    way    was    he 

drowned? 

Onsofti__      . 
knocked  him  into  the  s 
washed  out  whore  there  is  a  great  surf 
on  the  white  rooks. 

[Mavrya  hat  gone  over  and  knelt 
down  at  the   head  of  the  table. 
The   women  are   keening   softly 
and  swaying  themselves  with  a 
slow  movement.    Cathleen  and 
Nora  kneel  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table.     The  men  kneel  near 
the  door] 
Maurta  [raising  her  head  and  speak- 
ing as  if  the  did  not  see  the  people  around 
her].     They're  all  gone  now,  and  there 
isn't  anything  more  the  sea  can  do  to 
me.  ...     I'll  have  no  call  now  to  be 
up  crying  and  praying  when  the  wind 
breaks  from  the  south,  and  you  can 
hoar  the  surf  is  in  the  cast,  and  the  surf 
is  in  the  west,  making  a  great  stir  with 
the  two  noises,  and  they  hitting  one  on 
the  other.     I'll  have  no  call  now  to  be 
going  down  and  getting  Holy  Water  in 
the  dark  nights  after  Samhain,  and  I 
won't  care  what  way  the  sea  is  when  the 
other    women    will    be    keening.     [To 
Nora]      Give    me    the    Holy    Water, 
Nora,  there's  a  small  sup  still  on  th« 
dresser.  [Nora  gives  it  to  her' 

Maorta  [drop*  Michael's  clothet 
across  Bartley'h  feet,  and  sprinkles  tin 
Holy  Water  over  him].  It  isn't  that  1 
haven't  prayed  for  you,  Bartley,  to  th( 
Almighty  God.    It  isn't  that  I  haven't 


but  it's  a  great  rest  111  have  now,  and 
It's  time  surely.  It's  a  great  rest  IT 
have  now,  and  great  §leomng.io.  Os»\ksw 


guts  after  Samhain.  if  it's  only  a  bit 
wet  flour  we  do  have  to  eat.  and 
ay  Lie  a  lish  that  would  bo  stinking. 

|AVie  kneels  down  again,  crossing 
herself,     and     saying     prayers 
under  her  breath] 
Cathi.een.      [To  an  old  man]    Maybe 
onrself    :ind     F'.iiinoti    would    make    a 
offin  when  the  sun  rises.     We  have  fine 
hito  hoards  livrself  houtrht.  Ood  help 
i.t.   thinking   Michael   would   be  found, 
nd  I  have  a  new  cake  you  fan  eat  while 
ou'll  he  working. 
The  Old  Mas  [locking  al  the  boards], 
re  there  nails  with  them? 
Oitui.een.     There  are   not,   Colum; 
e  didn't  think  of  the  nails. 
Anotheii  Mas'.      It's  a  great  wonder 
iie  wouldn't   think  of  the  nail.*,  and  all 
he  coffins  she's  seen  made  already. 

It's   getting   old   she   is, 
nd  broken. 

[MaBRtA    Stands    up   again   very 

slnirlyand  spreads  out  the  pieces 

of  Michaels  ciothet  f/eside  the 

body,   sprinkling  them   with  the 

last  «f  the  Holy  Water] 

Nora    |i;.   a    whisper   to   Cathlf.en], 

lie's  quiet  now  and  easy  ;  but  the  day 

licha.l  was   drowned    you  could    hear 

crying  out  from  this  to  the  sprii 


and     would    any     one     have    tin 
that? 

Oathleen  [slowly  and  ctrarlf, 
old  woman  will  be  soon  tired  with 
thing  she  will  do,  and  isn't  it  nine 
herself  is  after  crying  and  keenizf. 
making  great  sorrow  in  the  house? 


hands  together 
They're  all  together  this  time,  an 
end  is  come.  May  the  A I  might; 
have  mercy  on  Hartley's  soul,  u 
Michael's  soul,  and  on  the  sou 
Sheamus  and  Patch,  and  Stephen 
Shawn  [bending  her  head]  ;  and  nu 
have  mercy  on  my  soul,  Nora,  as 
the  soul  of  every  one  is  left  livii 
the  world. 

[She   pauses,    and   the    keen 

a   little   more   loudly  from 

•women,  then  sinks  ateayl 

Maphya    [continuing],      Michael 

a  clean  burial  in  the  far  north,  b' 

grace  of  the  Almighty   God.     Bi 

will  have  a  fine  coffin  out  of  the  I 

boards,  and  a  deep  grave  surely.    1 

more  can  we  want  than  that?  "  No 

at    all  can   be  living   for    ever,   am 

must  be  satisfied. 

[She   kneels   down   again 
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PADRAIC  COLUM 

Padraic  Colum  is  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Irish  Players.  He  has, 
for  some  years,  resided  in  New  York,  content  to  publish  his  plays,  to  utter  signifi- 
cant remarks  regarding  the  trend  of  modern  poetry,  and  to  write  poetry  charac- 
teristic of  the  modern  manner.  His  career,  as  a  dramatist,  runs  parallel  to  that 
of  Synge,  and  his  work  contains  the  usual  amount  of  fervour  towards  religious  and 
national  questions,  which  characterizes  the  work  of  so  many  of  his  contemporaries. 
It  would  seem  that  there  was  something  outside  the  general  scheme  of  the  National 
Theatre  in  the  work  of  Padraic  Colum ;  for  the  Abbey  Theatre  managers  have  al- 
lowed him  to  break  from  them  and  they  have  not  always  been  cordial  toward  the 
spirit  of  his  dramas. 

Much  biographical  data  is  to  be  had  from  a  letter  written  the  present  editor 
by  Mr.  Colum.     It  runs  as  follows : 

New  York,  January  3rd,  1918. 

I  was  one  of  the  foundation  members  of  the  Irish  National  Theatre,  joining 
in  1903  a  group  whose  prominent  members  were  Mr.  W.  G.  Fay,  Mr.  Frank 
Fay,  and  Mr.  Dudley  Digges  (who  is  now  in  New  York,  as  Mr.  George  Arliss's 
stage-manager).  This  group  was  recruited  from  certain  Irish  political  soci- 
eties, and  it  came  into  existence  for  the  purpose  of  play  production,  after  the 
last  of  their  successive  performances  which  the  Irish  Literary  Theatre  had 
given.  The  Irish  Literary  Theatre,  let  me  remind  you,  had  been  brought  into 
being  by  Mr.  Yeats,  Mr.  Edward  Martyn,  and  Mr.  George  Moore.  Its  object 
was  to  give  a  performance  for  one  week  in  a  Dublin  Theatre.  The  plays  given 
were  written  by  Irishmen,  Mr.  Yeats  himself,  Mr.  Martyn,  and  Mr.  Moore  in 
collaboration  with  Mr.  Yeats. 

The  players  were  English  actors,  and  it  seemed  impossible  at  the  time  to 
get  Irish  trained  players.  However,  the  little  group  to  which  I  referred  had 
a  capable  stage  director  in  Mr.  W.  G.  Fay,  and  a  splendid  elocutionist  in  Mr. 
F.  Fay.  These  two  men  gave  a  fine  training  to  the  amateur  players  they  had 
gathered  around  them,  and,  when  the  Irish  Literary  Theatre  had  given  the  last 
of  their  performances,  Mr.  Yeats  found  them  capable  of  producing  his  play, 
"Cathleen  ni  Houlihan",  and  with  this  play  and  A.  E.'s  "Deirdre",  the 
Irish  National  Theatre  began.  Mr.  Yeats,  Lady  Gregory,  and  J.  M.  Synge 
joined  the  group.  Some  years  afterwards,  this  original  group  split  on  a  ques- 
tion of  administration.  Originally  every  member  of  the  group  had  a  voice  in 
its  policy.  This  made  its  management  very  unwieldy,  and  it  was  decided  to 
abolish  this  voting  power  and  to  create  a  directorate  of  four,  —  Mr.  Yeats,  Lady 
Gregory,  J.  M.  Synge,  and  W.  G.  Fay.  I  was  amongst  those  who  left  the 
theatre  on  that  occasion. 

The  Irish  National  Theatre  had  already  produced  two  plays  of  mine,  "Broken 
Soil",  and  "The  Land."     "Broken  Soil"  was  afterwards  put  into  a  difisK«oA» 
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m  and  given  the  title  of  "The  Fiddler's  House."  The  play  called  "  Thorns 
lskerry"  was  to  follow  these  two  plays.     I  had  projected  a  series  of  pV,- 

it  was  to  have  dealt  with  (he  various  classes  in  Ireland,  from  tbe  pcaant 
the  intellectual.  The  first  of  the  projected  series  was  "The  Land-"  I 
.chod  the  middle  elates  with  "Thomas  Muskerrj",  which  shows  tbe  life 
small  officials  in  a  small  town.  It  should  have  been  called  "  The  Workhott* 
later",  a  title  which  would  better  til  its  class  conception,  as  you  will  see  whec 
u  thiuk  of  the  other  titles,  "The  Land"  and  "The  Fiddler's  House."  Bot 
dy  Gregory  had  already  used  "The  Workhouse  Ward"  as  a  title,  ud 
her  than  cause  any  confusion  I  dropped  my  original  title. 
After  its  first  production  in  the  Abbey  Theatre,  the  play  was  attacks 
putting  forward  a  degraded  type  of  Irish  life.  The  weekly  journal,  .Sir' 
in,  spoke  of  "Muskerry"  as  a  dangerous  phase  of  Irish  literature. 
These  threo  Irish  plays  of  mine,  "The  Land",  "Tbe  Fiddler's  House", and 
'homas  Muskerry",  have  for  their  motives  the  delineation  of  family  life  in 
land.  In  each  play  an  individual  interest  stands  out  as  against  tbe  group. 
v  tragedy  in  "Thomas  Muskerry"  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  the  conllkl 
tb  this  family  group,  the  old  man's  life  is  frustrated  and  ruined.1 

'''>!<]  ni  iiriH  Lord  Dims;  in  v  M  iin'  linn?  rnlb.bomrrrt  Thi:  lit  r.er  has  written  a*  fdfcr* 
t.  Edwiird  Bii'rstiidl  :  "  I'Vilum  KUKvesled  that  tie  should  write  a  play  together  »b« 
nder.  He  came  to  stay  with  n i ■■  and  i  not  out  Plutarch  rind  we  read  a  hit,  af-oul  he 
Imt.  tVi.'  nun-,'. I  wi-  no j Id  kill  C'litus,  but  we  hud  no  plot.  I  got  started  on  art  iLrr 
ried  to  «et  tv.lum  - 1  - 1 r r : ■ . I  on  imntlirr  act.  Imi  ]  i-nuld  not  wet  lum  to  t*-gin.  IVitnW 
,-tiuc[  realized  li-iw  fulile  n:n  t!i.-  z-ut?i?c?tiun  which  he  hud  made  and  I  t..iri  hnrtJ. 
d  to.  Finally  he  naked  me  to  lean:  Lim  the  kill  inn  ■■(  I'liuis  find  to  go  on  with  the  n» 
Hi  the  pace  1  work.  I  very  soon  did  all  tbe  rWt,  kOO  '  road  it  to  Colura  and  he  ibea  iff 
□ualy  released  me  from  niy  promise  to  let  him  kill  Clitua." 
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CHARACTERS 

is  Muskerry The  Master  of  Garrisowen  Workflows 

Crillt His  Daughter 

on  Crillt His  Son-in-law 

;T  Crilly Hia  Grandson 

Chilly His  Granddaughter 

Scollard Thomas  Musketry's  Successor 

Toursour The  Porter  at  Workhouse  Lodgf 

s  Gorman A  Blind  Piper 

tv  Clarke A  Boy  reared  in  the  Workhouse 

e  Cripes Paupers  in  Workhouse 

u>  Man    J 

BSE     Garritawen,  a  tou-n  in  the  Irish  Midlands, 


i'homas  Muskerry"  was  first  produced  on  May  5th,  1910,  by  the  Abbey 
er  ComDanv.  at  the  Ahhev  Theater.  Dublin,  with  the  folio  wine  rvut  - 
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The  Master's  office  in  Garrisowen  Work- 
house. It  is  partly  an  office,  partly 
a  living  room.  To  the  right  is  a  door 
opening  on  corridor,  and  in  the  bach, 
left,  a  door  leading  to  the  Master's 
apartments.  There  is  an  iron  stove 
down  from  bach  and  towards  right, 
and  a  big  grandfather's  clock  back 
towards  door  of  apartments.  A 
basket  armchair  down  from  stove, 
and  a  wooden  chair  beside  it.  There 
is  a  desk  against  wall,  left,  and  an 
office  stool  before  it.  Down  from  this 
desk  a  table  on  which  is  a  closed  desk. 
On  table  are  books,  papers,  and  files. 
On  a  wooden  chair  beside  the  arm- 
chair is  a  heap  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  There  is  a  rack  beside 
corridor  door,  and  on  rack  a  shawl, 
an  old  coat,  a  hat,  and  a  bunch  of 
big  keys.  In  the  corner,  riaht,  is  a 
little  cabinet,  and  on  it  a  small  mirror. 
Above  door  of  apartments  a  picture 
of  Daniel  O'Connell.  The  grand- 
father's clock  is  ticking  audibly.  It 
is  8.45  p.  m.  The  gas  over  desk  is 
lighted] 

Christy  Clarke,  a  youth  of  about  seven- 
teen, is  seated  in  the  armchair  read- 
ing a  periodical.  His  clothes  are 
threadbare,  but  brushed  and  clean. 
He  looks  studious,  and  has  intellec- 
tual possibilities.  The  clock  ticks 
on,  the  boy  reads,  but  with  little  atten- 
tion. At  the  corridor  door  there  is  a 
knocking.  Christy  Clarke  turns 
slightly.  The  door  opens,  and  a  tall 
man  in  the  ugly  dress  of  a  pauper  is 
seen.  The  man  is  Felix  Tournour. 
He  carries  in  a  bucket  of  coal.  He 
performs  this  action  like  one  who  has 
acquired  the  habit  of  work  under  an 
overseer.  He  is  an  ugly  figure  in  his 
pauper  dress.  His  scanty  beard  is 
coal  black.  He  has  a  wide  mouth 
and  discoloured  teeth.  His  forehead 
is  narrow  and  bony.  He  is  about 
forty-five] 
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Tournour  [in  a  harsh  voice,  after 
looking  around].     Is  he  not  back  yet? 

Christy  [without  stirring].  Is  who  not 
back  yet? 

Tournour.  The  Master  I'm  talking 
about.  I  don't  know  where  he  does  be 
going  these  evenings. 

[He  shovels  coal  into  the  stove] 

Christy.  And  what  is  it  to  you 
where  he  does  be  going  ? 

Tournour.  Don't  talk  to  me  like 
that,  young  fellow.  You're  poorhouse 
rearing,  even  though  you  are  a  pet. 
Will  he  be  sitting  up  here  to-night,  do 
you  know? 

Christy.  What's  that  to  you 
whether  he  will  or  not? 

Tournour.  If  he's  sitting  up  late 
he'll  want  more  coal  to  his  fire. 

Christy.  Well,  the  abstracts  will 
have  to  be  finished  to-night. 

Tournour.  Then  he  will  be  stav- 
ing up.  He  goes  out  for  a  walk  in  the 
evenings  now,  and  I  don't  know  where 
he  does  be  going. 

Christy.  He  goes  out  for  a  walk  in 
the  country.  [Tournour  makes  a  leer 
of  contempt]  Do  you  never  go  for  a 
walk  in  the  country,  Felix  Tournour? 

Tournour.  They  used  to  take  me 
out  for  walks  when  I  was  a  little  fellow, 
but  they  never  got  me  out  into  the 
country  since. 

Christy.  I  suppose,  now  that  you're 
in  the  porter's  lodge,  you  watch  every 
one  that  goes  up  and  down  the  road? 

Tournour.  It  gratifies  me  to  do 
so  —  would  you  believe  that  now? 

Christy.  You  know  a  lot,  Felix 
Tournour. 

Tournour.  We're  told  to  advance 
in  knowledge,  young  fellow.  How  long 
is  Tom  Muskerry  the  Master  of  Gar- 
risowen Workhouse? 

Christy.     Thirty  years  this  spring. 

Tournour.     Twenty-nine  years. 

Christy.  He's  here  thirty  years  ac- 
cording to  the  books. 
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Touknoor.     Twenty-nine  years . 

CBRISTT,     Thirty  years. 

TonRNiira.  Twenty-nine  years.  I 
was  born  in  I  Ik-  workhouse,  ami  I  mind 
when  the  Master  same  in  to  it.  Whist 
now,  here  he  is,  and  Limn  Tor  1dm, 

[lie  falls  into  an  officious  manner.  He 
closes  up  (A*  stove  and  put.'  buek-i 
iiu.-iiy.  Tin  '•  hi'  goes  over  to  desk, 
and,  with  his  foot  on  the  rung  "f  ''"■ 
office  stool,  he.  turns  the  gas  on  full. 
Christy  Clark  gets  out  of  arm- 
mill  I,,  ijiux  to  arrange,  the 
lu-nndiiiiU  thnt  are.  on  H-ooilen  chair. 
The  corridor  door  open*.  The  man 
who  appears  is  not  the  Master,  kov>- 
ener.  lie  is  the  blind  piper,  Mtles 
Gorman,  who  is  dressed  in  the 
pauper  garb.  Mvi.es  Gorman  is  a 
tin.  I  of  the  West  of  Ireland,  milk  a 
face  full  nf  int.lleetuat  vigour,  th- 
is about  sixty,  and  carries  himulf 
U*A  energy.  His  face  is  pah  nod 
he  hat  a  fringe  of  a  white  beard. 
Tkt  epe-boU-  in  his  head  are  con- 
tracted, bat  it  is  eeid.e.nt  kt  has  some 
vestige x  of  sight.  Before  the  others 
arc  awart  who  he  is,  he  has  advanced 
into  the  room,  lie  'binds  there  nine 
turning  the  attentive  face  nf  the  blind] 

Gorman.  Mister  Musketry  1  Are 
you  there.  Mister  Musketry? 

Toohnoor.  What  do  you  want,  my 
oul'  fellow? 

(Gorman  [with  a  puzzled  look].     Well, 
now,    I've 
honour. 
Tnnoo 
your  ward, 
Gorman.      Is  that  Mister  Musketry 
Christy.     Mister      Musketry      isn' 
here. 
Gorman. 
Ohbibtt. 
Ton  mi  >ur, 

Gorman.  Felix  Tournourl  Ay,  ay. 
Good  night,  Felix  Totiruour.  When  will 
the  Master  be  back? 

•      Tocrn'OUH  [coming  to  him].     Not  till 
you're  out  of   this,   and   back  in  your 
ward. 
Gorman.     Wasn't  there  a  hoy  sneak- 
ing to  me? 

Cuiustv.  Yes  [speaking  as  if  to  a 
deaf  man].  The  Muster  will  be  going 
the  rounds  in  a  while,  and  you  can 
speak  to  him  in  the  ward. 


favour    to    ask   of   your 
Be  off  out  of   this   to 


Gorman.  I've  a  favour  to  ask  u» 
Master,  and  I  don't  want  lo  ask  il  br 
fore  the  others,  \To  Christy)  VI 
tlie  Master  be  here  soon,  a  vick  vijV 
Tocrnour  [taking  him  bf  Ik 
lb  T'\  now.  eome  on.  \hn 
is  your  way  out. 

[He  turns  Gorman    to  the  far 

As  he  U  putting  him  out  Tbou* 
Mujrkerry  enters] 

Toornour.  This  oul'  fellow  en* 
nil,  tlii>  "ttit'v.  and  I  was  leading  hue 
back  into  his  ward. 

MtiSKErun.  Leave  the  man  alum 
I'l'oi  i.miiiii  retreat*  lo  the  ** 
and  takes  up  the  bucket;  4* 
a  hmk  behind  lie  gee*  out  tti 
closes  the  corridor  door.  Chiot; 
Clahkb  take*  the  fierioduai 
over  to  table  and  sili  dan. 
Myl.es  Gorman  ha*  bwnoMjo 
ami  attentive.  Thomas  lot 
kerry  stand*  vnlh  hU  bad  - 
tin-  ttove.  He  is  over  titty.  Hi 
is  a  large  man,  fleshy  in  jm 
and  figure,  sanguine  and  I 
lent  in  disposition.  H 
Ihelooksand  movement*  of  wu* 
authority.  Hi*  hair  u  irk* 
and  long;  his  sitrer  beard 
trimmed.  His  clot 
fitting.  He  wear*  no  orrm. 
but  has  'I  while  knitted  m*fr 
round  his  neck.  He  ha*  o»  > 
black,  broad-brimmed  hat,  m 
carries  a  walking-flick} 

MtJHKERRY.     Well,  my  ■: 

Gorman.  I'm  here  to  aak  a  ta.it* 
from  you,  Master. 

Mpskerhy.  You  should  profTeryoe 
request  when  I'm  in  the  ward.  H«* 
ever,   I'm  ready  to  give  you  my  »H» 

Gorman.     I'm      a      blinded      nw 
Master,  and   when   you're  in   the  tip. 
I  can't  get  you  Ivy  yourself  coi 
I  can't  eome  up  to  you  like 
oul'    men    and    speak    to    you    privtt 
like. 

Mubkerrt.  Well,  now,  wh«l  « 
I  do  for  you? 

Gorman  [eagerly].     They  t«ll  metW 
to-morrow's    the    market-day.    and  I 
thought  that  you  might   ^iye  in?  s  [-- 
■.^,1  Ct  ma  dm  out  about  thf»  town, 
We'll  con-i,1 
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Muskerry.  We  couldn't  let  you 
out  to  play  your  pipes  through  the 
town. 

Qorman.  I'm  not  thinking  of  the 
music  at  all,  Master,  but  to  be  out  in 
the  day  and  to  feel  the  throng  moving 
about,  and  to  be  talking  to  the  men  that 
do  be  on  the  roads. 

Muskerry.  We'll  consider  it,  Gor- 
man. 

[He  takes  off  muffler,  and  puts  it 
on  back  of  armchair] 

Qorman.  Well,  I'm  very  much 
obliged  to  your  honour.  Good  night 
to  you,  Master. 

[He  passes  Muskerry  and  goes 
towards  the  door.  Muskerry 
has  been  regarding  him] 

Muskerry.  Tell  me  this,  Gorman, 
were  you  always  on  the  roads? 

Gorman.  1  was  driving  cattle,  and 
I  was  dealing  in  horses.  Then  I  took 
up  with  an  oul'  man,  and  he  taught  me 
the  pipes.  I'm  playing  the  pipes  ever 
since,  and  that's  thirty  years  ago.  Well, 
the  eyes  began  to  wither  up  on  me,  and 
now  I've  only  a  stim  of  sight.  I'm  a 
blinded  man  from  this  out.  Master. 

Muskerry.     And  what  will  you  do? 

Gorman.  Oh,  sure  the  roads  of 
Ireland  are  before  me  when  I  leave  this ; 
I'll  be  playing  my  bit  of  music. 

[He  moves  to  the  door] 

Muskerry.  Tell  mo ;  have  you  any 
family  yourself?) 

Gorman.  Ne'er  a  chick  nor  child 
belonging  to  me.  Ne'er  a  woman  lay 
by  me.  I  went  the  road  by  myself. 
Will  you  think  of  what  I  asked  you, 
Master? 

Muskerry.     I'll  consider  it. 

Gorman.  Good  night  to  your 
honour.  Remember  my  name,  Master 
—  Gorman,  Mylos  Gorman. 

[Muskerry  stands  looking  after 
Gorman] 

Muskerry.  Now,  Christy  Clarke, 
I  consider  that  the  man  gone  out  is  a 
very  exceptional  man. 

Christy.     Is  it  Myles  Gorman? 

Muskerry.  Yes.  I'd  even  say  that, 
considering  his  station  in  life,  Myles 
Gorman  is  a  very  superior  man. 

Christy.  They  say  he's  not  a  good 
musician. 

Muskerry.  And  maybe  he's  not. 
I  consider,  however,  that  there's  great 
intelligence  in  his  face.  He  stands 
before  you,  and  you  feel  that  he  has 
the  life  of  a  young  colt,  and  then  you're 
bound  to  think  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact 


that  he's  blind  and  a  wanderer,  the  man 
has  not  wasted  his  life. 

[Muskerry  settles  himself  in  the 
armchair] 

Christy.  Will  you  give  leave  for 
to-morrow? 

Muskerry.     No,  Christy,  I  will  not. 

Christy.  Why  not,  Mister  Mus- 
kerry? 

Muskerry.  That  man  would  break 
bounds  and  stay  away. 

Christy.     Do  you  think  he  would? 

Muskerry.  He'd  fly  off,  like  the 
woodquest  flying  away  from  the  tame 
pigeons. 

Christy.  He  and  his  brother  had  a 
farm  between  them.  His  brother  was 
married,  and  one  day  the  brother  told 
Myles  to  go  to  Dublin  to  see  a  comrade 
of  his  who  was  sick.  Myles  was  home 
in  a  week,  and  when  ho  came  back  he 
found  that  his  brother  had  sold  the 
place  and  was  gone  out  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Muskerry.  His  brother  did  wrong, 
but  he  didn't  do  so  much  wrong  to 
Myles  Gorman. 

Christy.  How  is  that,  Mister 
Muskerry  ? 

Muskerry.  He  sent  Myles  Gor- 
man to  his  own  life.  He's  a  man  who 
went  his  own  way  always ;  a  man  who 
never  had  any  family  nor  any  affairs; 
a  man  far  different  from  me,  Christy 
Clarke.  I  was  always  in  the  middle 
of  affairs.  Then,  too,  I  busied  myself 
about  other  people.  It  was  for  the 
best,  I  think;  but  that's  finished.  On 
the  desk  under  your  hand  is  a  letter, 
and  I  want  you  to  bring  it  to  me. 

Christy  [going  through  papers  idly]. 
"  I  am  much  obliged  for  your  favour  — 

Muskerry.     That's  not  it. 

Christy  [reading  another  letter].  "I 
am  about  to  add  to  the  obligations  under 
which  I  stand  to  you,  by  recommending 
to  your  notice  my  grandson,  Albert 
Crilly—  " 

Muskerry.  That's  the  letter.  It's 
the  last  of  its  kind.  Bring  it  to  me. 
[Christy  Clarke  brings  over  the  letter] 
There  comes  a  turn  in  the  blood  and  a 
turn  in  the  mind,  Christy.  This  while 
back  I've  been  going  out  to  the  country 
instead  of  into  the  town,  and  coming 
back  here  in  the  evenings  I've  seen  the 
workhouse  with  the  big  wall  around  it, 
and  the  big  gate  going  into  it,  and  I've 
said  to  myself  that  Thomas  Muskerry 
ought  to  be  as  secure  and  contented 
here  as  if  he  was  in  his  own  castle. 
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try. 


And  so  you  ought,  Mister 


ikehry.  Look  round  at  tho 
Christy.  I've  made  it  as  fit  for 
the  nest  for  tho  wren.  I'll  spend 
more  years  here,  and  then  I'll 
on  pension.  I  won't  live  in  the 
I've  seen  a  place  in  the  country 
e,  and  the  people  will  be  leaving 
year  or  two. 
tSTT.     Where  is  it,  Mister  Mus- 

ikerry.     I'll  aay  no  more  about 
,  but  it's  not  far  from  this,  and 
r  the  place  where  I  was  reared. 
isty.     And  so  you'll  go  back  to 
wn  place? 

i  kb  br  r.  As  Oliver  Goldsmith 
How  county  man,  and  I  might 
say.  my  fellow  parishioner,  says 
at's  this  the  lines  are  about  the 

like  the  Hare  whom  Hounds  and 
irns  pursue 

to  the  place  from  whence  at  first 
flew." 

{Kerry.     Aye. 

like  the  Hare  whom  Hounds  and 
orns  pursue  "  — 

[The  clock  strikes  nint] 
isty.     You      weren't      on      the 


Master  Thomas  Muakerry.  [At  * 
on  hit  brush  t'n  front  of  stove]  I 
why  you're  going  Tor  walks 
country,  my  ouT  cod. 
in  town  that  you're  got  i 
You  don't  want  to  go  bail  f 
Daughter,  nor  for  Count 
Crilly.  your  son-in-law.  nor  te  it 
Masters  and  Mistresses  ;  all  right,  y- 
oul'  cod-fish.  That  I  may  sev  \tn 
laying  you  out  on  the  Hags  of  IM 

\lle    puts    the   brush    standi*!  p 

rigid,  and  tpeaka  to  it) 

"The  Devil  went  out  for  a  ramble 

Through  <  liLrrL-jftWL'n  L  nian  to  »e**i 

The  oul'  men  wore  dreaming  of  mei 

nt>ur  !  hum. 
And  the  Devil  cocked  ears   at   the  »oni(  a 

to  hear  them. 
'  Twice  a  year  we  set  moat  ,*  asid  the  toot! 

'Ob.  Lord  send  the  nient  tron't  be  loolo 

To  cleiu  nway  dishes  Mick  Fogarty  4DM, 

M  nv  i  In-  Devil  Sum  tho  U ails  ,..ff  hi*  l»a 
Dwp'lr^iiiiiii!  thai  night  ..f  f:.j,t  d«*b" 
Saucing  the  tralb  with  the  pull  of  bum  _ 
hi  Hi  i  liamber  ubove  Thamu  Uunkarryt* 

When  tlii-  Devil  this  lununona  roared  is  I* 
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Tournour.     Was  it  a  rhyme? 
Albert.     It    was    something   called 
"The  Devil's  Rambles." 

Tournour  [taking  a  step  towards 
him].  Don't  let  the  boss  hear,  and  I'll 
tell  it  to  you,  Mr.  Albert. 

[He  holds  the  brush  in  his  hands 
and  is  about  to  begin  the  recita- 
tion when  Crofton  Crilly 
enters  from  the  Master's  apart- 
merit 8.  Crofton  Chilly  has  a 
presentable  appearance.  He  is 
big  and  well  made,  has  a  fair 
beard  and  blue  eyes.  A  pipe  is 
always  in  his  mouth.  He  is  a 
loiterer,  a  talker,  a  listener] 
Crilly.  Are  you  going  to  finish  the 
abstracts  to-night,  Albert? 

Albert.     I   believe   I   am.     Go   on 
with  "The  Devil's  Rambles  ",  Tournour. 
Crilly.     I    heard    it    in    Keegan's. 
It's  damn  good. 

Tournour.  I  don't  like  saying  it 
before  Mister  Crilly. 

Crilly  [with  easy  contempt].  Go  on 
with  it,  man ;  I'll  leave  a  pint  in  Kee- 
gan's for  you. 

Tournour.  Well,  you  mightn't  like 
it. 

Crilly.  Have  done  talking  and  go 
on  with  it. 

Tournour  [reciting]  — 

"In  his  chamber  above  —  a  —  a  person  lay 

snug. 
When  the  Devil  this  summons  roared  in  his 

lug — 
'  Get  up/  said  the  Devil, '  and  swear  you'll  be 

true, 
And  the  oath  of  allegiance  I'll  tender  anew. 
You'll  have  pork,  veal,  and  lamb,  mutton- 
chops,  fowl  and  fish. 
Cabbage  and  carrots  and  leeks  as  you  wish. 
No  fast  days  to  you  will  make  visitation. 
For  your  sake  the  town  will  have  dispensation. 
Long  days  you  will  have,  without  envy  or 

strife. 
And  when  you  depart  you'll  find  the  same 

life, 
And  in  the  next  world  you'll  have  your  will 

and  your  sway, 
With  a  Poorhouse  to  govern  all  your  own  way, 
And  I'll  promise  you  this ;  to  keep  up  your 

state, 
You'll  have  Felix  Tournour  to  watch  at  the 

gate.' " 

Crilly.  That's  damn  good.  I  must 
get  a  copy  of  the  whole  of  it  to  show  at 
Keegan's. 

[Tournour  has  swept  as  far  as 
the  corridor  door.  He  opens  it 
and  sweeps  down  the  passage. 
He  goes  out  and  closes  door\ 


Crilly.  That's  a  damn  clever  fellow. 
[He  becomes  anxious,  as  with  a  troubled 
recollection.  He  goes  to  the  little  cabinet, 
opens  it,  and  takes  out  a  bottle  of  whisky 
and  a  glass.  He  pours  some  whisky  into 
the  glass,  and  remains  looking  at  himself 
in  the  mirror.  He  smooths  his  beard. 
He  goes  to  the  armchair  with  the  glass  of 
whisky,  the  anxious  expression  still  on 
his  face]    This  is  a  cursed  town. 

[He  drinks] 

Albert.  Every  town  in  Ireland  is 
a  cursed  town. 

Crilly.  But  this  is  an  extraor- 
dinarily cursed  town.  Everybody's  in 
debt  to  everybody  else.  I  don't  know 
what's  to  be  done.  Now,  imagine  that 
fellow,  James  Covey,  failing  in  business 
and  getting  clear  out  of  the  town. 

Albert.  Covey  seems  to  have  done 
it  well. 

Crilly.  God  knows  how  many  he 
has  stuck. 

Albert.  Well,  he  didn't  stick  the 
Crillys  for  anything. 

Crilly.  Albert,  you  don't  know  how 
these  financial  things  work  out.  Do 
you  think  would  his  brother  settle? 

Albert.     Settle  with  whom? 

Crilly.  Well  .  .  .  with  any  of  the 
.  .  .  any  of  the  people  that  have  ...  I 
don't  know.  It's  a  cursed  town.  If  I  had 
joined  the  police  at  your  age,  I'd  have  a 
pension  by  this,  and  I  mightn't  care  for 
any  of  them. 

Albert.  I  wish  I  had  a  job  and  I'd 
wait  on  the  pension. 

Crilly.  Oh,  you'll  be  all  right. 
The  grandfather  is  seeing  about  your 
job. 

Albert.  If  the  grandparent  gets  me 
that  job  I'll  want  two  new  suits  at  least. 

Crilly.  'Pon  my  soul,  Albert,  I 
don't  know  what's  to  be  done.  [His 
mind  wanders  off]  I  suppose  the  ab- 
stracts have  to  go  out  in  the  morning. 

Albert.  They  have.  And  damn  all 
the  old  man  has  done  to  them. 

Crilly.  The  Guardians  hear  that 
he's  late  in  the  mornings,  Albert,  and 
some  of  them  are  begin nmg  to  question 
his  fitness  to  check  the  stores. 

Albert.  The  old  man  ought  to 
resign. 

Crilly.  I  suppose  he  ought.  I'm 
not  wishing  for  his  resignation  myself, 
Albert.  You  know  your  mother  regards 
it  as  a  settled  thing  that  he  should  come 
and  live  with  us. 

Albert.    TYufe  xastfS&sst  *xA.  Vcksa.  "« 
\  pTOpax\t\%  tot  V>aRk  «s<aoN». 


- 
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low's  thai,  Albert  ' 
Ai.nh.iij.      Mother  has  James  Scollord 

in  her  eye  for  the  new  Master 

Crilly.     Right    enough  !       Bobttard 

would  get  it.  loo,  and  tun  as  would 

marry  Anna. 

ALnBRT.     That's  the  arrangement.   I 

e\[iee(. 

Chilly.  It  mightn't  be  bad.  Seol- 
lard  mightn't  want  Nancy's  money 
under  that  arrangement.  Still  1  don't 
like  the  idea  of  the  old  man  living  in  the 

I      Albert.     The  mother  would  never 
think  of  letting  him  take  himself  and 
his  pension  anywhere  else. 
(   mil  -,.      1  don't  think  she  would. 
Albert.     1  wouldn't  be  surprised  if 
he  did  go  somewhere  else.     I  hear  ho 
often     goes     up     to     that     cottage     in 
Stradrina. 
Cwllv.     What  pottage.  Albert? 
Albert.     Briar  Cottage.      I   hear  he 
Bite  down  there,  anil  talks  of  Doming  to 
live  in  the  place. 

< 'in  li.v     [ivnrningly],     Albert,     don't 

I.-I.'i|.   hands  behind   the  bird.      Take  my 
v.urd,  and  say  nothing  about  it. 
Aamst.     All  right. 
Chilly.      We'd    have   no  comfort   in 
(lie  I se  if  vnur  mother's  mind  w:i*  dis- 
tracted. 
[M 


[Mrs.  Crilly  enters  from  corridor.     She 
is    a     iroman     of   forty,    d 
a    tailor-made,     costume.       She    hat 
Marching  «/**•     There  is  somrthiny 

■if    hyttrria    ahonl    her    mouth.      She 
has  been  good-ionking] 

Crilly.     Good  night,  Marianne. 

Mils.  Chilly.  Are  you  finishing  the 
ubsl  r-ai'is,  Allied '.' 

Albert.  I'm  working  at  them.  It's 
a  good  job  we  didn't  leave  the  old  man 
much  latitude  for  making  mistakes. 

Mus.  Chilly  [dosing  door].  He'll 
have  to  resign. 

Chilly.     Good  God,  Marianne. 

[He  rises] 

Mrb.  Crilly.  Well.  Lot  him  be  sent 
away  without  a  pension.  Of  eourse,  he 
can  live  with  us  the  rest  of  his  life  and 
give  us  nothing  for  keeping  him. 

Chilly.     I    don't    know    what's    in 

I  your  mind  at  all.  Marianne. 
[He    crosses    over    In    the    cabinet, 
opens  it,   and  fdls  out   another 
glass  of  whisky] 
Alhert.     Let  the  old  man  do  what 
DJtt  himself. 


Crilly  [coming  back  to  ■(om|.  _  . 
Let  him  do  what  suits  him- 
self,      for  the  present. 

Mi;-.  Chilly.  Vat  pity'*  'Jke  [«i 
down    that  Elass   and    listen   to  whal  I 

Crilly.  What's  the  mat  Lit.  Sb 
1111111'' 

Mrs.  Chilly.     James  Scoll&rd  «_. 
to  me  to-day,  and  he  told  me  about  Ik 
things  thai  lire  notieed.    .    . 
notice  them,  the  Guardians  notice  thf 
He  misses   Mass.     H.     is    i. 
rounds.     He  can't  cheok  the  ?lore>unl 
are  coming  into  the  house.      He  may  z?. 
himself  into  such  trouble   that  h/ll  t* 
dismissed   with   only    an   ap< 
pension,  or  with  no  pension  at  all. 

Chilly.      1  don't  know  what's  to  It 

Mas.  Crilly.     If  he  could  t>e  pott* 
resign  now.  James  Scoll&rd   would  tan 
a  good  chance  of  becoming  W 
Master.      lie   would    marry    Anna,  and 
we  would  still  have  gome"  ha 
affairs  of  the  House. 

Chilly.     Yes,    yes.       l       ■. 
Seollaid  oould  make  a  place  for  libnsrf. 

Albert.  The  old  man  won'  ' 
anxious  to  retire. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Why  shouldn't  t* 
retire  when  bis  lime  is  up? 

Albert.     Well.    In 
called  a   potentate.      We   won't  ewe  V 
come  down  and  live  over  CriD 

Chilly.     And  where  els.  I 
>  of  God? 

n't  want   U<  live 


he  live, 
Albert. 


Whal    etwwdr    Hi 

boys  can  be  sent  to  x. 
your  situation,  and  Anna  wfll   I 
[Shi:    Ht-atx    herself    in     the    armchtnr\    i 
don't   know   what   Allien   means  wh* 
he  says  that  the  Mastt-r  woul 
content  to  live  with  lis.      h     ■ 
settled  that  lie  Would  come  to  us  ■' 
his  service  was  over. 

[Albert,  who  ntis  been  going  of 

the    books,    has    nu  ■ 

that  surprises   him.      Ht  drop 

Ciui.i.v   to   the   desk.      Tht  h 

go  opt  the  papert 

excited.      Anna    Chilly  m* 

from  corridor.     She  is  a  turn 

some  girt   of  abo   I 

twenty,   with  a  rich  comptam 

dark  hair  urid  §pe» 

dressed,  and  war*  a 

fur.      She    xtnrtds    a 

bcfviiui   her   moth  ft 
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hands    over    the    stove,      Mrs. 

Crilly  watches  the  pair  at  the 

desk\ 

Mrs.    Crilly.     We   can't   think   of 

sdlowing  a  pension  of  fifty  pounds  a 

year  to  go  out  of  our  house.     Where 

will  we  get  money  to  send  the  boys  to 

3chool? 

Anna.  Mother.  Grandfather  is  go- 
ing to  live  away  from  us. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Why  do  you  repeat 
what  Albert  says? 

Anna.  1  didn't  hear  Albert  say 
anything. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Then,  what  are  you 
talking  about? 

Anna.  Grandfather  goes  to  Mar- 
tin's cottage  nearly  every  evening,  and 
stays  there  for  hours.  They'll  be  leav- 
ing the  place  in  a  year  or  two,  and 
Grandfather  was  saying  that  he  would 
take  the  cottage  when  he  retired  from 
the  Workhouse. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  When  did  you  hear 
this? 

Anna.  This  evening.  Delia  Martin 
told  me. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  And  that's  the  reason 
why  he  has  kept  away  from  us.  He  goes 
to  strangers,  and  leaves  us  in  black 
ignorance  of  his  thought. 

[Crilly  and  Albert  are  busy  at 
desk] 
Crilly.     Well,  damn  it  all  — 
Albert.     Here's  the  voucher. 
Crilly.     God !    I  don't  know  what's 
to  be  done. 

Albert.     It's  a  matter  of  fifty  tons. 
[Albert  turns  round  deliberately, 
leaving  his  father  going  through 
the  papers  in  desperate  eager- 
ness.    Albert  takes  a  cigarette 
from   behind   his   ear,    takes   a 
match-box  from    his    waistcoat 
pocket,  and  strikes  a  light.     He 
qoes  towards  door  of  apartments. 
Mrs.  Crilly  rises] 
Albert   [his   hand  on  the  handle  of 
door].     Well  so-long. 

Mrs.  Crilly.     Where  are  you  going? 
Albert.     I'm  leaving  you  to  talk  it 
over  with  the  old  man. 

[Mrs.  Crilly  looks  from  Albert 
to  Crilly] 
Crilly.     The  Master  has  let  himself 
in  for  something  serious,  Marianne. 
Albert.     It's     a     matter    of     fifty 

S Hinds.      The   old    man    has    let    the 
uardians  pay  for  a  hundred  tons  of 
coal  when  only  fifty  were  delivered. 
Mrs.  Chilly.    1b  that  so,  Crofton? 


Crilly.     It  looks  like  it,  Marianne. 

Albert.  There  were  fifty  tons  of 
coal  already  in  stores,  but  the  Governor 
didn't  take  them  into  account.  That 
cute  boy,  James  Covey,  delivered  fifty 
tons  and  charged  for  the  hundred.  The 
old  man  passed  on  the  certificate,  and 
the  Guardians  paid  Covey.  They  helped 
him  to  his  passage  to  America. 

[He  opens  door  and  goes  throuqh] 

Mrs.  Crilly.  They  will  dismiss 
him  —  dismiss  him  without  a  pension. 

Anna.  Mother.  If  he  gets  the 
pension  first,  could  they  take  it  back 
from  him? 

Crilly.  No.  But  they  could  make 
him  pay  back  the  fifty  pounds  in  in- 
stalments. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Fifty  pounds!  We 
can't  afford  to  lose  fifty  pounds. 

Anna.  Who  would  find  out  about 
the  coal,  father? 

Crilly.  The  Guardians  who  take 
stock. 

Anna.  And  how  would  they  know 
at  this  time  whether  there  was  a  hun- 
dred or  a  hundred  and  fifty  tons  there 
at  first? 

Crilly.  The  business  men  amongst 
them  would  know.  However,  there 
won't  be  an  inspection  for  some  time. 

Anna.  Suppose  grandfather  had  got 
his  pension  and  had  left  the  Workhouse, 
who  would  know  about  the  coal? 

Crilly.  The  new  Workhouse 
Master. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  The  new  Workhouse 
Master  — 

Crilly.     Marianne  — 

Mrs.  Crilly.     Well? 

Crilly.  L  think  I'll  stay  here  and 
advise  the  old  man. 

Mrs.  Crilly.     No.    Go  away. 

Crilly  [at  door  of  apartments].  After 
all,  I'm  one  of  the  Guardians,  and  some- 
thing might  be  done. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  You  can  do  nothing. 
We  can  do  nothing  for  him.  Let  him 
go  to  the  strangers. 

[Crilly  goes  out] 

Mrs.  Crilly.     Anna ! 

Anna.     Yes,  mother. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  The  Martins  are  not 
giving  up  their  house  for  a  year  or 
two? 

Anna.    No,  mother. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  If  he  resigns  now  his 
pension  will  be  safe.  There  is  nothing 
else  against  him. 
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Mns.  Orili.Y.  It's  the  now  Work- 
house Muster  who  will  know  that. 

Amim  [Aardmngl.  But  Ac  oould  not 
pass  such  a  tiling,  mother. 

Mrb.  Crillt  [abandoning  a  position]. 
Well,  after  your  grandfather  gets  his 
pension  we  oould  make  some  arrange- 
ment with  the  Guardians. 

Anna.  Yes,  mother.  Hasn't  grand- 
father a  hundred  pounds  invested  in  the 
shop? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  It's  not  a  hundred 
pounds,  Besides,  it's  not  an  invest- 
ment. 

Anna  [with  a  certain  resolution  t»  her 
risk  W*S*J.  Mother.  Is  mv  money 
safe? 

Mrs.  Chii.lv.  We  eould  give  you 
pounds,  Anna,  but  after  that, 
we  would  need  al!  the  help  we  eould  get 
from  you. 

Anna.     Yes,  mother. 

Mas,  Chilly  [again  taking  up  a 
position].  But  if  we  help  James  fcrollard 
to  the  place. 

Anna  [irilh  determination].  Whether 
Mr.  Scollard  gets  the  place  or  does  not 
get  the  place,  I'll  want  my  fortune, 
mother 

Mas.  Chilly.  Very  well,  Anna.  If 
ira  eould  gel  him  to  come  over.  ,  .  . 
[Shi-  tits  in  armchair]  There's  a  lamb 
in  Oinnell's  fluid  ;  you  might  call  in  to- 
morrow and  ask  them  to  prepare  it  for 

Anna.  Then  grandfather  is  coming 
to  dinner  on  Sunday? 

Mrs.  Chilly.     We  must  get  him  to 

[Suwif  one  ia  coming  up  the  pan- 
sage.  Anna's  hand  is  on  handle 
of  door.  She  holds  it  open. 
Thomas  Mobkerhy  stands 
there] 
Mpskerry  [ptcwird  to  see  her].  Weil, 
Nancy ! 

Anna.     Good  night,  grandpapa. 

[He  regards  her  with  fondness] 
Mae.  Chilly.  Good  night,  father. 
Mitmkehry.  This  Nancy  girl  is  look- 
lag  remarkably  well.  [Me  turns  to  Mrs. 
Crilly]  Well,  ma'am,  and  how  aro 
you?  I've  written  that  letter  for  that 
rascally  Albert. 

[He  Icures  hia  stick  nn  table  and 
goes  to  desk.  Mrs.  Chilly 
watches  him.  Anna  comes  to 
her.  MrsmoHRY  addresses  an 
enrrltijit-  irilh  mine  labour.  Mrs. 
Crilly  notices  a  tress  of 
Anna's      hair     falling     do  ten, 


A  \  \  i    l.i,. 

She  takes  off  AsN*'«  cat\  • 

up  the   hair,    and   putt  tin 

on    again.       Having    addri 

the  envelojie.    Mcsserri  I 

up  a   piece  of   trxtx   to   the 

He    seals    the    letter,    thin  i 

it  out] 

Mchkerhy.     Hero's    the   letta-  I 

and  maybe  it's  the  last  thing  I  o. 

for  any  of  ye. 

Mrs.  Crilly.      You  are  very  go 
[McsKBRHY  gotjlot 
Mijskbrry.     In   season    and  oo 
season  I've  put   mys.l! 
1  can  do  no  mow  for  ye. 

[She  takes  the  letter  from  him. 
resentment  ig  breaking  it 
He  sits  on  chair  httidf  i 
chair.  He  spi:aks  in  a  ri 
riling  Ion*] 

MlTSKEHHY.       Yoll'ri 

Marianne. 

Mas.  Crilly.     I'm  beginning  tc 
well  again. 

Mcskerry.     And  the  infant?    K 


age 


I   lie   Q 


V? 


Little    i 
months  old. 

Muskerhy.  I  dreamt  of  him 
night.  I  thought  Joseph  beeami 
bishop.  He  ought  to  hp  reared  for 
Church.  Marianne,  Well,  well, 
nothing  more  to  do  with  that. 
settles  himself  in  the  armchair] 
Christy  Clarke  bring  in  the  papers.' 

Anna.  Christy  Clarke  hasn't  I 
here  at  all,  grandpapa. 

Mcskerry.  Stand  here  till  I  I 
at  you,  Nancy.  (Anna  comet  Hf 
stove]  I  wouldn't,  be  surprised  if 
were  the  best-looking  girl  in  the  tt 
Nancy. 

Anna     [without     «:-,■.■ 
Anna  Crilly  is  not  going  mt.i  io;..; 
lion    with    the   others. 
muffler    round     htm,     then     t t aim   I 
Good  night,  grandpapa.. 

[She  goes  out  by  corridori 

Mrs.   Crilly.     Thanh 
letter  for  Albert. 

Muskerry.  I  think,  Marianne 
the  laal  thing  1  ean  do  .  ■■ 

Mrs.  Crilly,  Wei!,  we.  oan't'u 
bad  story  of  you,   am  . 

Muskerry.     I'm  glad  to  I 

1  was  taking  of  goui 
week. 

Mrb.    Cwixr.      Co 

Sunday.     We  are  having  a  u 
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Muskerry.    What  sort  is  the  lamb? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Oh,  a  very  young 
lamb.  Anna  will  make  the  dressing 
SVor  you. 

,  Muskerry.  I'll  send  round  a  bottle 
«xf  wine.  Perhaps  we'll  be  in  the  way  of 
celebrating  something  for  Albert. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Nancy  was  saving 
rthat  you  might  like  to  stay  a  few  days 
-with  us. 

Muskerry.  Stay  a  few  days !  How 
oould  I  do  that,  ma  am? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  You  could  get  some- 
l>ody  to  look  after  the  House.  James 
Soouard  would  do  it,  and  you  could  stay 
out  for  a  few  days. 

Muskerry.  Well,  indeed,  I'll  do  no 
such  thing.  What  put  it  into  your  head 
to  ask  me  this? 

Mrs.  Crilly.    Nancy  said  — 

Muskerry.  Let  the  girl  speak  for 
herself.    What's  in  your  mind,  woman? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Well,  you're  not  look- 
ing well. 

Muskerry.  I'm  as  well  as  ever  I 
was. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Others  do  not  think 
so. 

Muskerry.  I  suppose  you  heard 
I  was  late  a  few  mornings.  No  matter 
for  that.  I'm  as  well  as  ever  I  was. 
No  more  talk  about  it;  I'm  going  on 
with  the  work. 

[He  rises  and  goes  over  to  desk] 

Mrs.  Crilly.  I'm  sorry  to  say  that 
no  one  else  thinks  as  well  of  you  as  you 
do  yourself. 

Muskerry.  Well,  I'll  hear  no  more 
about  it,  and  that's  enough  about  it. 
Why  isn't  Albert  Crilly  here? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Well,  he  was  hero, 
and  he  is  coming  back. 

Muskerry.  I'll  want  him.  [He 
takes  up  a  card  left  on  the  desk.  He 
turns  round  and  reads]  —  "You  have 
let  the  Guardians  pay  for  a  hundred 
tons.  James  Covey  delivered  only 
fifty  tons  of  coal."     Who  left  this  here  ? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  I  suppose  Albert  left 
it  for  you. 

Muskerry.  The  impudent  rascal. 
How  dare  he  address  himself  like  that 
to  me?  [He  throws  card  on  table] 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Perhaps  he  found 
something  out  in  the  books. 

Muskerry.  No  matter  whether  he 
did  or  not,  he'll  have  to  have  respect 
when  he  addresses  me.  Anyway  it's 
a  lie  —  a  damn  infernal  lie.  I  was  in 
the  stores  the  other  day,  and  there  was 
eighty  tons  ot  coal  still  there.     Cer- 


\ 


tainly  twenty  tons  had  been  taken  out 
of  it.  The  Provision  Check  Account 
will  show.  [He  takes  up  a  book  and 
turns  round.  He  goes  back  some  pages. 
He  lets  the  book  fall.  He  stands  there 
helpless]  I  suppose  you  all  are  right 
in  your  judgment  of  me.  I'm  at  my 
failing  time.  I'll  have  to  leave  this 
without  pension  or  prospect.  They'll 
send  me  away. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  They  had  nothing 
against  you  before  this. 

Muskerry.  I  was  spoken  of  as  the 
pattern  for  the  officials  of  Ireland. 

M rs.  Crilly.     If  you  resigned  now  — 

Muskerry.  Before  this  comes  out. 
[He  looks  for  help]  Marianne,  it  would 
be  like  the  blow  to  the  struck  ox  if  I 
lost  my  pension. 

Mrs.   Crilly.     If  you  managed  to 

Sit   the   pension   you   could   pay   the 
uardians  back  in  a  lump  sum. 

Muskerry.  If  I  resigned  now,  where 
would  I  go  to? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  It  was  always  under- 
stood that  you  would  stay  with  us. 

Muskerry.     No,  Marianne. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  You'll  have  the  place 
to  yourself.  The  boys  will  be  going 
to  school,  and  Albert  will  be  away, 
too.  Anna  and  myself  will  look  after 
you. 

Muskerry.  I  could  stay  for  a 
while. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Oh,  well,  if  you  have 
a  better  place  to  go  — 

Muskerry.  Remember  what  I  said, 
Marianne.  I've  worked  for  vou  and 
yours,  in  season  and  out  of  season. 
There  should  be  no  more  claims  en 
me. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  There  are  no  more 
claims  on  you. 

Muskerry.  I'm  willing  to  leave  in 
the  shop  what  I  put  into  the  shop.  Let 
Anna  know  that  it  will  como  to  her  from 
me.  I'll  write  to  the  Guardians  to-night 
and  I'll  send  in  my  resignation.  I 
venture  to  think  that  they'll  know  their 
loss. 

[Mrs.  Crilly  goes  out  quietly  by 
corridor  door] 

Muskerry  [by  himself].  And  I  had 
made  this  place  as  fit  for  me  as  the 
nest  for  the  wren.  Wasn't  he  glad  to 
write  that  card,  the  impudent  rascal, 
with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek?  I'll  con- 
sider it  again.  I  won't  leave  this  place 
till  it  fits  myself  to  leave  it. 

rvdor  dw*t  MafaXv  v»^^v 
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Mitskkhry.     They  want  me  to  resign 

n  tliis  place,  Christy. 

Cr«»TY.      You're  thirty  yeara  hen?! 

rr n't  you,  Mist.  !■  M  m  ■ 

Mcskerry.      Thirty      years,      thirty 

years.     Ay,  Christy,  thirty  years;    it'* 

a  long  time      And    I'm  at   my   fuing 

time.      Perhaps  I'm  not  able  to  do  any 

Day  after  day  there  would  Iw 

troubles   here,   and    I   wouldn't  be  able 

ti>  i;i<<r  i hem-     And  lu  the  end  I  might 

,  Krtition.      I'm  going  to  write  out 

►my  resignation. 
[lie  ij^it's  to  ttu  ink  and  write, 
Christy  is  at  Ubtt,  Mcb- 
kerry  turns  round  after  writ- 
Moskerry.  Noon.>  that  i-oim-  tun 
can  have  tho  same  heart  for  the  poor 
that  I  had.  1  mi  earning  in  the  year 
of  tho  famine.  1  saw  ablo  men  strug- 
gling to  get  the  work  that  would  bring 
them  a  handful  of  Indian  meal.  And 
I  saw  the  little  ehildren  waiting  on  the 
roa<js  for  relief.  Iff*  I  ■■■•  u.:-  l-,i,-l;  and  ;;"■-■. 
Ml  irilti  trtu-r.  Suddmfaj  "  Ml  in  (he 
II, ,n:„-  begins  to  lolt\  What's  that  for, 
Christy? 

Christy.        Malaehi     O'Rourk,     the 
9  they  eallod  him,  is  dead. 

2HRY.     Aye,    I    gav.>  onto*   to 

i"ll  him  when  be  died.  He  was  an 
estated  gentleman,  am!  songs  were  made 
about  his  family.  People  used  to 
annoy   him,    liut    lie's   gone   from   them 

■now.     lirini.'  me  a  little  whisky,  Christy. 
[Ctihisty   gptt  !'•   <'<ihin,t,      Mus- 
KEUTiY  follows  him] 
Cfihistv.     There's  none  in  the  bottle. 
Mister  Muskerry. 

Muskkkhy  Mtterty].  No,  1  suppose 
not.  And  is  that  rascal,  Albert  Crilly, 
Doming  back? 

CmnaTr.  He's  ei miing,  Mi-I.  r  Mus- 
kerry,  I  left  the  novelette  on  the  table. 
Miss  Coghlan  says  it's  a  nice  love 
story.  "The  Heart  of  Angelina",  it  is 
failed. 

Mpskerry,     T  haven't  the  lioart  to 

mi. 

|77.<        MI       continues       to       tall. 
Christy  goes  to  door] 
Chmstt,     Good  night.  Mister  Mus- 


Oood  night,  Christy. 

[CHRISTY  CHARKBMM  '••'!  OOWfh 

apartment*.  Thomas  Mus- 
kcrry  is  standing  with  tend  on 
armchair.     The  belt  tolls] 

[Curtain] 


ACT    II 

[In  Chilly's,  a  month  Inter.     Tht 
U  tht    parlour  off  ti,.    till 
door,  right,  leads  into  (Ac  shop,  mi 
"»■   ><  ■■'..*  door.    Ii 

the  back,  right,  is  a  cupboard  im. 
Back  is  (i  window  looking  on  * 
Street.  A  door,  left,  tradi  to  Mix 
rooms.  There  is  a  tabU  near  4* 
floor  and  a  horse-hair  sofa  bark,  J 
ar  me  hair  at  fire,  and  two  Italia- 
covered  chairs  about.  Coiiriidimt 
pictures  an  iboKi,  and  two  cerhfak* 
framed,  showing  that  some  one  i»  * 
house  has  passed  mome  Intenatid* 
examination* 

It  is  the  forenoon  of  an  April  day.  M* 
Chilly  is  seated  on  sofa,  jm« 
through     a     heap     of    accnunt    '    ' 

Anna     Cam.r      is      at     n.._ 
Crofton    Cril.lt    enters  /ran  * 

Crillt.     It's  nil  right.  Mariamw- 

Mrs.  Crilly.     Well'' 

Chilly.  The  Guardians  insisted  n 
appointing  an  outside  person  to  ui' 
stock  of  the  Workhouse  store*.  It'** 
new  regulation,  you  know, 
job  lay  between  young  Dobbs  >x 
Albert,  and  Albert  bat 


i    ■ 
I    hope  Albert  ri 


iv  but 

Mrs.   Crillt 

know  what  to  do 

Chilly.     He'll   want    to 
points.      Where's  tin    Master 

Mas.  Crillt. 
stairs. 

Chilly.    Was  he  not 

Mrs.  Crilly, 

Crilly.     He     was     niore 
when  he  was  in  the  Workhoi__ 

Anna.  I  know  who  tbow 
dren  are  now.  They  are  the 
manager's  children. 

Chilly.     He's  a  Scotchman. 

Anna.     And  married  for  the 
time.     Mother,  Mrs.  Dunn,,  is  ggWj 
the  races.    Such  a  sketch  of  a  hat. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  It  would  I---  I-.: 
for  her  if  she  stayed  at  home  anil  lu.it 
after  her  business. 

Anna.  She  won't  have  i 
less  to  look  after  soon,  Th:i  i 
I  i me  h-'r  husband  has  oo 1 1 1 
Fan-ell's  public-house. 

Chilly.      He's     drinking      with    * 
Dispensary      Doctor. 
They're  the  outhi  of   this   town,  M*» 
{lie  sill  ** 
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Anna.  She's  walked  into  a  blind 
man,  hat  and  all.  He's  from  the  Work- 
house. 

Crilly.  He's  the  blind  piper  out  of 
the  Workhouse,  Myles  Gorman. 

Mrs.  Crillt.  There's  no  one  within. 
You  should  go  into  the  shop,  Anna. 

Anna.  Yes,  mother.  [She  crosses] 
James  Scollard  is  coining  in,  mother. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Very  well,  Anna. 
Stay  in  the  shop  until  Mary  comes. 

[Anna  goes  into  the  shop.    Crillt 
moves  about] 

Mrs.  Crilly.     You're  very  uneasy. 

Crilly.  Yes,  I  am  uneasy,  Mari- 
anne. There's  some  presentment  on 
me.  Fifty  pounds  a  year  is  a  good 
pension  for  the  old  man.  He's  a  month 
out  now.  He  ought  to  be  getting  an 
instalment. 

[Anna  comes  in  from  shop] 

Anna.  Mother,  the  doctor's  daughter 
is  in  the  shop. 

Mrs.  Crilly.     What  does  she  want? 

Anna  [imitating  an  accent].  Send  up 
a,  pound  of  butter,  two  pounds  of  sugar, 
and  a  pound  of  tea. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  These  people  are  pay- 
ing nobody.  But  we  can't  refuse  her. 
I  suppose  we'll  have  to  send  them  up. 
He  very  distant  with  her,  Anna. 

Anna.  I've  kept  her  waiting.  Here's 
a  letter,  mother. 

Mrs.  Crilly  [taking  letter].  When 
did  it  come,  Anna? 

Anna.     It's  just  handed  in. 

[Anna  goes  out.     Mrs.  Crilly 
opens  letter] 

Mrs.  Crilly.  It's  from  the  bank. 
They  want  me  to  call.  What  does  the 
bank  manager  want  with  me,  I  wonder? 

Crilly.     I   have  something   to   tell 

you,  Marianne.    I'll  tell  you  in  a  while. 

[He  takes  a  turn  up  and  down] 

Mrs.  Crilly.  What  do  you  want 
to  tell  me? 

Crilly.  Prepare  your  mind,  Mari- 
anne. 

Mrs.  Crilly.     What  is  it? 

Crilly.  I  owe  you  money,  Mari- 
anne. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Money !  How  do  you 
owe  me  money? 

Crilly.  That  cute  boy,  James 
Covey,  who  took  in  all  the  town  — 

Mrs.  Crilly  [rising].  Covey!  My 
God  I    You  backed  a  bill  for  him? 

Crilly.  I'll  make  a  clean  breast  of 
it     I  did. 

Mrs.  Crilly  [with  fear  in  her  eyes]. 
How  much  is  it? 


Crilly  [wallsing  away  to  window], 
I'll  come  to  that,  Marianne. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Did  any  one  back 
the  bill  with  you? 

Crilly.  I  obliged  the  fellow.  No 
one  backed  the  bill  with  me. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Does  any  one  know 
of  it? 

Crilly.    No,  Marianne. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  The  bank.  .  .  .  Tell 
me  what  happened. 

Crilly.  The  bank  manager  sent  for 
me  when  he  came  to  the  town  after 
Covey  cleared. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  We  had  four  hundred 
pounds  in  the  bank. 

Crilly.     We  had,  Marianne. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Tell  me  how  much 
was  the  bill. 

Crilly.  There's  no  use  in  beating 
about  the  bush.  The  bill  was  for  three 
hundred  pounds. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  And  what  has  the 
bank  done? 

Crilly.  I'm  sorry  to  say,  Marianne, 
the  bank  has  taken  the  money  over  from 
our  account. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  You've  ruined  us  at 
last,  Crofton  Crilly. 

Crilly.  You  should  never  forgive 
me,  Marianne.  I'll  go  to  America  and 
begin  life  again. 

[He  turns  to  go  out  by  shop] 

Mrs.  Crilly.  We  have  no  money 
left. 

Crilly.  A  hundred  pounds,  Mari- 
anne. 

Mrs.  Crilly.     That's  Anna's  money. 

Crilly.     Scollard  should  be  satisfied. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Anna  insists  on  get- 
ting her  money. 

Crilly.  Very  well,  Marianne.  I'll 
leave  it  all  to  yourself. 

[James  Scollard  comes  in.  Anna  is 
behind  him.  Scollard  has  an 
account  book  in  his  hand] 

Scollard.  Good  morning,  Mrs. 
Crilly.    Good  morning,  Mr.  (Silly. 

Mrs.   Crilly.     Good  morning,  Mr. 

Scollard.     [Crofton  Crilly  turns  to  go] 

Anna.     Don't  go,  father. 

Scollard.     Don't    go,    Mr.    Crilly. 

I  have  something  particular  to  say  to 

yourself  and  Mrs.  Crilly. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Sit  down,  Mr. 
Scollard. 

[Anna  brings  chair ,  and  Scollard 
sits  center.  Anna  stands  be- 
hind him.  Mrs.  Crilly  sits 
left  of  him] 


■■■....,■  i;n.  I  am  hero  to  propose 
for  the  hand  of  your  daughter,  Miss 
Anna  Crilly. 

Mrs.   Crilly.     Wo  have   nothing   lo 
say  against  your  proposal,  Mr.  Seollard, 
Crillt.     Won  t  you  take  something, 
Junes? 

.lard.     No,  thanks,  Mr.  Crilly. 

r  touch  intoxicants. 

[Crofton  Chilly  goes  into  shofi\ 

Man.  Crilly.     We  couldn't  wish  for 

better  match  for  Anna.     But  I  feel 

iund  to  tell  you.  Mr.  Scollard,  that 

i  have  had  a  very  severe  loss  in  our 

business. 

Anna.     What  is  it.  mother? 
Mrs.   CJULIiY.      1  don't   mind   telling 
you.     Mr.  Crilly  has  made  himself  re- 
sponsible for  a  bill  on  the  bank. 

In  whose  interest.    Mrs. 


S? 


sponsi 


.  Crilly,     He  backed  a  bill  for 
Covey.    A  bill  for  three  hundred 
pounds. 

Anna.     Oh,  mother  I 
Mrs.  Crilly.      It's  a  dead  sure  loss. 
I  don't  know  what  we  are  to  do,  Anna. 
Scollard.     This  is  very  bad,   Mrs. 
Crilly. 

[Crofton  Crilly  comet  back  from  shop. 
He  brings  in  a  glass  of  whisk]/,  lie 
puis  whisky  en  chimney- piece] 

Mrs.  Crilly.  The  bank  has  taken 
over  three  hundred  pounds  from  our 
account. 

Crilly.     Perhaps  Scollard  — 

Scollard.  What  were  you  saying, 
Mr.  Crilly? 

Crilly.  Oh,  I  was  just  thinking  — 
about  a  bill  you  know  —  If  some  one 
would  go  security  for  us  at  the  bank  — 

Anna.     Father,  whatareyou  saying? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  It's  unnecessary  to 
talk  like  that.  In  spite  of  your  foolish- 
ness, we  still  have  a  balance  at  the 
bank. 

Anna.  My  portion  ooraes  to  me  from 
my  grandmother.  . 

Scollard.  May  I  ask,  Mrs.  Crilly, 
is  Miss  frilly's  portion  safe? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  It  is  safe,  Mr. 
Scollard. 

Scollard.  I  have  been  di ■finitely 
appointed  Master  of  the  Union,  and  I 
may  say  that  Anna  and  myself  are 
anxious  to  marry. 

Mrs.  Crilly.     It  needn't  be  soon, 

._■.  Soollard. 

Scollard.     After  Easter,  Mrs.  Crilly. 


itut  that's  verrn 

Scollard.  I  am  anxious  to  Mi 
down.  Mrs.  Crilly-  I'm  on  my  nj* 
a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guvlux 
but  before  1  go  I'd  like  to  have  mi 
more  information  about  your  lost. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Anna's  portion  i*  t* 
touched,  but  we  could  hardly  afford t" 
let  the  money  go  from  us  now. 

Stoi.LARn.      Is  that  so.  Mi 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Three  hundred  poora 
is  a  very  severe  loss. 

Scollard.     Very       severe.     iaM 

Still,  you  understand,  Mrs.  I 

difficulties    of    taking    such    i_   , 

marriage  without  adequate  province. 

Crilly.  Damn  it  all,  man.  .Mir- 
anne  and  myself  married  without  is? 
thing  at  all. 

Mrs.  Chilly  {bitterly].  Anna  ws'i 
Ire  such  a  fool  as  her  mother. 

Crilly.  Well,  Scollard  has  his  p» 
tion,  and  we  helped  him  to  it 

Scollard.     I  acknowledge  that 

Anns.  Isn't  my  portion  aigfcl? 
pounds,  mother? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Yes.  Anna.  But  II 
like  to  teU  Mr.  Soollard  that  it  WH* 
come  as  a  strain  on  us  to  let  the  atom 
go  at  onee. 

Scollard.      I  daresay,  Mrs.  Crillj' 

Anna.  But,  mother,  wouldn't  ti> 
money  be  safer  with  us? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Well,  I  leave  * 
whole  thing  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  ScolW 

Scollard.  Anna  and  myself  bn* 
been  talking  things  over.   Mr- 

Anna.  And  we  don't  want  to  bip 
life  in  a  poor  way. 

Scollaad.  We  see  the  ad  van  UP 
of  being  alwayB  solvent,  Mrs.  Crilly, 

Anna.  James  bas  ambitions,  tti 
there's  no  reason  why  he  shouldi  i 
venture  for  the  post  of  Secretary  of  u« 
County  Council  when   old   Mr.   Dod» 

Scollard.     In    a    few    years, 
Crilly,  when  I  had  more  official  M 
ence  and  some  reputation. 

Anna.     Then  he  would  have  ■ 


myself  would  want  to  be  in  a  perfeaif 
solvent,  position. 

Anna.      Besides,  James  has  no  1 

Scollard.  I  never  had  the  chu* 
of  putting  monev  bv  —  Family  f»B* 
Mrs.  Crilly. 

Anna.  And  we  don't  want  to  tap 
life  in  a  poor  way. 
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tl  Mrs.  Crilly.  You  won't  want  the 
mm  whole  of  the  money.  Til  give  you  forty 
K  ^pounds  now. 

f  z.  Crilly.  And  forty  when  the  first 
m  johild  is  born. 

_      Anna.     Oh,  father,  how  can  you  say 
mmnh  a  thing? 

-  Scollard.  I  need  only  say  this. 
^  Anna  and  myself  were  talking  over 
e_  .affairs,  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
^it  would  be  best  not  to  start  with  less 

than  eighty  pounds.     [He  rises]  I  have 
b     to  go  down  to  the  Board  Room  now,  for 
"X  there  is  a  meeting  of  the  Guardians. 
~  [He  goes  towards  door] 

*        Crilly.     Won't  you  take  a  glass? 
^      Scollard.     No,  thanks,  Mr.  Crilly. 
Z^  I  never  touch  stimulants.     Good  day 
■*  to  you  all. 

[He  goes  out.     Crofton  Crilly 
goes  after  him] 
Mrs.  Crilly.     Anna,  you  won't  be 

*  ■*  deprived  ofyour  money. 

Anna.     Then  what  s  the  difficulty, 
*k  mother? 
L  Mrs.  Crilly.     Let  half  of  the  money 

,  remain  with  us  for  a  while. 

~       Anna.     But,  mother,  if  I  don't  get 
42    all  my  monev,  what  security  have  I 

*  that  what's  left  will  be  good  in  six 
^  months  or  a  year? 

—  Mrs.  Crilly.  I'll  watch  the  money 
*■    for  you,  Anna. 

Anna.     It's  hard  to  keep  a  hold  on 
m    money  in  a  town  where  business  is  going 

*  down. 

^  Mrs.  Crilly.  Forty  pounds  will  be 
r    given  to  you  and  forty  pounds  will  be 

*  kept  safe  for  you. 

Anna.     Forty  pounds!    There's  not 
*>    a  small  farmer  comes  into  the  shop  but 

*  his  daughter  has  more  of  a  dowry  than 
L     forty  pounds. 

k  Mas.  Crilly.  Think  of  all  who 
i     marry  without  a  dowry  at  all. 

*  Anna.  You  wouldn't  have  me  go  to 
James  Scollard  without  a  dowry? 

Mrs.  Crilly.     Well,  you  know  the 

r     way  we're  situated.     If  you  insist  on 

getting   eighty   pounds   we'll   have  to 

*  make  an  overdraft  on  the  bank,  and, 
in  the  way  business  is,  I  don't  know 
how  we'll  ever  recover  it. 

k  Anna.  There  won't  be  much  left 
out  of  eighty  pounds  when  we  get  what 

*  suits  us  in  furniture. 

Mrs.  Crilly.     I  could  let  you  have 
i     some  furniture. 

*  Anna.  No,  mother.  We  want  to 
start  in  a  way  that  is  different  from  this 

►     house. 


Mrs.  Crilly.  You'll  want  all  the 
money  together? 

Anna.     All  of  it,  mother. 

Mas.  Crilly.  You'll  have  to  get  if 
so.    But  you're  very  hard,  Anna. 

Anna.  This  house  would  teach  any 
one  to  look  to  themselves. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Come  upstairs. 
[Anna  goes,  left]  Three  hundred  pounds 
of  a  loss.  Eighty  pounds  with  that. 
I'm  terrified  when  I  think. 

[She  goes  after  Anna' 

[Crofton  Crilly  comes  in  from  shop. 
He  takes  glass  of  whisky  from  table, 
and  sits  down  in  armchair] 

Crilly.  I  don't  know  what  Mari- 
anne's to  do  at  all.  She  has  a  shocking 
lot  to  contend  with.  Can  anything  be 
got  from  the  old  man,  I  wonder? 

[Albert  Crilly  comes  in  by  door,  left] 

Albert.     Well,  pa. 

Crilly.  Well,  Albert.  What's  the 
news  in  the  town,  Albert? 

Albert.  They  say  that  you've 
backed  a  bill  for  Covey. 

Crilly.  If  your  mother  hears  that 
kind  of  talk  she'll  be  vexed,  Albert. 

Albert.     But  did  you  back  the  bill? 

Crilly.  For  Heaven's  sake,  let  me 
alone,  Albert.    Yes,  I  backed  the  bill. 

Albert.     How  much? 

Crilly.  You'll  hear  all  about  it  from 
your  mother. 

Albert.  They  say  the  bill  was  for 
three  hundred. 

Crilly.     It  was  three  or  thereabouts. 

Albert.  Ton  my  word,  father,  the 
mother  will  have  to  take  out  a  manda- 
mus against  you. 

Crilly  [with  parental  dignity].  Don't 
talk  to  me  in  that  way,  Sir. 

Albert.  It's  scandalous,  really.  I 
expect  you've  ruined  the  business. 

Crilly.  I  hate  the  world  and  all  its 
works  and  pomps. 

Albert.  I  believe  you've  done  for 
the  business.     I'm  going  away. 

Crilly.  Then  you've  got  the  other 
appointment? 

Albert.  Temporary  clerkship  in  the 
Land  Department.  I  wonder  would  the 
mother  let  me  have  the  money  for 
clothes? 

Crilly  [desperately].  Don't  mention 
it  at  all  to  her. 

Albert.  I  have  a  card  from  a  Dublin 
tailor  in  my  pocket.  If  I  could  pay  him 
for  one  suit,  I  <somV&  ^j&\»  vasi^BSK.  *s 
\  tick. 
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Chilly.  I  tell  you  not  to  talk  to 
your  mother  about  money.  That  fellow, 
Seullnrd,  has  put  her  out. 

Albert.     How's  that? 

Crillv.  Money  again.  Wants  the 
whole  of  Anna's  portion  down.  And 
Anna's  backing  him  up,  too.  I  don't 
know  how  your  mother  can  stand  it.  I 
don't  like  Scullard.  Then  you  won't  be 
staying  on,  Albert,  to  do  the  stock- 
taking in  the  Workhouse? 

Albert.  No;  they'll  have  to  get 
some  one  elae.  I'm  glad  to  be  out  of 
that  job. 

Chilly.     I'm  cot  sorry,  Albert. 

Albbbt.  The  mothrr  would  expect 
me  to  do  something  queer  in  my  report. 

Chilly.  Between  you  and  me, 
Albert,  women  aren't  acquainted  with 
the  working  of  affairs,  and  they  expwl 
unusual  things  to  happen.  Who  will 
they  make  stoektaker.  now? 

Albert.  Young  Dobbs,  likely.  I 
suppose  the  whole  busiuess  about  the 
coal  will  come  out  then? 

Chilly.  I  suppose  it  will;  but  say 
nothing  about  it  now,  Albert.     Let  the 

Albert.  What  does  the  old  man 
think  about  it  now? 

Crillv.  He's  very  close  to  himself. 
1  think  he  has  forgotten  all  about  it. 


Albert.     We     haven't 
lere. 

Confound  yon  ft 


insolence. 

the  shop  —  Fell*  Tournour. 

Muskerrt.  Bid  Tournour  «cn 
tome. 

Albert  [talking  into  the  »hofi\.  T 
wanted  here,  Tournour.  Come  a 
or  111  entertain  tho  boss  with  ' 
Devil's  Rambles."  [He  turn*  to  1 
kerry]   I   was  given    the  job  of  fl 

McsKEiutT.  That's  &  nuttUr 
yourself. 

Albert.     I  don't  think  I'll  tab 

M  i  ■>  k  i-:  nR  v .     Why  won't  you  ttt 
Albert.     1  don't  know  what  W 
about  the  fifty  tons  of  coal. 

MCBKF.BBV.       I     W&B     tOO      ptvOS 

about  the  coal.     But  don't  hav»  ■ 
the  loss  of  fifty  pounds  through  u 

Albert,  All  right,  grandfather. 
see  you  through. 

MtiSKERRY.  Confound  yon  * 
puppy. 

[Felix    Tocrvouh    rnUrt.      Hi 
prosperous.     Hf  hat  on  a  UW 
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Albert.    Well,  so-long,  gents. 

[He  goes  out  by  shop  door] 

M  us kerry.  Let  me  see  you,  Tour- 
nour. 

Tournour.     I'm  plain  to  be  seen. 

M  us  kerry.  Who  recommended  you 
for  Ward-master? 

Tournour.  Them  that  had  the 
power. 

Muskerry.  I  would  not  have  done 
it,  Tournour. 

Tournour.  No.  And  still,  d'ye  see, 
I'm  up  and  not  down.  Well,  111  be 
going. 

Muskerry.  Come  back  here,  Tour- 
nour. I  made  it  a  rule  that  no  Ward- 
master  should  let  drink  be  brought  in  to 
the  paupers. 

Tournour.  It's  a  pity  you're  not 
Master  still ! 

Muskerry.     What  are  you  saying? 

Tournour.  It's  a  pity  that  you're 
not  still  the  Master  over  us. 

Muskerry.  Tournour,  you're  for- 
getting yourself. 

Tournour.  Well,  maybe  you  are 
still  the  Master. 

Muskerry.  How  dare  you  speak 
to  me  with  such  effrontery  ?  How  dare 
you? 

Tournour.  I  dunno.  I'm  going 
away  now,  if  your  honour  has  nothing 
more  to  say  to  me.  [He  turn*  to  go] 

Muskerry.  You  shall  not.  You 
shall  not,  I  say. 

Tournour.     What? 

Muskerry.  You  shall  not  go  away 
until  you've  apologised  to  me. 

Tournour.  Don't  be  talking, 
Thomas  Muskerry.  You're  not  Master 
over  me. 

Muskerry.  Not  the  Master  over 
you? 

Tournour.  No.  There's  an  end  to 
your  sway,  Mr.  Muskerry. 

Muskerry.  Go  out  of  the  house. 
No,  stay  here.  You  think  I'm  out  of 
the  Workhouse.  No.  That's  not  so. 
I've  claims,  great  claims,  on  it  still. 
Not  for  nothing  was  I  there  for  thirty 
years,  the  pattern  for  the  officials  of 
Ireland. 

Tournour.  Twenty-nine  years,  I'm 
telling  you. 

Muskerry.  The  Guardians  will  take 
account  of  me. 

Tournour.  And  maybe  they  would, 
too. 

Muskerry.     What's  that  you're  say- 

Tournour.    The   Guardians   might 


take  an  account  of  Thomas  Muskerry 
in  a  way  he  mightn't  like. 

[He  goes  to  door] 

Muskerry.  Come  back  here,  Felix 
Tournour. 

Tournour.  I'm  not  your  sub-ser- 
vant. 

Muskerry.     Stand  here  before  me. 

Tournour.  Yiu  and  your  before 
me!  Your  back  to  heaven  and  your 
belly  to  hell. 

Muskerry.  Go  away.  Go  away 
out  of  this. 

Tournour.  Don't  try  to  down-face 
me.    I  know  something  about  you. 

Muskerry.     About  me  I 

Tournour.  Aye,  you  and  your  fifty 
tons  of  coal.  [Muskerry  aoes  back 
from  him]  Great  claims  on  the  Work- 
house have  you.  The  Guardians  will 
take  account  of  you.  Will  they?  Talk 
to  them  about  the  fifty  tons  of  coal. 
Go  and  do  that,  my  pattern  of  the 
officials  of  Ireland ! 

[Tournour  goes  out  by  shop, 
Muskerry  stands  with  his 
hands  on  the  armchair] 

Muskerry.  This  minute  I'll  go 
down  to  the  Guardians  and  make  my 
complaint.  [He  notices  his  appearance] 
I'm  going  about  all  day  with  my  boots 
unlaced.  I'm  falling  into  bad  ways,  bad, 
slovenly  ways.  And  my  coat  needs 
brushing,  too.  [He  takes  off  his  coat  and 
aoes  to  window  and  brushes  it]  That's 
Myles  Gorman  going  back  to  the  Work- 
house. I  couldn't  walk  with  my  head 
held  as  high  as  that.  In  this  house  I 
am  losing  my  uprightness.  I'll  do  more 
than  lace  my  boots  and  brush  my  coat. 
I'll  go  down  to  the  Guardians  and  I'll 
pay  them  back  their  fifty  pounds. 

[Anna  Crilly  comes  in  from  left  with  a 
bowl  of  soup] 

Anna.     Here's  your  soup,  grandpapa. 

Muskerry.  I  can't  take  it  now, 
Anna.  [He  puts  on  hi*  coat] 

Anna.  Are  you  going  out,  grand- 
papa? 

Muskerry.  I'm  going  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

Anna.     Are  you,  grandpapa? 

Muskerry.  Yes,  Anna,  I  am.  I'm 
going  to  pay  them  back  their  fifty 
pounds. 

Anna.  And  have  you  the  fifty 
pounds? 

Muskerry.    Xwa  Tas*2w8t\>»*^^ 

\  me. 
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na.  Sit  down,  grandpapa,  and 
your  soup. 

is  kerb  v.  No,  Anna,  I  won't  take 
ling  until  my  mind  is  at  rest  about 
oal.  A  certain  person  has  spoken 
■  in  a  way  I'll  never  submit  to  be 
in  to  again. 

[Mrs.  Ck>lly  comes  in] 
is.  Chilly.     What  has  happened 


Felix  Tournour  knows 
t  the  coal,  Marianne.    He  can  dis- 

me  before  the  world. 

sa.     And  grandpapa  wants  to  go 

0   the   Guardians   and    pay    them 

the  fifty  pounds. 

(a.  Chilly.     Wait  until  we  consult 

icollard.  [Anka  foa  out] 

jbkerry.     No,      Marianne.     I'm 

,-oing  to  be  a  party  to  this  any 

r.     I'm  going  before  the  Guardians. 

TU  pay  them  back  their  fifty  pounds. 

is.  Chilly.     Fifty  pounds.     From 

place  is  fifty  pounds  to  eome  so 

jskehhy.    I'll  ask  you  to  give  me 
fty  pounds,  Marianne. 
IB.  Cbilly.     I'll  do  no  such  thing. 
is  getting  married,  and  she  claims 

iskerhy.     Anna  getting  married. 
was  kept  from  me.     And  who  is 


died  pounds  h&n  been   taken  trim  * 


pounds. 

Mdskerey.  lie  baeked  a  fail  It 
three  hundred  pounds.  And  da  ;■ 
think,  Marianne  Orilly,  there  e»*  it 
any  luck,  in  a  bouse  wlit-ru  sueb  4  ua( 
f<:'ulii  happen;'  I  U-ll  you  tlwmtt* 
luck  nor  grace  in  your  house.  \Bi  r* 
his  hat  and  got*  to  cupboard  to  frfb 


God.     I'm  made  cry  at   the  thineilk 
happen  in  this  house. 
Mas.  Chilly.     What  is  it? 


ibis  In  nine,  and  I II  never  put  fool  of 
it  again. 

Mas.  Chilly.  And  where  will  m 
go? 

Moskerry.  I'll  go  before  to*  Bert 
of  Guardians  and  I'll  ask  then  to  p» 

Mrs.  Crilly.  What  do  jroa  «M> 
mo  to  do  for  you  ? 

Muskerry.  Give  mo  fifty  pound* 
so  that  I  can  pay  th«ra  off  now. 

Mrs.  Criij.v,     Ifavvn't    I    (old  m 
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Mrs.  Chilly.  He  will.  But  every- 
tiing  will  have  been  made  public,  and 
tie  money  will  have  to  be  paid. 

Anna  [at  the  window].  There  he  is 
oing  down  the  street,  mother. 

Mrs.  Crilly.     Which  way? 

Anna.  Towards  the  Workhouse. 
,nd  here's  the  doctor's  daughter  com- 
i*  into  the  shop  again,  mother. 

Mrs.  Crillt.  I'll  go  out  and  see 
er  myself.  [As  she  goes  out  she  hands 
lNNa  a  cheque]  That's  the  last  cheque 
'U  be  able  to  make  out.  There's  your 
ighty  pounds,  Anna. 

[She  goes  into  the  shop] 

Anna.  We  can  begin  to  get  the 
irniture  now. 

[She  sits  down  at  the  table  and 
makes  some  calculation  with  a 
pencil] 

[curtain] 


ACT   III 

"he  infirm  ward  in  the  Workhouse.  En- 
trance from  corridor ,  right.  Forward, 
left,  are  three  beds  with  bedding 
folded  upon  them.  Back,  left,  is  a 
door  leading  into  Select  Ward.  This 
door  is  closed,  and  a  large  key  is 
in  lock.  Fireplace  with  a  grating 
around  it,  left.  Back,  right,  is  a 
window  with  little  leaded  panes. 

t  is  noon  on  a  May  day,  but  the  light  in- 
side the  ward  is  feeble. 

ywo  paupers  are  seated  at  fire.  One  of 
them,  Mickib  Cripes,  is  a  man  of 
fifty,  stooped  and  hollouxhested,  but 
with  quick  blue  eyes.  The  other  man, 
Tom  Shanley,  is  not  old,  but  he 
looks  broken  and  listless.  Myles 
Gorman,  still  in  pauper  dress,  is 
standing  before  window,  an  expect- 
ant look  on  his  face. 

'hom  as  Muskerry  enters  from  corridor. 
He  wears  his  own  clothes,  but  he  has 
let  them  get  into  disorder.  His  hair 
and  beard  are  disordered,  and  he 
seems  very  much  broken  down. 
Nevertheless,  he  looks  as  if  his  mind 
were  composed. 

Muskerry.  It's  dark  in  here, 
lichael. 

Cripes.     It  is,  sir. 

Muskerry.  I  find  it  very  spiritless 
fter  coming  up  from  the  chapel.  Don't 
ass  your  whole  day  here.    Go  down 


into  the  yard.  [He  stands  before  the 
window]  This  is  the  first  fine  day,  and 
you  ought  to  go  out  along  the  country 
road.  Ask  the  Master  for  leave.  It's 
the  month  of  May,  and  you'll  be  glad 
of  the  sight  of  the  grass  and  the  smell 
of  the  bushes.  Now  here's  a  remarkable 
thing.  I  venture  to  think  that  the  like 
of  this  has  never  happened  before. 
Here  are  the  bees  swarming  at  the 
window  pane. 

Gorman.  You'll  hear  my  pipes  on 
the  road  to-day.  That's  as  sure  as  the 
right  hand  is  on  my  body. 

[He  goes  out  by  corridor  door] 

Cripes.  Myles  Gorman  must  have 
been  glad  to  hear  that  buzzing. 

Muskerry.  Why  was  Myles  glad 
to  hear  it? 

Shanley.  He  was  leaving  on  the 
first  fine  day. 

Cripes.  The  buzzing  at  the  pane 
would  let  any  one  know  that  the  air 
is  nice  for  a  journey. 

Muskerry.  I  am  leaving  to-day, 
myself. 

Cripes.  And  where  are  you  going, 
Mr.  Muskerry? 

Muskerry.  I'm  going  to  a  place  of 
my  own. 

[Muskerry  goes  into  the  Select 
Ward] 

Cripes.  I'll  tell  you  what  brought 
Thomas  Muskerry  back  to  the  Work- 
house to  be  an  inmate  in  it.  Living  in  a 
bad  house.  Living  with  his  own.  That's 
what  brought  him  back.  And  that's 
what  left  me  here,  too. 

Shanley  [listlessly].  The  others  have 
the  flour,  and  we  may  hawk  the  bran. 

[An  Old  Pauper  comes  into  the  ward. 
His  face  looks  bleached.  He  has 
the  handle  of  a  sweeping-brush  for  a 
staff.  He  moves  about  the  ward, 
muttering  to  himself.  He  seats  him- 
self on  chair,  right] 

The  Old  Man  [speaking  as  if  think- 
ing aloud].  I  was  at  twelve  o'clock 
Mass.  Now  one  o'clock  would  be  a  late 
Mass.  I  was  at  Mass  at  one  o'clock. 
Wouldn't  that  be  a  long  time  to  keep  a 
priest,  and  he  fasting  the  whole  time? 

Cripes.  I'll  tell  you  what  Thomas 
Muskerry  did  when  he  left  the  bad 
house  he  was  in. 

[He  puts  coal  on  the  fire] 

The  Old  Man.  I  was  at  one  o'clock 
Mass  in  Skibbereen.  I  know  where 
Skibbereen   is   well.      In    the   County 
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Cork.  Cork  is  a  big  county.  As  big  as 
Dublin  and  Wicklow.  That's  where  the 
people  died  when  there  wis  the  hunger. 

CbIPW.  He  MM  before  Lin  ■  meet- 
iBt  of  llit'  Guardian?,  and  be  told  then 
lie  owed  them  I  he  whole  of  his  year's 
l-'i^imi.  Then  he  got  some  sort  of  a 
stroke,  and  he  hroke  down.  And  the 
Uuardians  Rave  him  the  Select  Ward 
there  tor  himself. 

ShaNi.ey.     They  did  well  for  him. 

Whv    wouldn't     they    rive 

him  the  Select   Ward.'      It's  right  that 

1  lie  little  room,  and  not  have  to 

make  down  the  pauper's  bod  with  the 

Shanley.  He  was  at  the  altar  to- 
day, and  ho  stayed  in  the  chape!  after 

Cbipes.     He'll  be  here  shortly. 

The  Old  Man.  Skibbereen!  That's 
where  the  people  died  when  there  was 
(I"'  hunger.     Men  and  women  without 

Oottn*,  or  even  their  clothes  off.  Just 
buried.  Skibbereen  I  remember  well, 
for  I  was  a  whole  man  then.  And  the 
village.  For  there  are  people  Uving  in 
il  yet.     They  didn't  all  die. 

Shan  ley.  We'll  have  somebody  else 
in  Um  Seleol  Ward  this  evening. 

Cm  pes.  That's  what  they  were 
talking  about.  The  nuns  are  sending 
a  patient  up  here. 

Svakley.  I  suppose  the  Ward- 
master  will  be  ID  here  to  regulate  the 
room.  \He  rises] 

Cbipkb.  Aye,  the  Ward-master. 
PflJSl  Tuurnour.  the  Ward-master. 
J  mi  1 1  BOme  to  your  own  place  at  last, 
Pelfs  Tournour. 

BbanlBT.  Felix  Tournour  will  he 
coming  the  master  over  me  if  he  finds 

[SbANLEY  QOCX  mit\ 

I  i;  ii  >.  Felix  Tournour!  That's 
the  lad  that  will  be  eoming  in  with  his 
head  up  like  the  gander  that's  after 
heating  down  a  child. 


It'.. 


lie  t 


Cbwbtt.      Is  Mr.  Muskerry  here? 

He's  in  the  room."   [-4  sound 
ef  u-fllrr  sploshing  and  Ihr  moitmerda  of  a 
kntru    prraon    ore    heard]     Will    you   be 
•(H-nking  with  him.  young  fellow? 
i       I  will. 

Tell  hint,  like  a  uood  little 

Uiy,  that  the  oul'  men  would  be  under 

■  ritYimr  to  him  if  he  left  it  hit  of  tobacco. 

■,i  forget  tb*tr 


(        i. 


ChRIWTT.       I   won't  forget  il. 

Cripes.      I  don't   want   to  be  i 
way  of  Felix  Toumom 
down  to  tho  yard,    but   we'll  »* 
Muskerry  wheu  he's  going  away, 

Moskebry  [within].  Is  thai 
Christy  Clarke  V 

Chribty.      It  is,  Mr.  Muskerrv 

MttsKEHRv.  Have  v.,u  anv 
Christy? 

Christy.     No  news, 
mother   ia   in    the   cottage,    and 
p.. 'Tin-  you  to-day. 

Mdbkerhy.  I'll  be 
to-day,  Christy.  I'm  cleaning  n 
(.1  sound  of  splashing  and  moving 
The  Guardians  were  good  to  gi 
Uttle  house  for  me.  I'd  aa  he 
there  as  in  a  mansion.  There's 
half  an  acre  of  land  to  the  placr 
I'll  do  work  on  the  ground  from  ti 
time,  for  it's  a  good  thing  for  a  n 
get  the  smell  of  the  clay. 

Christy.  And  how  are  yo 
health,  Mr.  MuskerryT 

MuBEBBBT.  I'm  very  w,-ll  in  li 
I  was  anointed,  you  know,  and 
that  I  mended  miraculously. 

Christy.     And  what  about  tin 

MUSKERRY.  I'm  a-  I 
dred  pounds.  They  aslo 
the  pension.     1  hope  I 

[He  comes  out.    He  ha*  on  fw 

coat,   and   sin  relied   thirl. 

shirt  is  triilril  and  crush* 

Muskerry.     On    Saturdays    I 

my  marketing.     I'll  i 

and    I'll   buy   the   bit   of   meat  fi 
dinner  on  Sunday.      But  whnt  at 
doing  with  this  portma  ■ 
Christy.     I'm  going 

M  OHKEBBY.       Tn   B    Ml 

Chbibty.     To  ft  situation  in  L> 

Muskerry.    I  wish  you  luck.  CI 

\Ht  thokes  hand*  with  the  boy,  at 

down    on    a   ehair\      I    was    dreami 

new  things  all  last  night.      New 

new  sheets,  everything  new. 

Christy.     I  want  to  be  aomrtl 

Musk  erst.     What  do  you  wi 

be? 

Christy.     A  writer. 

Muskerry.     A  writer  of  books, 

Cbristy-     Yes.  a  writer  of  boo 

Muskerry. 

me  do  you  hear  anything.      That 

sound  "i  bees  swarming  at  Ui«  wi 

That's  a  good  augury  for  you,  CI 
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Christy.     All  life's  before  me. 
Muskerry.     Will  you  give  heed  to 
*►    what  I  tell  you? 

-         Christy.     I'll  give  hoed  to  it,  Mr. 
^  Muskerry. 

w       Muskerry.     Live  a  good  life. 
Christy.     I  give  heed  to  you. 
Muskerry.     Your  mother  had  great 
3E  hardship  in  rearing  you. 

Christy.     I   know   that,   Mr.   Mus- 
kerry, but  now  I'm  able  for  the  world. 
— -      Muskerry.     I   wish   success   to   all 
~j  your  efforts.     Be  very  careful  of  your 

personal  appearance. 
T       Christy.     I  will,  Mr.  Muskerry. 
rj       Muskerry.     Get     yourself    a    new 
■s  cravat  before  you  leave  the  town. 

Christy.     I'll  get  it. 
^         Muskerry.     I  think  I'd  look  better 
,    myself  if  I  had  a  fresher  shirt. 
"  Christy.     I  saw  clean  shirts  of  yours 

before  the  fire  last  night  in  my  mother's 
liouse. 

Muskerry.  I  wish  I  could  get  one 
before  I  leave  this  place. 

Christy.  Will  I  run  off  and  get  one 
for  you  ? 

Muskerry.  Would  you,  Christy? 
Would  it  be  too  much  trouble? 

[Muskerry  rises] 
Christy.  I'll  go  now. 
Muskerry.  You're  a  very  willing 
boy,  Christy,  and  you're  sure  to  get 
on.  [He  goes  to  a  little  broken  mirror  on 
the  wall]  I  am  white  and  loose  of  flesh, 
and  that's  not  a  good  sign  with  me, 
Christy.  I'll  tell  you  something.  If 
I  were  staying  here  to-night,  it's  the 
pauper's  bed  Id  have  to  sleep  on. 

[Mrs.  Crilly  comes  to  the  door] 
Mrs.    Crilly.     Well,    I    see    you're 
making  ready  for  your  departure. 

Muskerry  [who  has  become  uneasy], 
I  am  ready  for  my  departure. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  And  this  young  man 
has  come  for  you,  I  suppose? 

Muskerry.  This  young  man  is 
minding  his  own  business. 

Christy.  I'm  going  out  now  to  got 
a  shirt  for  the  Master. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  A  starched  shirt,  I 
suppose,  Christy.  Go  down  to  our 
house,  and  tell  Mary  to  give  you  one 
of  the  shirts  that  are  folded  up. 

Muskerry.  The  boy  will  go  where 
he  was  bid  go. 

Mrs.  Crilly.     Oh,  very  well.    Run, 

'      Christy,  and  do  the  message  for  the 

Master.  [Christy  Clarke  goes  out] 

Muskerry.     I     don't     know    what 

brought  you  here  to-day. 


Mrs.  Crilly.  Well,  I  wanted  to 
see  you. 

Muskerry.  You  could  come  to  see 
me  when  I  was  settled  down. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Settled  in  the  cottage 
the  Guardians  have  given  you? 

Muskerry.     Yes,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Crilly  [with  nervous  excite- 
ment, restrained].  No  one  of  us  will  ever 
go  near  the  place. 

Muskerry.  Well,  you'll  please 
yourself. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  You  put  a  slight  on 
us  all  when  you  go  there  to  live. 

Muskerry.  Well,  I've  lived  with 
you  to  my  own  loss. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Our  house  is  the  best 
house  in  the  town,  and  I'm  the  nearest 
person  to  you. 

Muskerry.  Say  nothing  more  about 
that. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Well,  maybe  you  do 
right  not  to  live  with  us,  but  you  ought 
not  to  forsake  us  altogether. 

Muskerry.  And  what  do  you  mean 
by  forsaking  you  altogether? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  When  you  leave  the 
place  and  do  not  even  turn  your  step 
in  our  direction  it's  a  sign  to  all  who 
want  to  know  that  you  forsake  us 
altogether. 

Muskerry.  What  do  you  want  me 
to  do? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Come  up  to  Cross 
Street  with  me,  have  dinner  and  spend 
the  night  with  us.  People  would  have 
less  to  talk  about  if  you  did  that. 

Muskerry.  You  always  have  a 
scheme. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Come  to  us  for  this 
evening  itself. 

Muskerry.  I  wish  you  wouldn't 
trouble  me,  woman.  Can't  you  see 
that  when  I  go  out  of  this  I  want  to  go 
to  my  own  place? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  You  can  go  there  to- 
morrow. 

Muskerry.  Preparations  are  made 
for  me. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  You  don't  know  what 
preparations. 

Muskerry.  Two  pounds  of  the  best 
beef-steak  were  ordered  to  be  sent  up 
to-day. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  I  wouldn't  trust  that 
woman,  Mrs.  Clarke,  to  cook  potatoes. 

Muskerry.  Well,  I'll  trust  her, 
ma'am. 

Mrs.  Crilly  [taking  Muskerry's 
sleeve].     Don't  go  to-day,  anyway. 

Muskerry.     You're     very     anxious 
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i  ba  d 


with  you.     What  do 


to  get 

yon  nut  from  me; 

Mrs.  Crilly.  We  want  nothing 
from  you.  You  know  how  insecure  our 
boaloen  is.  When  it's  known  in  the 
torn  thai  yon  tomJoe  us,  everybody  win 

Mcskerry.  God  knows  I  did  every- 
thing that  a  man  could  do  Tor  you  and 
yours.  I  won't  forget  you.  I  haven't 
niu.  li  life  loft  to  me,  and  1  want  to  live 
to  myself. 

Mrs.  Chilly.  I  know.  Sure  I  lie 
awako  at  night,  too  tired  to  sleep,  and 
long  to  get  away  from  the  things  that 
are  pressing  in  on  me.  1  know  that 
people  are  glad  of  their  own  way.  and 
glad  to  live  in  the  way  that  they  like. 
Win  n  I  hoard  the  birds  stirring  I  cried 
to  he  away  in  some  place  whew  1  Won't 
hoar  the  thing  that?  always  krinrkini: 
at  my  head.  The  business  has  to  ho 
minded,  and  it's  Burning  away  from  us 
like  water.  And  listen,  if  my  confine- 
ment eomes  on  me  and  I  worried  as  I 
was  last  year,  nothing  can  save  me. 
I'll  die,  surely. 

Mfskerry   {moved].     What  more  do 

Pyou  want  mo  to  do  7 
Mrs,   Crilly.     Stay  with   us  for  a 
while,  so  that  we'll  have  the  name  of 
your  support. 

MusKERitY.  I'll  come  hack  to  you 
in  a  week. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  That  wouldn't  do  at 
all-  There's  a  reason  for  what  I  ask. 
The  town  must  know  that  you  aro  with 
us  from  the  time  you  leave  this. 

Mohkehry  [with  emotion],  God  help 
me  with  you  all,  and  God  direct  mo 

I  what  to  do. 
Mrs.  Crilly.     It's  not  in  you  to  let 
ua  down. 
[Mcskerry     (uraa    away.       His 
head    is    bent.      Mrs.    Crilly 
goes  to  him] 
Mcskerry.     Will  you  never  he  done 
taHng  from  me?     I  want  to  leave  this 
and  go  to  a  place  of  my  own. 
[Mcskerry   puts  his  hand  to  his 
eyes.     When  he.  lowers  his  hand 
again    Mns.    Chilly   Ini/x   ktrt 
in  it.    Christy  Clarke  comes 
in.     Mcskkrry   turns  to   him. 
Ml'SMiHtrt    Ikih   'hoi   rn/hn,] 
Mcskerry.     Well,    Christy,    I'll    be 
■ending  you  book  on  another  message. 
[Mrs.    Crilly    makes   a   sign    to 
Christy  not  to  speak] 
Mcskerry.     Go  to  your  mother  and 
toll  her  — 


Christy.     I    met    my    mother  «v 
Mcskerry.      Did   she  got  the  ttmr 

A,  ■<    Ill 

Chribty.     My  mother  w 
from  the  cottage. 

Mobkbeby.  Who  sent  your  molW 
away  from  the  cottage? 

Christy.     Mrs.  Crillv  sent  h«r**v 

Muskerry.  And  wLy  did  yon  i 
that,  ma'am? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  I  sent  Mary  to  Mp 
to  prepare  the  place  for  you,  and  u« 
niiiii.iii  w;i,«  impertinent  to  Mary - 

Mcskerry.     Well,  ma'am? 

Mrs.    Crilly.     I     N 

Muskirhy.      And   bo  you   I 

yourself  to  dispose  of  the  s..;n'iwu  J 
my  house  ? 

Mrs.  Crilly,  I  daresay  youTI  ub 
the  woman's  part  against  my  daughter 

Mcskerry-     No,    ma'am.    I'll  Uto 

no  one's   side,   but    I'll    tell     . 
want  my  own  life,  and   1    wo 
terfered  with. 

Mrs.    Chilly.      I'm    sorry   for  »btf 
occurred,  and  I'll  apologise  to 
tnothet  if  yon  like. 

Mbskerby.      1    won't    be    i 
with,   I   loll   you.      Prom    this 
I'm   free   of   my   own    life. 
Christy  Clarke,  go  downstairs  and  id 
i  In'   Master,  Mr.  Scotland,  that  1  mil 
to  soo  him. 

[Chhihty  Clarke  eon  *4 

Mrs.  Crilly.  I  may  as  won  W 
you  something  else.  None  of  the  thiftp 
you  ordered  were  sent  up  to  the  cottitfi 

MOSKERRT,       Do   you    tell    I :  . 

Mus.  Crilly.     I  went  rotu 
shop,  aud  everything  you  ordered  m 

MussEiiHT,     And  what 
iriR  of  that,  ma'am? 

Mrs.  Crilly,     If  the  town  knew  n* 
were  going  from  us,  in 
havo  to  put  up  the  shutters. 

M  i  -i.  hjiiiii  Well,  I'll  walk  out  rf 
this,  and  when  I  come  to  the  road  II 
go  my  own  way. 

Mrs.  Crilly.     We  can't  prevent  w 

Mcskerry.     No,  ma'am, 
prevent  me. 

Mrs.  Crilly.     You've  got 
charge,  I  suppose? 

Mcskerry.  I've  given  three  honn' 
untie...  and  I'll  get  my  discbarge  no* 

Mrb.  Crilly   [at  corridor  door],    **" 
can't,   prevent   you   going   if   you  ■ 
tho  doctor's  discharge. 
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Mubkerry.  The  doctor's  discharge ! 
He  would  have  given  it  to  me  — 

Mrs.  Crilly.  You  can't  leave  with- 
out the  doctor's  sanction. 

Muskerry.  Out  of  this  house  I  will 
go  to-day.  [James  Scollard  enters] 

Scollard.  I  believe  you  want  to 
see  me,  Mr.  Muskerry. 

Muskerry.  I  do,  Mr.  Scollard. 
I  am  leaving  the  house. 

Scollard.  I  will  be  glad  to  take  up 
the  necessary  formalities  for  you,  Mr. 
Muskerry. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  First  of  all,  has  the 
doctor  marked  my  father  off  the  in- 
firmary list? 

Scollard.  No,  Mrs.  Crilly.  'Now 
that  I  recall  the  list,  he  has  not. 

Muskerry.  I  waited  after  Mass 
to-day,  and  I  missed  seeing  him. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  My  father  was  seri- 
ously ill  only  a  short  time  ago,  and  I  do 
not  believe  he  is  in  a  fit  state  to  leave 
the  infirmary. 

Scollard.  That  certainly  has  to  be 
considered.  Without  the  doctor  ex- 
plicitly sending  you  down  to  the  body 
of  the  house  you  are  hardly  under  my 
jurisdiction,  Mr.  Muskerry. 

Muskerry.  Mr.  Scollard,  I  ask  you 
to  give  me  leave  to  go  out  of  the  Work- 
house for  a  day.  You  can  do  this  on 
your  own  responsibility. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  In  the  present  state 
of  his  mind  it's  not  likely  he  would 
return  to-night.  Then  if  anything 
happened  him  your  situation  is  at 
stake. 

Muskerry.  I'm  not  a  pauper.  I'll 
go  out  of  this  to-day  without  leave  or 
license  from  any  of  you. 

Scollard.  As  you  know  yourself, 
Mr.  Muskerry,  it  would  be  as  much  as 
my  situation  is  worth  to  let  you  depart 
in  that  way. 

Muskerry.     Well,  go  I  will. 

Scollard.  I  cannot  permit  it,  Mr. 
Muskerry.  I  say  it  with  the  greatest 
respect. 

Muskerry.  How  long  will  you  keep 
me  here? 

Scollard.  Until  the  doctor  visits 
the  house. 

Muskerry.  That  will  be  on  Mon- 
day morning. 

Scollard.  And  this  is  Saturday, 
Mr.  Muskerry. 

Muskerry.  And  where  will  you 
put  me  until  Monday? 

Scollard.  Other  arrangements  will 
be  made  for  you. 


Muskerry.  It's  the  pauper's  bed 
you  would  give  me ! 

Scollard.  The  old  arrangements 
will  continue.  Can  I  do  anything 
further  for  you,  Mr.  Muskerry? 

Muskerry.  No,  you  can  do  nothing 
further  for  me.  It's  a  great  deal  you 
have  done  for  me!  It's  the  pauper's 
bed  you  have  given  me ! 

[He  goes  into  the  Select  Ward] 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Sit  down,  Mr. 
Scollard.    I  want  to  speak  to  you. 

[Mrs.  Crilly  seats  herself  at  the 
table,    Scollard  sits  down  also] 

Mrs.  Crilly.  The  bank  manager  is 
in  the  town  to-day,  and  there  are  people 
waiting  to  tell  him  whether  my  father 
goes  to  our  house  or  goes  away  from  us. 

Scollard.  No  doubt  there  are,  Mrs. 
Crilly. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  But  you  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  that,  Mr.  Scollard. 

Scollard.     No,  Mrs.  Crilly. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  I  have  my  own  battle 
to  fight,  and  a  hard  battle  it  is.  I  have 
to  make  bits  of  myself  to  mind  every- 
thing and  be  prepared  for  everything. 

Scollard.     No  doubt,  Mrs.  Crilly. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  There  are  people 
who  will  blame  me,  but  they  cannot  see 
into  my  mind. 

Scollard.  Will  you  come  down  to 
the  parlour,  Mrs.  Crilly? 

Mrs.  Crilly.     Yes,  I'll  go  down. 

[She  remains  seated,  looking  out  steadily 
before  her.  Myles  Gorman  comes 
in.     He  is  dressed  in  his  own  clothes] 

Scollard.  Well,  Gorman,  what 
brings  you  back  to  the  ward  ? 

Gorman.  I  just  want  to  do  some- 
thing to  my  pipes,  Master. 

Scollard.  V ery  well,  Gorman.  You 
have  your  discharge,  and  you  are  free 
to  leave. 

Gorman.  Oh,  in  a  while  I'll  be 
taking  the  road. 

[He  seats  himself  at  the  fire  and 
begins  to  fix  the  bag  of  his  pipes] 

Scollard.  Now,  Mrs.  Crilly,  come 
down  to  the  parlour. 

Mrs.  Crilly.     Yes. 

Scollard.  Anna  is  waiting  to  see 
you. 

Mrs.  Crilly  [rising].  He  will  be 
well  cared  for  here. 

Scollard.  He  will,  Mrs.  Crilly.  I 
will  give  him  all  attention. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  He  expected  to  be  in 
a  different  place  to-day,  but  delay  does 
little  harm. 


.1  ' 


Tournour.     And    where    are    yoi 


going? 

MUB 


ubkerrt     [in    a    thickened    voice] 
'  '  Ow  — out. 

5  ^  [Motioning   with    left    hand.      lit 

!  moves    across    ward,    and    govt, 

out  on  door  of  corridor] 
.  Tournour.     Well,  you're  not  getting 

i  back  to  your  snuggery,  my  oul'   cod. 

i  [He  goes  into  the  Select  Ward  and  begins 

to  pilch  Muskkrry's  belongings  into  the 
outer  ward.  First  of  all  come  the  villoxrs 
and  clothes  off  the  bed]  And  there  s  your 
holy  picture,  and  there's  your  holy 
book.  [He  comes  out  holding  another 
book  in  official  binding.  He  opens  it  and 
*  reads]     "Marianne,  born  May  the  20th, 

1870."     [He  turns  back  some  pages  and 
\  reads]     Thomas   Muskerry   wrote   this, 

4  1850  — 

"In  the  pleasant  month  of  May, 
•  When  the  lambkins  sport  and  play, 

m\  As  I  roved  out  for  recreation, 

'  ■  I  spied  a  comely  maid, 

a  *  Sequestered  in  the  shade, 

■|  And  on  her  beauty  1  gazed  in  admiration. 


i1  j,  "I  said  I  greatly  fear 


■  That  Mercury  will  draw  near, 

A 8  once  he  appeared  unto  Venus, 
Or  as  it  might  have  been 
To  the  Carthaginian  Queen, 
Or  the  Grecian  Wight  called  Polyphemus." 

[Muskerry    comes    bark    in    th* 
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Mus kerry.     Say  a  prayer  for  me. 
Gorman.     What  prayer  will  I  say, 
Master? 

Mus  kerry.  Say  "God  be  good  to 
Thomas  Muskerry." 

Gorman  [taking  off  his  hat].  "God 
be  good  to  Thomas  Muskerry,  the  man 
who  was  good  to  the  poor.  Is  that 
all,  Master? 

Muskerry.     That's  —  that's  all. 

[Gorman  goes  to  the  door] 
Gorman.     In   a   little    while   you'll 
hear  my  pipes  on  the  road. 

[He  goes  out.     There  is  the  sound 
of  heavy  breathing  from  the  bed. 
Then  silence.     The  old  pauper 
with   the    staff  enters.      He   is 
crossing    the    ward    when    his 
attention  is  taken  by  the  hum- 
ming of  the  bees  at  the  window 
J  nine.    He  listens  for  a  moment] 
ld   Pauper.     A   bright  day, 
and  the  clay  on  their  faces.     That's 
what  I  saw.    And  we  used  to  be  com- 
ing from  Mass  and  going  to  the  coursing 
match.    The  hare  flying  and  the  dogs 
stretching  after  her  up  the  hill.     Fine 
dogs  and  fine  men.    I  saw  them  all. 

[Chribty  Clarke  comes  in.  He  goes  to 
table  for  his  bag.  He  sees  the  figure 
on  the  bed,  and  goes  over] 

Chribty.  I'm  going  now,  Mister 
Muskerry.    Mister  Muskerry!    Mister 


Muskerry!  Oh!  the  Master  is  dead. 
\He  runs  back  to  the  door]  Mrs.  Crilly. 
Mrs.  Crilly.  [He  goes  back  to  the  bed,  and 
throws  himself  on  his  knees]  Oh!  I'm 
sorry  you're  gone,  Thomas  Muskerry. 

The  Old  Pauper.  And  is  he  gone 
home,  too !  And  the  bees  humming  and 
all !  He  was  the  best  of  them.  Each 
of  his  brothers  could  lift  up  their  plough 
and  carry  it  to  the  other  side  of  the  field. 
Four  of  them  could  clear  a  fair.  But 
their  fields  were  small  and  poor,  and 
so  they  scattered. 

[Mrs.  Crilly  comes  in] 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Christy  Clarke,  what 
is  it? 

Christy.     The  Master  is  dead. 

Mrs.  Crilly.     My  God,  my  God! 

Christy.  Will  I  go  and  tell  them 
below? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  No.  Bring  no  one 
here  yet.  We  killed  him.  When  every- 
thing is  known  that  will  be  known. 

Christy.  I'll  never  forget  him,  I 
think. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  What  humming  is 
that? 

Christy.  The  bees  at  the  window 
pane.  And  there's  Myles  Gorman's 
pipes  on  the  road. 

[The   clear   call   of  the   pipes   is 
heard] 

end  of  play 
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LORD  DUNSANY 

Thobe  who  are  steeped  in  present-day  drama  are  thoroughly  aware  of  the  true 
import  of  Lord  Dunsany's  work.  His  appeal  is  the  natural  reaction  against  an  era 
of  realism,  of  problematical  approach  toward  the  facts  of  life,  instituted  by  Henrik 
Ibsen,  self-consciously  preached  by  Bernard  Shaw,  and  carried  to  the  extreme  of  a 
scientific  passion  by  Eugene  Brieux.  In  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  clinical  examina- 
tion, where  the  fact  is  lauded  as  against  the  spirit,  a  refreshing  zephyr,  carrying  with 
it  an  aroma  which  is  neither  of  the  land  nor  of  the  sea,  has  brought  Lord  Dunsany 
into  his  own. 

Many  times  before  have  we  had  poets  and  dramatists  representative  of  moods ; 
but  we  have,  after  heralding  these  peculiar  geniuses,  seen  their  moods  either  drag 
them  down,  or  be  forsaken  by  them  for  something  more  permanent.  Therefore, 
instead  of  talking  with  finality  about  the  peculiar  genius  of  Lord  Dunsany,  let  us 
take  him  at  his  face  value,  and  say  that  in  this  first  period  of  his,  which  has  been 
untouched  by  the  spiritual  tumult  of  War,  he  represents  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of 
what  has  now  become  stagnant  realism. 

Lord  Dunsany  has  not  come  upon  us  without  an  inheritance  back  of  him. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  he  is  the  eighteenth  baron  of  his  line,  which  in  itself  shows 
him  well  founded  in  Irish  heraldry,  after  one  has  read  his  little  plays  it  becomes 
clearly  evident  that  his  literary  significance  owes  something  to  the  Irish  renaissance. 
We  are  told  that  he  never  would  have  thought  of  writing  plays  had  it  not  been 
for  the  encouragement  of  W.  B.  Yeats,  who  will  be  remembered  in  the  future  quite 
as  much  for  his  services  in  giving  us  Synge  as  for  his  own  poetic  genius,  displayed  in 
the  writing  of  "Cathleen  ni  Houlihan." 

A  reviewer,  in  the  London  Bookman,  confesses  that  she  approached  Dunsany's 
"Fifty-one  Tales"  with  a  prejudice  because  the  author  was  a  "  Lord " ;  but  she,  who 
had  come  to  scoff,  wrote  a  review  sounding  his  praises. 

The  facts  of  Lord  Dunsany's  life  have  little  to  do  with  his  genius  or  his  point  of 
view.  His  social  position  may  have  served  to  give  him  the  ironical  slant  which 
is  one  of  his  most  refreshing  veins,  and  which  often  comes  to  the  rescue  in  reliev- 
ing him  of  a  certain  artificial  gloom ;  his  love  of  hunting,  his  outdoor  freedom  — 
all  of  these  may  be  mingled  in  some  way  with  his  artistic  expression.  But  Dun- 
sany is  a  contradiction:  aristocrat  though  he  be,  his  sympathies  are  on  the  side 
of  the  peasant  class  in  Ireland ;  fighter  though  he  is  in  the  cause  of  England,  his 
political  faith  is  one  which  cannot  be  entirely  sympathetic  with  the  political  atti- 
tude of  England.  Had  he  not  a  spirit  naturally  concerned  with  art  and  beauty; 
had  he  not  a  mind  pricked  to  a  keen  discernment  of  the  follies  of  civilization,  his  is 
a  temperament  which  very  readily  could  have  grown  blast.  But  there  is  some- 
thing invigorating  about  Lord  Dunsany,  despite  his  detachment  in  all  the  things 
he  writes. 

Were  he  not  Irish,  with  that  inborn  genius  which  the  Irishman  has  for  living 
in  the  atmosphere  of  unreality,  onoe  he  has  forsaken  the  real,  we  might  declare  that 
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isaay  had  taken  the  keynote  of  his  work  from  Shelley's  incomparable  «w 
yinandias."  We  might  further  assure  ourselves  that,  epum«d  by  tbv  Ritas 
ulse  of  Matthew  Arnold,  in  such  of  his  poems  as  "The  Huriod  Life"  and  *"fi 
ure",  he  was  seeking,  in  all  he  wrote,  for  the  real  source  of  life.  Dot  to  tofewi 
ny  located  history,  but  in  those  pristine  times  which  are  ehfuraoLcnxtit  <tf 
gination.     Even  as  Arnold  sang: 


Now  reads  in  W  Ivisoiti  ne  dear 
As  Rebckuh  read,  when  all?  anto 
At  cvo  by  the  |mlm-shi«Ied  wullT 
Who  guards  in  her  breast 
As  doep,  as  pellucid,  a  spring 
Of  feeling,  os  tranquil,  as  sure  7 


M.di. 


o  does  Dunsany  turn  away  from  the  dull,  sluggish  current  of  life  in  » 
i  lumself,  and  creates  not  only  u  theogony  of  his  own  invention,  but  a  g 
ae  world  as  well. 

t  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  fall  into  a  mood,  and  to  give  ocae*»*t*V m 
rely  to  it.  But  Lord  Dunsany 's  invention  BMWi  genius  because  of  tht  fM 
i,  even  though  his  plays  are  lacking  in  the  essential  humanity  whii-h  tniri- 
greatost  dramas,  even  though  his  gods  are  more  irrevocable  and  mort  ironkmBj 
ngoful  than  the  Hebrew  God,  in  their  dealings  with  men,  whatever  be  WVM 
■aught  wilh  the  philosophic  fervour  which,  though  it  be  not  original,  turn- 
ess  indicates  his  eonsi.-mt  concern  regarding  the  morals  of  existence. 
jord  Dunsany  has  reigned  supreme  in  American  theatrical  attention  during  re- 
years.     He  may  he  aaid  to  have  come  into  his  own  in  lids  period.     A  fa" 
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i  His  stories  and  his  plays  ring  the  persistent  note  of  wanting  to  escape,  as  Keats 
:  would  say,  being  "in  city  pent."  He  chants  this  belief  in  "The  Tents  of  the 
•'.  Arabs" ;  it  is  the  attitude  which  brings  him  much  humour  in  that  little  tale  he  calls 
;  "The  Hen." 

s  One  very  quickly  reaches  the  insistent  note  in  Dunsany,  even  as  one  feels,  after 
having  read  two  or  more  of  his  plays,  his  insistent  mood.  It  is  dominant,  whether 
he  is  reviewing  a  play  or  whether  he  is  estimating  the  poetical  work  of  others. 

In  1910,  he  witnessed  Synge's  "Deirdre  of  the  Sorrows",  which  was  played  in 
London,  and  he  came  away  with  the  impression  that  it  was  not  a  drama  native  of 
cities ;  that  it  was  too  full  of  wonder.  And  to  live  is  to  wonder,  according  to  Dun- 
sany. "Dreams  are  true  while  they  last",  sang  Tennyson,  "and  do  we  not  live 
in  dreams?"  This  is,  likewise,  Dunsany's  question  to  us  all.  He  is  against  the 
factory,  and  against  the  half-penny  newspaper  life.  But  though  he  himself  travels 
continually  in  an  unknown  land,  he  is  not  blind  to  man's  attachment  to  earth. 

Synge  is  never  far  away  from  the  fields  of  men  [he  writes]  —  his  is  not 
the  inspiration  of  the  skylark  remote  from  earth ;  our  wonder  at  his  fancy  is  as 
our  wonder  at  the  flight  of  the  white  owl  low  down  near  beautiful  fields.  And 
what  things  he  has  found  there :  new  things  even  about  death.  There  is  in  this 
play  the  old  Greek  defiance  of  death. 

When  Dunsany *s  enthusiasms  are  called  into  play,  he  is  one  who  is  willing  to 
rate  high  where  his  affections  have  fallen.  His  critical  designation  is  generous, 
and  he  is  as  eager  to  credit  Synge  with  characteristics  applicable  to  Homer  as  he  is 
to  measure  his  peasant-poet  friend,  Francis  Ledwidge,  by  the  same  standard.  After 
reading  Ledwidge' 8  "Lyrics",  we  see,  not  the  greatness  of  Homer,  but  the  simple 
beauty  of  Wordsworth.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  boyish  warmth  to  Lord  Dunsany's 
appreciation.  "Poets  are  all  incomparable,"  he  confesses,  and  then,  with  his  sug- 
gestive irony,  he  adds,  "  It  is  only  the  versifiers  who  resemble  the  great  ones."  In 
writing  a  tribute  to  his  peasant-poet,  who  later  met  death  fighting  with  him  in  the 
Great  War,  he  adds  this  hope,  which  must  indeed  measure  his  own  hope,  that  "not 
too  many  will  be  attracted  to  this  book  on  account  of  the  author  being  a  peasant, 
lest  he  come  to  be  praised  by  the  'how-interesting'  school ;  for  know  that  neither 
in  any  class,  nor  in  any  country,  nor  in  any  age,  shall  you  predict  the  footfall  of 
Pegasus,  who  touches  the  earth  where  he  pleaseth  and  is  bridled  by  whom  he  will." 

It  is  said  that  when  Dunsany  was  a  boy  his  reading  was  watched  carefully. 
He  was  confined  mostly  to  the  Bible,  to  Grimm  and  Hans  Andersen,  and  to  the 
literature  and  mythology  of  Greece.  These  were  his  models,  and  there  are  some  en- 
thusiastic adherents  who  see  in  Dunsany's  prose  the  influence  of  the  King  James 
version  of  the  Testaments ;  who  measure  his  poetic  imagination  by  the  direct  influ- 
ence he  had  from  Greek  legend.  They  claim  for  him  that  he  has  invented  a  Fate 
out  of  Peg&na  as  inevitable  and  as  binding  as  the  Fate  which  permeates  the  dramas 
of  Sophocles  and  Euripides. 

Lord  Dunsany  does  not  credit  himself  with  such  greatness.  He  is  more  modest 
than  his  adherents  picture  him.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  he  writes  in  his  particular 
mood  because,  untaxed  by  cloying  fact,  his  imagination  is  free  to  wander  where  it 
will.  We  give  his  genius  credit  for  this  ability  to  wander,  and  we  take  at  its  face 
value  what  he  has  to  say  regarding  his  workmanship.  Facility  moves  his  pen; 
this  confession  is  found  in  a  letter  claiming  that  "The  Queen's  Enemies"  is  the  one 
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t  only 

jueen's)  anil  all  the  names  of  her 
,er.  And  since  she  was  a  live  wc 
a  Egypt,  I  think  slit  qmm  ■  Httlfl 


t  hi3  plays  possessing  a  borrowed  theme ;    he  thus  forestalls  that  eriti- 

UUBtcrpwt  tfl  this  play  in  Professor  Jorram's  "Angliee  Reddenda  '.  under  U* 
title  of  "  A  Woman's  Revenge," 

a  amusing,  to  imagine    her  character  |i 

s  than  to  be  bothered  with  reading  abom 
,  whenever  the  Sixth  Dynasty  was  Ihririot 
o  alive  out  of  my  fancy  than  she  might  bin 
e  out  of  somo  dusty  book."  In  other  words,  Dunsany  is  forever  pointing  Qr 
way  for  one  to  escape  facts,  which  are  dull  and  belong  by  rights,  as  he  i  uiifumm,  la 
•'journalists,   politicians,   owners  of   encyclopedias,   and    manufacturers    of   urt 

thing*." 

People  are  forever  reading  into  Dunsany  what  he  does  not  wish  them  to  mi 
In  his  correspondence,  he  declares:  "When  I  write  of  Babylon  there  are  p 
v  Ik,  MUmot  see  that  I  write  of  it  for  love  of  Babylon's  ways,  and  they  think  l'e 
thinking  of  London  still  and  our  beastly  Parliament." 

Dunsany  pleads  that  he  needs  no  explanation;  that  whatever  beauly  is  in  hi 
little  plays  of  mood  must  be  taken   unanalyxed  and  in   total  effect,     A  olM 
scrutiny  would  he  justified  only  were  the  pii'cos  fraught,  as  Synge's  "  Riders  to 
■  and  "The  Shadow  of  the  Glen"  are  fraught,  with  human  valu.-it ion. 
Belarea  that  he  wants  "to  write  about  men  and  women  and  the  great  forces  that 
e  been  with  them  from  their  cradle  up  —  forces  that  the  centuries  hi 
■r  weakened.     Not  about  peoplo  who  are  so  interested  about  the  b 
rat  or  motor  that  not  enough  remains  when  the  trivial  is  sifted  from  them." 
1  at  that,  his  peoplo  escape  him  in  an  ether  which  leaves  i 


Clous. 


■ 
111."     K 


He  has  selected  for  his  themes  very  simple  stories  —  "so  simple 
"that  sometimes  people  of  this  complex  age,  being  brought  up  in  intricacioi, 
even  fail  to  understand  them."  Ho  will  not  have  read  into  "The  Gods  of  tin 
Mountain"  anything  more  than  that  irony  which  comes  when  a  person  finally  gsti 
what  lie  wants.  Here  are  some  beggars  who  wish  to  be  gods,  and  pretend  to  br 
the  real  gods  come  along  and  make  them  gods,  and  in  the  granting  of  their  dean 
lies  the  punishment. 

Writing  to  Stuart  Walker,  of  the  Portmanteau  Theatre,  who  was  about  top« 
on  "The  Golden  Doom",  Lord  Dunsany  referred  to  the  time-element  in  his  phjt  I 
He  said: 

^        The  "public"  must  needs  know  exactly  "when  it  all  happened",  so  I  n«rw 
neglect  to  inform  them  of  the  lima.     Since  man  does  not  alter,  it   d 
in  the  least  matter  what  time  I  put,  unless  I  am  writing  a  play  about  hi* 
clothes  or  his  motor-car,  so  I  put  "about  the  time  of  the  fall  of  li 
It  seemed  a  nice  breezy  time,  but  "about  the  time  of  the  invention  of  Carler'i 
Pills"  would  of  course  do  equally  well.     Well,  the  result  was  that    I 
to  the  British  Museum  and  got  the  exact  costumes  of  the  period  in  Babylon, 
and  it  did  very  nicely.     There  are  suro  to  have  been  people  who  Bail 
my  children,  you  shall  come  to  the  theatre  and  enjoy  yourselves,  bt 

o  time  yon  shall  learn   what  it,  was  really   like  in  Babylon."      The  f; 
is  the  schoolmaster  has  got  loose  and  he  must  bo  caged,  so  that  people  o 
enjoy  themselves  without  being  pounced  on  and  made  to  lead  better  livt 
African  natives  being  carried  away  by  lions  while  they  danced. 
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This  is  quoted  because  so  little  has  been  written  about  Lord  Dunsany  that  we 
have  to  rely  entirely  on  his  self-revealed  spirit  to  judge  wherein  the  manner  of  the 
man  and  the  mood  of  his  plays  are  one.  Not  only  must  the  gods  be  laughing  a  little 
t  our  over-estimate  of  Lord  Dunsany,  but  he  himself  must  be  chuckling  at  the 
^■apparent  ease  with  which  he  has  **put  it  over"  on  his  admirers.  One  accepts  all 
r  this  parables  in  the  "Fifty-one  Tales",  and  finds  in  them  agreeableness  of  style, 
atibeauty  of  thought,  striking  poetic  expression,  and  the  kind  of  irony  one  falls  into 
-  i  after  reading  La  Fontaine  for  some  time,  though  La  Fontaine  beats  him  at  the 
•  4  human  game.  No  critic  will  deny  him  one  bit  of  the  inherent  genius  which  such 
«  imaginative  work  requires  —  such  a  style  is  easy  to  imitate,  but  not  so  easy  to  orig- 
inate. Nor  is  story-telling  acquired  through  imitation.  Lord  Dunsany's  creative 
M  sense  has  literally  come  from  himself.  However  much  a  reader  of  fairy  tales  he  may 
Ff  laave  been  in  his  youth,  however  much  people  may  say  that  they  could  easily  learn 
ir;  the  " trick"  by  saturating  themselves  in  the  "Arabian  Nights",  the  fact  remains 
that  Lord  Dunsany  correlates  imaginative  facility  with  marked  skill  in  story- 
r  telling. 

To  the  historian  of  the  drama  a  chronological  arrangement  of  Dunsany's  playa 
tf  may  be  suggestive.  But,  in  fairness  to  him,  we  must  take  in  bulk  the  seven  little 
m  dramas  we  have  seen  and  read,  determining  therefrom  whether  he  has  yet  mastered 
e,  the  one-act  form ;  whether,  from  the  act  divisions  of  "The  Gods  of  the  Mountain", 
y  or  "  King  Argimenes",  he  would  be  capable,  in  the  future,  of  mastering  the  longer 
g  form  of  play  writing.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  Dunsany  mood,  as  he  now  has 
.  stated  it,  would  not  spread  effectively  over  a  wide  surface  without  the  introduction 
p  of  a  more  human  element ;  without  dealing  with  more  passion  than  one  finds  in  such 
a  beautiful  little  piece  as  "The  Tents  of  the  Arabs",  which  is  Dunsany's  irony  re- 
.,  garding  cities  coupled  with  some  of  his  most  feeling  poetry.  There  is  an  historical 
r  play,  "Alexander",  yet  to  be  published.  It  was  started  in  collaboration  with 
^  Padraio  Colum ;  but  all  that  remains  to  mark  that  association  is  Colum's  dedication 
£  affixed  to  his  drama,  "Mogu  the  Wanderer."  Is  this  Dunsany  piece  "located  his- 
;      tory"? 

Relieved  of  the  same  machinery  which,  in  his  earlier  period,  bound  Maeterlinck 
to  certain  formal  expression,  and  which  forever  cast  a  peculiar  shadow  over  the  short 
stories  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  we  do  not  realize  as  yet  what  Lord  Dunsany  would  be. 
Certainly,  such  a  quaint,  frivolous  conceit  as  "The  Lost  Silk  Hat"  could  never  fore- 
shadow that  he  would  be  happy  in  the  atmosphere  of  society  drama.  There  is  not 
one  of  his  plays  which,  as  yet,  has  hinted  at  a  national  consciousness,  like  Teats'i 
•'  Cathleen  ni  Houlihan."  He  does  not  seem  to  be  wedded  to  the  cause  of  the  Irish 
Theatre.  Nor  has  he,  from  the  Irish  standpoint,  made  use  of  the  folklore  of  Ireland. 
Interested  though  he  may  be  in  preserving  the  peasant  beauties  of  his  own  country, 
he  has  not  himself  come  under  that  immediate  influence,  even  though  he  is  able 
to  appreciate  it  when  it  appears. 

What  does  he  say  further  regarding  the  poetry  of  Synge?  Speaking  of  his  style, 
he  writes : 

New  words  like  these  on  some  great  thing  are  needed  in  this  age,  when 
thought  is  becoming  moulded  in  old  phrases.  .  .  .  The  simple  homeliness  of 
the  words  in  this  play  ["  Doirdre"]  reveals  both  for  8ynge  and  for  the  peasants 
whom  he  knew  a  near  familiarity  with  the  world's  great  impulses  such  as  war 
and  spring.     Great  words  are  often  wrapped  round  tLO\fcxx^p^*A>^^  **a&s»> 
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lest  in  the  emptiest  cave.     Tawdriness  dresses  herseir    gorgoou  1. 

ii  household  words  are  used  about  the  gods,  we  know   that   Uhj  gods  in 

■  near  to  the  household. 

has  been  claimed  for  Lord  Dunsany  that  even  as  his  "Fifty-one  Tm 
i.'  taken  as  :i  dramatist's  notebook,  eon taining  joltings  which  hu  n  ;■ 
tilize  later  in  his  work,  so  his  little  dramas  are  themselves  the  qnratMMn'l 
ice,  wherein  only  essential  dialogue  is  used.  In  proof  of  ibis,  sum*.-  enthuM 
one  to  compare  his  method  with  that  of  Maeterlinck,  in  the  early  "bk> 
'  plays,  like  "The  Princess  Maleine",  where  repetition  of  dialogue  is  w«mo* 
in  its  value.  There  arc  passages  in  Dunsany  which  are  likewise  iulxH 
ir  repetition.  But,  in  the  last  analysis,  Maeterlinck's  repetition  i*  ttrt  » 
jus  ;  from  it  he  wrings  a  psychological  effect  which  Lord  Dunsany  doe*  • 
itely  obtain.  However  compelling  "The  Gods  of  the  Mountain"  aw! '1 
at  an  Inn"  may  be.  and  these  are  Lord  Dunsany  at  his  high-water  mvt 
□not.  in  any  way,  find  a  play  of  his  whose  greatness  is  comparable  Wt 
rlincb's  "The  Intruder."  Yet  Dunsany  has  been  compared  with  LheGmtV 
s  the  weakness  which  always  comes  in  the  wake  of  romanticism.  e»pn  - 
romanticism  will  not  compromise  with  realism.  Dunsany  is  weighted  wfft 
ngs  which  dull  his  psychology  and  its  effect. 

3  may  agk  whether  this  dramatist  has  the  power  of  individualizing  to 
■ters.  On  close  examination,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  thai  he  can,  ir 
l  his  characterization  is  of  the  slightest  stroke.  There  is  an  iodivido*lil? 
idr.  the  beggar,  in  "The  Gods  of  the  Mountain",  but  his  associates  arr a  ifc**- 
;roup  as  character  goes,  more  so  than  Maeterlinck's  blind  in  "The  Blind'. 
t  least  show  psychological  variation. 
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And  I  would  leave  him  to  go  away  and  read  Bradshaw.  his  railway  guide,  slit 
is  the  quintessence  of  fact,  unspoiled  by  style,  fancy,  philosophy, 
mirth,  or  anything  at  all  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  dull  soul   in   silent  001 
with  unromantic  fact. 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  the  theatre  has  such  a  man  as  this  working  tot  it  1 
t  us,  in  our  sincere  estimate  of  him,  save  Dunsany  from  his  ecstatic  (ricoik 
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First  produced  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  London,  on  June  1st,  1911,  with  the 
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The  scenery  was  designed  and  painted  by  Mr.  Walter  Bayes,  with  the  exception 
the  first  set,  for  which  designs  were  made  by  Mr.  8.  H.  Sime. 
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[Outside  a  city  wall  Three  Beggars 
are  seated  upon  the  ground] 

Oogno.  These  days  are  bad  for 
beggary. 

Thahn.     They  are  bad. 

Ulf  [an  older  beggar  but  not  gray], 
Some  evil  has  befallen  the  rich  ones  of 
-his  city.  They  take  no  joy  any  longer 
n  benevolence,  but  are  become  sour 
and  miserly  at  heart.  Alas  for  them! 
I  sometimes  sigh  for  them  when  I  think 
>f  this. 

Ooqno.  Alas  for  them!  A  miserly 
Heart  must  be  a  sore  affliction. 

Thahn.  A  sore  affliction  indeed,  and 
bad  for  our  calling. 

Oogno  [reflectively],  Theyhave  been 
bhus  for  many  months.  What  thing 
bias  befallen  them? 

Thahn.     Some  evil  thing. 

Ulf.  There  has  been  a  comet  come 
near  to  the  earth  of  late  and  the  earth 
has  been  parched  and  sultry  so  that 
the  gods  are  drowsy  and  all  those 
things  that  are  divine  in  man,  such  as 
benevolence,  drunkenness,  extrava- 
gance, and  song,  have  faded  and  died  and 
nave  not  been  replenished  by  the  gods. 

Oogno.     It  has  indeed  been  sultry. 

Thahn.  1  have  seen  the  comet  o' 
nights. 

ulf.     The  gods  are  drowsy. 

Oogno.  If  they  awake  not  soon  and 
make  this  city  worthy  again  of  our 
order  I  for  one  shall  forsake  the  call- 
ing and  buy  a  shop  and  sit  at  ease  in 
the  shade  and  barter  for  gain. 

Thahn.     You  will  keep  a  shop? 

[Enter  Agmar  and  Slag.  Agmar, 
though  poorly  dressed,  is  tall,  im- 
perious, and  older  than  Ulf.  Slag 
follows  behind  him] 

Agmar.     Is  this  a  beggar  who  speaks  ? 
Oogno.    Yes,  master,  a  poor  beggar. 


ACT   I 


Agmar.  How  long  has  the  calling 
of  beggary  existed? 

Oogno.  Since  the  building  of  the 
first  city,  master. 

Agmar.  And  when  has  a  beggar 
ever  followed  a  trade?  When  has  he 
ever  haggled  and  bartered  and  sat  in  a 
shop? 

Oogno.     Why,  he  has  never  done  so. 

Agmar.  Are  you  he  that  shall  be 
first  to  forsake  the  calling? 

Oogno.  Times  are  bad  for  the  call- 
ing here. 

Thahn.     They  are  bad. 

Agmar.  So  you  would  forsake  the 
calling? 

Oogno.  The  city  is  unworthy  of 
our  calling.  The  gods  are  drowsy 
and  all  that  is  divine  in  man  is  dead. 
[To  Third  Beggar]  Are  not  the  gods 
drowsy  ? 

Ulf.  They  are  drowsy  in  their 
mountains  away  at  Manna.  The  seven 
green  idols  are  drowsy.  Who  is  this 
that  rebukes  us? 

Thahn.  Are  you  some  great  mer- 
chant, master?  Perhaps  you  will  help 
a  poor  man  that  is  starving. 

Slag.  My  master  a  merchant !  No, 
no.  He  is  no  merchant.  My  master  is 
no  merchant. 

Oogno.  I  perceive  that  he  is  some 
lord  in  disguise.  The  gods  have  woken 
and  have  sent  him  to  save  us. 

Slag.  No,  no.  You  do  not  know 
my  master.     You  do  not  know  him. 

Thahn.  Is  he  the  Soldan's  self  that 
has  come  to  rebuke  us? 

Agmar.  I  am  a  beggar,  and  an  old 
beggar. 

Slag  [with  great  pride].  There  is 
none  like  my  master.  No  traveller 
has  met  with  cunning  like  to  his,  not 
even  those  that  come  from  ^Ethiopia. 

Ulf.  We  make  you  welcome  to  our 
town,  upon  which  an  evil  has  fallen, 
the  days  being  bad  for  beggary. 
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Aomar.     Let  none  who  has  known 

llin  mystery  of  roads  or  has  felt  the 
wind  arising  now  in  the  morning,  or 
who  has  called  forth  out  of  the  souls 
of  men  divine  benevolence,  ever  speak 
any  more  of  any  trade  or  of  the  miser- 
able gains  of   shops  and    the   trading 


There 
master  cannot  do. 

A i i m  \n  [To  Slag].  Be  silent  and 
attend  to  me.  I  do  not  know  this 
city.  I  h»VB  travelled  from  far,  having 
somewhat  exhausted  the  city  of  Ankara. 

SLAG-  My  master  was  three  times 
knocked  down  and  injured  by  carriages 
there,  once  he  was  killed  and  seven 
times  beaten  and  robbed,  and  every 
time  he  was  generously  com  pen  sal  id. 
He  had  nine  diseases,  many  of  them 
mortal  — 

Aomar.  Be  silent,  Slag,  —  Have  you 
any  thieves  among  the  calling  here? 

ULf,  We  have  a  few  that  we  call 
thieves  here,  master,  hut  they  would 
scarcely  seem  thieves  to  you.  They 
are  not  good  thieves. 

Aomar.  I  shall  need  the  best  thief 
you  have. 


Illanaon.  Therefore  we  will  send 
galleons  to  Ardaspes. 

OorandER.  Right  to  Ardaspcs 
through  the  silver  gates. 

»  (Aomar  transfers  the  thick  handle 

of  his  long  stag  to  his  Icjl  arm- 
pit, he  droops  on  to  it  and  it 
tmpjtortt  hi*  weight;  he  is  up- 
right  no  longer.  His  right  arm 
hangs  limp  and  useless.  He 
hobbles  up  to  the  citizens  im- 
ploring alms) 
Illanaun.  I  am  sorry.  I  cannot 
aelp  you.  There  have  been  too  many 
beggars  here  and  wo  must  decline  alms 
for  tho  good  of  the  town. 

Aomah  [sitting  down  and  weeping],  I 
have  come  from  far. 

[Illanaun  presently  returns  and 
<!■•■"■  Aomar  a  coin.  Exit 
Illanaun.  Aiimar,      tract 

again,  walk*  back  \a  the  others] 
Aomah.     We    shall    need    fine    rai- 
ment:    let    the    thief    Mart,   at,    once. 
Let  if  rather  be  green  raiment. 


Bkggar.  I  will  go  and  : 
thief. 

Ulp.  We  will  dress  o>ir 
lords  and  impose  upon  the  a" 


Ooi 


.    y»  ;     *  ■■ 


will  = 


ambassadors  from  a  far  laud. 

ULr.     And  there  will  be  good  eau 

Sla«  [in  an  undertone  to  Hu],    1 

you   do   not    know    my    master.     S 

that  you  have  suggeeted  that  to  il 


Ulk.     Beggars  as  long*] 

Slag.  Ay.  You  do  not  known 
master. 

Ulf.  [To  Aomar]  What  do  V 
bid  us  do? 

Aumar,  You  shall  first  come  bj  ti> 
fine  raiment  in  the  mariner  I  avo 
mentioned. 

Uli*.      And  what  then,  master? 

Aomar.     Why,   then   we  shall  ju  a 

Beggars.     As  gods! 

Aomar.     As    gods.      Know    you   I 
land  through  which  I  hav.    la) 
in  my  wanderings?     Manna. 
gods   are   carved   from    green   s( 
the  mountains.     They   sit  all  s 
them  against  the  hills. 
motionless  and  travellers  worship  lima 

Ulp.     Yes,  yes,  we  know  those  go*- 
They  are  much   reverenced    ; 
they  are  drowsy  and   send  us  Dollar 
beautiful. 

Aomar.     They    are    of    gr> 
They  sit  cross-legged   with    I 
i.]limvs  ri>stins  on   Ihc-ir   left    h;.mU.  ' 
ripht  forefinger  pointing   upwi 
will  coin,,  into  the  city  dixgia 
the  direction  of  Marina,  an,! 
to   be  these  gods.      We   must  be  w 
as  they  are.     And  whfn  we  -it   wt 
sit   cross-legged   as   they    do, 
right  hand  uplifted. 

Ulf.     This  is  a  bail  city  iti 
fall  into  the  hands  of  oppret 
the  judges  lack  amiability   bore  * 
morchants  lack  benevolence,  i 
the  gods  forgot  then 

Agmar.      In    our    ancient 
man   may  sit   at   on, 
fifty   years   doing    the    one    tl_. 
yet  a  day  may  come  when  it  li 
for  him  to  rise  up  anil  do  another  0 
while  the  timorous  man 

Ulc.  Also  it  were  well  not  lo  s 
the  gods. 

Aomar.     Is  not  all  lift,  a  1 
\  ftiss  spiil     Q«   they    not   i 
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begging   of   them   and   asking 

ith    incense,    and    bells,    and 

oviees? 

3.     Yes,    all    men    indeed    are 

before  the  gods. 

r.     Does  not  the  mighty  Soldan 

by  the  agate  altar  in  his  royal 
is  we  sit  at  a  street  corner  or 
aee  gate? 

It  is  even  so. 
r.     Then  will  the  gods  be  glad 
e  follow  the  holy  calling  with 
ices  and  with  subtlety,  as  they 

when  the  priests  sing  a  new 

Yet  I  have  a  fear. 

Enter  Two  Men,  talking) 

r.  [To  Slag]  Go  you  into 
before  us  and  let  there  be  a 
y  there  which  saith  that  the 
10  are  carven  from  green  rock 
lountain  shall  one  day  arise  in 
and  come  here  in  the  guise  of 

Yes,  master.  Shall  I  make 
phocy  myself?  Or  shall  it  be 
i  some  old  document? 
r.  Let  some  one  have  seen  it 
some  rare  document.  Let  it 
m  of  in  the  market  place. 

It  shall  be  spoken  of,  master. 

igers.     Enter  Thief  and  Thahn] 

o. ,  This  is  our  thief. 

r  [encouragingly).     Ah,  he  is  a 

ief. 

\     I   could   only   procure   you 

xoen     raiments,     master.     The 

not  now  well  supplied  with 
noreover,  it  is  a  very  suspicious 

without  shame  for  the  baseness 
spicions. 
[To  a  Beggar]     This  is  not 

• 

p.  I  could  do  no  more,  master, 
tot  practised  thieving  all  mv  life. 
r.  You  have  got  something: 
serve  our  purpose.  How  long 
u  been  thieving? 
r.  I  stole  first  when  I  was  ten. 
[in  horror).  When  he  was  ten ! 
r.  Wo  must  tear  them  up 
ide  them  amongst  the  seven. 
lhn]  Bring  me  another  beggar. 
When  my  master  was  ten 
already  to  slip  by  night  out  of 

38. 

o    [admiringly].    Out    of    two 


Slag  [nodding  his  head).  In  his 
native  city  they  do  not  now  know 
what  became  of  the  golden  cup  that 
stood  in  the  Lunar  Temple. 

Agmar.     Yes,  into  seven  pieces. 

Ulf.  We  will  each  wear  a  piece  of 
it  over  our  rags. 

Oogno.     Yes,  yes,  we  shall  look  fine. 

Agmar.  That  is  not  the  way  that 
we  shall  disguise  ourselves. 

Oogno.     Not  cover  our  rags? 

Agmar.  No,  no.  The  first  who 
looked  closely  would  say,  "These  are 
only  beggars.  They  have  disguised 
themselves." 

Ulf.     What  shall  we  do? 

Agmar.  Each  of  the  seven  shall 
wear  a  piece  of  the  green  raiment 
underneath  his  rags.  And  perad  venture 
here  and  there  a  little  shall  show 
through;  and  men  shall  say,  "These 
seven  have  disguised  themselves  as 
beggars.  But  we  know  not  what  they 
be.' 

Slag.     Hear  my  wise  master. 

Oogno  [in  admiration).  He  is  a 
beggar. 

Ulf.     He  is  an  old  beggar. 

CURTAIN 


ACT   II 

[The   Metropolitan   Hall  of  the  city  of 
Kongros.     Citizens,  etc.] 

[Enter  the  Seven   Beggars  with  green 
silk  under  their  rags] 

Oorander.  Who  are  you  and 
whence  come  you? 

Agmar.  Who  may  say  what  we  are 
or  whence  wo  come?     % 

Oorander.  What  are  those  beggars 
and  why  do  they  come  hero? 

Agmar.  Who  said  to  you  that  we 
were  beggars? 

Oorander.  Why  do  those  men  come 
here? 

Agmar.  Who  said  to  you  that  we 
wero  men? 

Illanaun.     Now,  by  the  moon! 

Agmar.     My  sister. 

Illanaun.     What? 

Agmar.     My  little  sister. 

Slag.  Our  little  sister  the  moon. 
She  comes  to  us  at  evenings  away  in 
the  mountains  of  Manna.  She  trips 
over  the  mountains  when  she  is  young. 
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\\'!i'-ii  ihfl  is  young  and 
comes  and  doners  baton  i 
she  is  old  and  unshapely 
away  from  the  bills. 

Agmar.     Yet    is    she 
and   forever   nimble    with 
she  comes  dancing   buck. 
are  not  able  to  curb  her  : 
gray  hairs  to  her  brethren. 

^      ANDKR.      Tins 


slender  sho 

S.    illl'l     when 

she   hobbies 

.  oung    again 

youth ;     yet 

The  years 

ior  to  firing 


with  eUBtoni. 


it  i 


Prophecy  hath  not  tiiought 


She 


gat- 


Sr,v;. 

mblo,  rctni-uili-  riutj  olden  loves. 
Oi,k.\mii:ii.  1 1  uiii'  will  that  proph- 
s  should  1'iiitii-  and  speak  tu  us. 
"lunaun.  This  hath  not  been  in 
past.  Let  prophets  come.  Let 
"Op nets  speak  to  us  of  futuro  tilings. 
[The  Be'Kiahs  sail  throtscltvx  upon 
the  floor    in    the   allilwle   of  the 

Seven  Gods  or  Marma] 

Citizen.  I  heard  men  speak  to-day 
.11  the  market  place.  They  speak  of  » 
prophecy  read  somewhere  of  old.  It 
says  the  seven  gods  shall  come  from 
Manna  in  the  guise  of  men. 

Illanaun.     la  this  a  true  prophecy* 

Oorander.  It  is  all  the  prophecy 
we  have.  Man  without  prophecy  13 
like  a  sailor  going  by  night  over  un- 
charted seas.  He  knows  nnt  where 
arc  the  rocks  nor  where  the  havens. 
Tu  ihc  DUO  on  watch  all  things  ahead 
black  and  the  stars  (aide  hnn  nol. 
ho  knows  not  what  they  are. 

Illakai'n.  Should  we  not  investi- 
gate this  prophecy? 

Oorander.  Let  us  oeeept  it.  It  b 
as  the  small,  aaoortaia  ugnt  of  a  lan- 
tern, carried  it  may  be  by  a  drunkard, 
but  along  the  shore  of  some  haven. 
Let  us  be  guided. 

Akuos.  It  may  bo  that  they  are 
but  benevolent  gods. 

Aumar.  There  is  no  benevolence 
greater  than  our  benevolence. 

Ilunafn,  Then  we  need  do  little: 
they  portond  no  danger  to  us. 

Agmar.  There  is  no  anger  greater 
than  our  anger. 

Oorander.  Let  us  make  sacrifice 
to  them  if  Ihiy  be  gods. 

Akmos.  We  humbly  worship  you, 
if  ye  be  gods. 

Illanaun  {kneeling  Ion],  You  are 
mightier  llian  all  men  and  hold  high 
rank  among  other  v,t*\*  &\v\  w  WiU 
>•{  lliis  our  city,  and  have  t\«s  taumk-T 


r|.  lr  we  began! 
,  Ivt  at  MOM 
lambs. 

common  |Qd 


as   your   plaything   and    the    whirhtai 

mid   tin    eclipse  and   all  the  deatioiaia' 
human  tribes  —  if  ye  be  pods. 

Agmar.  Let  the 
at  once  upon  this  city,  as  it  had  ioM 
designed  to;  let  not  the  eartbqiuli 
swallow  it  all  immediately  up  ana 
the  howls  of  the  thunder: 
furiated  armies  overwhelm  those  tin 
escape  —  if  we  be  gods  — 

Populace  [in  horror].      If  we  began' 

Oorander.     Come,  let  us  saarnwc 

Illanaun.      Bring  iambs. 

Axmoh.     Quick !      Quick ! 
\I'- 

Si.ao  [ii'ith  solemn 
a  very  divine  god. 

Thahn.     He  is  no 

Mlan.     Indeed  he  has  made  ui 

Cvmxtt.  [To  Slao]  He  will  a* 
punish  us,  master?  None  of  thn  god 
will  punish  us?  We  will  nub  1 
sacrifice,  a  good  sacrifice. 

Another.  We  will  sacrifice  a  Iwnl 
that  the  priest-  hai  B  I 

First  Citizen,  Muster,  you  are  art 
wroth  with  ub? 

Slag.     Who    may   say    wl 
dooms  are  rolling  up   in   thi 
i  hi     eldest    of    the    gods? 
common  god  like  us.      Once  a  sbopbd 
went    by    him    in    the    mountains  vA 
doubted  as  he  went.      He  sent  a  doa 
after  that  shepherd. 

Citizen.  Master,  wo  have  W 
doubted. 

Slao.  And  the  doom  found  ha 
on  the  hills  at  evening. 

Second  Citizen.  It  shall  be  a  f" 
sacrifice,  master. 

[Re-enter    teith   a  dead   lamb   and  fnti- 

They  offer  the  lamb  on  an  tUf 
where  there  it  fire,  antt  fr'iUi  Ufm 
the  altar] 

Thahn  [stretching  out  a  hat., 
lamb  upon  an  nltar].  That  lec  v. 
being  cooked  al  all. 

Illanaun.     It  is  strange  thai  ( 
should  lie  thus  anxious  atraut  the  w* 
ing  of  a  leg  of  lamb. 

Oorandeh.      It  i 

I  i.i.a -.  ■,  i'.-.     Almost   1  had  5 
it  was  a  man  spoke  then. 

Oorander  [stroking  hit  _. 
regarding  the  SxcairDliMQQtitif. 
Strange,  certainly. 

Aumar.  Is  it  then  strange  t 
Rods  love  roasted  flesh?  For  th 
\  ^osft  \,Wj   VssPj.  y&a   lightning. 


thalfjl 

.,.1.  tin  mr 

LTSSft 

nge  thai*  , 

■'or  the  m    , 

ling.     -»»l 
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■  the  lightning  flickers  about  the  limbs 
t     of  men   there  comes   to   the  gods  in 

Manna  a  pleasant  smell,  even  a  smell 
f  of  roasting.  Sometimes  the  gods,  being 
=    pacific,    are   pleased   to   have   roasted 

■  instead   the  flesh  of  lamb.     It  is  all 
one  to  the  gods ;  let  the  roasting  stop. 

Oorandeh.    No,    no,    gods    of    the 
a    mountains ! 

Others.    No,  no. 

Oorander.     Quick,  let  us  offer  the 
e     flesh  to  them.     If  they  eat,  all  is  well. 
[They  offer  it;  the  Beggars  eat, 
all  but  Agmar,  who  watches] 

Illanaun.  One  who  was  ignorant, 
one  who  did  not  know,  had  almost 
said  that  they  ate  like  hungry  men. 

Others.    Hush ! 

Akmos.  Yet  they  look  as  though 
they  had  not  had  a  meal  like  this  for 
a  long  time. 

Oorander.  They  have  a  hungry 
look. 

Agmar  [who  has  not  eaten],  I  have 
not  eaten  since  the  world  was  very 
new  and  the  flesh  of  men  was  tenderer 
than  now.  These  younger  gods  have 
learned  the  habit  of  eating  from  the  lions. 

Oorander.  O  oldest  of  divinities, 
partake,  partake. 

Agmar.  It  is  not  fitting  that  such 
as  I  should  eat.  None  eat  but  beasts 
and  men  and  the  younger  gods.  The 
sun  and  the  moon  and  the  nimble 
lightning  and  I  —  we  may  kill  and  we 
may  madden,  but  we  do  not  eat. 

Akmos.  If  he  but  eat  of  our  offer- 
ing he  cannot  overwhelm  us. 

All.  Oh,  ancient  deity,  partake, 
partake. 

Agmar.  Enough.  Let  it  be  enough 
that  these  have  condescended  to  this 
bestial  and  human  habit. 

Illanaun.  [To  Akmos]  And  yet 
he  is  not  unlike  a  beggar  whom  I  saw 
not  so  long  since. 

Oorander.     But  beggars  eat. 

Illanaun.  Now  I  never  knew  a 
beggar  yet  who  would  refuse  a  bowl  of 
Woldery  wine. 

Akmos.     This  is  no  beggar. 

Illanaun.  Nevertheless  let  us  offer 
him  a  bowl  of  Woldery  wine. 

Akmos.  You  do  wrong  to  doubt 
him. 

Illanaun.  I  do  but  wish  to  prove 
his  divinity.  I  will  fetch  the  Woldery 
wine.  [Exit] 

Akmos.  He  will  not  drink.  Yet  if 
he  does,  then  he  will  not  overwhelm  us. 
Let  us  offer  him  the  wine. 


[Re-enter  Illanaun  with  a  goblet] 

First  Beggar.     It  is  Woldery  wine ! 
Second  Beggar.     It  is  Woldery ! 
Third  Beggar.     A  goblet  of  Woldery 
wine! 

Fourth  Beggar.     O  blessed  day ! 
Mlan.     O  happy  times ! 
Slag.     O  my  wise  master! 

[Illanaun  takes  the  aoblet.  AH 
the  Beggars  stretch  out  their 
hands,  including  Agmar.  Il- 
lanaun gives  it  to  Agmar. 
Agmar  takes  it  solemnly,  and 
very  carefully  pours  it  upon 
the  ground] 
First  Beggar.  He  has  spilt  it. 
Second  Beggar.     He  has  spilt  it. 

[Agmar  sniffs  the  fumes,  loquitur] 
Agmar.     It  is  a  fitting  libation.     Our 
anger  is  somewhat  appeased. 

Another  Beggar.  But  it  was  Wol- 
dery ! 

Akmos  [kneeling  to  Agmar].  Master, 
I  am  childless,  and  I  — 

Agmar.  Trouble  us  not  now.  It  is 
the  hour  at  which  the  gods  are  accus- 
tomed to  speak  to  the  gods  in  the 
language  of  the  gods,  and  if  Man 
heard  us  he  would  guess  the  futility 
of  his  destiny,  which  were  not  well 
for  Man.     Begone!     Begone! 

One  Lingers  [loquitur].     Master  — 
Agmar.     Begone ! 

[Exeunt.  Agmar  takes  up  a  piece 
of  meat  and  begins  to  eat  it; 
the  Beggars  rise  and  stretch 
themselves:  they  laugh,  but 
Agmar  eats  hungrily] 
Oogno.  Ah!  Now  we  have  come 
into  our  own. 

Thahn.     Now  we  have  alms. 
Slag.     Master !     My  wise  master ! 
Ulf.     These  are  the  good  days,  the 
good  days ;   and  yet  I  have  a  fear. 

Slag.  What  do  you  fear?  There 
is  nothing  to  fear.  No  man  is  as  wise 
as  my  master. 

Ulf.     I  fear  the  gods  whom  we  pre- 
tend to  be. 
Slag.     The  gods? 

Agmar  [taking  a  chunk  of  meal  from 
his  lips].     Come  hither,  Slag. 

Slag  [going  up  to  him].     Yes,  master. 

Agmar.     Watch  in  the  doorway  while 

I    eat.     [Slag    goes    to    the    doorway] 

Sit  in  the  attitude  of  a  god.     Warn 

me  if  any  of  the  citizens  approach. 

[Slag  sits  in  the  doorway  in  the 
attitude  of  a  god,  back  to  the 
audtence\ 
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OoONO.     [To    Aumar]     But,  master, 

shall  we  no!   have  Wolderv  wine? 

Ai.m.ui.      We  shii.ll  have  Jill  things  if 
inly  we  are  wise  at  first  fur  a  little. 

Thahn.     Master,     do    any    sua  pee  t 


Aumak.     Whv,  then  death  may  fj 

■ 

THAHN.        O    ITIUSIiT  ! 

Agiiar.     —  slowly. 
0 


Ooqno.     Do  they  believe  us,  master? 
Slag  [half  turning  Mi  hrtut[.     Borne* 
comos, 


ISLi 


away  his  meal].     We 
ill  soon  know  now. 

[All  lake   up  the   uMlucb.      But* 
One,  loquitur] 
Onb.     Master,   I   want  the  god   that 

AdMAit.      1  ;i.m  be. 

Onb.  Master,  my  child  was  bitten 
in  (he  llirimi  by  ■  death-adder  at  noon. 

»Bpan  him.  master;  he  still  breathes, 
hill  fll.ttlv. 
AcMAll.  la  In'  indeed  your  child? 
One.  He  is  surely  my  child,  master. 
Aumar.  Whs  it  yutir  wi.mt  to  thwart 
him  in  his  plav,  while  he  was  strong 
and  well? 

One.     I  never  thwarted  him,  master. 
Agmar.     Whose  child  is  Death? 
One.     Death    is    the    child    of    the 
gods. 

Aumar.  Do  you  that  never  thwart. t1 
vr.ur  child  in  his  plav  ask  this  of  the 
gods? 

One     [with     «w     horrnr, 
Ahmah'h  meaning].     Master! 

Aumar.  Weep  not.  For  all  the 
houses  that  men  have  builded  are  the 
play-fields  of  this  child  of  the  gods. 

[The  Man   goes   away  in  silence, 
not  weeping] 
OouNO    [taking   TnAHN    by   the   will], 

Is  this  indeed  a  man? 

Agmar.  A  man,  a  man,  and  until 
just  now  a  hungry  one. 

CURTAIN 


ACT      III 

A  /'.■"■  day*  Km  ■ 

.•>•!  like  mnualflia. 
crags  ttand  along  the  bock  uf  ii 
ttae*.  On  tKea«  the  Beggars  m 
lounging.      The  Thief  it  absent 

Ml  an.     Never  had    lieggam  sucih  i 
lame. 
OoaNo.     Ah,   the  traits  and   ir.nA< 

Tbahw.     The  Woldery  wine! 

Slau.  It  was  better  to  see  a 
master's  wise  devices  than  fo  tun 
fruil  ami  lamb  and   Woldery  wine. 

Mlan.  Ah!  When  they  spied  a 
him  to  see  if  he  would   eat  when  tiny 

Ooe.NO.      When    they 
concerning  the  gods  and  Man  I 

Thahn.  When  they  naked  him  * 
tin-  guds  permitted  I'anwr ! 

Slag.     Ah,  my  wise  master! 

Mlan.  How  well  his  schema  1 
rooomded  I 

Oogno.      How  far  away  i< 

Thahn.  It  is  even  like  to  t_ 
last  year's  dreams,  the  l.muhle  i 
brief  night  long  ago, 

Ooono  [laughing].  Ho,  ho,  ho!  ' 
see  them  pray  In  US. 

Aumar.  When  we  were  beggar*  iU 
uv  not  speak  aa  beggars?  Did  wn  twt 
whine  as  they?  Was  not  our  mim 
beggarly  ? 

Ooono.     We   were   the   priii 

Agmar.  Then  n 
let  ns  be  as  gods, 
worshippers. 

Ulf.  1  think  that  the  gods  do  muck 
i  heir  worshippers. 

Agmar.  The  gods  have  mow 
moekerl  us.  Wo  are  above  all  pin- 
nacles thai  we  have  over  gazed  at  ui 
dreams. 

Ulf.  I  think  that  when  man  9 
high  then  most  of  all  are  the  go* 
wont  to  mock  him. 

Thief    [entering].     Master' 
been  with  those  that  know  all 
all.      I     have    been    with     the 
master.     They  know  me  for  one  of  uw 
eraft,   but  they  do   not   know   i 
being  one  of  us. 

Ai;m  ui.     Well,  well  1 

Thief.     There    is    danger, 
there  is  great  danger. 
,        Aomar.      Vou    mean    that    1 
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ef.  That  they  have  long  done, 
\  I  mean  that  they  will  know 
hen  we  are  lost. 

iar.    Then  they  do  not  know  it. 
ef.     They  do  not  know  it  yet, 
oy  will  know  it,  and  we  are  lost. 
iar.    When  will  they  know  it? 
ef.    Three  days  ago   they  sus- 

us. 
[ar.     More  than  you  think  sus- 
.  us,  but  have  any  dared  to  say 

ef.    No,  master. 

iar.    Then  forget  your  fears,  my 

ef.  Two  men  went  on  drome- 
three  days  ago  to  see  if  the  gods 
till  at  Manna. 

[ar.    They  went  to  Manna! 
ef.    Yes,  three  days  ago. 
no.     We  are  lost! 
iar.    They  went  three  days  ago? 
ef.     Yes,  on  dromedaries. 
iar.    They  should  be  back  to- 

no.    We  are  lost! 
hn.    We  are  lost ! 
ef.     They  must  have  seen   the 
jade    idols    sitting   against    the 
ains.    They  will  say,     The  gods 
11  at  Manna."     And  we  shall  be 

3.    My  master  will  yet  devise  a 

ar.     [To  the  Thief]    Slip  away 
ie  high  place  and  look  toward  the 
and  see  how  long  we  have  to 
a  plan. 

3.    My  master  will  find  a  plan. 
no.     He  has  taken  us  into  a  trap. 
hn.     His  wisdom  is  our  doom. 
3.     He  will  find  a  wise  plan  yet. 
ef  [re-entering].     It  is  too  late! 
ar.     It  is  too  late! 
ef.     The    dromedary    men    are 

no.  t  We  are  lost ! 

ar.    Be  silent !     I  must  think. 

all  sit  still.  Citizens  enter  and 
'ostrate  themselves.  Agmar  sits 
ep  in  thought] 

iNattn.  [To  Aomar]  Two  holy 
is  have  gone  to  your  sacred 
i,  wherein  you  were  wont  to  sit 
you  left  the  mountains.  [Agmar 
jthing]  They  return  even  now. 
ar.  They  left  us  here  and  went 
I  the  gods?  A  fish  once  took  a 
y  into  a  far  country  to  find  the 


Illanaun.  Most  reverend  deity, 
their  piety  is  so  great  that  they  have 
gone  to  worship  even  your  shrines. 

Aomar.  I  know  these  men  that 
have  great  piety.  Such  men  have 
often  prayed  to  me  before,  but  their 
prayers  are  not  acceptable.  They  little 
love  the  gods;  their  only  care  is  their 
piety.  I  know  these  pious  ones.  They 
will  say  that  the  seven  gods  were  still 
at  Manna.  They  will  lie  and  say  that 
we  were  still  at  Marma.  So  shall 
they  seem  more  pious  to  you  all,  pre- 
tending that  they  alone  have  seen  the 
gods.  Fools  shall  believe  them  and 
share  in  their  damnation. 

Oorander.  [To  Illanaun].  Hush! 
You  anger  the  gods. 

Illanaun.  I  am  not  sure  whom  I 
anger. 

Oorander.  It  may  be  they  are  the 
gods. 

Illanaun.  Where  are  these  men 
from  Manna? 

Citizen.  Here  are  the  dromedary 
men ;  they  are  coming  now. 

Illanaun.  [To  Aomar]  The  holy 
pilgrims  from  your  shrine  are  come  to 
worship  you. 

Agmar.  The  men  are  doubters. 
How  the  gods  hate  the  word!  Doubt 
ever  contaminated  virtue.  Let  them 
be  cast  into  prison  and  not  besmirch 
your  purity.  [Rising]  Let  them  not 
enter  here. 

Illanaun.  But  oh,  most  reverend 
deity  from  the  Mountain,  we  also 
doubt,  most  reverend  deity. 

Aomar.  You  have  chosen.  You 
have  chosen.  And  yet  it  is  not  too 
late.     Repent  and  cast  these  men  in 

?rison  and  it  may  not  be  too  late. 
'he  gods  have  never  wept.  And  yet 
when  they  think  upon  damnation  and 
the  dooms  that  are  withering  a  myriad 
bones,  then  almost,  were  they  not 
divine,  they  could  weep.  Be  quick! 
Repent  of  your  doubt. 

[Enter  the  Dromedary  Men] 

Illanaun.  Most  reverend  deity,  it 
is  a  mighty  doubt. 

Citizens.  Nothing  has  killed  him! 
They  are  not  the  aods  ! 

Slag.  [To  Agmar]  You  have  a 
plan,  my  master.    You  have  a  plan. 

Agmar.    Not  yet,  Slag. 

Illanaun.  [To  Oorander]  These 
are  the  men  that  went  to  the  shrines 
at  Manna. 
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( Jnii  \MJF,n    (in    a    loud,    clear    voire]. 

Wtn  the  flods  of  the  Mountain  seated 

still  at  Manna,  or  wore  they  not  thorn? 

[The  Beooars   gel    up   hurriedly 

from  their  UtTMU] 

Dromedary   HaM.     Tiny   were   not 

1  llanaun.     They  were  not  there? 
Dromedary     Max.       Their     shrines 
mre  omptj . 

Ooranoeii.     Behold  the  Gods  of  the 


Armos.     They    have    indeed    come 
from  Marma. 

Oo  bander.     Come.     Let  us  go  away 

to  prepare  a  sacrifice.     A  mighty  saen- 
o  atone  for  our  doubting. 

HM 
Slag.     My  most  wise  master  I 
AcM  ak.     No,    no,    Slag,      I    do    not 
know    what    has    befallen.     When     I 


AuuAH.      We  are  saved,  but  I   know 
OoOMOi     Never  had  beggars  such  a 

Thief.     I  will  go  out  and  watch. 

[He  creeps  out] 

Vur.     Yet  I  have  a  (ear. 

Ooqno.  A  fear?  Why,  we  are 
nved. 

Last  night  I  dreamed. 

Oogno.     What  was  your  dream? 

Ulf.      It    was    nothing.      I    dreamed 
that  1  was  thirsty  and 
Woldery  wine;    yet  the 
in  my  dream. 

Thahh.  When  I  drink  Woldery 
wine  I  am  afraid  of  nothing. 

Thief  Ire-entering].  They 
ing  a  pleasant  banquet  ready  for 
they  are  killing  lambs,  and  girls  are 
there  with  buna,  and  there  is  to  be 
much  Woldery  wine. 

Mlan.     Never  had  beggars  such  a 

Aiimar.      Do  any  doubt  us  now? 

Thief.     I  do  not  know. 

Mlan.     When  will  the  banquet  be? 

Thief.     When  the  stars  come  out. 

Oogno.  Ah  I  It  is  sunset  already. 
There  will  be  good  eating. 

TVABH.  We  shall  see  the  girls  come 
in  with  baski't^  Lipuii  rlii  ir  heads. 

Ooono.     There  will   be  fruits  i 


i  is. 


i  be 


TiiAiiv     All  the  tru'iU  ut  W\c  valley . 


Mlan.     Oh,     bow 
wandered  along  (lie  ways  i-if  th"  » 

Slao.     Oh,  how  haa 

Thahn.     And  how  dusty! 

Ooono.     And  how  lit 

Mlan.  How  long  we  have  aiW 
and  aflked,  and  for  how  much! 

AiiM.iu.  We  to  whom  all  thiogi  m 
eoming  now  at  last ! 

Thief.  I  fear  lest  my  art  tank 
me  now  that  good  things  come  niti-v 
stealing. 

Aomar.  You  will  need  your  wt  > 
longer. 

Slao.     The   wisdom    of    ruy  1 
shall  suffice  us  all  our  days. 

[Enter    a    frightcn',1     Man. 
before  Ac  mar   and   abasei 
head] 

Man.     Master,  we  implore  j 

people  beseech  you. 

[Aiimar  and  the   Beggars  h 
attitude  of  tht    god 

Man.     Master,    it    is    terrible. 
Beggars  maintain  si!< 
when  you  wander  i      .1 
is   tern  bio   on    the   edge   of   the  3 
in    the    evening.     Children    die    i 
they  see  you. 

Agmar.     In  the  deea 
you  see  us? 

Man.     Last     night,     ma, 

were  terrible  List  night.  You  WW 
terrible  in  the  gloaming.  When  row 
hands  were  stretched  out  and  e  '"' 
You  were  feeling  for  th''  i-ily 

Agmaii.     Last  nighl 

Man.  You  were  terrible  in  ti 
gloaming ! 

Ac.maii.     You  yourself  saw  u  " 

Man.     Yes,    master,    you 
rible.     Children  too  saw  you  ■ 


mar.     You    say  yon  saw  us? 
,n.    Yes.  master.     Not  as  youw 
but  otherwise.     We  implor 


Aqmar.     You  t 
o  you? 


flow  did  ■ 


Man.     Otherwise. 

Aomar.     But  how  did  we  appt 
you? 

Man.     You   were   all   green, 
all  green  in  the  gloaming,  all  of  wt  ] 
again  as  you  use*^  ***  **" 
tains.     Master, 


m  the  noat 
bear    tc  -  I 
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flesh  like  men,   but  when  we 
3k  walking  it  is   terrible,  it  is 

ar.     That  is  how  we  appeared  to 

r.     Yes,    master.     Rook    should 
ilk.     When  children  see  it  they 
understand.     Rock  should  not 
i  the  evening. 
ar.     There  have  been  doubters 

Are  they  satisfied? 
r.     Master,    they    are    terrified, 
is,  master. 

ar.     It  is  wrong  to  doubt.     Qo 
faithful.  [Exit  Man] 

i.  What  have  they  seen,  master? 
ar.  They  have  seen  their  own 
&ncing  in  the  desert.  They  have 
Dmething  green  after  the  light 
tie,  and  some  child  has  told  them 
that  it  was  us.  I  do  not  know 
bhey  have  seen.  What  should 
ive  seen  ? 

Something    was    coming    this 
)m  the  desert,  he  said. 
i.     What  should  come  from  the 

ar.     They  are  a  foolish  people. 

That    man's   white   race    has 
me  frightful  thing. 
i.     A  frightful  thing? 

That    man's    face    has    been 
>  some  frightful  thing. 
ar.     It    is   only   we    that   have 
led  them  and  their  fears  have 
hem  foolish. 

an  Attendant  with  a  torch  or 
item  which  he  plates  in  a  re- 
otacle.     Exit] 

bn.     Now  we  shall  see  the  faces 
girls  when   they   come   to   the 
it. 
n.     Never  had  beggars  such  a 

ar.     Hark!     They   are   coming. 

footsteps. 

en.     The  dancing   girls!     They 

ning! 

sf.     There  is  no  sound  of  flutes, 

kid  they  would  come  with  music. 

no.     What    heavy    boots    they 

they  sound  like  feet  of  stone. 
hn.     I  do  not  like  to  hear  their 
tread.     Those  that  would  dance 
oust  be  light  of  foot. 
ar.     I  shall  not  smile  at  them 

are  not  airy. 

.n.  They  are  coming  very  slowly, 
thould  come  nimbly  to  us. 


Thahn.  They  should  dance  as  they 
come.  But  the  footfall  is  like  the  foot- 
fall of  heavy  crabs. 

Ulp  [in  a  loud  voice,  almost  chanting], 
I  have  a  fear,  an  old  fear  and  a  boding. 
We  have  done  ill  in  the  sight  of  the 
seven  gods.  Beggars  we  were  and 
beggars  we  should  have  remained.  We 
have  given  up  our  calling  and  come  in 
sight  of  our  doom.  I  will  no  longer 
let  my  fear  be  silent ;  it  shall  run  about 
and  cry;  it  shall  go  from  me  crying, 
like  a  dog  from  out  of  a  doomed  city; 
for  my  fear  has  seen  calamity  and  has 
known  an  evil  thing. 

Slag  [hoarsely].     Master! 

Aqmar  [rising].     Come,  come! 

[They  listen.  No  one  speaks. 
The  stony  boots  come  on.  Enter 
in  single  file  through  door  in 
right  of  back,  a  procession  of 
Seven  Oreen  Men,  even  hands 
and  faces  are  green ;  they  wear 
greenstone  sandals;  they  walk 
with  knees  extremely  wide  apart, 
as  having  sat  cross-legged  for 
centuries;  their  right  arms  and 
right  forefingers  point  upward, 
right  elbows  resting  on  left 
hands;  they  stoop  grotesquely. 
Halfway  to  the  footlights  they 
left  wheel.  They  pass  in  front 
of  the  Seven  Beggars,  now  in 
terrified  attitudes,  and  six  of 
them  sit  down  in  the  attitude 
described,  with  their  backs  to 
the  audience.  The  leader 
stands,  still  stooping] 

Oogno  [cries  out  just  as  they  wheel 
left].     The  Gods  of  the  Mountain ! 

Agmar  [hoarsely].  Be  still!  They 
are  dazzled  by  the  light.  They  may 
not  see  us. 

[The  leading  Oreen  Thing  points 
his  forefinger  at  the  lantern  — 
the  flame  turns  green.  When 
the  six  are  seated  the  leader 
points  one  by  one  at  each  of  the 
Seven  Beggars,  shootina  out 
his  forefinger  at  them.  As  he 
does  this  each  beggar  in  his  turn 
gathers  himself  back  on  to  his 
throne  and  crosses  his  legs,  his 
right  arm  goes  stiffly  upward 
with  forefinger  erect,  and  a 
staring  look  of  horror  comes 
into  his  eyes.  In  this  attitude 
the  Beggars  sit  motionless  while 
a  green  light  falls  upon  their 
faces.     The  Gods  go  out) 
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